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STONY  BAR  STORE,  AND  ITS  CUSTOMERS. 


BETWEEN  Stony  Bar  Store  and 
the  river  were  many  acres  of  gray 
rock  and  bowlders,  wearing  the  smooth 
polish  of  centuries  by  the  strong  and 
sometimes  unruly  hand  of  the  Tuolumne. 
There  had  been  many  a  rich  “pot-hole” 
in  that  ledge,  and  they  were  there  now, 
in  rock  as  hard  as  adamant, ‘shaped  as 
roundly  as  though  cut  by  a  gigantic 
drill,  and  too  deep  to  be  bottomed  by 
the  longest  arm ;  but  the  bright  ounces 
in  flakes  and  nuggets,  which  once  lay 
nestled  in  them,  had  long  since  been 
snatched  away  by  the  eager  “crevicers  ” 
of  “  ’  49.”  F ronting  the  store  lay  Stony 
Bar,  reaching  to  Red  Mountain,  half  a 
mile  distant — a  grand,  irregular  mass  of 
red  crags,  which  on  the  Rhine  would 
have  been  topped  by  a  castle.  At  its 
base,  the  Tuolumne  turns  at  a  sharp 
angle,  and  disappears  up  Split -rock 
Canon.  Nearest  the  store  was  the  an¬ 
cient  cabin  of  Old  Jones.  The  others 
straggled  along  in  succession  thus  : 
Bloody  Bill’s,  Black  Harry’s,  Josh’s, 
and  Old  Grizzly’s.  All  these  lived  alone, 
each  snail  in  his  own  shell,  save  Black 


Harry,  who  always  had  a  varying  num¬ 
ber  of  Kanakas,  or  Sandwich  Islanders, 
about  him,  among  whom  he  ranked  as  a 
sort  of  king.  George  Packhard  lived 
on  the  hill  above,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  away.  But  George  was  married, 
and  hardly  counted  as  a  regular  resi¬ 
dent.  A  married  man  in  those  days  was 
regarded  as  something  of  a  mystery. 

These  composed  the  permanent  or 
winter  population  of  the  Bar.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  during  the  river  season,  “fancy 
miners”  came  along  from  “up  country.” 
But  they  left  when  the  fall  rains  came 
and  the  bed -claims  were  drowned  out. 
They  required  more  excitement  than  the 
Bar  could  furnish  in  the  winter.  Pauly 
was  king  of  the  fancy  miners.  He  rank¬ 
ed  as  the  hardest  and  longest  hitter  from 
the  shoulder  in  the  southern  mines,  and 
could  play  a  very  neat  and  extraordina¬ 
ry  game  of  poker.  But  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  fancy.  He  never  became  uproari¬ 
ous  or  abusive,  worked  hard,  paid  his 
debts,  and  always  warned  his  opponents 
in  a  game  that  he  “didn’t  hold  himself 
bound  by  Hoyle  or  any  other  man.”  I£ 
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an  antagonist  proved  troublesome,  Pau¬ 
ly  intimated  that  “he  should  feel  called 
upon  to  give  him  one.”  “One”  from 
his  catapultic  fist  was  enough.  No  one 
ever  called  for  two. 

Such  was  Stony  Bar  in  i860.  It  was 
then  on  its  last  legs.  So  was  the  Bar 
Store.  So  were  we  all.  The  Bar  had 
been  “cleaned  out”  that  season.  We 
were  all  in  debt.  We  were  not  so  hope¬ 
ful  then  as  in  the  earlier  and  flusher 
days.  In  1850,  miners  were  known  to 
buy  a  barrel  of  brandy  and  keep  it  on 
free  tap  in  their  tents.  In  i860,  many 
with  difficulty  could  buy  a  sack  of  flour, 
and  it  was  on  free  tap  for  no  one.  In 
the  fall  of  1859,  the  river  rose  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  should  not  have  risen  until 
December.  After  sweeping  the  labor  of 
months  down  to  the  San  Joaquin,  it  sub¬ 
sided,  and  remained  as  quiet  andgentle  as 
the  brooks  of  Paradise,  until  Christmas. 
The  owners  of  the  Mariners’  Claim, 
comprising  the  entire  population  of  our 
Bar,  had  been  waiting  for  three  years  to 
turn  that  “piece  of  river;”  being  previ¬ 
ously  prevented  by  back-water  from  the 
Willow  Claim,  below.  After  this  fresh¬ 
et,  the  “  Mariners,”  on  certain  fine  days 
during  the  early  fall,  before  they  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock  and  commenced 
work  on  their  bank-digging,  would  unit¬ 
edly  and  solemnly  visit  the  submerged 
claim,  sit  on  a  certain  log,  and  system¬ 
atically  swear  by  the  hour.  It  was  not 
a  spasmodic  anathematization.  It  was 
slow,  measured,  deliberate,  and  with  a 
purpose.  First,  they  broke  out  against 
the  claim ;  then,  in  succession,  they 
treated  the  Tuolumne,  the  county,  the 
State,  the  United  States,  the  world,  last¬ 
ly  themselves.  After  this  the  pipes 
would  be  relit,  and  the  silence  of  the 
mild  afternoon  would  be  broken  only  by 
the  monotonous  roar  of  the  muddy  river, 
as  it  swept  and  plunged  over  and  through 
their  broken  dam. 

Old  Jones  reported  one  day,  as  the 
“Mariners”  had  finished  one  of  their 


anathematic  choruses  on  the  log,  that  a 
San  Francisco  man  was  going  to  take 
the  Hawkins’  Bar  Store,  next  season. 

“If  he  gives  credit,  we  can  clean  him 
out  in  one  summer,”  indifferently  re¬ 
marked  Josh. 

It  was  Josh’s  amusement  to  walk  up 
to  some  innocent  Chinaman,  whose 
knowledge  of  English  was  extremely 
limited,  and  earnestly  ask  him  if  “it 
was  not  his  opinion  that  man’s  inhu¬ 
manity  to  man  had  caused  countless 
thousands  to  mourn?”  and  when  the 
puzzled  Mongolian  grinned  and  replied, 
“No  shabbee,”  he  would  hold  him  by 
the  arm,  and  gravely  and  argumentative¬ 
ly  repeat  to  him  half  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Josh  came  once  very  near  being  hung 
for  merely  “utilizing”  a  mule.  It  was 
one  of  the  hottest  days  in  summer,  and 
Josh  and  two  other  boys  were  traveling 
on  foot,  packing  tools,  provisions,  and 
blankets  through  Bull’s  Hollow,  when  a 
lone  mule  was  espied  feeding  ">n  the 
hill -side.  Josh  resolutely  put  his  bur¬ 
den  down,  and  declared  that  never,  so 
long  as  any  four-footed  creature  of 
that  description  was  in  sight  and  un¬ 
appropriated,  would  he  degrade  himself 
by  being  a  beast  of  burden.  So  he 
caught  the  mule  and  proceeded  to  “  util¬ 
ize”  it.  Nat  and  Steve  protested.  This 
was  in  1850,  when  the  popular  punish¬ 
ment  for  horse  or  mule  stealing  was 
death.  But  Josh  would  “utilize”  that 
mule.  He  managed  to  pack  him,  and 
the  utilization  went  forward.  An  hour 
afterward  a  rough  customer  overtook 
them.  He  was  well-mounted,  well-arm¬ 
ed,  heavily'  bearded,  deep -voiced,  red¬ 
eyed,  and  there  was  about  him  a  general 
cloud  of  ugliness. 

“  Where  did  you  get  that  mule  from  ?  ” 
was  his  abrupt  question. 

“  Hired  him  from  Mr.  Pinola,  at  Chi¬ 
nese  Camp,”  was  Josh’s  ready  answer. 

“Well,  Mr.  Pinola  is  the  man  I  want 
to  see.  He’s  the - that’s  been  stealin’ 
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my  stock.  That’s  my  mule.  You  must 

go  back  with  me  and  identify  this - 

Pinola.” 

Josh  pleaded  business  of  the  most 
urgent  character.  He  must  get  on  to 
Yorktown  that  night.  Finally,  this  most 
inopportune  mule-owner  consented  that 
the  animal  with  Josh’s  baggage  should 
go  on  to  Yorktown,  after  which  Josh 
must  return  to  Chinese  Camp,  and  point 
out  Mr.  Pinola. 

They  arrived  at  Yorktown.  Josh  was 
sorely  perplexed.  He  delayed  the  return 
trip  as  long  as  possible.  He  tried  the 
effect  of  whisky  on  the  Texan.  But  it 
was  a  failure,  as  well  as  being  fearfully 
expensive.  Whisky  was  then  fifty  cents 
a  glass,  and,  contrary  to  Josh’s  hopes, 
the  more  the  mule -avenger  swallowed, 
the  more  bent  did  he  become  on  hunt¬ 
ing  up  Pinola;  and  at  last  he  said  to 

Josh,  “I  believe  you  are  the - that 

stole  my  mule !  ” 

To  suspect  then  was  to  act.  He 
“made  a  fuss,”  collected  a  crowd  of 
miners,  and  stated  the  case.  In  plying 
him  with  liquor,  Josh  had  only  furnish¬ 
ed  him  with  increased  motive-power  for 
working  judgment,  and  that  judgment 
proceeded  with  lynch-like  rapidity.  A 
tree  was  selected ;  a  rope  thrown  over  a 
projecting  limb.  The  gallows  neared 
Josh  with  frightful  rapidity.  Yet  he  was 
saved.  An  influential  friend  stepped  in 
at  the  critical  moment,  and,  in  behalf  of 
Josh,  appeased  the  savage  mule -owner 
with  sundry  ounces  of  gold-dust. 

To  return  to  Stony  Bar  Store,  now 
on  its  last  legs.  Thompson  “ran  it.” 
Thompson  was  the  only  man  who  could 
successfully  run  the  Bar  Store  in  any 
stage  of  its  existence.  He  was  a  part 
of  the  Bar.  He  had  been  there  since 
“’50.”  He  knew  every  rock  thereon, 
and  could  guess  with  tolerable  certainty 
as  to  the  amount  of  gold  which  might 
still  lie  under  it.  He  knew  the  “Stony 
Bar  crowd”  also,  and  all  their  individu¬ 
alities  and  eccentricities.  The  river 


traders  were  in  a  certain  manner  feudal 
lords.  The  store  was  the  castle.  It 
was  the  depot  for  supplies ;  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  news;  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  there  ;  strangers  stopped 
there.  Men  who  could  scarcely  read  or 
write  depended  on  the  store- keeper  to 
settle  for  them  complicated  business 
matters.  All  the  dust  dug  on  the  Bar 
found  its  way  there.  The  store-keeper 
maintained  style  also.  He  wore  a  white 
linen  shirt.  He  kept  a  well -saddled 
horse  or  mule.  There  was  an  impress¬ 
ive  air  of  responsibility  about  him  when 
he  unlocked  that  green  iron  safe,  and 
the  heavy  doors  flying  back  disclosed 
those  buckskin  bags  of  dust,  and  rolls 
of  “twenties.”  Often,  every  foot  of  lum¬ 
ber  in  the  river  claim,  and  every  pound 
of  provision,  and  every  garment  worn 
on  the  Bar,  were  furnished  by  him  and 
went  long  unpaid  for. 

Of  such  was  Thompson,  and  more; 
and  although  the  store  was  on  its  last 
legs,  and  two-thirds  of  its  shelves  were 
unfilled,  and  most  of  its  barrels  and 
boxes  empty,  and  he  had  been  the  heav¬ 
iest  sufferer  in  the  drowned-out  “Mari¬ 
ners’,”  yet  he  was  as  ever  jovial,  careless, 
and  happy,  giving  away  about  as  much 
liquor  as  he  sold.  In  the  long  winter 
nights,  when  Old  Jones,  Josh,  Black  Har¬ 
ry,  and  Bloody  Bill,  had  canvassed  every¬ 
thing  past,  present,  and  future,  while  the 
big  rain-drops  bombarded  the  roof,  and 
ditches  were  breaking  and  sliding  away 
from  the  saturated  hill-sides  above  and 
below,  Thompson  would  take  to  his  vio¬ 
lin,  and  accompany  the  lines,  “What 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,”  with 
an  appropriately  melancholic  air.  Old 
Jones  was  always  at  the  Bar  Store  when 
not  at  work  or  eating  his  hastily  dis¬ 
patched  meals  of  bread,  beans,,  and  ba¬ 
con.  Jones  wore  one  perpetually  un¬ 
washed  grey  shirt  and  a  pair  of  duck 
pants,  tied  about  the  waist  by  a  string, 
and  always  seemingly  in  danger  of  fall- 
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ing  down.  He  had  been  more  or  less 
drunk  since  1852.  When  Jones  was  de¬ 
cidedly  in  liquor,  his  legs  more  than  his 
head  were  affected.  They  seemed  feebly 
elastic,  and  kept  the  observer  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  anxiety  as  to  their  further 
ability  to  support  the  upper  part  of 
Jones.  They  would  in  unison  waver, 
see-saw,  and  lurch  with  him  from  right 
to  left  in  a  manner  creditable  to  a  gym¬ 
nast,  and  crazed  all  speculation  as  to 
the  real  location  of  Jones’  centre  of 
gravity.  Yet  they  were  never  known  to 
give  way.  They  bent,  but  never  broke. 

Jones’  idea  of  the  end  and  aim  of  ex¬ 
istence  was  simply  “grub,  tobacco,  and 
whisky.”  Physically,  he  was  a  living 
and  defying  contradiction  to  the  total 
abstinence  theory.  He  drank  year  in 
and  year  out.  He  drank  all  he  was  able 
to  buy.  He  drank  it  by  the  tumblerful. 
A  privately  prepared  bottle  was  kept  at 
the  store  especially  for  Jones.  His  liba¬ 
tions  from  the  decanter  in  ordinary  use 
were  too  large  to  leave  any  margin  for 
profit.  He  drank  of  the  poorest  and 
cheapest  quality.  He  was  never  sick, 
always  at  work,  always  blessed  with  a 
good  appetite.  No  one  on  the  Bar  ever 
thought  of  saying,  “Jones  is  drinking 
himself  to  death.”  The  old  “resident- 
ers  ”  would  have  laughed  at  such  an 
idea.  They  had  found  Jones  there  in 
1852,  drinking  and  mining  industriously, 
making  an  ounce  or  two  daily,  and  at¬ 
tired  in  that  same  old,  unwashed  shirt 
and  string-tied  duck  pants,  and  his  ex¬ 
cesses  had  long  ceased  to  be  novelties. 
Delirium -tremens  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  said  the  “  snakes  ”  did  bother 
him  once,  but  he’d  got  used  to  ’em.  He 
“told  ’em  to  go  off  about  their  business, 
and  they  went.” 

Jones  was  a  bit  of  a  mechanic,  and 
he  once  made  a  door  for  Thompson. 
“  Thompson,”  said  he,  when  the  job  was 
finished,  “that’s  a  good  piece  of  work, 
aint  it?  Well,  when  I  was  planin’  out 
that  bit  o’  stuff  to-day,  I  planed  the 


heads  off’n  more’n  fourteen  hundred 
snakes !  Say,  give  us  a  snorter,  won’t 
yer?” 

One  night,  he  said  he  heard  a  lot  of 
voices  talking  near  his  cabin.  They 
were  planning  to  kill  Thompson,  and 
rob  the  store.  He  got  up,  and  went  out 
softly,  but  could  see  no  one.  Still,  he 
heard  them  ahead  in  the  darkness.  And 
they  would  somehow  keep  ahead,  al¬ 
though  he  followed  them  a  mile  and  a 
half  down  to  Texas  Bar,  when  all  at 
once  they  seemed  to  cross  the  river,  and 
were  audible  the  other  side,  on  Grave¬ 
yard  Hill.  “Then,”  said  Jones,  “  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘it’s  only  snakes,  by  thunder !’ 
and  I  turned  and  come  home.” 

“  The  beast  with  ten  horns  !  humph  !”' 
remarked  he  one  evening,  the  talk  at 
the  store  having  taken  a  theological 
turn  ;  “why,  I’ve  seen  him  lots  o’  times 
— know  him  like  a  book!” 

Years  before,  Patrick  Rourke  and 
Jones  had  been  intimates.  Paddy  would 
get  drunk,  and  then  devote  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  beating  of  Jones.  At  last, 
Paddy  fell  overboard  from  his  skiff  while 
crossing  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 
His  countrymen  gathered  and  “waked 
him,”  after  their  usual  fashion.  Jones 
was  present,  gravely  and  silently  im¬ 
proving  the  occasion  by  turning  into 
himself  successive  tumblers  of  whisky. 
When  the  last  howl  had  died  away,  and 
the  last  mourner  had  succumbed,  a  late 
walker  on  the  Bar  found  two  cabins  lit 
up.  He  looked  in  one.  There  in  his 
coffin,  stiff  and  motionless,  was  Patrick 
Rourke,  with  six  spermaceti  candles,  half 
burned  away,  on  either  side.  The  wak- 
ers  lay  sprawled  about,  giving  vent  to 
the  stertorous  breath  of  intoxication. 
He  looked  in  the  other  cabin — that  of 
Old  Jones.  O.  J.  lay  on  the  floor ;  at  his 
feet  a  black  bottle;  in  that'flamed  a  sol¬ 
itary  tallow  candle. 

“What  are  you  doing  there,  laid  out 
in  that  way?”  was  asked. 

“Waking  myself,”  said  Jones.  Pad- 
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dy’s  dead,  and  so  am  I — dead  drunk!” 

Finally,  Jones  made  a  “small  raise,” 
and  went  to  San  Francisco.  The  re¬ 
port  crept  back  to  the  Bar  that  he  had 
been  “shanghaed,”  and  put  on  board  a 
clipper  bound  for  Calcutta.  Everyone 
said  that  was  the  last  of  Jones.  Long 
his  cabin  remained  shut  up.  Sometimes 
a  wandering  miner  would  stray  along, 
and  if  he  desired  to  cast  anchor  and  try 
his  luck  on  the  Bar,  Thompson  would 
allow  him  the  use  of  Jones’  cabin.  For 
all  real  estate  on  Stony  Bar,  or  on  any 
Bar — and  there  are  hundreds  of  such  in 
California — in  any  similar  unaccountable 
absence  of  the  owner,  naturally  reverts 
into  the  care  and  possession  of  the  store¬ 
keeper.  Of  a  winter’s  evening,  the  boys 
would  often  mournfully  recall  Old  Jones 
and  his  legs.  Because  there  was  an  in¬ 
dividuality  about  those  legs.  Jones  was 
one  recollection ;  his  legs  another.  No 
one  ever  expected  to  see  Jones  again. 
He  had  drifted  into  the  Bar’s  ancient 
history. 

One  dark  winter’s  afternoon,  Josh  put 
his  head  out  of  a  prospect- hole  which 
had  been  dug  out,  raked,  scraped,  and 
creviced  for  the  twentieth  time.  He 
spoke  in  a  solemn  fashion  to  Old  Griz¬ 
zly:  “There’s  a  ghost,  or  there  is  Old 
Jones  coming  down  the  Red  Mountain 
trail!” 

Legs  unstable,  yet  never  prostrated, 
duck  pants  tied  by  the  same  string  and 
ever  on  the  verge  of  coming  off,  gray 
shirt,  and  Old  Jones,  were  all  there  after 
his  two  years’  absence.  He  went  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  store,  turned  down  a  tumbler¬ 
ful  of  whisky,  took  possession  of  his 
cabin,  and  moved  along  the  same  as  ever 
in  his  accustomed  track  of  chronic  ine¬ 
briation. 

Another  regular  attendant  at  Stony 
Bar  Store  was  Bloody  Bill.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  a  hard  and  persevering 
drinker,  one  of  the  ugliest  in  face  of  the 
race,  and  his  sole  expletive  for  purposes 
of  description,  admiration,  indignation, 


pathos,  or  any  other  sentiment,  was 
“bloody,”  from  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  But  he  seldom  spoke.  Nor  did 
his  silence  impress  one  with  the  idea  of 
profundity.  He  was  intellectually  torpid. 
While  others  talked,  he  was  content  to 
listen  heavily.  He  seemed  not  to  gath¬ 
er  therefrom  idea  or  suggestion,  but  a 
sort  of  inert  and  stupid  wonderment, 
such  as  any  one  may  suppose  a  Hotten¬ 
tot  might  derive  from  hearing  the  “  Ora¬ 
torio  of  the  Creation.”  He  never  vent¬ 
ured  an  opinion.  He  seemed  never  to 
speculate,  never  to  be  curious,  never  to 
admire.  The  oyster  cemented  to  the 
rock,  and  simply  gaping  for  its  suste¬ 
nance,  is  emblematic  of  Bloody  Bill’s 
mentality.  Even  whisky  failed  to  wake 
him  up.  A  half-pint  might  cause  a  dull 
glow  in  his  incombustible  brain,  but  it 
never  flashed  or  flamed.  Old  Jones,  in 
what  we  termed  his  fourth  stage,  when 
his  legs  were  bending  like  reeds  before 
the  hurricane,  would  quote  Shakspeare, 
and  a  tattered  coverless  copy  of  the 
bard  was  to  be  seen  in  his  cabin  promi¬ 
nent  between  a  piece  of  rusty  bacon  and 
the  flour- sack.  But  in  Bloody  Bill’s 
world,  no  poets  had  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  When  Old  Jones  quoted  Hamlet 
to  Bloody  Bill,  he  was  simply  a  lunatic. 

Bloody  Bill  once,  while  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor,  shot  a  hog.  It  proved 
to  be  one  of  Thompson’s,  who  demand¬ 
ed  payment  therefor,  and  was  refused. 
Whereupon  Bill  was  summoned  before 
the  bar  of  justice  in  Chinese  Camp. 
Bill  had  never  been  in  a  difficulty  of 
this  sort  before.  He  had  no  more  idea 
of  the  law’s  operation  than  his  murder¬ 
ed  porcine  victim.  Thompson,  the  plaint¬ 
iff,  was  his  only  friend.  He  had  been 
his  counselor  for  years,  and  whenever 
Bill  had  fallen  into  trouble  it  was  Thomp¬ 
son  who  helped  him  out.  As  he  had 
done  before,  so  did  he  in  this  case. 

“Look  ’ere,”  said  he  to  Thompson, 
a  little  previous  to  the  trial :  “  what  must 
I  do  habout  this  bloody  muss?” 
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“You  must  get  a  lawyer  to  defend 
you,”  replied  Thompson. 

“Git  a  lawyer!  I  dunno  no  bloody 
lawyer!  See  here — you  git  one  for  me, 
wont  yer  ?” 

So  Thompson,  plaintiff,  managed  his 
opponent’s  case  as  well  as  his  own ; 
Bloody  Bill  meantime  looking  on  in  a 
state  of  helplessness.  Thompson  was 
obliged  to  relent.  Whisky,  more  than 
Bill,  had  done  the  deed.  Bill  was  let 
off  with  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  and  costs, 
which  Thompson,  after  all,  was  obliged 
to  pay  for  him,  taking  Bill’s  note  there¬ 
for,  and  the  parties  to  the  suit  returned 
amicably  together  to  Stony  Bar;  Bill 
being  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  as  an  interesting  though  complicat¬ 
ed  episode  in  his  existence’  and  in  some 
doubt  whether  he  or  Thompson  had 
won  the  case. 

George  Packhard,  another  customer, 
slipped  through  life  with  very  little  fric¬ 
tion.  His  keel  never  grated  against 
rocks.  Everything  with  him  seemed 
oiled  and  in  running  order.  If  the  world 
was  cross,  and  sour,  and  out  of  sorts, 
when  it  came  his  way,  he  still  preserved 
his  equanimity.  He  never  went  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  He  seemed  to  have  found  the 
golden  mean.  He'  could  walk  into 
temptation  and  come  out  perhaps  a  trifle 
shaken,  but  not  battered  to  pieces  like 
some. 

George  had  a  father-in-law,  the  epit¬ 
ome  of  restless  energy  —  a  man  never 
content  unless  at  work  himself,  and 
having  everyone  at  work  about  him — 
who  deemed  life  to  be  a  hard  thing,  and 
if  it  were  not,  it  was  one’s  duty  to  make 
it  so.  But  George  lived  with  him  and 
moved  along  at  the  same  easy  pace. 
One  stormy  morning,  he  came  to  the 
store  to  borrow  a  jack-plane.  The  busy, 
bustling,  uncomfortable  father-in-law 
was  waiting  for  it.  Stony  Bar  Store 
looked  very  comfortable  that  morning. 
No  one  would  work  outside  in  such 


weather.  Josh,  Old  Jones,  Old  Grizzly, 
Black  Harry,  and  Bloody  Bill  were  seat¬ 
ed  about  the  stove,  some  carving  man- 
zanito  pipes,  some  fabricating  little  men 
of  wire  and  pasteboard,  who,  on  being 
put  in  proper  communication  with  the 
hot-air  current  running  up  the  stove¬ 
pipe,  did  industriously,  energetically, 
and  even  at  times  spasmodically,  propel 
paper  saws,  grindstones,  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery.  George  sat  down,  lit  his  pipe, 
and  realizing  fully  the  charm,  peace,  and 
content  of  the  Bar  Store  on  such  a  rainy 
day,  lent  his  aid  in  the  fabrication  of 
manzanito  pipes  and  pasteboard  men 
for  three  whole  days,  so  that  eventually 
that  stove-pipe  from  top  to  bottom  pre¬ 
sented  a  mass  of  busy  toilers  in  the  air, 
while  the  storm  raged  without,  and  the 
still  stormier  father-in-law  raged  at  his 
slow  and  deliberate  son-in-law  at  home. 

Stony  Bar  Store  and  its  customers 
are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Two  years 
ago,  I  traveled  over  the  ground.  Only 
old  memories  left,  and  a  few  graves. 
Yet  how  little  change!  The  ragged 
crest  of  Red  Mountain  had  not  altered ; 
the  river  turns  as  abruptly  as  ever  at  its 
base,  and  rolls  perseveringly  onward. 
Only  gone  a  few  mites  of  men  and  their 
houses.  Not  a  ruin  left.  A  great  rise 
of  the  Tuolumne  had  covered  their  sites 
a  fathom  deep  with  alluvium  and  bowl¬ 
ders.  Then  a  gentler  power  came  strew¬ 
ing  seeds,  and  the  wild  herbage  sprung 
up  on  the  deposit.  A  dreamy  silence 
lay  over  all.  Month  after  month  passes, 
and  not  a  man  treads  the  trail,  fast  fad¬ 
ing  out,  over  Red  Mountain.  Twenty- 
odd  years  ago,  scores  of  men  on  that 
hot,  stony  waste  by  the  river-side  grasp¬ 
ed  eagerly  at  the  New  York  Herald, 
when  the  news-vender  brought  the  fort¬ 
nightly  number.  Who  reads  the  Herald 
there  to-day?  Nobody  left.  Just  a 
swoop  of  civilization’s  busy  wing,  and 
it  is  gone,  leaving  rocks,  mountain,  and 
river  to  their  primeval  silence. 
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A  POET  offers  to  the  literary  world, 
and  to  the  great  public,  whose 
heart  has  learned  to  throb  in  unison 
with  his  verse,  a  new  creation  of  his 
genius.  Emphatic  approval  thereof  is 
testified  by  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the 
first  edition.  A  further  supply  being 
then  called  for,  what  rights,  if  any,  has 
the  public  aforesaid  acquired  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  it  desires  to  purchase,  which 
the  author  is  bound  to  respect  ?  If  none, 
then  the  latter  is  doubtless  justified  in 
any  amount  of  tinkering  and  alteration 
which,  after  the  inspired  moment  of  cre¬ 
ation  has  passed,  he  may  in  later  moods 
consider  an  improvement  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal.  But  does  it  seem  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  fair  dealing,  to  which  in  oth¬ 
er  matters  he  would  strictly  conform, 
that  he  should,  in  effect,  say  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  “I  will  give  you,  not  that  which 
you  imagine  yourself  to  be  purchasing, 
but  a  different  article,  which  I,  the  au¬ 
thor,  whose  judgment  is  necessarily  bet¬ 
ter  than  yours,  consider  an  improvement 
thereon?”  We  shall  endeavor  to  ad¬ 
duce  a  few  instances  of  authors’  revis¬ 
ions,  to  show,  that,  to  the  general  rule 
of  cinque  in  sua  arte  credendum  est,  the 
poet  often  forms  the  confirmatory  excep¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  that  when  the 
carpenter,  the  shipwright,  or  the  watch¬ 
maker  announces  an  improvement  upon 
articles  formerly  produced,  the  public, 
if  he  be  an  honest  man,  may  safely  take 
his  word,  as  knowing  more  about  the 
matter  than  they.  Not  so  with  the  poet. 
The  public  at  large  often  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  words  of  true  poetic  in¬ 
spiration  better  than  he  from  whose  lips 
they  fall.  On  others’  work  his  judgment 
may  be  clear  and  reliable ;  his  own  he 
sometimes  blindly  mutilates,  and  com¬ 


placently  calls  upon  the  world  to  admire 
the  change. 

Tennyson,  beside  the  blaze  of  whose 
genius  all  living  poets  pale  their  ineffect¬ 
ual  fires — who  writes  immortal  verse  and 
Laura- Matilda. doggerel,  and,  were  he 
asked,  might  often  fail  to  tell  you  which 
was  which — Tennyson  himself  forms  no 
exception  to  this  astonishing  poetic  pro¬ 
clivity  toward  the  mutilation  of  offspring. 
Take  one  or  two  of  his  changes  since 
the  first  edition  of  In  Memoriajn ,  and 
first  this  example  from  canto  124,  last 
stanza: 

“  And  hears  at  times  a  sentinel 
Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 

And  whispers  in  the  vast  of  space 
Among  the  worlds,  that  all  is  well.” 

“In  the  vast  of  space  among  the 
worlds  !  ”  What  can  more  grandly  sug¬ 
gest  that  limitless  immensity  which  is 
beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ?  But 
the  author  could  not  consider  it  quite 
well  enough  to  let  alone,  and  gives  us 
instead : 

“  And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space. 

In  the.  dark  night,  that  all  is  well.” 

In  canto  127,  the  mission  of  the  hours 
is  said  to  be  not  merely 

“To  shift  an  arbitrary  power. 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk, 

To  make  old  baseness  picturesque, 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower.” 

That  is,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  to  throw  an 
air  of  attractive  romance  over  the  base 
deeds  of  some  old  cattle -stealing  ma¬ 
rauder,  as  well  as  over  the  moss-grown 
tower  in  which  he  lived.  The  change 
of  a  single  letter  eliminates  the  first  idea, 
and  repeats  the  second  in  both  lines : 

“To  make  old  bareness  picturesque, 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower.” 

In  canto  24,  first  stanza,  Tennyson 
originally  wrote : 
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“And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say? 

The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 
Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night.” 

What  light  is  pure  when  spots  are  on 
the  very  sun  ?  But  we  are  now  told  to 
read  the  second  line: 

“  As  sure  and  perfect  as  I  say.” 

In  canto  66,  third  stanza,  these  lines 
once  stood : 

“  And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  tipped  in  gray.” 

The  first  line  of  dawn*  which  tips  the 
darkness  seems  well  enough  suggested, 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  the  author  pre¬ 
fers  another  figure,  and  gives  us  “ dip¬ 
ped  in  gray.” 

Further  on : 

“  And  in  the  chancel  like  a  ghost 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn.” 

For  “chancel”  we  must  now  read  “ dark 
church .” 

In  Maud ,  the  hero,  in  delirious  rav¬ 
ing,  curses  “the  British  vermin  —  the 
rat,”  and  exclaims : 

“Arsenic — arsenic,  sir — would  do  it.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  remove  the 
backbone  of  this  line  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  “ sure ”  for  “sir,”  making  it  a 
soliloquy  instead  of  an  emphatic  asser¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  reader  —  to  con¬ 
tradict,  if  he  dare.  And  we  have  al¬ 
ways  preferred  the  “Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade”  in  its  original  words,  where, 

“  Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 

With  many  a  desperate  stroke. 

The  Russian  line  they  broke,” 

to  any  of  the  various  changed  and 
amended  versions  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  since  favored  us. 

But  Mr.  Tennyson’s  most  remarkable 
performance  of  late  years  has  been  in 
our  eyes  the  composition  of  a  couple  of 
parodies,  as  they  might  almost  be  called, 
but  that  parodies  are  amusing,  of  two  of 
the  most  exquisite  gems  of  The  Princess. 
We  have  been  told,  but  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  actually  desired  to  substi¬ 


tute  them  for  the  originals  in  the  latest 
edition,  but  that  his  publishers,  knowing 
that  there  were  insults  which  even  a 
pensive  public  would  resent,  persuaded 
him  to  publish  them  separately,  in  order 
that  the  improvement  on  earlier  efforts 
might  clearly  appear.  However  this 
may  be,  the  astounding  fact  remains 
that  the  poet  who  wrote  the  first,  and 
knew  the  public  estimation  thereof,  in 
his  sober  senses  wrote  and  published 
the  second : 

“Thy  voice  is  heard  thro’  rolling  drums 
That  beat  to  battle  where  he  stands ; 

Thy  face  across  his  fancy  comes, 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands. 

A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow, 

He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee  ; 

The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee.” 

“  So  Lilia  sung — we  thought  her  half-possessed, 

She  struck  such  warbling  fury  thro’  the  words.” 

Mr.  Tennyson  seems  now  to  think 
that  the  “warbling  fury”  were  best  elim¬ 
inated,  and  gives  us  the  following : 

“  Lady,  let  the  rolling  drums 
Beat  to  battle  where  thy  warrior  stands ; 

Now  thy  face  across  his  fancy  comes. 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands, 

Lady,  let  the  trumpets  blow  ; 

Clasp  thy  little  babes  about  thy  knee  ; 

Now  their  warrior  father  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee.” 

Reader,  we  echo  your  groan  ! 

The  second  parody  is  on  “  Home  they 
brought  her  warrior  dead,”  and  com¬ 
mences  : 

“  Home  they  brought  him  slain  with  spears.” 

Having  drawn  our  instances  thus  far 
from  him  whom  we  regard  as  the  great¬ 
est  living  poet,  it  will  perhaps  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  to  state  that 
the  same  remarkable  inability  to  let  well 
alone  manifests  itself  in  some  degree  in 
the  case  of  one  of  whom  our  nation  is 
justly  proud,  James  Russell  Lowell.  Of 
all  the  works  of  this  American  poet,  that 
from  which,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  a  fire 
as  of  Tennysonian  genius  most  grandly 
shines,  is  that  entitled  “The  Washers 
of  the  Shroud.”  The  writer  first  read 
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it  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  by  the  light 
of  a  picket-fire  on  the  Potomac,  and  was 
so  much  impressed  that  he  was  able  the 
next  day  to  repeat  the  greater  part  frotn 
memory  to  a  comrade  of  great  literary 
and  poetic  taste  —  killed,  alas!  in  the 
next  battle  —  by  whom  his  admiration 
was  fully  shared.  Purchasing  recently 
the  complete  edition  of  Lowell’s  works, 
the  writer  turned  eagerly  to  the  poem 
in  question,  which  recalled  vividly  the 
scenes  where  it  was  first  perused.  Alas  ! 
not  even  our  own  poet  had  been  able  to 
let  well  entirely  alone,  though,  in  view 
of  the  Tennysonian  example,  the  dam¬ 
age  was  less  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Six  alterations  had  been  made 
in  the  piece  as  originally  published,  of 
which  one  is  unimportant,  and  five,  in 
the  writer’s  humble  opinion,  are  changes 
for  the  worse  in  greater  or  less  degrees. 
The  first  stanza  read  as  follows  : 

“  Along  a  river-side,  I  know  not  where, 

I  walked  last  night  in  mystery  of  dream. 

A  chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my  hair. 

To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid  gleam 
Of  a  moon-wraith  that  waned  thro’  haunted  air.” 

For  “last  night”  we  now  read  “ o?ie 
night.”  A  very  trifling  change,  yet  it 
makes  the  difference  between  fixing  the 
listener’s  attention  to  something  yet 
vivid  in  the  narrator’s  brain,  and  the  re¬ 
cital  of  perhaps  an  old  story. 

In  the  original  poem  were  these  words: 

“  Gather  the  ravens  then  in  funeral  file 
For  him— life’s  morn-gold  bright  yet  in  his  hair.” 

The  author  seems  to  have  thought 
that  there  was  too  much  shine  in  those 
lustrous  curls,  and  therefore  strikes  out 
the  word  “bright,”  and  writes,  “life’s 
morn  yet  golden  in  his  hair.”  Again : 

“Three  roots  bear  up  dominion  :  knowledge,  will — 
These  two  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet  the  third, 
Obedience,  the  great  tap-root  that  still 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  duty  is  not  stirred 
Though  the  storm’s  plowshare  spend  its  utmost  skill.” 


We  confess,  “the  storm’s  plowshare  ” 
seemed  to  us  a  striking  figure,  well  sug¬ 
gesting  that  furrow  of  devastation  which 
marks  through  the  forest  the  track  of 
the  tornado’s  might.  But  no  —  the  au¬ 
thor  has  something  better  for  us  now 
than  a  common  agricultural  implement, 
and  gives  us  “  heaven-loosed  tempests ” 
in  its  place.  There  is  no  objection  to 
“heaven-loosed  tempests;”  still  the  ex¬ 
pression  might  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  author  of  “God  bless  the  Regent 
and  the  Duke  of  York.” 

“  Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper — ’tis  not  we 
Denounce  it,  but  the  law  beyond  all  time. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Hath  he  the  many’s  plaudits  found  more  sweet 
Than  wisdom  ?  held  opinion’s  wind  for  law? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  headsman’fc  feet.” 

“  The  headsman  ” — we  all  know  him  ; 
that  stalwart  figure  with  scarlet  gar¬ 
ments,  masked  face,  and  glittering  axe, 
and  for  his  heavy  footsteps  we  listen 
with  awe.  But  on  second  thoughts  the 
author  seems  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
introducing  such  a  personage,  and  gives 
us  “ the  doomster"  in  his  place.  Who's 
he?  Why,  a  sort  of  clerk  in  the  Scotch 
courts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pronounce 
sentences  of  death,  of  which,  however, 
the  execution  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  invariable,  since  the  respectable 
Mr.  Ratcliff,  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
boasted  of  having  “faced  the  doomster” 
five  times  without  material  detriment. 

“  Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those  who  win 

Death’s  royal  purple  in  the  enemy’s  lines.” 

Why  should  we  be  now  told  for  “ene¬ 
my  ”  to  read  “foeman  ?  ”  One  is  poetry, 
and  the  other  prose?  Granted;  but  in 
writing,  not  of  the  wars  of  the  Crusad¬ 
ers,  but  of  our  own  battles  of  yesterday, 
a  word  in  daily  use  sometimes  has  great¬ 
er  force,  even  in  verse,  than  its  hack¬ 
neyed  poetical  synonym. 
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“  QE^OR!  Pepita  !  —  she  is  sick. 

3  Come  !  make  her  well !  ” 

The  hot  July  sun  was  pouring  down 
on  the  dusty  street,  drinking  up  the 
scanty  moisture  left  by  the  lumbering 
water-cart,  that  waged  unequal  warfare 
with  the  thirsty  air,  in  an  attempt  to  lay 
the  powdery  dust.  Down  in  the  lower 
streets,  the  water  in  the  zanjas  crept 
along,  under  the  cool  shade  of  the  wav¬ 
ing  willows,  seeking  the  vineyards  and 
the  orchards  beyond.  Across  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  river — El  Rio  de  la  Reina  de 
los  Angeles  —  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
water  shrunk  away  out  of  sight  in  the 
sand,  weighed  down  with  the  load  of  its 
name  ?  Across  the  willow-fringed  banks, 
the  bluff  loomed  up,  brown  and  bare, 
and  then  sloped  off  into  the  broad  plain, 
where,  miles  and  miles  away,  lay  the 
corn-fields  of  Los  Nietos,  and  still  other 
miles  beyond,  the  vineyards  and  the 
swaying  poplars  of  Anaheim.  The  last 
fleecy  cloud  of  the  night -fog  had  lifted 
and  rolled  off  oceanward,  with  the  dying 
puff  of  the  land-breeze  coming  down 
from  the  Sierra  Madre. 

“Senor!  Pepita! — she  is  sick.  Come! 
make  her  well !” 

A  little  brown  face,  tanned  by  the  sun; 
a  tattered  hat,  many  sizes  too  large  for 
the  childish  wearer;  shirt  not  too  clean; 
and  pantaloons,  hardly  enough  to  be 
worth  mention ;  but  a  soft,  liquid  eye 
that  even  yet,  within  its  depths,  had  the 
lingering  dream  of  the  old  race-home  on 
the  banks  of  the  sun -kissed  Guadal¬ 
quivir. 

“  Come !  make  her  well ;  with  medi¬ 
cinal —  I  am  Diego.” 

Down  Main  Street,  past  the  old  mis¬ 
sion  church,  with  its  burning  tapers 
and  its  chiming  bell — where  the  tattered 


hat  was  lifted  with  the  reverence  of  a 
true  child  of  the  faith  —  down  the  dusty 
street  of  “Sonora,”  and  then  through 
an  arched  doorway  into  a  diminutive 
court -yard,  the  little  bare  feet  led  the 
way. 

On  a  low  chair  by  the  window  sat 
Pepita;  a  thin,  wasted,  girlish  face,  set 
in  the  drooping  folds  of  the  black  shawl 
that,  Spanish  fashion,  enveloped  the 
head,  like  a  picture  in  its  frame  ;  cheeks 
hollow,  and  the  great  lustrous  eyes  shin¬ 
ing  with  a  brilliancy  that  only  comes 
in  the  late  evening  of  parting  life,  even 
as  the  gleam  of  the  far-off  ocean  swells 
under  the  slanting  flame  of  the  dying 
sun. 

Upon  the  folds  of  the  black  dress 
rested  idly  a  thin,  transparent  hand — so 
thin  that  the  veins  shone  through  the 
skin,  with  a  tracery  of  delicate  blue  lines. 

“Ay  de  mi!  Miseria!  Miseria  !  ” 
sighed  the  portly  madre  —  the  mother. 
“ Mai  del  corazon  ”  (sick  at  heart),  she 
explained  in  her  labored  English.  Af¬ 
terward  she  told  me  the  story.  “  Un 
Americano”  had  seen  Pepita  at  the 
church,  and  pleased  with  her  face  had 
sought  her  out,  had  followed  her  with 
eyes  of  devotion,  and  spoken  tender 
words  of  love,  until  Pepita’s  eyes  learn¬ 
ed  to  watch  daily  for  his  coming.  Then 
one  day  he  only  said,  “Good-by,  Pepi¬ 
ta!  I  am  going  away.”  And  Pepita, 
like  a  stricken  deer  wounded  to  the 
death,  gently,  with  no  word  of  complaint, 
only  in  the  eyes  a  sad,  wistful  look  that 
never  went  away,  turned  to  die. 

“  And  now — mia  pobre  Pepita  / — she 
will  die ;  ”  wept  the  poor  ?nadre. 

The  physician  has  no  drug  for  a  broken 
heart.  I  could  only  tell  the  poor  moth¬ 
er,  in  such  fragmentary  Spanish  as  I 
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could  command,  that  God  knows  best ; 
and  prescribing  a  simple  mixture  to 
please  her,  I  went  away,  leaving  Pepka 
with  the  strange,  still  look  on  her  face, 
and  little  Diego,  crouching  by  her  side 
with  a  sadly  olden  shadow  in  his  young 
eyes,  gazing  mournfully  up  at  the  wast¬ 
ed  face  above  him. 

July  has  just  gone  with  its  heat  and 
its  dust,  and  August  is  come ;  but  the 
hot  sun  grows  hotter,  and  the  parched 
sand  in  the  streets  becomes  drier  and 
drier,  despite  the  dogggd  yet  hopeless 
efforts  of  the  before- mentioned  water- 
cart.  The  summer  fires  are  raging  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  tall  columns  of 
smoke  lift  slowly  up  in  the  heated  air, 
and  then,  away  above  the  summit  of  the 
range,  drift  off  sleepily  seaward.  The 
long  trains  from  Cerro  Gordo  and  Lone 
Pine,  with  double  -  wagons  coupled  to¬ 
gether  like  cars,  and  the  dozen  mules 
hitched  to  each — yellow  with  the  dust  of 
the  desert  —  come  slowly  toiling  along 
the  street,  laden  with  bullion  from  the 
mines.  The  patient  mules  prick  up 
their  long  ears  at  the  sight  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  water  in  the  zanjas ,  and  the  fresh 
green  of  the  drooping  willowS.  The 
ripening  figs  under  the  broad,  green 
leaves  turn  each  day  a  deeper  purple. 
Across  the  river  the  barley  -  fields  wave 
yellow  as  gold ;  while  away  beyond,  the 
brown  plains  grow  browner  and  brown¬ 
er,  save  where  the  long -leaved  corn  of 
Los  Nietos  and  El  Monte  sways  in  the 
August  noon. 

Little  Diego  comes  wearily  toiling  up 
the  stairway  to  my  office  at  times,  with 
a  sorely  troubled  face.  “Pepita  takes 
the  medicina;  why  Pepita  no  get  well  ?  ” 
Then,  one  day,  he  comes  again  with  the 
light  of  a  sad  discovery  in  his  troubled 
eyes:  “Senor,  now  I  know  why  Pepita 
no  get  well.  She  want  to  die;  no  want 
to  get  well.”  And  the  little  eyes  fill, 
and  the  childish  voice  chokes  into  a 
sob. 


I  go  at  times  to  see  Pepita.  The  thin, 
wasted  face  grows  thinner,  and  the  great, 
lustrous  eyes  grow  daily  larger.  No 
complaints.  “No  hay  dolor”  she  says; 
“only  so  weak.”  She  does  not  walk 
now,  but  sits  by  the  window  looking  out 
at  the  hot  sun.  “Los  Americanos ,”  she 
says,  “come  from  far  off,  where  the  skies 
are  cold;  they  do  not  love  the  sun.  But 
los  Espaholes — ah !  we  are  born  in  the 
sun -land;  we  love  the  sun.”  And  the 
warm  rays  glance  in  and  touch  the  thin 
face  with  a  loving  kiss,  and  flush  the 
wan  cheeks  for  a  moment  with  their  gold. 

Pepita  rests  her  hand  caressingly  a 
moment  upon  the  head  of  little  Diego 
beside  her,  and  softly  murmurs,  “Mi 
poor  Diegito  !  and  poor  madre  /” 

I  sit  in  the  cool  shade  and  watch  her; 
while  she  leans  back  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  her  eyes  wander  out  to  the 
tiny  basin  of  the  little  fountain  in  the 
court -yard,  where,  under  the  clustered 
grapes,  just  tinging  with  purple,  a  mock¬ 
ing-bird  dips  his  beak  in  the  limpid  wa¬ 
ter,  and  chirps  short  snatches  of  mim¬ 
icking  song.  And  yet  she  does  not  see 
the  bird,  nor  the  purple  grapes,  nor  the 
dripping  water  of  the  fountain;  she  is 
looking  with  the  strange,  still  look,  away 
beyond.  Do  the  sad  eyes,  with  the 
strength  that  is  born  of  quick -coming 
death,  see  sights  that  from  my  eyes  are 
hidden  ? 

Back  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room,  where  she  thinks  no  one  may  see 
her,  the  poor  madre  every  little  while 
wipes  her  eyes,  but  makes  no  sound ; 
and  Diego,  crouching  on  the  floor,  with 
the  torn  pantaloons,  and  the  shirt  that 
is  still  not  too  clean,  never  turns  the 
wistful,  childish  eyes,  heavy  with  the 
coming  shadow  of  their  first  great  sor¬ 
row,  from  the  wasted  face  upon  the  pil¬ 
low ;  and  the  afternoon  sun  creeps  low¬ 
er  and  lower  down  in  the  west,  seeking 
the  ocean. 

August  with  its  weary  heat  has  gone, 
and  the  September  days  are  here.  Yet 
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still  the  fires  rage  in  the  mountains,  and 
still  the  cloud  of  smoke  follows  the  line 
of  the  tall  peaks  away  off  westward  to 
the  sea.  Still  the  dust  and  the  hot  days; 
only  the  nights  are  growing  cooler.  I 
sit  in  my  office,  and  look  out  over  the 
flat  roofs,  toward  the  river.  The  sea- 
breeze  has  not  yet  set  in,  and  the  hush-, 
ed  air  wavers  with  heat.  A  fig-tree 
spreads  its  broad  leaves  out  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  drinking  in  the  warmth.  An 
orange-tree,  with  its  smooth  round  trunk 
and  dumpy  top,  looking  like  the  toy- 
trees  of  a  child’s  play-village,  stands  be¬ 
yond.  Then,  the  broad  reach  of  a  vine¬ 
yard,  just  showing  a  tinge  of  autumn 
brown';  then,  the  willows  bordering  the 
river,  and  the  yellow  bluffs,  and  the 
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brown  plain  with  the  dusty  line  of  a  road 
winding  on  into  the  distance,  and  a  wag¬ 
on  toiling  slowly  away. 

The  first  puff  of  the  sea-breeze  comes 
down  Los  Angeles  Street,  bearing  a  filmy 
cloud  of  dust;  the  leaves  of  the  vineyard 
quiver  as  with  the  touch  of  an  unseen 
hand;  a  cluster  of  tall,  green  canes, 
down  by  the  water,  sways  gracefully  to 
and  fro.  I  sit  and  gaze,  half- dreaming 
in  the  quiet  morning,  when  the  bells  in 
the  old  mission  church  wail  out  on  the 
air  a  slow  tolling  for  the  dead.  A  faint 
knocking  sounds  at  my  door.  I  cry 
out,  “  Come  in  f”  and  the  face  of  little 
Diego  peers  through,  a  tear  glistening 
on  the  brown  cheek,  and  a  sobbing  voice 
says,  “Senor!  Pepita  !  —  she  is  dead!” 


JUDAS. 

[FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MONTI.] 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  noise  was  heard,  that  hell 
Quaked  but  to  know  its  awful,  broken  sound  ; 

And  lo!  the  Christ,  whom  all  His  powers  surround, 
Comes  the  wide  empire  of  the  lost  to  quell. 

There  that  grim  sinner — so  the  paths  compel — 

Met  Him,  and  gazed,  nor  voice  nor  motion  found. 

At  last,  he  wept;  the  big  tears  burst  their  bound 
In  those  sunk  eyes,  and  like  hot  lava  fell. 

Burned  like  a  flame  on  the  black  body  obscene 
The  ethereal  light;  and  dews  infernal  lay 
Steaming  on  every  member,  in  that  sheen. 

Then  through  the  mist  came  down  with  flashing  sway 
The  sword  of  Justice;  and  at  once  the  Nazarene 
Turned,  with  averted  eyes,  and  went  His  way. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 

NO.  X.  — THE  NEESHENAMS. 


PERHAPS  this  nation  ought  to  be 
included  with  the  Meidoos,  of  the 
Yuba  and  Feather  rivers.  Such  is  the° 
classification  of  some  of  the  pioneers, 
but  they  have  seldom  traveled  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  territory, 
and  carefully  noted  the  languages.  I 
prefer  to  group  all  the  tribes  between 
Bear  River  and  the  Cosumnes  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  nation,  with  the  above  name,  for 
several  reasons : 

ist.  As  you  travel  south  from  Chico, 
the  Indians  call  themselves  meidoo  un¬ 
til  you  reach  Bear  River;  but  below  that 
it  is  neeshenam ,  or  sometimes  mana ,  or 
maidec ,  all  of  which  denote  “men”  or 
“  Indians.” 

2d.  The  Meidoo  and  Neeshenam  nu¬ 
merals  are  a  good  deal  alike,  but  there 
is  a  more  abrupt  change  at  Bear  River 
than  anywhere  else,  and  south  of  that 
stream  they  remain  nearly  uniform  to 
the  Cosumnes. 

3d.  South  of  Bear  River  the  tribes 
are  designated  almost  entirely  by  the 
points  of  the  compass,  while  north  of  it 
they  have  fixed,  specific  names. 

4th.  The  customs  of  the  Neeshenams 
are  different  in  important  respects  from 
those  of  the  Meidoos,  and  especially  in 
that  very  few  of  the  former  observe  the 
great  Annual  Dance  for  the  Dead. 

As  to  language,  the  Meidoo  shades 
away  so  gradually  into  the  Neeshenam 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  anywhere.  But  it  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  because  a  vocabulary  taken 
down  on  Feather  River  will  lose  three- 
fourths  of  its  words  before  it  reaches  the 
Cosumnes.  Even  a  vocabulary  taken 
on  Bear  River  will  lose  half  or  more  of 
its  words  in  going  to  the  Cosumnes, 


which  denotes,  as  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Neeshenam  language  varies  greatly  with¬ 
in  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  less  ho¬ 
mogeneous  and  more  thronged  with  di¬ 
alects  than  any  other  tongue  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Let  an  I  ndian  go  even  from  George¬ 
town  to  American  Flat,  or  from  Bear 
River  to  Auburn,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  numerals,  he  will  not  at  first 
understand  above  one  word  in  four  or 
five,  or  six.  But,  with  this  small  stock 
in  common,  and  the  same  laws  of  gram¬ 
mar  to  guide  them,  they  pick  up  each 
other’s  dialects  with  amazing  rapidity. 
It  is  these  wide  variations  which  have 
caused  some  pioneers  to  believe  that 
there  is  one  tongue  spoken  on  the  plains 
around  Sacramento,  and  another  in  the 
mountains ;  whereas  they  are  as  nearly 
identical  as  the  mountain  dialects  are. 

So  long  as  the  numerals  remain  the 
same,  I  count  it  one  language ;  and  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  Indians  gen¬ 
erally  learn  each  other’s  dialects ;  but 
when  the  numerals  change  utterly,  they 
often  find  it  easier  to  speak  English  to¬ 
gether  than  to  acquire  another  tongue. 
As  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Neeshenam  there  is  no  doubt,  for  at 
the  Cosumnes  the  language  changes  ab¬ 
ruptly  and  totally. 

Like  all  others,  the  Neeshenams  name 
every  camp,  spring,  river,  etc.,  but  they 
very  seldom  use  the  name  of  a  camp  or 
village,  as  other  nations  do,  to  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  it.  Whatever  Indians 
live  next  east  of  them  they  call  eastern¬ 
ers,  and  if  there  is  a  camp  a  little  farther 
east,  they  vary  the  form.  Thus  they 
use  Notos,  Notonans,  and  Notodngcows, 
which  may  be  rendered  “easters,”  “east¬ 
erns,”  and  “easterners.”  So  contracted 
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are  their  journeyings  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  they  do  not  need  a  complicated 
system  of  names.  If  there  are  any  peo¬ 
ple  living  twenty  miles  away,  they  are 
not  aware  of  their  existence.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  learn  any  fixed  names  of  tribes. 
There  are  the  Poosoonas,  at  the  mouth 
of  American  River,  north  side;  the  Quo- 
toas,  at  Placerville;  the  Colomas,  at  Co- 
loma;  and  the  Wapiimnies,  near  La- 
trobe.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
considerable  number  of  tribal  names,  for 
they  are  such  a  nomadic  nation  (within 
small  limits)  that  they  exist  in  a  contin¬ 
ual  chaos.  They  move  their  camps  so 
often  that  they  have  not  even  names  for 
them,  properly  speaking  —  that  is,  no 
name  separate  and  apart  from  that  of 
the  spring,  bowlder,  tree,  creek,  or  what 
not,  where  they  may  happen  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time  to  be  camping.  Hence,  in 
designating  one  another,  they  always  use 
the  points  of  the  compass — tosheem ,  co- 
mo,  noto ,  tei  (north,  south,  east,  west) — 
in  various  forms  ;  and  those  living  near 
Bear  River  always  add  cow  (place),  as 
Tdwsingcow,  Comodngcow,  Notodng- 
cow,  Teingcow. 

There  are  also  some  curious  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  regard  to  personal  names.  Qne 
can  very  seldom  learn  an  Indian’s,  and 
never  a  squaw’s,  Indian  name,  though 
they  will  tell  their  American  titles  read¬ 
ily  enough.  It  is  a  greater  breach  of 
decorum  to  ask  a  squaw  her  name  than 
it  is  among  us  to  ask  a  lady  her  age.  I 
have  often  made  the  attempt,  and  never 
yet  have  learned  a  squaw’s  Indian  name 
from  her  own  lips.  A  husband  never 
calls  his  wife  by  name  on  any  account, 
and  it  is  said  that  divorces  have  been 
produced  by  no  other  provocation  than 
that!  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  resem¬ 
blances  between  feminine  human  nature 
in  the  aboriginal  and  the  civilized  state. 
No  squaw  will  reveal  her  own  name,  but 
she  will  tell  all  her  neighbors’  that  she 
can  think  of!  For  the  reason  above 


given,  many  people  believe  that  half  the 
squaws  have  no  names  at  all.  So  far  is 
this  from  the  truth,  that  everyone  pos¬ 
sesses  at  least  one,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three.  Hella  Neodchechit  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  instance  of  two  ;  and  Hdy- 
walla  Claygle  Numnum,  of  three.  As 
usual  in  California,  a  great  majority  of 
the  names  have  no  significance,  being 
merely  such  collocations  of  sounds  as 
are  euphonious  to  their  ears.  If  one 
has  any  meaning,  it  is  generally  the 
name  of  some  animal,  as  Wowkle  —  a 
woman’s  name — which  denotes  “fox.” 

Following  is  a  formidable  list  of  vil¬ 
lages  which  once  lined  the  banks  of  Bear 
River,  from  the  Sacramento  up  to  the 
foot-hills — a  list  which  shows  that  the 
population  must  have  been  dense :  Hd- 
meting-Wdleyuh,  Ldylekeean,  Talac,  In- 
tanto,  Mooldmchapa  (long  pond  by  the 
trees),  Lidlepa,  Sdlackeyu,  Kdluplo,  Pd- 
canche,  Shokumfmleppe  (wild -potato 
patch),  Bodshamool  (this  was  near  the 
California  and  Oregon  Railroad  cross¬ 
ing),  Shobtamool,  Chuemduh,  O'pelto, 
(the  forks),  Pulacatoo,  Kdpaka,  Yokoa- 
limduh,  and  Todnimbuttuc  (little  pine). 
The  Sacramento  River  they  call  Nepem 
Sayoo  (great  river);  Bear  River,  Nem 
Sayoo  (little  river);  the  plains,  Tukiidy; 
the  timber  land,  Ch'apady;  the  foot-hills, 
Yamun;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Nepem  Ya- 
mun  (great  hills). 

Both  in  their  social  customs  and  in 
their  political  organization,  the  Neeshe- 
nams  must  be  ranked  on  a  low  grade  — 
probably  the  lowest  in  the  State.  They 
had  the  misfortune  to  occupy  the  heart 
of  the  Sierra  mining  region,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  have  been  misera¬ 
bly  corrupted  and  destroyed.  Indians 
in  the  mining  districts,  for  reasons  not 
necessary  to  specify,  are  always  worse 
debauched  than  those  in  the  agricult¬ 
ural  regions.  And  the  fact  that  most 
observers  and  writers  have  seen  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  diggings  more  than  any 
others,  has  contributed  to  bring  the 
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whole  California  race  into  unmerited 
opprobrium. 

Yet  the  follbwing  facts  bear  witness 
to  their  low  aboriginal  estate:  Robert 
Gordon,  a  responsible  citizen  of  Auburn, 
states  that,  in  1849,  he  was  surface-min¬ 
ing  from  Auburn  as  far  up  as  the  North 
Fork  of  Feather  River ;  and  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  men  and  women  who 
entered  his  camp  were  costumed  strictly" 
after  the  fashion-plates  of  Eden.  This 
was  in  a  region  pretty  well  up  on  the 
mountains,  where  the  aborigines  had  not 
yet  come  in  contact  with  either  Span¬ 
iards  or  Americans.  Both  sexes  and 
all  ages  moved  about  his  camp,  abso¬ 
lutely  in  puris  naturalibus ,  with  that 
perfect  freedom  and  innocence  which 
betoken  unconsciousness  of  any  im¬ 
propriety.  But  these  naive,  unswathed 
mountaineers,  according  to  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  authority,  were  often  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  physique  —  tall,  sinewy  fellows, 
who  would  have  made  the  scale-beam 
kick  at  180. 

Most  tribes  in  the  State  lay  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  on  the  formal  establish¬ 
ment  of  marital  relations,  in  their  way — 
that  is,  by  purchase — whether  those  re¬ 
lations  are  faithfully  observed  afterward 
or  not.  But  the  Neeshenams  may  be 
said  to  set  up  and  dissolve  the  conjugal 
state  almost  as  easily  as  do  the  brute 
beasts.  No  stipulated  payment  what¬ 
ever  is  made  for  the  wife.  A  man  seek¬ 
ing  to  become  a  son-in-law  is  bound  to 
cater  ( yaylin )  or  make  presents  to  the 
family  —  which  is  to  say,  he  will  come 
along  some  day  with  a  deer  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  perhaps,  fling  it  off  on  the  ground 
before  the  wigwam,  and  go  his  way  with¬ 
out  a  single  word  being  spoken.  Some 
days  later,  whenever  it  pleases  him,  he 
will  come  and  claim  his  bride,  and  lead 
her  away  with  equal  unceremoniousness. 
An  incident  which  occurred  will  show 
the  despotic  and  brutal  manner  in  which 
these  matters  are  managed.  A  man  liv¬ 
ing  on  Wolf  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Bear 


River,  had  performed  the  simple  acts 
which  entitled  him  to  his  wife,  and  the 
day  had  arrived  when  he  determined  to 
bring  her  home.  But  she  loathed  him, 
and  when  she  saw  him  coming  she  fled 
from  her  father’s  wigwam,  and  sought 
refuge,  trembling  and  w'eeping,  with  a 
motherly  old  widow  who  sympathized 
with  her.  The  widow  concealed  her  as 
well  as  she  could,  then  hastened  out  to 
confront  the  pursuers.  When  they  came 
up  she  told  them  the  girl  had  passed 
that  way  and  escaped  from  the  village. 
They  hurried  on  in  pursuit,  but  return¬ 
ed  after  a  long  search,  baffled  and  an¬ 
gry,  and  asked  the  widow’s  little  girl  if 
she  knew  where  the  fugitive  was.  The 
child  innocently  told  them  she  was  hid¬ 
den  in  her  mother’s  wigwam.  As  soon 
as  they  had  dragged  her  forth,  they  drew 
their  bows  and  arrows  and  shot  the  wid¬ 
ow  to  death  in  the  middle  of  the  village. 
They  were  not  molested,  for  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Indians  was  that  the  bride¬ 
groom  owned  the  girl,  and  that  the  wid¬ 
ow,  in  concealing  her,  was  guilty  of  kid¬ 
napping,  for  which  the  penalty  is  death. 

The  Neeshenams  are  the  most  no¬ 
madic  of  all  California  tribes.  They 
shift  their  lodges  perpetually,  if  it  is  on¬ 
ly  a  rod,  probably  to  give  the  vermin  the 
slip ;  and  always  after  a  death  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  one  they  abandon  it.  Nomad¬ 
ic  habits  among  savages  of  a  low  grade 
are  little  better  than  death  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  for  they  can  not  readily  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  few  poor  conveniences  and 
comforts  which  they  collect  around  them¬ 
selves  when  stationary  have  often  to  be 
abandoned.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard 
for  a  tribe  to  devise  a  better  way  of  rid¬ 
ding  themselves  of  those  whom  they  ac¬ 
count  burdensome.  The  spectacle  which 
is  sometimes  presented  among  the  min¬ 
ing  towns,  of  poor,  old,  purblind,  tat¬ 
tered  wretches,  perhaps  laflen  with  all 
they  can  carry,  feebly  tottering  after  the 
stronger  ones,  is  a  melancholy  and  pit¬ 
iable  one,  indeed.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
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bered  that  this  tribe  is  exceptionally  rest¬ 
less,  and  that  the  California  Indians  gen¬ 
erally  are  remarkable  for  their  home-lov¬ 
ing  and  home-keeping,  even  if  not  for 
their  filial  piety. 

As  for  their  political  organization,  like 
the  snakes  of  Ireland,  it  can  be  describ¬ 
ed  in  three  words — there  is  none.  True, 
they  have  their  hereditary  captains,  or 
head-men,  in  the  villages,  but  their  au¬ 
thority  is  the  most  shadowy  thing  in  the 
world. 

For  murder,  there  is  no  punishment 
but  individual  revenge.  That  must  be 
had  within  twelve  moons  after  the  mur¬ 
der,  for  there  is  a  kind  of  statute  of  lim¬ 
itations  which  steps  in  then  and  forbids 
any  further  seeking  of  blood.  They 
consider  that  the  keenest  and  most  bit¬ 
ter  revenge  which  a  man  can  take  is, 
not  to  slay  the  murderer  himself,  but  his 
dearest  friend.  This,  however,  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  the  sentiment  of  casual  In¬ 
dians,  though  it  would  comport  well 
with  the  subtle,  Asiatic  character  of  the 
race. 

For  kidnapping,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  punishment  was  death.  It  is  relat¬ 
ed  that  a  chief,  named  Bacdllimpun,  liv¬ 
ing  near  Bear  River,  in  1851,  kidnapped 
a  number  of  women  from  his  own  tribe 
and  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards  for  infa¬ 
mous  uses.  On  detecting  him  in  his 
villainies,  the  Indians  put  him  to  death, 
and  then  hacked  him  into  a  thousand 
little  pieces.  They  would  throw  an  eye 
to  one  of  his  fellow- villagers,  a  finger- 
joint  to  another,  a  toe -joint  to  another, 
etc.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  California  Indians  did  not 
torture  persons  while  alive. 

For  adultery  with  a  foreigner  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  also  death;  and  there  are  few 
other  tribes  in  the  State  of  whom  this 
can  be  affirmed.  In  1850,  a  squaw  was 
sacrificed  by  her  people  on  Dry  Creek, 
near  Georgetown,  for  this  offense,  com¬ 
mitted  with  an  American,  though  there 
was  really  no  criminality  on  her  part. 


The  profanation  of  the  loathed  foreign¬ 
er  was  upon  her,  and  all  her  tears  and 
cries  were  of  no  avail. 

They  did  not  mark  their  boundaries 
by  artificial  signs,  though  they  had  them 
defined  with  the  greatest  strictness  by 
springs  ( ftokkan ),  hills  ( yamun ),  valleys 
( hunumchuka ),  etc.  They  did  not  or¬ 
dinarily  destroy  a  member  of  another 
tribe  for  trespassing  on  their  territory, 
but  if  he  caught  fish  or  game,  or  gather¬ 
ed  acorns  on  it,  they  demanded  repara¬ 
tion  in  kind.  They  were  frequently  at 
war  with  the  Piutes,  whom  they  called 
Modnousies,  and  whom  they  greatly 
dreaded.  The  Piutes  were  always  the 
aggressors,  and  came  over  armed  with 
savage  wooden  knives,  with  which  they 
slaughtered  the  feeble  Californians  (they 
seldom  cared  to  take  prisoners),  and 
scalped  the  dead  by  cutting  off  a  small 
round  patch  of  hair  on  top  of  the  head. 

In  war,  upon  coming  into  close  quar¬ 
ters,  the  Neeshenams  sought  to  stab  the 
enemy  under  the  arm,  aiming  at  the  heart. 
They  took  no  scalps.  When  going  into 
battle,  they  frequently  waxed  and  twist¬ 
ed  out  the  fore -hair  of  their  heads  into 
two  devilish-looking  horns,  topped  their 
heads  with  feathers,  and  painted  their 
breasts  black.  I  once  heard  an  aged 
Indian  describe  with  wonderful  vivid¬ 
ness  a  fight  which  his  nation  had  by  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  Meidoos,  many  a 
long  year  ago,  when  they  were  yet  so 
numerous  that  their  hosts  darkened  all 
the  plains  beside  the  beautiful  Yuba. 
They  fought  a  great  part  of  a  summer- 
day,  and,  according  to  his  account,  there 
was  a  mighty  deal  of  thwacking,  prod¬ 
ding,  and  hustling,  though  it  was  not  a 
very  bloody  affair  at  all.  He  killed  a 
Meidoo,  then  presently  he  turned  his 
back  and  ran  away  himself,  and  got  a 
spear  jabbed  into  his  heel.  He  describ¬ 
ed  both  circumstances  with  the  same 
simple  honesty  and  remarkable  vivacity, 
which  showed  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
and  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
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the  boastful  arrogance  of  the  Algonquin, 
that  never  acknowledges  defeat.  Their 
male  captives  they  tied  to  trees  and  shot 
to  death  without  lingering  torture,  and 
the  women  they  sometimes  whipped  and 
sometimes  married. 

There  is  a  curious  way  of  collecting 
debts  practiced  by  them.  When  an  In¬ 
dian  owes  another,  it  is  held  to  be  in  bad 
taste,  if  not  positively  insulting,  for  the 
creditor  to  dun  the  debtor,  as  the  brutal 
Saxon  does ;  so  he  devises  a  more  del¬ 
icate  method.  He  prepares  a  certain 
number  of  little  sticks,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  paints  a  ring 
around  the  end  of  each.  These  he  car¬ 
ries  and  tosses  into  the  debtor’s  wigwam 
without  a  word,  and  goes  his  way;  where¬ 
upon  the  other  generally  takes  the  hint, 
pays  the  debt,  and  destroys  the  sticks. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  any  Indian  to  have 
these  dunning -sticks  thrown  into  his 
wigwam,  and  the  creditor  does  not  re¬ 
sort  to  it,  except  in  case  of  a  hard  cus¬ 
tomer. 

That  their  treatment  of  superannuated 
parents  is  not  remarkable  for  tenderness 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fact: 
In  1858,  there  was  an  immense  concourse 
of  Indians  at  a  place  called  Spence ville, 
some  coming  even  from  the  Coast  Range 
—  the  purpose  of  all  being,  as  was  then 
supposed,  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
Americans.  Preparatory  to  this  gath¬ 
ering  and  what  should  follow  it,  num¬ 
bers  of  them  put  to  death  the  aged  and 
infirm  of  their  camps,  who  would  have 
been  an  incumbrance,  though  it  was  said 
it  was  done  at  the  instance  of  many  of 
the  victims  themselves. 

Being  so  nomadic  in  their  habits,  they 
have  brought  the  savage  field -commis¬ 
sary  to  perfection.  They  discovered 
the  substantial  principle  of  the  famous 
Prussian  pea-sausage  long  before  the 
Pickclhauben  did.  When  about  to  go 
on  a  journey,  the  squaws  pack  in  their 
deep,  conical  baskets  a  quantity  of  acorn 
panada,  made  by  processes  heretofore 
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described,  which  is  food  in  as  condensed 
a  form  as  they  could  make  it  without 
scientific  appliances.  They  generally 
start  from  camp  rather  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  (the  California  Indians  are  poor 
travelers),  and  rest  once  or  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon,  always  by  a  spring. 
Taking  out  some  of  this  panada,  they 
dilute  it  with  large  additions  of  water, 
making  a  cool,  thick,  rich  porridge, 
which  they  drink  from  small  baskets. 
In  this  manner  a  squaw  will  carry  enough 
to  last  two  persons  a  fortnight,  and  that 
while  they  are  dancing  —  the  hardest 
work  an  Indian  does — nor  will  her  bur¬ 
den  exceed  thirty  pounds.  About  elev¬ 
en  o’clock,  they  call  a  halt  for  noon ; 
then  they  do  not  break  camp  again  un¬ 
til  two,  three,  or  even  four  o’clock,  but 
march  until  nightfall,  when  started,  or 
even  long  after. 

As  it  was  from  the  Neeshenams  that 
Captain  John  A.  Sutter  procured  most 
of  his  laborers,  I  wish  here  to  make 
mention  of  a  matter  which  falls  proper¬ 
ly  within  the  scope  of  this  narrative.  It 
is  related  by  several  men  who  came  here 
in  1849  and  subsequently  (there  is  to 
this  day  frequently  a  slight  pique  be¬ 
tween  the  ante-forty-niners  and  the  for¬ 
ty-niners,  the  land  pioneers  and  the  gold 
pioneers),  that  the  captain  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  in  clover -time,  to  compel  his 
slaves  (as  they  call  them)  to  go  out  into 
the  clover -field  for  their  rations.  In 
view  of  the  amount  of  labor  they  per¬ 
formed  for  him,  this  charge,  if  true, 
would  be  a  grave  one.  But  it  is  a  fact 
abundantly  substantiated  that  Indians 
who  have  been  reared  all  their  lives  in 
American  families,  will,  if  permitted,  in 
the  season  when  the  savor  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  is  wafted  sweet  as  honey  on  the 
breeze,  go  afield  for  dinner,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  most  lickerish  viands  ever 
cooked. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Americans 
that  they  themselves  had  often  eaten 
California  clover,  boiled  and  salted,  and 
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accounted  it  altogether  a  desirable  mess 
of  the  season.  Without  doubt,  then, 
this  story  is  a  true  one;  that  is,  Captain 
Sutter’s  Indians  preferred  to  eat  clover 
for  a  change  and  a  relish,  and  he  simply 
—  let  them  do  it.  That  he  was  a  kind 
master  to  them,  let  the  following  docu¬ 
ment  attest.  It  was  shown  to  me  by  the 
owner  of  it,  who  had  it  wrapped  in  many 
folds  of  paper  and  inserted  inside  the 
lining  of  his  hat,  where  he  had  car¬ 
ried  it  nearly  ten  years  as  a  sacred 
treasure.  He  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  captain’s  majordomos,  and  to 
have  had  charge  at  one  time  of  nearly 
200  Indians: 

“  The  bearer  of  this,  Tucollie,  Chief  of  the  Wa- 
pumney  tribe,  has  presented  himself  before  me,  with 
the  request  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  his  good  be¬ 
havior,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with 
his  wishes,  as  I  know  him  over  (22)  twenty  -  two 
years  as  a  good  and  honest  Indian,  therefore  I  can 
recommend  him  to  the  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  particularly  to  those  residing 
in  his  native  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Sutter, 
Special  Indian  Agent. 

Hock  Farm,  August  nth,  1862.” 

Unlike  several  tribes  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  State,  these  are  not  misers, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  as  are  all  the 
southern  California  Indians.  They  nev¬ 
er  hoard  up  shell-money,  beads,  trinkets, 
or  anything  of  a  merely  factitious  value, 
unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
them  in  honor  of  some  great  chieftain 
on  his  funeral  pyre.  In  a.  bountiful 
acorn-harvest  they  gather  and  store  up 
in  wicker  granaries  ( sukin )  sufficient  to 
last  them  two  or  three  years ;  but  they 
use  the  surplus  above  the  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  to  gamble  on,  and  often  gamble 
away  even  the  provisions  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  necessary.  No  Indian  is  de¬ 
spised  so  much  as  one  who  is  close-fisted; 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  an 
Indian  comes  along  hungry,  they  will 
divide  with  him  to  the  uttermost  crumb. 

The  Indians  immediately  south  of 
Bear  River  observe  the  following  fixed 


dances.  The  most  important  is  the  First 
Grass  Dance  (Cammin,  the  generic  word 
for  “dance,”  hence  the  dance  of  the  year), 
which  is  held  in  autumn  or  winter,  after 
the  rains  have  fully  set  in  and  started 
the  grass.  None  but  a  resident  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  appreciate  the  joyfulness  of 
the  feeling  which  gives  rise  to  this  festi¬ 
val,  when,  after  the  long,  weary  summer 
of  drought,  the  first  cool  rain  commences 
trickling  down  on  the  parched  plains  and 
the  naked  foot-hills,  and  they  clothe 
themselves  again  with  a  soft,  pale  green. 
Assembled  in  the  sweat-house  together, 
both  men  and  women,  they  dance  with 
such  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  per¬ 
sistence  that  they  sometimes  fall  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  lie  in  a  trance  for  hours. 

The  next  is  the  Second  Grass  Dance 
( Y 6 mussy),  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
spring,  when  the  grass  takes  its  second 
growth,  after  the  dry  season  is  well  es¬ 
tablished,  but  before  the  clover  has  faded 
from  its  blossoming  glory.  Hence  this 
is  held  in  the  open  air — a  fete  champetre. 
Otherwise  it  is  like  the  first;  the  dancers 
being  in  two  concentric  circles,  the  men 
in  one,  the  women  in  the  other — the  for¬ 
mer  gaudily  decorated  with  feathers,  the 
latter  more  modestly  with  beads,  etc. 
It  continues  three  or  four  days,  accom¬ 
panied  with  plenty  of  good  eating. 

Then  there  is  a  dance  held  regularly 
in  spring,  called  Wayda ,  which  is  ob¬ 
served  to  prevent  the  snakes  from  bit¬ 
ing  them  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
Though  held  for  so  momentous  a  pur¬ 
pose,  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  sportive  af¬ 
fair.  A  bevy  of  young  maidens  dance 
around  two  young  men  in  succession, 
singing  a  very  gay  and  lively  chorus,  and 
ever  and  anon  they  make  a  dash  at  him, 
catching  him  by  the  shoulders,  laughing, 
stretching  out  their  arms  toward  him, 
tantalizing  him,  etc.  The  point  appears 
to  be,  that  these  girls  constitute  the  two 
young  men  mock -priests,  to  be  their 
champions  against  the  snakes.  After 
the  dancing,  a  couple  of  old  fellows  go 
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around  among  the  women  with  baskets, 
soliciting  presents  of  bread,  fish,  and 
other  eatables,  wherewith  to  pay  the  sing¬ 
ers  ;  and  when  the  women  are  about  to 
contribute,  they  are  frequently  seized 
themselves  by  the  old  fellows  and  drag¬ 
ged  along  sportively,  to  the  vast  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  bystanders.  But  with  all 
this  fun -making  and  horse -play,  they 
entertain  a  very  genuine  terror  of  rattle¬ 
snakes.  When  an  Indian  is  bitten  by 
one,  or  lacerated  by  a  bear,  they  ex¬ 
clude  him  rigorously  from  camp  for  cer¬ 
tain  days,  believing  that  the  snake  or 
the  bear,  having  tasted  his  blood,  will 
follow  him  to  camp  and  play  havoc. 

There  is  not  among  the  Neeshenams 
any  secret  society,  or  any  organiza¬ 
tion  other  than  the  family;  but  there 
is  something  analogous  to  our  modern 
spiritualism,  table-rappings,  etc.  In¬ 
deed,  spiritualism  among  the  Indians 
long  antedates  the  wonderful  Fox  sis¬ 
ters,  and  whatever  we  may  offer  them  in 
this  department  of  science  at  least,  they 
can  show  us  “a  trick  worth  two  of  that.” 
And,  more  than  that,  they  make  practi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  spirits  to  most  excellent 
purpose.  When  an  Indian  gets  trouble¬ 
some  to  manage,  the  chiefs  invite  him  to 
the  sweat-house  some  evening,  a  dance 
is  held,  then  all  the  fires  are  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  the  congregation  sit  profoundly 
still  in  the  darkness.  Presently,  the 
gates  of  hell  yawn  open,  and  there  is¬ 
sues  forth  a  grim  spectre,  who  rustles 
his  pinions  and  feathers,  raps  and  ramps 
over  the  floor,  and  then  addresses  the 
company  in  the  best  English,  “Good 
evening,  gentlemen.”  He  speaks  as 
many  words  in  that  language  as  he  can 
command  well,  adds  a  little  Spanish  per¬ 
haps,  then  makes  a  lengthy  discourse  in 
Indian,  and  it  always  happens  to  fit  ex¬ 
cellently  well  upon  the  back  of  the  un¬ 
ruly  member.  Most  Indians  are  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  apparitions,  and  that  these  grim 
familiars  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  also 


power  to  hang  them  by  the  neck  in  the 
apex  of  the  lodge,  or  disembowel  them 
instantly,  if  they  do  not  make  presents 
to  the  chiefs  and  look  well  to  their  p’s 
and  q’s.  All  Americans  are  rigorously 
excluded  from  these  proceedings,  but  a 
man  named  William  Griffin,  understand¬ 
ing  the  language  well,  overheard  from 
the  outside  what  was  said  and  done. 

There  is  a  social  gathering  which  may 
be  called  the  soup-party,  which  answers 
to  our  dinner-party.  The  inhabitants 
of  two  or  more  villages  meet  at  a  desig¬ 
nated  place  in  the  open  country,  bring¬ 
ing  acorn-flour  (and  nowadays  frequently 
wheat-flour)  a  little  salt,  and  baskets  to 
cook  and  eat  the  soup  in — nothing  else. 
Nothing  is  en  regie  except  the  soup,  an 
article  something  thicker  than  gruel  and 
thinner  than  mush.  After  they  have 
eaten  a  great  quantity  of  this,  the  young¬ 
er  people  amuse  themselves  in  dancing, 
while  the  elders  exchange  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  which  the  Indians  are  so  ex¬ 
cessively  fond. 

Among  most  California  Indians  it  is 
usual  for  a  man  requiring  the  services 
of  a  medicine -man  to  pay  him  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  these  hold  to  the  principle, 
“No  cure,  no  fee.”  The  benefit  which 
the  man  of  drugs  renders  his  patient 
generally  consists  in  sucking  from  him 
certain  sticks  and  stones,  which  he  al¬ 
leges  were  lodged  just  under  the  skin,  to 
his  great  detriment.  When  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  to  all  beholders  that  the  sufferer  has 
been  marked  by  Death  for  his  own,  and 
that  he  can  not  long  survive,  his  friends 
and  relatives  collect  around  him  in  a 
circle,  and  stand  awaiting  the  final  event 
in  awe-stricken  silence.  As  his  breath 
grows  stertorous,  showing  that  he  is 
passing  through  the  last  grim  struggle, 
one  of  them  approaches  reverently  and 
kneels  by  his  side.  Holding  his  hand 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  he  counts 
its  feeble  pulsations,  as  they  grow  slow¬ 
er  and  weaker.  When  it  ceases  to  beat, 
and  all  is  ended,  he  turns  to  the  waiting 
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relatives  and  silently  nods.  Whereupon 
they  commence  the  death  dance,  with 
frightful  wails  and  ululations.  Every 
family  have  their  own  burning -ground, 
and  as  soon  as  the  corpse  is  cold,  it 
is  conveyed  thither  for  incremation. 
Around  Apburn,  a  devoted  widow  never 
speaks,  on  any  occasion  or  upon  qny 
pretext,  for  several  months,  sometimes 
a  year  or  more,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Of  this  singular  fact  I  had 
ocular  demonstration.  Elsewhere,  as  on 
the  American  River,  she  speaks  only  in 
a  whisper  for  several  months.  As  you 
go  down  toward  the  Cosumnes,  this  cus¬ 
tom  disappears,  and  only  the  tarred 
head  is  observed.  It  is  only  fair  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  widow  is  generally  more 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
than  the  widower  to  his  wife’s,  and  sel¬ 
dom  disgraces  human  nature  by  remar¬ 
rying  in  a  week  or  two,  as  he  not  infre¬ 
quently  does. 

Apropos,  the  following  story.  An  In¬ 
dian  woman,  living  on  Wolf  Creek,  lost 
her  husband  and  went  to  live  with  her 
mother,  who  was  also  a  widow.  One 
day,  before  the  customary  period  of 
mourning  had  expired,  during  which  a 
widow  is  forbidden  to  do  any  work  or 
attend  a  dance,  her  mother  requested 
her  to  go  down  into  the  ravine  and  gath¬ 
er  some  clover.  She  went,  accompanied 
by  a  young  girl,  one  of  her  unmarried 
companions.  Going  afield  with  her  bas¬ 
ket,  she  was  observed  by  an  Indian 
named  Roeno,  her  husband’s  brother, 
who  watched  where  she  went  and  for 
what  purpose.  He  reported  to  his  fath¬ 
er,  and  by  him  was  charged  to  follow 
and  strike  her  dead.  He  did  so,  follow¬ 
ing  her  several  hours,  but  he  had  no 
heart  for  the  butcherly  business,  and  he 
finally  returned  home  without  accom¬ 
plishing  his  errand.  His  father  up¬ 
braided  him  bitterly  as  a  coward  and  an 
ingrate,  for  not  avenging  the  insult  to 
his  brother’s  memory.  Stung  to  mad¬ 
ness  by  the  paternal  reproaches,  in  a 


moment  of  furious  passion  he  rushed 
away,  fell  upon  the  offending  widow,  and 
smote  her  unto  death. 

When  a  mother  dies,  leaving  a  very 
young  infant,  custom  allows  the  relatives 
to  destroy  it.  This  is  generally  done 
by  the  grandmother,  aunt,  or  other  near 
relative,  who  holds  the  poor  innocent  in 
her  arms,  and  while  it  is  seeking  the 
maternal  fountain,  presses  it  to  her 
breast  until  it  is  smothered.  We  must 
not  judge  them  too  harshly  for  this. 
They  knew  nothing  of  bottle  -  nurture, 
patent  nipples,  or  any  kind  of  milk  what¬ 
ever  other  than  the  human. 

A  touching  story  is  related  of  old 
Captain  Tom,  of  Auburn.  His  son  Dick 
was  an  incorrigible  rascal,  and  it  finally 
fell  out  that  he  was  arrested  for  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  tried,  proved  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for  ten  years. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Captain  Tom, 
for  he  loved  his  boy,  with  all  his  wick¬ 
edness.  When  Dick  was  manacled  and 
taken  away  out  of  his  sight,  the  old  man 
turned  away  his  head  and  wept.  Dick 
became  to  him  as  one  who  is  dead. 
Nevermore  (for  ten  years  to  an  Indian 
seems  like  eternity),  nevermore  should 
his  old  eyes  behold  him.  The  White 
man  had  bound  his  wrists  and  ankles 
with  iron,  carried  him  away  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ends  of  the  earth,  and  buried  him 
alive.  He  turned  sadly  away,  and  went 
back  to  his  wigwam.  Mingling  their 
tears  together,  he  and  his  family  mourn¬ 
ed  for  Dick  as  for  one  dead.  Then  they 
arose,  gathered  together  all  the  things 
that  had  ever  belonged  to  him,  carried 
them  out  to  the  family  burning-ground, 
erected  a  pyre,  and  placed  them  on  it. 
Years  ago,  a  brother  to  Dick  had  died 
while  they  were  living  in  another  place, 
and  his  ashes  rested  where  they  were 
burned.  They  were  now  brought  and 
sprinkled  over  the  pyre  (for  such  a 
grievous  calamity  had  never  befallen  the 
Indians  before,  that  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  burn  one’s  possessions  without 
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his  body  to  accompany  it).  They  were 
sadly  troubled  to  think  how  they  should 
send  Dick’s  clothing  to  him  in  the  Hap¬ 
py  Western  Land — or  wherever  else  he 
was  gone — and  they  thought,  they  hoped, 
if  his  brother’s  ashes  were  sprinkled  on 
the  pyre,  perhaps  his  spirit  might  con¬ 
vey  them.  With  these  feelings  in  their 
breasts,  but  with  many  tears  and  sad 
misgivings,  they  applied  the  torch,  and 
prayed  their  son,  whose  ashes  they  had 
sprinkled  on  them,  to  waft  the  clothes 
and  money  quickly  to  poor  Dick,  in  that 
unknown  and  undiscovered  country  to 
which  the  White  man  had  conveyed  him. 

ORIGIN  OF  INCREMATION. 

The  moon  and  the  coyote  wrought  to¬ 
gether  in  creating  all  things  that  exist. 
The  moon  was  good,  but  the  coyote  was 
bad.  In  making  men  and  women,  the 
moon  wished  to  so  fashion  their  souls 
that,  when  they  died,  they  should  return 
to  the  earth  after  two  or  three  days,  as 
he  himself  does  when  he  dies.  But  the 
coyote  was  evil  disposed,  and  he  said 
that  this  should  not  be,  but  that,  when 
men  died,  their  friends  should  burn  their 
bodies,  and  once  a  year  make  a  great 
mourning  for  them.  And  the  coyote 
prevailed.  So,  presently  when  a  deer 
died,  they  burned  his  body,  as  the  coy¬ 
ote  had  decreed,  and  after  a  year  they 
made  a  great  mourning  for  him.  But 
the  moon  created  the  rattlesnake,  and 
caused  it  to  bite  the  coyote’s  son,  that 
he  died.  Now,  though  the  coyote  had 
been  willing  to  burn  the  deer’s  relations, 
he  refused  to  burn  his  own  son.  Then 
the  moon  said  unto  him:  “This  is  your 
own  rule.  You  would  have  it  so,  and 
now  your  son  shall  be  burned  like  the 
others.”  So  he  was  burned,  and  after  a 
year  the  coyote  mourned  for  him.  Thus 
the  law  was  established  over  the  coyote 
also,  and,  as  he  had  dominion  over  men, 
it  prevailed  over  men  likewise. 

This  story  is  utterly  worthless  for 
itself,  but  it  has  its  value,  in  that  it 


shows  there  was  a  time  when  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Indians  did  not  burn  their  dead, 
as  is  also  established  by  other  traditions. 
It  hints  at  the  additional  fact,  that  the 
Neeshenams  to  this  day  pay  homage  to 
the  moon,  consider  it  their  benefactor 
in  a  hundred  ways,  and  observe  its 
changes  for  a  hundred  purposes. 

THE  BEAR  AND  THE  DEER. 

At  first,  all  the  animals  lived  on  earth, 
but  afterward  the  clover  grew,  and  then 
they  ate  that  also.  There  were  no  men 
yet,  or  rather,  all  men  were  yet  in  the 
forms  of  animals.  One  day  the  bear 
and  the  deer  went  out  together  to  pick 
clover.  The  bear  pretended  to  see  a 
louse  on  the  deer’s  neck,  and  the  deer 
bent  down  her  head  to  let  the  bear  catch 
it,  but  the  bear  cut  her  head  off,  scratch¬ 
ed  out  her  eyes,  and  threw  them  into  her 
basket  among  the  clover.  When  she 
went  home  and  emptied  her  basket,  the 
deer’s  children  saw  the  eyes,  and  knew 
they  were  their  mother’s.'  So  they  stud¬ 
ied  a  plan  of  revenge. 

On  another  day,  when  the  bear  was 
pounding  earth  in  a  mortar  for  food,  as 
acorns  are  now  pounded,  the  deer's  two 
children  enticed  the  bear’s  children  away 
to  play,  and  persuaded  them  to  enter  a 
cave  beneath  the  great  rock  Oamlam 
(high  rock)  on  Wolf  Creek.  Then  they 
fastened  them  in  with  a  stone,  and  made 
a  fire  which  roasted  them  to  death. 
When  the  bear  came  and  found  them, 
she  thought  they  were  asleep  and  sweat¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  the  oil  on  their  hair,  and 
when  she  pawed  them  the  hair  came  off. 
Whereupon,  she  flew  into  a  great  pas¬ 
sion,  tore  them  to  pieces  and  devoured 
them. 

Then  she  pursued  the  deer’s  two  chil¬ 
dren  to  destroy  them.  She  called  out 
to  them  that  she  was  their  aunt  and 
would  do  them  good;  but  they  fled  and 
escaped  up  the  great  rock  Oamlam,  and 
it  grew  upward  with  them  until  the  top 
of  it  was  very  high.  The  bear  went 
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round  behind  the  rock  and  found  a  nar¬ 
row  rift  where  she  could  crawl  up ;  but 
the  deer’s  children  saw  her  coming,  and 
they  had  a  stone  red-hot,  which  they  cast 
down  her  throat  and  slew  her.  Then 
they  took  this  same  stone  and  threw  it 
to  the  north,  and  manzanita-berries  fell 
down;  to  the  east,  and  pine -nuts  fell 
down;  to  the  south,  and  one  kind  of 
acorns  fell  down ;  to  the  west,  and  an¬ 
other  kind  of  acorns  fell  down.  Thus 
they  had  now  plenty  of  food  of  different 
kinds,  and  they  ate  earth  no  more. 

After  this,  while  they  were  yet  on  the 
rock,  the  deer’s  children  thought  to  climb 
into  heaven,  it  had  grown  so  high.  The 
big  one  made  a  ladder  that  reached  the 
sky,  and,  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  shot 
a  hole  up  through,  so  that  the  little  one 
could  climb  up  into  heaven.  But  the 
little  one  was  afraid,  and  cried.  So  the 
big  one  made  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  and 
gave  them  to  the  little  one  to  smoke 
as  he  went  up  the  ladder,  whereby  the 
smoke  concealed  the  world  from  him, 
and  his  heart  was  no  longer  afraid.  And 
this  is  how  smoking  originated.  So  the 
little  one  climbed  up  through  the  hole 
into  heaven,  and  went  out  of  sight;  but 
presently  he  returned  down  the  ladder, 
and  told  his  brother  it  was  a  good  coun¬ 
try  above  the  sky,  with  plenty  of  sweet 
browse,  and  grass,  and  buds  of  trees, 
and  pools  of  water,  and  flowers  for  them 
to  sleep  on.  Upon  that  they  both  climb¬ 
ed  the  ladder  and  went  above  the  sky. 

Presently  they  saw  their  mother  by  a 
pool  of  water,  cooking,  and  they  knew 
it  was  she,  because  she  had  no  eyes. 
Now,  the  big  brother  was  a  deer,  but 
the  little  one  was  a  sap -sucker.  So 
these  two  made  a  wheel  to  ride  on,  that 
they  might  pursue  their  mother,  for  they 
were  not  well  pleased  to  see  her  without 
eyes.  But  they  were  punished  for  this 
act  of  wickedness,  for  the  wheel  went 
contrary  with  them,  turned  aside,  and 
plunged  into  a  pool  of  water,  so  that 
they  were  drowned. 


This  story  contains  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Neeshenam  cosmogony.  In 
common  with  most  California  tribes, 
these  Indians  regard  all  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  men,  as  having  a  common  orig¬ 
inal  and  being  intimately  related.  Thus, 
the  bear  calls  herself  aunt  to  the  deer’s 
children,  and  one  of  the  latter  is  a  bird. 
In  some  vague,  misty  way,  the  coyote 
was  the  first  of  all ;  but  whether  as  cre¬ 
ator,  or  simply  as  a  kind  of  protoplasm, 
the  Indians  are  not  clear.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Neeshenams  anticipat¬ 
ed  Darwin  by  some  centuries  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  theory,  only  substituting  the 
coyote  for  the  monkey.  The  fable  gen¬ 
erally  runs  that  man  was  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  coyote,  but  the  Neeshe¬ 
nam  version  varies  a  little.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  the  moon  and  the  coyote 
created  all  things,  and  man  was  prima¬ 
rily  a  simple,  straight,  hairless,  limbless 
mass  of  flesh,  like  an  enormous  earth¬ 
worm.  By  and  by,  the  moon  split  him 
at  one  end,  so  that  he  acquired  a  pair  of 
legs.  Then  the  same  beneficent  lumi¬ 
nary  split  off  a  pair  of  arms  from  his 
body,  split  his  toes  and  fingers,  etc. 

There  is  another  tradition  to  the  same 
effect  substantially,  and  that  is,  that  the 
time  once  was  when  men  were  on  the 
same  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
and  habitually  devoured  their, own  dead, 
as  the  coyote  is  said  to  do. 

HILPMECONE  AND  OLEGANEE. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  world, 
while  there  were  yet  few  inhabitants 
upon  it,  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife, 
named  Hflpmeconeand  Oleganee.  They 
loved  each  other  with  a  love  passing  the 
love  of  brothers,  and  they  were  greatly 
happy  in  their  lives.  But  at  length  it 
befell  that  the  wife,  Oieganee,  fell  sick, 
and,  thou'gh  her  husband  did  all  that 
love  and  tenderness  could  do,  he  saw 
her  slowly  fade  away  from  before  his 
eyes,  and  die.  He  dug  a  grave  close 
beside  his  camp-fire  (for  the  Neeshe- 
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nams  did  not  burn  their  dead  then),  that 
he  might  daily  and  hourly  weep  above 
her  silent  dust.  His  grief  knew  no 
bounds.  His  life  was  now  become  a 
burden  unto  him ;  all  the  light  was  gone 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  all  this  world  was 
black  and  dreary.  He  wished  to  die, 
that  he  might  follow  his  beloved  and  la¬ 
mented  Oleganee.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  Oleganee  arose  out  of 
her  grave,  and  came  and  stood  beside 
her  husband.  When  he  awoke  out  of 
the  trance  and  beheld  the  spirit  of  his 
wife,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  greatness  of 
his  grief,  and  would  have  embraced  her. 
She  beckoned  to  him  in  silence  to  fol¬ 
low  her.  Together  they  set  out  to  seek 
the  spirit  land  (< ooshwooshe  koom ,  liter¬ 
ally,  “the  dance -house  of  ghosts”). 
They  journeyed  on  through  a  great 
country  and  a  darksome  —  a  land  that 
no  man  has  seen  and  returned  to  re¬ 
port — until  they  came  to  a  river  that  sep¬ 
arated  them  from  the  spirit  land.  Over 
this  river  there  was  a  bridge  of  but  one 
small  rope,  so  very  small  that  a  spider 
could  hardly  cross  it.  Here  the  spirit 


of  Oldganee  must  bid  farewell  to  her 
husband,  and  go  over  alone  to  the  spir¬ 
it  land.  When  he  saw  her  leaving  him, 
in  an  agony  of  grief  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  toward  her  and  implored  her  to 
return. 

If  an  Indian  sees  a  ghost  and  it  speaks 
to  him,  in  that  instant  he  dies.  Hence, 
the  spirit  of  the  woman  answered  him 
not,  lest  he  should  die,  but  turned  about 
and  came  back,  and  together  they  re¬ 
turned  to  this  world.  Upon  reaching 
it,  Oleganee  turned  again  to  go  back  to 
the  spirit  land,  but  again  Hilpmecone 
cried  out,  and  vainly  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  stay  her  return.  Then,  at  last, 
she  spoke:  “You  have  been  to  me  a 
husband  true  and  kind.  You  have  gone 
with  me  to  the  border  of  the  spirit  land, 
whither  you  could  not  enter;  and  I  have 
seen  and  know  for  myself  all  your  love 
and  your  sorrow.  I  now  speak  to  you 
these  words,  that  you  may  die,  as  you 
have  desired,  for  no  Indian  can  hear 
a  ghost  and  live.”  Then  he  died  in 
that  self-same  instant,  and  together  they 
took  their  last  departure  for  the  land  of 
spirits. 
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THE  castled  city  of  Fukuwi  lies  two 
hundred  miles  from  Yedo,  and 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea  of  Japan.  For 
three  centuries  it  was  the  eflducpiala  at 
of  Yechizen,  a  province  renowned  not 
only  for  thrilling  history,  but  also  for  its 
wealth  of  tea,  silk,  and  paper.  Its  hill- 
slopes  are  ever  green  with  the  dark  en¬ 
amel  of  the  fragrant  leaf,  and  in  the 
flowering  season  are  nebulous  with  the 
pale  white  of  tea -blossoms.  The  rice 
of  Yechizen  has  no  mean  fame,  and 
Yechizen  paper  is  sought  throughout 
the  empire  by  all  writers,  from  clerk  to 


cleric,  and  from  the  i-ro-ha  -arians  to 
the  finished  literati. 

Fukuwi,  the  city  whose  name  means 
“Well  of  Blessing,”  lies  in  the  centre 
of  a  plain  about  twenty  miles  long,  from 
two  to  eight  wide,  walled  in  by  chains 
of  mountains.  Hidden  away  in  groves 
of  bamboo  and  cedars,  nestles  many  a 
village  of  simple  farmer  folk,  or  busy 
paper-makers,  or  silk-rearers.  In  one 
of  these  lived  a  famous  paper -maker, 
who,  having  heard  of  the  American  in 
Fukuwi,  had  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  “wretched  hut,”  as  Japanese  eti- 
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quette  compelled  him  to  call  his  house. 
Thither,  on  one  of  the  rare  days  in  June 
— the  month  when  the  young  rice  sprouts, 
and  the  silk -worm  weaves  his  shroud 
and  resurrection  robes — a  party  of  three 
horsemen  —  the  foreigner,  his  interpre¬ 
ter  named  Iwabuchi,  and  a  two-sworded 
samurai  named  Miyoshi  —  sallied  from 
the  castle-gate  of  Fukuwi  to  visit  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Aotabi  (Green  Nook),  which  had 
never  before  been  disturbed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  foreigner.  We  reached  our 
destination  at  four  o’clock,  p.  m.  Our 
coming  had  been  heralded  by  the  cook 
sent  ahead  in  the  morning,  and  the 
whole  village  was  in  waiting  to  see  its 
first  foreign  visitor.  According  to  cus¬ 
tom,  the  village  officials  came  out  be¬ 
yond  the  gates  to  receive  and  welcome 
us.  Falling  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
they  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
and  bade  us  welcome.  As  we  rode  up 
the  village  street,  the  people,  leaving  off 
feeding  silk-worms,  reeling  silk,  bowing 
cotton,  or  making  paper,  stood  or  knelt 
to  have  a  good  stare  at  their  visitors. 
An  American  scarcely  relishes  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  hundreds  of  people  on  their  knees 
before  him.  I  have  been  in  villages 
where  the  women  and  children  knelt 
with  clasped  hands,  as  if  in  prayer,  so 
great  was  their  reverence  to  the  officers 
or  servants  of  their  prince. 

The  village  street  was  lined  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boards  set  upright,  upon  which 
sheets  of  freshly  made  paper  were  dry¬ 
ing,  and  with  mats  upon  which  bushels 
of  cocoons  of  silk  were  piled,  ready  for 
reeling.  Before  the  house  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  to  be  our  host  the  dense 
crowd  parted,  and  we  dismounted.  Only 
a  few  of  the  too  curious  came  near  to 
see  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  and 
to  try  to  understand  some  of  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  foreigner. 

I  extended  my  hand  to  mine  host,  who 
looked  at  it,  and  then  turned  with  an 
imploring  glance  of  interrogation  to  my 
interpreter  for  information  as  to  what 


such  a  maneuvre  might  mean.  Hand¬ 
shaking  being  unknown,  and  my  host 
being  too  polite  to  suppose  that  his  guest 
wanted  to  borrow  cash,  toothpicks,  or  a 
handkerchief,  he  finally  understood  that 
he  was  to  put  his  hand  into  mine.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  limp  left  hand  was  laid 
unresistingly  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
foreigner.  Involuntarily,  his  digits  were 
shaken  for  him  and  gently  returned  un¬ 
injured.  Whereupon,  thinking  it  was 
the  best  joke  in  the  world,  he  burst  out 
laughing,  and  the  ice  of  constraint  melt¬ 
ed  into  a  flood  of  sociability. 

In  five  minutes,  the  horses  were  in 
their  stalls,  being  rubbed  with  wisps  of 
straw  preparatory  to  their  dinner  of 
beans,  while  their  masters  were  led  in¬ 
side  to  an  ample  airy  room  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  outlooking  upon  a  garden 
of  dwarf- maple  and  pines,  hydrangeas, 
azaleas,  giant  white  lilies,  and  mimic 
mountains  and  hills,  down  which  a  water¬ 
fall,  after  waking  tiny  thunders,  leaped 
over  silvery  pebbles  into  a  pond  gleam¬ 
ing  with  gold-fish  and  gay  with  turtles. 
A  rockery,  with  grotto  and  miniature 
precipices,  lent  mimic  wildness  to  the 
scene.  Above  us,  towering  far  aloft, 
was  the  grassy  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
“Sun-field,”  on  which  the  village  lay. 

Before  we  had  entered  the  house,  our 
salutations  and  congratulations  were 
sufficiently  profuse,  according  to  my 
western*  ideas,  but  these  I  found  were 
merely  preliminary  to  the  grand  cere¬ 
monies.  No  sooner  were  we  fairly  in 
the  room  in  which  we  were  to  rest,  than 
there  ensued  a  scene  of  frightful  polite¬ 
ness.  Mine  host  and  Miyoshi,  after  con¬ 
fronting  each  other,  as  if  by  a  signal, 
dropped  suddenly  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  Bump  !  went  both  heads  upon 
the  floor ;  up  they  bob,  down  on  the 
floor  again,  then  up,  then  down  again, 
until  bows,  bobs,  and  bumps  number 
four  each.  Mine  host  having  finished 
Miyoshi,  turns  to  Iwabuchi,  who  spreads 
out  his  robes  like  Caesar,  and  manfully 
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passes  through  the  ordeal.  I  now  find 
out  why  the  Japanese  have  no  hair  on 
their  foreheads.  Having  finished  the 
most  serious  business  of  the  day,  they 
sit  down  on  their  heels,  spread  out  their 
broad  trousers,  pull  out  their  fans,  and 
ply  them  vigorously.  Here,  again,  is 
something  for  the  foreigner  to  notice. 
With  us,  the  lady’s  fan  opens  and  shuts, 
and  the  masculine  fan  is  a  stiff  palm  or 
other  leaf,  incapable  of  being  folded.  In 
the  Land  of  the  Gods,  which  foreigners 
call  Japan,  the  lady's  fan  is  the  ucJiizua, 
which  does  not  fold.  The  ogt,  which 
opens  and  shuts,  is  the  sacred  property 
of  the  superior  being.  To  carry  a  stiff 
fan  on  the  street  is  an  outrage  on  good 
taste.  The  part  which  the  fan  plays  in 
the  social  circle,  in  conversation  and  the 
arts  of  address,  is  much  more  important 
with  the  Japanese  than  with  us,  even 
though  “us”  be  flirting  virgins. 

Ceremony  being  over,  pipes  are  pull¬ 
ed  out  and  filled.  A  pretty  little  girl  of 
about  thirteen,  dressed  in  a  gay  robe  of 
summer  fabric,  of  the  Japanese  Dolly 
Varden  pattern,  with  a  crimson  silk  gir¬ 
dle  around  her  waist,  and  her  hair  dress¬ 
ed  upon  a  ring  or  pad  of  crinkled  blue 
crape,  trips  in  with  a  tobacco-box ,  or  gold- 
lacquered  fire-box,  and  kneeling  down, 
bows  her  head  on  her  prone  palms,  and 
then  springs  nimbly  up,  to  re-appear  with 
baby  cups  of  tea  and  a  little  stand  con¬ 
taining  candies  laid  on  pure  white  paper. 

Our  host  is  fat,  jolly,  and  chatty.  His 
ancestors  have  lived  in  the  same  village 
and  followed  the  same  business  for  six 
hundred  years.  Parts  of  his  present 
dwelling  are  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  mammoth  tree  that  shades  his 
house  was  full-grown  when  his  forefath¬ 
ers  arrived.  In  one  wing  of  the  house 
is  the  family  oratory  in  which  is  the 
family  shrine,  and  in  which  the  ances¬ 
tral  relics  are  kept.  Would  we  like  to 
see  it?  We  would.  We  cross  over  a 
long  verandah  -  like  passage  and  enter 
the  room,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  long 


and  ten  feet  wide.  At  one  end  is  the 
gorgeous  altar  and  image  of  Amida,  the 
Buddhist  Queen  of  Heaven,  on  which 
are  written  in  gold  letters,  on  a  black 
lacquered  ground,  the  names  of  my 
host’s  forefathers.  Some  of  them  are 
dim  and  black  with  the  stains  of  centu¬ 
ries.  Beneath  the  main  altar  is  another 
image  of  Buddha  in  Nirvana — on  a  lotus 
flower — and  before  it  are  the  “bell,  book, 
and  candle”  used  in  daily  worship.  In 
a  porcelain  bowl  of  ashes,  stand  glowing 
bundles  of  fragrant  wood,  irreverently 
styled  “joss  sticks,”  by  the  infidel,  which 
waft  little  clouds  of  incense  before  great 
Buddha.  From  a  cabinet  to  the  right, 
my  host  takes  out,  one  after  another, 
autograph  albums,  with  the  handwriting 
of  emperors,  shoguns,  and  generals,  and 
the  poetry  of  Japanese  sages.  Swords, 
perfume  -  boxes,  girdles,  writing- boxes, 
etc.,  presented  by  taikunal  and  imperial 
hands,  were  exhibited  in  rich  profusion. 
After  a  delightful  hour  spent  among  these 
family  relics,  considerably  of  greater  an¬ 
tiquity  than  those  which  petroleum  no¬ 
bility  could  show,  we  walked  out  to  see 
our  host’s  paper-factory. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  from 
the  garden,  in  the  large  yard,  sat  a  doz¬ 
en  boys  and  girls  on  their  heels,  with  a 
pile  of  twigs  and  boughs  of  the  paper- 
mulberry  tree  (Broussonctia fiafiyi'ifera) 
from  which  the  great  bulk  of  Japanese 
paper  is  made,  and  with  which  the  hill 
and  mountain  -  sides  of  the  village  were 
covered.  The  paper  -  mulberry  grows 
to  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  The 
boughs,  after  being  cut,  are  dried  and 
then  macerated  in  water,  until  the  outer 
green  bark  can  be  stripped  from  the  in¬ 
ner  white  membrane.  Engaged  in  this 
latter  work,  under  a  series  of  sheds,  and 
bending  over  a  stream  of  slowly-running 
water,  were  several  dozen  girls  and  wom¬ 
en,  who,  by  alternate  picking  and  wash¬ 
ing,  separated  the  dark  and  brittle  outer 
bark  from  the  white  elastic  strips  of  in¬ 
ner  membrane.  Much  time  and  pa- 
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tience  were  required  to  do  this  com¬ 
pletely,  and  then  the  bundles  of  limp 
white  strips  were  boiled  until  soft  in  a 
lye  made  from  the  ashes  of  rice  straw. 
We  next  passed  into  a  room  where  the 
boiled  and  softened  bark  was  brought  to 
two  muscular  fellows,  who  were  dressed 
only  in  their  loin-cloths,  and  who  sat 
before  large  flat  stones.  With  heavy 
wooden  clubs  they  beat  the  bark  nearly 
to  a  pulp.  In  another  room  was  a  man 
grinding  boiled  rice,  and  a  girl  mixing  it 
with  a  decoction  of  bark  from  another 
tree,  something  like  slippery- elm,  until 
a  shiny,  glutinous  mixture,  evidently  in¬ 
tended  as  a  size,  was  prepared.  This 
size  and  the  mass  just  taken  from  the 
beaters  were  thrown  into  the  pulp -vat, 
which  was  about  four  feet  long,  three 
wide,  and  two  high.  At  each  of  these 
vats,  on  the  most  common  seat  in  Japan 
—  the  heels  or  ankles  —  sat  a  girl  vigor¬ 
ously  stirring  the  pulp,  using  a  single 
bamboo  stick  for  an  agitator.  When 
she  judged  it  to  be  of  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency,  she  took  a  square  piece  of  fine 
matting,  made  of  parallel  fibres  of  bam¬ 
boo,  set  in  a  light  square  frame  of  wood, 
on  which  folded  a  “fly”  like  that  of  a 
printing-press.  The  closeness  of  the 
bamboo  fibres  answered  the  purpose  of 
our  wire -frames.  Dipping  this  by  a 
sliding  motion  into  the  vat,  she  draws 
up  a  sheet  of  the  pulp,  and  after  waiting 
for  it  to  drain,  during  which  time  her 
nimble  fingers  picked  out  any  impurities 
or  lumps,  she  throws  back  the  fly,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  raised  edge,  and 
spreads  the  sheet  on  the  pile  beside 
her.  A  dexterous  girl  can  dip  up  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  per  day. 
The  next  process  is  to  dry  the  sheets. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  spread  out 
flat  and  firm  on  upright  boards,  slanted 
in  the  sun,  so  that  they  dry  with  little 
shrinkage,  hard  and  flat.  In  wet  weath¬ 
er,  or  when  business  is  pressing,  the  dry¬ 
ing-boards  are  transferred  to  a  room  in 
which  a  hot  charcoal  fire  is  kept  burn- 
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ing.  The  pressing  of  the  paper  is  done 
by  an  ordinary  wedge  or  lever  press, 
and  a  finishing  gloss  is  put  on,  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  leather  is 
polished  or  ironed  in  our  country. 

All  this  would  be  insufferably  tedious 
to  an  American  manufacturer,  and  would 
not  pay  in  a  land  of  high  wages,  like 
ours.  My  host  listened  with  mingled 
delight,  and  with  the  penumbra  of  a 
doubt  in  his  face,  to  my  description  of 
the  machines  used  on  the  Wissahickon, 
at  Cohoes,  and  at  Bath.  I  made  inqui¬ 
ries  concerning  the  wages  paid  to  his 
employes  per  diem.  The  bark -pound¬ 
ers  and  dippers  were  paid  eight  tonpos 
(cents)  a  day;  the  strippers  and  washers 
six  cents.  From  his  establishment,  in 
which  he  employed  forty  persons  in  all, 
after  paying  wages,  expenses  for  fuel, 
transportation,  taxes,  etc.,  he  was  able 
to  lay  up  yearly  a  handsome  sum — that 
is,  $1,000.  He  was  considered  a  rich 
merchant. 

Our  host  had  facilities  for  manufact¬ 
uring  paper  of  various  colors,  qualities, 
sizes,  and  thicknesses.  Letter  paper 
was  one  of  his  specialties.  This,  in 
Japan,  is  usually  six  inches  wide,  and  in 
sheets  about  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
When  needed  for  use,  the  sheets  are 
pasted  lengthwise  together,  so  as  to 
make  a  roll.  A  “long  letter”  in  Japan¬ 
ese  is  a  matter  of  six  feet  or  more.  La¬ 
dies’  note  or  letter  paper  is  perfumed, 
gilt-edged,  or  red-bordered.  A  kind  of 
paper  used  in  wrapping  round  presents 
is  figured  or  stamped  in  colors  with 
many  designs,  such  as  Fujiyama,  bas¬ 
kets  of  fruit,  sea-shells,  literary  designs, 
etc.  One  kind  of  paper  is  so  light  that 
it  looks  as  if  woven  of  blanched  spider’s 
thread.  The  manufacture  of  paper  from 
rice-stalks  is  a  considerable  industry  in 
Japan,  and  the  bark  of  several  other 
kinds  of  trees,  besides  those  mentioned, 
serves  as  material  for  paper  stuff.  In 
general,  Japanese  paper  is  exquisitely 
soft,  of  silky  lustre,  and  exactly  suited 
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to  the  manner  of  writing  in  vogue  in 
Japan  and  China,  where  a  brush  is  a 
pen,  and  the  so-called  “India”  ink  is 
the  writing  pigment  employed.  All  va¬ 
rieties  of  Japanese  paper  are  very  tough, 
and  some  of  the  stronger  kinds  defy  all 
attempts  to  tear  them.  Softness  and 
toughness  are  the  distinguishing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Japanese  paper. 

We  returned  from  the  paper  “mill” 
to  our  room,  and  discussed  Japanese 
finance  and  politics,  with  more  longitude 
than  latitude,  until  supper- time.  This 
over,  we  sought  our  beds.  Padded 
quilts,  six  feet  by  four,  were  brought 
in,  and  two  laid  over  each  other  formed 
our  bed.  No  bedsteads,  sheets,  feather 
pillows,  or  linen  of  any  sort  belong  to  a 
pure  Japanese  bed,  though  our  sleeping 


dress  and  quilts  were  of  the  finest  silk 
Plaid  silks  are  almost  exclusively  used 
as  bedding,  and  the  Japanese  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  curious  associations  recalled 
when  they  see  a  dress  of  that  once  fash¬ 
ionable  pattern  on  a  lady’s  form.  A 
mosquito-net  is  next  put  up,  which  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  entire  room,  and 
properly  called  “mosquito-house.”  How 
such  a  small  pest  ever  received  such  a 
long  name  as  mosquito  passes  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Japs,  who  call  it  ka . 
We  lie  down  beneath  the  green  net,  and 
our  host,  after  bidding  us  “  O  yasu?ni 
nasare  ”  (may  you  rest),  leaves  us.  The 
plashing  lullaby  of  the  tiny  rill  quickly 
woos  us  to  sleep  and  to  dreams  of  the 
far -distant  meadow -brooks  and  home 
faces. 
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IN  May  last,  I  read  a  paper  before 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
upon  the  terraces  that  disconnectedly 
border  our  sea-coast  from  latitude  twen¬ 
ty-six  or  seven  to  Behring  Strait,  and 
with  most  of  which  I  have  been  more  or 
less  familiar  since  1850.  These  coast- 
terraces,  or  plateaus — the  mesas,  or  ta¬ 
bles  of  old  Spanish  navigators  and  the 
late  Spanish  inhabitants — have  generally 
been  supposed  to  mark  ancient  sea-lev¬ 
els,  and  to  have  been  brought  to  view 
by  an  elevation  of  the  continental  shores. 
Some  few  of  the  smaller  mesas ,  or  ter¬ 
races,  composed  of  sand  or  gravel,  may 
have  been  formed  under  the  sea  and  sub¬ 
sequently  elevated ;  but  in  nearly  all 
such  cases  we  must  suppose  the  eleva¬ 
tion  to  have  been  irregular  and  sudden. 
But  those  that  exhibit,  on  an  extended 
scale,  level  plateaus  of  rock  which  have 
every  degree  of  inclination  and  contor¬ 
tion  of  stratification,  and  an  infinite  vari¬ 
ety  of  texture,  can  not  have  been  so 


wrought  by  the  agency  of  water  alone. 
Other  forces  more  powerful,  and  more 
uniform  and  constant  in  action,  shaped 
these  flat -topped  rocky  benches;  and 
the  forces,  if  more  than  one,  abraded 
the  present  continental  line  of  our  coast 
and  cut  through  the  western  part  of  the 
Santa  Monica  range  of  mountains,  so  as 
to  form  the  northern  tier  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  islands.  Much  of  the  sharp 
outlines  of  this  abrasion  has  been  oblit¬ 
erated  by  subsequent  causes,  principally 
by  water  from  precipitation,  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  action  of  the 
waves. 

If  we  except  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
summits  of  two  or  three  mountains  east¬ 
ward  of  San  Jos£  del  Cabo,  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  about  latitude  23°  15',  I  have  not 
been  able  to  examine  the  coast  closely, 
except  at  Magdalena  Bay,  until  we  reach 
the  latitude  of  Point  Abreojos,  in  lati¬ 
tude  270,  where  a  long  table  ridge  lies 
well  inland.  At  Cape  Colnett,  about 
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latitude  310,  we  find  two  very  well  mark¬ 
ed  terraces,  for  views  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Capt.  William  Metzgar;  the 
upper  terrace  exhibits  the  stratification 
vertically.  Vancouver  has  a  view  of  the 
same  point,  with  similar  facts.  Thence 
northward,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Fuca, 
and  on  parts  of  the  Alaska  coast,  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  inspect  these 
terraces,  or  make  views  of  them,  and  a 
few  of  the  prominent  examples  may  be 
referred  to. 

About  latitude  310  30',  a  deep,  canon- 
like  valley  opens  abruptly  upon  the  ocean, 
and  exhibits  many  well-marked  rock-ter¬ 
races  on  both  sides  and  at  all  elevations, 
reaching  possibly  a  thousand  feet.  The 
northernmost  of  the  Todos  Santos  isl¬ 
ands,  about  latitude  310  40 ',  is  a  well- 
marked,  rocky,  horizontal  plateau,  thinly 
covered  with  soil ;  while  the  southern 
and  higher  island  has  two  terrace-marks, 
the  lower  corresponding  to  the  top  of 
the  northern  islet,  the  higher,  near  the 
summit  of  the  islet,  about  twice  the 
height  of  the  former.  Terrace  markings 
are  seen  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  south¬ 
eastward,  on  the  point  of  the  main-land 
near  Solitarios  rocks. 

When  passing  abreast  the  northern 
point  of  Todos  Santos  Bay,  no  less  than 
four  well-marked  terrace  rocky  points, 
projecting  squarely  into  the  ocean,  were 
sketched  in  one  view.  Each  point  had 
other  terraces  of  greater  elevations,  ris¬ 
ing  as  they  retreated  inland  ;  while,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  northward,  rose  the 
well-known  Table  Mountain,  with  its 
remarkably  flat  top,  2,244  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  having  a  breadth  of  4,800  feet. 
At  one  time,  no  less  than  thirteen  ter¬ 
races  were  sharply  exhibited,  excluding 
Table  Mountain.  The  vicinity  is  the 
best  marked  terrace  formation  on  the 
coast.  They  are  not  made  in  soft  soil, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  debris  at  the 
foot  of  each,  appear  as  if  a  planing  ma¬ 
chine  had  cut  them  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Abreast  the  Coronados  there  is  a  fine 


terrace  point,  with  the  plateau  stretch¬ 
ing  some  miles  southward,  and  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  Boundary  Mon¬ 
ument.  But  there  are  no  terrace  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  group  of  islets  named  Los 
Coronados.  The  terrace  formation  is 
exhibited  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego, 
and  northward  toward  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano.  A  broad  table -land  of  100  to 
300  feet  elevation,  and  many  miles  long, 
bordered  by  nearly  vertical  cliffs,  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  who  have  traversed  that 
country  by  stage.  At  certain  points 
there  ar£  over  the  plateau  gravel  depos¬ 
its  of  peculiar  shape  and  regularity,  for 
which  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  find 
a  cause  in  the  movement  of  water.  On 
passing  San  Pedro  Mountain,  nearly 
latitude  340,  the  lines  of  terraces  are 
peculiarly  well  exhibited  by  the  bright¬ 
er  lines  of  gay  flowers  seen  on  their 
comparatively  level  surfaces.  The  tra¬ 
ces  of  these  terraces  are  cut  in  sand¬ 
stone  of  moderate  texture,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  angles  of  dip,  and  are  readily  seen 
in  the  Coast  Survey  topographical  map 
of  the  seaward  flank  of  the  mountain. 
The  view  exhibits  five  principal  terra¬ 
ces  ;  the  greatest  number  of  markings 
are  found  on  the  north-western  face  of 
the  mountain.  Thence  along  the  shores 
of  Bahia  Ona*  are  capital  examples  of 
?nesas  bordering  the  shore,  with  steep 
cliffs  of  ninety  feet  elevation. 

Point  Dume,  lying  about  twenty- five 
miles  west -north -west  from  Point  Vin¬ 
cente,  is  a  well-defined  table,  where  a 
projecting  spur  of  the  mountains  has 
been  planed  off  for  two  or  three  miles, 
while  toward  the  extremity  a  deeper 
grooving  has  been  plowed  out,  and  left 
the  point  as  a  crude  dome-shaped  head. 
Point  Concepcion  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
former,  but  more  extended,  and  at  a 
point  where  the  coast  abruptly  changes 
from  east  and  west  to  north  -  west  and 
south-east. 


*  Evidently  a  corruption  of  La  Ballona. 
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The  islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel  afford  many  indications  of  ter¬ 
race  formations,  and  of  an  abrading  pow¬ 
er  moving  toward  the  south-east  and 
parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
coast  to  the  northward.  San  Clemente 
and  San  Nicolas  are  both  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  comparatively  flat-topped,  and 
the  parallelism  of  their  longer  axes  with 
the  coast- trend  northward  is  marked. 
Santa  Catalina  Island  and  San  Pedro 
Mountain  have  the  same  trend.  But 
the  group  lying  off  Santa  Barbara  is 
strikingly  marked.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Santa  Monica  mountains,  stretch¬ 
ing  westward  from  north  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  but  has  been  cut  through  by  chan¬ 
nels  so  as  to  form  four  islands ;  the 
channels  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
northward  and  the  islands  southward. 
That  these  islands  were  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  land  is  also  proved 
by  the  discovery  this  season  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Elephas  primigenins  (tooth 
and  part  of  tusk)  on  the  island  of  San  Mig¬ 
uel.  The  easternmost  of  this  group,  Ana- 
capa,*  lying  in  the  throat  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  consists  of  a  very  nar¬ 
row  ridge  of  coarse  gray  sandstone,  of 
which  two-thirds  of  the  length,  reckoned 
from  the  eastern  point,  has  been  planed 
off  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  nearly  vertical  sides.  The 
western  part  rises  930  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  the  line  of  the  top  of  the  other 
part  is  marked  around  the  flanks  of  the 
western  part,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
gulches  with  almost  vertical  sides  which 
cut  its  flanks  from  the  summit  to  the  top 
of  the  cliffs. 

On  the  north-western  flank  of  the 
Monte  del  Buchon,  lying  between  San 
Luis  Obispo  Bay  and  Los  Esteros,  there 
are  three  very  plainly  marked  terraces, 
each  several  hundred  feet  in  height. 

♦Enneeapagh/  of  the  aborigines.  Vancouver  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  name,  but  on  his  chart  it  is  engraved 
Ennecapagh,  whence  every  variety  of  spelling  has 
been  derived  to  give  it  a  Spanish  look. 


Although  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
cut  by  deep  gulches,  there  is  no  other 
point  more  noticeable. 

The  seaward  flanks  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
range, between  San  Simeon  and  Monte¬ 
rey  bays,  have  occasional  terrace  mark¬ 
ings;  but  the  precipitous  and  high  face  of 
the  mountains  has  apparently  permitted 
less  marked  abrasions  than  at  other 
points,  or  subsequent  causes  have  ob¬ 
literated  them.  This  range,  directly  on 
the  coast  line,  contains  the  highest 
peaks  along  the  coast  hence  to  Mount 
Fairweather;  one  reaches  6,200  feet. 

From  Santa  Cruz  northward  there  are 
miles  of  the  bluff  shore-line  with  a  soil- 
covered,  rocky  plateau  of  more  or  less 
width.  Before  reaching  the  Pescadero, 
the  general  formation  of  the  immediate 
sea-board  for  twelve  miles  is  that  of  a 
table  land  of  three  terraces,  the  lowest 
gradually  sloping  from  the  base  of  the 
second  terrace  to  the  shore,  which  is 
excessively  rocky  and  forbidding.  Pil¬ 
lar  Point,  Ballenas*  Point,  Bodega  Head, 
etc.,  are  examples  in  the  region  of  San 
F rancisco  Bay.  One  of  the  most  extend¬ 
ed  and  instructive  terraces  is  at  Point 
Arena,  in  latitude  390,  where  the  bluff 
is  forty  feet  high  and  the  face  very  jagged 
and  broken  from  the  effects  of  the  ocean 
waves.  The  stratification  is  nearly  ver¬ 
tical,  but  the  surface  of  the  plateau,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  is  so  level 
that  it  might  have  been  worked  off  by 
machinery.  The  Coast  Survey  measur¬ 
ed  a  base  line  of  over  half  a  mile  in 
length  with  a  difference  of  level  of  two 
feet,  and  might  have  produced  it  as  far 
again  into  the  timber.  Other  terraces 
behind  this  reach  two  hundred  feet  ele¬ 
vation,  and  near  Arena  Cove  the  cliffs 
exhibit  a  very  plicated  stratification.  In 
all  the  terraces  here  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  hardness  of  the  rock,  or  its 
contortions,  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  work,  but  the  face  of  the  cliffs  and 

*  Named  from  Francisco  Volanos  or  Bolanos,  one 
of  the  pilots  of  Viscaino’s  expedition  in  1602. 
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the  shore  at  low -water  mark  are  made 
exceedingly  rough  and  irregular  by  the 
action  of  the  sea. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  a  hundred 
other  instances  that  can  be  enumerated 
hence  to  the  northward.  Points  Cabril- 
lo,  Delgada,  Table  Bluff,  and  Cape  Or- 
ford  repeat  the  lessons.  Destruction 
Island  and  the  adjacent  main,  latitude 
47°  41';  Tatoosh  Island  in  48°  24',  and 
the  Fuca  Pillar  and  its  adjacent  rocks, 
add  their  evidence.  Cape  Edgecombe, 
Middleton  and  Kayak  islands,  and  part 
of  Kadiak  Island,  are  good  witnesses, 
although  under  the  south  face  of  the 
great  barrier  of  the  Alaskan  mountains. 
Otchek,  or  Middleton  Island,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  is  seven  miles  long  and 
three  wide,  but  does  not  exceed  thirty 
feet  in  height.  The  shores  are  very 
craggy,  but  the  top  is  quite  level  and 
has  a  spongy  soil  over  micaceous  shale, 
interspersed  with  quartz  dykes.  As  far 
as  Behring  Strait  we  find  the  Diomede 
Islands  represented  on  the  English  views 
as  bold,  high,  and  flat-topped ;  and  also 
the  east  cape  of  Asia. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  those 
not  enumerated,  we  find  certain  prevail¬ 
ing  features,  regardless  of  the  dip  or  di¬ 
rection  of  the  stratification,  or  the  varia¬ 
ble  texture  of  the  rocks,  viz:  a  nearly 
level  surface  of  rock,  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  thin  layer  of  soil  thereon;  rare¬ 
ly  one,  but  very  frequently  three,  four, 
or  five,  and  more,  rising  as  high  as 
1,200  feet  —  the  lowest  one  bordering 
the  sea  with  ragged  cliffs,  illustrating 
the  action  of  water  and  weather ;  the 
terraces  best  exhibited  on  the  north¬ 
western  face  of  coast  hills  and  mount¬ 
ains;  the  horizontality  of  the  terraces; 
the  south-east  direction  of  the  channels 
through  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  and 
the  abrasions  of  the  islands  themselves. 
While  the  general  plateau  is  level,  or 
nearly  so,  there  are  numerous  indica¬ 
tions  that  broad  groovings  have  been 
made  across  such  spurs  as  extend  well 


into  the  sea,  as  exhibited  at  Points 
Dume,  Concepcion,  Reyes,  Bodega,  and 
Orford,  and  across  the  ridge  of  Anacapa 
Island.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
plowings  or  groovings  are  parallel  with 
the  general  trend  of  the  coast-line. 

These  prominent  features  are  sufficient 
to  satisfy  me  that  more  effective  and  more 
regular  agencies  were  at  work  to  form 
them  than  are  at  work  to-day  to  destroy 
them. 

The  upheaval  of  the  continental  shores 
by  subterranean  action  can  not  produce 
such  terraces  and  plateaus.  I f  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  were  to-day  to  be  raised, 
say  200  or  600  feet,  we  know  from  the 
contour  of  the  bottom  bordering  it,  that 
such  results  would  not  be  one  of  the 
consequences.  The  action  of  water  will 
not  account  for  them.  Whether  by  “con¬ 
tinual  dropping”  or  by  storms,  it  first 
wears  away  the  soft  and  more  friable 
parts,  leaving  the  harder;  it  destroys 
shores  by  undermining,  and  then  grind¬ 
ing  it,  leaves  irregular  jagged  surfaces. 
These  irregular  surfaces,  if  upheaved 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  not 
wear  away  regularly  by  the  weather ;  the 
inequalities  would  in  time  be  filled  by 
disintegrated  material,  but  the  surface 
of  the  rock  would  not  bear  the  impress 
of  a  planing- machine.  We  must  be 
guided  in  great  measure  by  experience, 
and  judging  by  our  knowledge  of  pres¬ 
ent  local  glacial  action,  I  think  we  can 
appeal  to  the  action  of  ice,  moving  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely,  as  a  great  planing  or  mold¬ 
ing  machine  ;  its  lines  of  movement  per¬ 
haps  controlled  by  masses  and  eleva¬ 
tions  of  land  not  now  existing  as  such, 
and  by  forces  no  longer  acting  on  such 
a  scale.  We  may  suppose  a  great  ice- 
belt  to  have  existed  contiguous  to  the 
continent  and  moving  parallel  with  it; 
and  existing  at  the  same  period  with  the 
ice-sheet  that  covered  the  continent  or 
the  lower  part  thereof.  The  mechanical 
effects  of  this  belt  may  be  those  we  see 
exhibited  upon  the  islands  and  the  gen- 
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eral  coast-line ;  the  effects  of  the  latter 
in  the  gorges  opening  upon  the  shores 
in  the  interior  valleys,  and  on  the  mount¬ 
ain  flanks  when  at  right  angles  to  the 
coast-line. 

All  the  groovings  on  Vancouver  Isl¬ 
and  and  the  islands  of  Washington 
Sound,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  point  to  the  agency 
which  caused  them  as  moving  south¬ 
ward,  and  if  we  accept  an  ice-sheet  over 
the  continent,  or  a  part  thereof,  and  an 
ice -belt  contiguous  to  the  continental 
shores,  we  can  readily  understand  from 
the  manner  of  the  formation  of  glaciers 
that  it  moved  as  a  great  stream,  or,  more 
likely,  in  currents,  from  the  north  ;  prob¬ 
ably  with  extreme  slowness,  but  with 
certainty. 

Moreover,  a  body  of  ice  contiguous  to 
the  shores  of  the  continent  would  have 
done  its  work  more  or  less  effectually  and 
at  greater  or  less  depths,  in  proportion 
to  its  rate  of  progress  and  its  thickness  ; 
so  that  we  can  understand  how  terraces 
of  different  elevations  may  have  been 
formed  during  that  period,  without  any 
relative  change  of  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  bordering  land,  although  the  same 
general  effects  would  have  been  produc¬ 
ed  if  the  land  had  been  rising  or  subsid¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  not  inadmissible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  mass  of  ice  resting  on  the 
land  may  have  done  similar  work  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  what  may  have 
been  done  beneath  it. 

Thus  these  terraces  may  not  indicate 
the  different  steps  of  the  elevation  of  the 
continental  shore  ;  and  instead  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  great  and  violent 
upheavals,  per  saltwn ,  we  see  how  the 
elevation  may  have  been  gradual,  and 
even  after  the  terraces  had  been  form¬ 
ed.  This  gradual  movement  of  eleva¬ 
tion  is  indicated  by  the  present  level 
character  of  the  plateaus  ;  or,  when  very 
broad,  by  their  slight  inclination. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  ice-belt  was  formed, 


or  how  it  acted;  whether  as  a  great 
body,  disconnected  from  the  continental 
ice -sheet,  it  moved  slowly  down  the 
coast -line  by  the  combined  forces  of 
ocean  currents  and  the  pressure  of  the 
greater  masses  from  the  northward;  or 
whether  it  moved  as  a  part  of  the  great 
ice-sheet  from  the  northward. 

The  material  torn  and  worn  away  by 
this  glacial  action  now  forms  the  bottom 
along  the  coast,  possibly  to  the  limit  of 
the  two-hundred  fathom  curve,  where  a 
sharp  descent  into  very  deep  water  is 
generally  experienced. 

The  evidences  of  these  terraces  seem 
to  be  found  in  greater  proportion  be¬ 
tween  latitudes  30°  and  42°  than  farther 
to  the  north,  and  this  may,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  be  thus  accounted  for. 

Since  the  period  of  upheaval  succeed¬ 
ing  the  terrace  formation,  general  and 
local  climatic  changes  have  doubtless 
taken  place,  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  terraces,  and  as  they  were  sculpt¬ 
ured  in  sedimentary  rocks,  most  of  their 
finer  markings  have  been  obliterated. 
Throughout  the  coast-line,  below  latitude 
40°,  we  find  that  after  the  terraces  had 
been  elevated,  the  disintegration  of  high¬ 
er  lands  took  place  with  greater  activity 
than  at  present,  and  yet  the  material 
was  carried  downward  without  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  formed  long,  gently  inclined 
slopes  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
toward  the  shores  or  into  the  valleys. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara,  east  of 
San  Buenaventura ;  another  is  in  the 
valley  of  San  Josd,  Lower  California, 
while  innumerable  examples  abound 
along  the  flanks  of  our  mountains.  Such 
results  may  have  taken  place  under  a 
climate  of  great  heat  and  excessive 
moisture,  with  unceasing  precipitation, 
but  without  rains  to  create  torrents,  and 
assisted  by  the  colder  weather  of  winter. 
Subsequently  these  gently  sloping  de¬ 
posits  were  cut  through  by  torrential 
forces,  which  are  yet  at  work,  but  on  a 
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decreased  scale.  On  the  coast-line  many 
cases  can  be  seen  where  these  long  and 
sloping  deposits  of  disintegrated  material 
have  been  cut  through  by  torrents,  and 
are  now  being  undermined  and  washed 
away,  so  as  to  expose  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  behind  them.  A  notable  ex¬ 
ample  is  that  just  north  of  Judas  Head, 
on  the  Island  of  Margarita,  off  Magda¬ 
lena  Bay. 

To  the  northward  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ice-belt  lingered  longer 
that  at  the  south,  and  that  when  it  was 
dissipated,  the  destructive  agencies  of 
great  climatic  changes  and  excessive 
rain -fall  were  much  more  active  and 
wearing.  Above  latitude  40°  we  do  not 
find  the  long,  gently  sloping  surfaces  of 


disintegrated  material ;  as  we  advance, 
even  the  steep,  sloping  hill -sides  give 
way  to  the  fiord-like  coasts  of  Vancouv¬ 
er,  and  the  Archipelago  Alexander. 
There  violent  storms,  excessive  moist¬ 
ure  and  precipitation,  and  great  thermal 
changes,  are  producing  a  hundred -fold 
greater  effect  than  to  the  southward, 
and  obliterating  whatever  evidences  ex¬ 
isted  of  the  terrace  formation.  More¬ 
over,  the  terraces  may  have  been  but 
partially  developed  on  account  of  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  the  ice- 
belt  not  following  the  trend  of  the  coast¬ 
line  from  the  westward;  or  there  may 
have  followed  a  subsidence  instead  of 
an  elevation  of  the  continental  shores 
of  Alaska,  as  I  have  elsewhere  indicated. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  30th,  1849. 

Yesterday,  we  started  from  the  ship, 
eleven  of  us,  in  an  iron  life -boat,  and 
rowed  out  past  the  Sugar  Loaf  to  find 
some  new  field  to  explore,  as  every  spot 
inside  had  been  ransacked  that  was  ac¬ 
cessible  from  boats.  A  smooth  beach, 
extending  from  one  mountain  of  solid 
granite  to  another,  invited  us  to  land. 
A  little  way  back  from  the  shore  was  a 
white  wall  running  parallel  to  it,  and 
back  of  this  the  dense  forest  that  covers 
all  the  uncultivated  land  that  we  have 
seen.  As  we  came  to  the  beach  we 
found  the  combers  unexpectedly  heavy, 
but  we  effected  a  landing  by  jumping 
overboard  the  moment  the  boat  struck 
the  beach,  and  hauling  her  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  water,  with  no  other 
accident  than  the  breaking  of  the  rud¬ 
der,  from  the  neglect  of  the  steerer  to 
unship  it. 

We  were  engaged  in  picking  up  shells, 


when  a  soldier  came  down  and  spoke  to 
us  in  a  language  we  did  not  understand. 
We  continued  to  stroll  along,  when  an¬ 
other  soldier  reinforced  him,  who  spoke 
English  as  his  native  tongue,  and  he  in¬ 
formed  us  that  no  persons  were  allowed 
there,  and  that  we  must  leave  without 
delay.  This  was  the  first  check  we  had 
ever  received.  This  was  one  of  the 
possible  approaches  to  the  town  of  Rio, 
and  was  fortified.  We  were  the  more 
reluctant  to  go  on  account  of  the  heavy 
surf;  but  go  we  must.  We  watched  our 
opportunity,  and  just  as  a  heavy  break¬ 
er  washed  up  the  beach,  we  ran  the 
boat  down  until  she  floated,  when  all 
jumped  in  and  seized  their  oars ;  but 
before  we  could  get  well  under  way,  a 
comber  came  aboard  and  half- filled  us 
with  water.  We  pulled  away,  however, 
and  got  out  before  another  one  caught 
us.  We  found  much  sand  and  some 
small  fish  in  the  boat  when  we  had  bail- 
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ed  out  the  water.  We  then  shaped  our 
course  around  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Botafogo  Bay. 
Here  there  was  no  surf.  We  left  our 
boat  in  charge  of  some  negroes,  and 
started  off  on  foot,  along  a  road  lined 
with  orange-trees  in  full  fruit,  with  cot¬ 
tages  and  gardens  at  intervals,  now  and 
then  a  grassy  lawn,  and  cattle  feeding; 
ruined  walls  and  rocks  overgrown  with 
cacti,  and  trees  with  vines  twining  about 
them.  We  thought  that  the  novelty  of 
the  scenery  about  Rio  was  exhausted, 
but  this  charmed  us.  Much  of  our  own 
scenery  is  beautiful  in  the  freshness  of 
June,  and  I  think  of  it  now  with  emo¬ 
tions  too  deep  for  utterance.  Its  plain, 
utilitarian  features  correspond  with  the 
practical  character  of  our  people,  and 
much  of  its  interest  to  us,  also,  lies  in 
its  associations ;  but  for  gardens  and  dis¬ 
play,  for  prodigal  profusion  of  produc¬ 
tions,  and  picturesque  variety  of  sur¬ 
face,  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  sur¬ 
pass  the  scenery  about  Rio. 

The  road  led  toward  the  sea  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  ascent,  until  it  reached  a  pass,  or  a 
narrow  defile  between  two  granite  mount¬ 
ains.  At  the  summit  was  a  massive  stone 
arch,  which  seemed  to  have  been  built 
ages  ago,  and  was  pierced  for  cannon  on 
the  side  toward  the  sea,  and  contained 
bomb-proof  apartments  for  working  the 
guns  under  cover.  It  was  overgrown 
with  trees,  and  dismantled  cannon  of 
large  size  lay  scattered  around.  Here 
we  spread  out  our  luncheon,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  we  could  see  the  fleet  of  ships 
in  the  bay,  and  before  us  lay  the  ocean 
with  its  long  line  of  surf,  dashing  with  a 
roar  like  thunder.  On  both  sides  of  us 
the  mountains  of  solid  granite  rose  to 
the  clouds,  naked  as  they  were  first 
made,  except  where  tall  spires  of  cacti 
clung  to  their  rough  surfaces,  and  large 
lizards  ran  or  basked  in  the  sun.  A 
little  way  from  the  arch  was  perched  a 
tiled  cottage,  its  whitewashed  mud-walls 
peering  through  the  light  green  of  the 
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bananas  and  the  deeper  green  of  the 
orange-trees.  As  we  passed,  the  family 
were  gathered  on  the  porch  in  a  com¬ 
pact  group  of  ten  or  eleven.  We  could 
distinguish  the  head  of  this  copper-col¬ 
ored  family  only  by  a  small,  sharply  de¬ 
fined  mustache.  They  were  looking  at 
us  with  mute  and  motionless  curiosity. 

The  surf  at  the  beach  is  the  heaviest 
that  I  ever  saw.  Storms  we  have  not 
seen  here,  but  the  south-east  trades 
blowing  so  constantly  drive  a  heavy 
swell  from  the  southern  Atlantic  upon 
this  shore.  Do  you  remember  the  surf 
at  Coney  Island,  how  we  let  the  combers 
break  over  us,  how  they  carried  you 
from  your  feet — do  you  remember?  Here 
one  might  as  well  be  under  the  foam  of 
Niagara,  as  under  the  combers  ;  but  the 
bathing  was  fine  inside  of  these.  After 
the  bath,  we  wandered  about  the  woods, 
and  by  the  springs  from  the  mountains, 
until  we  were  lost.  We  reached  a  lake 
called  Taquandes,  and  here  the  company 
divided,  for  we  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
route  back.  Part  of  us  crossed  the  lake 
in  a  canoe,  and  the  others  undertook  to 
find  the  way  back  by  the  same  route  we 
had  come.  We  wandered  about  until 
sundown  before  we  reached  the  boat. 

This  long  letter,  the  last  from  this 
place,  must  go  ashore  to-night,  as  we 
sail  in  the  morning. 

At  Sea,  April  $th,  1849. — We  were 
ready  for  sea  on  the  first  of  April,  but 
when  the  captain  went  to  the  fort  for  the 
password,  he  was  informed  that  our  pa¬ 
pers  must  be  renewed.  This  caused  a 
detention  of  two  more  days,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  we  were  early 
greeted  with  the  sailors’  farewell  song 
as  they  heaved  at  the  windlass.  We 
were  soon  floating  away  from  scenes 
that  will  be  ever  memorable  to  all  on 
board.  There  has  been  but  little  sick¬ 
ness  among  us,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
considering  how  much  we  had  exposed 
ourselves ;  but  the  climate  was  so  uni¬ 
formly  sultry  that  our  energies  were 
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nearly  gone.  We  had  eaten  oranges 
and  bananas  until  they  had  lost  their 
relish  ;  the  scenery,  so  magnificent,  had 
grown  tiresome,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
to  leave  this  interesting  place. 

As  we  passed  the  fort  we  were  salut¬ 
ed  with  a  blast  from  the  long  trumpet 
that  we  had  heard  so  often,  but  never 
but  once  so  near.  The  captain  raised 
his  short  tube,  and  replied,  “You  are  a 
liar.”  Now  we  shall  catch  it,  thought 
I.  But  no;  that  was  the  password. 

The  land  breeze  in  the  morning  was 
light,  and  a  small  steam-tug  towed  us 
down  the  bay.  Before  night-fall  we  saw 
the  granite  mountains  fade  away.  The 
brig  Sarah  McFarland  sailed  in  com¬ 
pany  with  us.  To-day  the  wind  is  light, 
and  all  are  merry.  Mr.  Gay  was  telling 
how  he  cheated  the  landlord  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Uni  vers  out  of  a  night’s  lodging, 
when  it  turned  out  that  the  room  in 
which  he  had  lodged  had  been  chartered 
by  a  party  of  our  passengers,  and  it  was 
the  party  he  had  cheated  and  not  the 
landlord.  A  court  was  forthwith  con¬ 
vened  to  try  him  for  the  fraud.  Gay  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  court,  and  declined  to  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  fined  “Claret punch 
for  the  company.”  This  would  make  a 
heavy  drain  upon  Mr.  Gay’s  stores,  and 
he  would  not  respond.  An  attachment 
was  issued,  and  the  wine  for  a  pailful  of 
punch  was  seized.  Some  of  us  thought 
it  was  rather  hard  on  Gay,  and  a  physi¬ 
cian  on  board  obtained  a  dose  of  tartar 
emetic  for  forty  men,  and  a  friend  of  Gay’s 
watching  his  opportunity,  slipped  it  into 
the  punch  while  being  prepared.  Mr. 
Gay  was  never  more  gay  than  when, 
with  his  friends  who  did  not  drink  punch, 
he  was  looking  down  through  the  after¬ 
hatch  upon  the  assembled  court  admin¬ 
istering  justice.  The  punch  was  good, 
evidently,  for  it  was  drank  to  the  last 
drop.  The  marshal,  Phil.  Waldron, 
proclaimed  the  demands  of  justice  satis¬ 
fied,  and  the  court  adjourned,  delighted 


with  themselves  and  with  their  mode  of 
administering  justice. 

Dame  Justice,  with,  instead  of  the 
scales,  a  bottle  of  wine  in  her  sinister 
hand,  was  winking  significantly  at  sev¬ 
eral  other  gentlemen  who  had  carelessly 
laid  in  stores  of  red  wine  for  the  long 
voyage  before  them.  Twenty  minutes 
passed.  The  hilarity  that  was  so  loud 
gave  way  to  a  pensiveness.  The  loud¬ 
est  became  the  most  thoughtful.  Wal¬ 
dron  came  to  the  windward  quarter-rail 
and  cast  his  eyes  into  the  deep  blue  sea 
in  deep  revery,  as  if  some  painful  mem¬ 
ory  haunted  him  ;  before  he  left,  he  cast 
something  else  into  the  sea.  Soon  my 
room-mate,  Sherwood,  joined  him,  re¬ 
marking,  “That  wine  don’t  agree  with 
me.”  “  Something  don’t  agree  with  me,” 
replied  Waldron.  Ebbets  walked  brisk¬ 
ly  up  to  the  rail  as  if  he  meant  business. 
“Are  you  sick,  too?”  said  they  both 
in  a  breath.  An  awful  suspicion  crept 
over  them.  They  looked  at  Gay ;  Gay 
looked  as  serene  as  the  moon  among  the 
trade-wind  clouds.  “Have  you  been 
putting  ipecac  in  that  punch?”  said  one 
of  them,  fiercely.  “Gentlemen,”  said 
Gay,  “it  is  not  my  wine  that  disa¬ 
grees  with  you,  but  it  is  justice  that 
don’t  set  well  on  your  stomachs.  You 
are  not  accustomed  to  it;  you  will  do 
better  by  longer  practice.”  The  num¬ 
ber  soon  increased  alarmingly.  A  vic¬ 
tim  must  be  found.  Gay  was  too  calm, 
and  it  was  known  that  he  had  not  left 
the  quarter-deck.  A  physician  must 
have  been  the  man ;  no  other  could  have 
so  nicely  apportioned  the  nauseating  po¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Beale  was  charged  with  it.  He 
looked  alarmed,  and  denied  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.  The  doctor  who  provided 
the  drug  tried  to  make  them  believe  he 
did  it,  and  for  that  reason  they  would 
not  believe  him,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Dr.  Beale  pleaded  his  innocence. 

April  yth,  1849. — The  Sarah  McFar¬ 
land  is  still  in  company  with  us.  A  boat 
from  her  boarded  us  to-day. 
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I  have  just  finished  reading  Festus.  I 
have  read  it  with  wonder  and  tears.  It  is 
a  magnificent  production,  abounding  in 
startling  gleams  that  blind  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  leave  the  soul  reverberating 
with  thunder.  “Most  noble  Festus!” 
How  often  is  the  lofty,  aspiring  spirit  of 
youth  led  away  from  its  early  love  by 
the  syren  song  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
until  his  heart  loses  capabilities  for  hap¬ 
piness  and  becomes  hard  and  hollow. 
Fortunate  is  he  who  in  his  wanderings 
with  the  spirit  does  not  lose  sight  of  his 
great  god  —  Truth.  “To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure  ;  ”  to.  the  intelligent  and 
virtuous  the  world  is  beautiful  and  good. 
Some  men  remind  me  of  owls,  who, 
blind  in  the  effulgence  of  day,  are  with 
the  air  of  profound  wisdom  talking  of 
darkness  and  sin,  and  boding  horrors 
in  our  dreams.  Forgetful  of  the  rose, 
they  forever  complain  of  the  thorn.  O 
for  larger  views,  more  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  nature,  with  truth* 
The  greatest  foes  to  man  are  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  These  have  made  the 
world  wretched,  and  set  the  son  against 
the  father,  and  brother  against  brother. 
I  thank  God,  that  here  at  least,  on  the 
bounding  sea,  I  am  free,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  the  incomprehensible, vast, 
unknown.  What  lies  beyond  is  all  mys¬ 
tery : 

“Once  more  on  the  sea, 

The  type  which  God  hath  given, 

For  eyes  and  hearts  too  earthly,  of  his  heaven.” 

We  like  our  new  captain.  He  takes 
an  interest  in  our  welfare.  He  has 
broken  into  the  hold  and  turned  out 
good  stores  which  Captain  Tibbets  was 
keeping  to  sell  in  San  Francisco,  and  we 
find  butter,  cheese,  flour,  and  pickles  in 
abundance. 

A.  S.  Marvin,  of  Brooklyn,  is  an  in¬ 
veterate  fisherman.  When  we  were  in 
Rio  he  bought  a  stout  cotton  line,  col¬ 
ored  Indian  red.  It  is  big  enough  for 
signal  halyards,  and  when  let  out,  which 
is  most  of  the  time,  it  reaches  as  far 


as  our  ship’s  wake.  He  is  not  very 
successful,  but  very  patient ;  and  so  he 
passes  the  long  intervals  between  meals 
seated  upon  the  after -rail  watching  his 
line.  As  we  near  the  coast  he  is  more 
vigilant. 

The  cry  was  raised  this  morning  that 
some  one  forward  had  caught  a  fish;  and 
sure  enough,  there  lay,  thrashing  the 
deck,  a  fine  bonito.  There  was  a  rush 
forward ;  even  Marvin  left  his  line  to 
see  the  prize  of  his  more  fortunate  com¬ 
petitor  on  the  flying- jib -boom.  The 
afterpart  of  the  ship  was  almost  desert¬ 
ed.  W.  Dill  took  Marvin’s  post  at  the 
line,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  he 
called  out  to  Marvin  that  there  was 
something  on  his  line.  There  was  now 
a  rush  by  all  hands  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  Marvin,  with  his  face  flushed  with 
excitement,  made  all  haste  to  pull  in  his 
line.  “I’ve  got  him!  I’ve  got  a  dol¬ 
phin  !  ”  he  shouted.  It  came  heavily, 
with  the  unsteady  rate  characteristic  of 
a  catch ;  but  Marvin  pulled  avfray  hand 
over  hand,  fathom  after  fathom,  tangling 
it  around  his  legs  and  the  tiller -ropes 
until  it  was  reduced  to  an  inextricable 
snarl.  Away  back  in  the  foaming  track 
of  the  ship  still  struggled  the  resisting 
prize,  now  sheering  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  but  every  instant  nearing  the 
ship,  till  those  in  the  rigging  cried  out 
that  they  saw  it  —  “it  was  a  dolphin.” 
Marvin  grew  more  excited ;  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  moment.  Soon  we  all  saw 
it,  as  the  occasional  gleam  of  something 
green  flashed  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sea.  At  length  the  line  was  hove  short. 
Marvin  paused.  There  hung,  with  the 
hook  in  its  handle,  the  ghost  of  Pack¬ 
ard’s  bombshell  thrown  on  board  the 
Prussian  brig,  or  one  very  like  it.  Mar¬ 
vin  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
laughter- convulsed  crowd,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mingled  disappointment  and 
chagrin  that  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
Dill  and  Ebbets,  the  naughty  boys,  were 
not  there.  That  utensil,  the  symbol  ot 
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our  naval  glory,  will  be  hereafter  known 
among  us  as  “The  Dolphin!” 

There  are  too  many  passengers  on 
our  ship  to  be  comfortable.  It  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  crowd. 
Our  rooms  are  too  warm  and  without 
ventilation,  and  the  main  cabin  is  too 
noisy.  I  am  now  perched  on  some  lum¬ 
ber  that  is  stowed  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  projects  forward  toward  the  main¬ 
mast  and  beneath  the  awning.  I  have 
lifted  the  awning  and  propped  it  up  with 
a  piece  of  board  placed  endwise,  and 
then  made  the  place  so  small  that  two 
can  not  get  in.  Here  I  read  and  write 
all  day  long  for  fear  some  one  will  get 
in  when  I  get  out,  and  I  can  look  down 
unobserved  upon  the  crowd  on  deck. 

April  nth,  1849.  —  I  lost  my  roost 
three  days  ago,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
write  here  in  this  little  filthy  cell,  where 
a  dim  glimmer  through  a  deck-light,  half 
of  the  time  covered  by  somebody’s  foot, 
shows  the  damp  mold  and  profound  ug¬ 
liness  of  the  place  we  call  our  room. 
On  one  side  are  two  shelves  six  feet 
long  and  thirty  inches  wide,  with  an  up¬ 
right  board  in  front  about  a  foot  high, 
making  of  the  whole  a  couple  of  troughs, 
in  which  are  moss  mattresses  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  pine  board  and  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick,  pillows  of  similar 
proportions,  and  a  blanket.  These  con¬ 
stitute  collectively  what  we  call  our 
berths.  Over  the  upper  one  are  pieces 
of  old  sail-cloth,  fastened  by  one  edge 
to  the  deck  overhead,  and  by  the  other 
down  to  the  ship’s  side,  to  conduct  the 
water  that  leaks  from  the  deck  down 
clear  of  our  beds.  At  one  end  of  this 
room  hang  various  vicissitudes  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  Above  these  is  a  shelf  for  books 
and  traps;  below  is  a  large  chest,  upon 
which  I  am  seated.  Before  this  is  my 
large  trunk,  upon  which  is  a  stool  serv¬ 
ing  me  for  a  writing  desk.  On  the  side 
opposite  hang  towels  and  various  im¬ 
plements  of  death,  and  below  these  are 
divers  boxes  and  clothing-bags.  On  the 


remaining  side  is  the  doorway;  at  the 
right  of  this  is  a  broken  looking-glass, 
which  my  room  -  mate  put  his  hand 
through  early  in  the  voyage  (but  a  frag¬ 
ment  still  remains),  and  tooth-brushes, 
other  brushes,  and  a  small  box -shelf 
containing  little  notions  of  frequent  req¬ 
uisition;  overhead  are  hung  guns,  dem¬ 
ijohns,  and  other  fire-arms.  The  unoc¬ 
cupied  space  on  the  floor  is  two  by  three 
feet.  We  call  this  our  state-room;  I 
don’t  know  why,  unless  it  is  because  it 
is  a  state-room — so  the  captain  called  it 
when  we  paid  our  passage-money. 

April  1 2,1^1  1849. — 0^  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  water  is  green 
as  though  we  were  on  soundings,  and 
immense  numbers  of  birds  cover  it.  The 
shot-guns  are  out,  and  large  quantities 
of  shot  are  spent,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  three  birds.  We  are  approaching  the 
stormy  region,  and  every  preparation  is 
being  made  by  our  fine  little  captain  for 
bad  weather.  The  quarter -boats  are 
taken  in,  and  storm-sails  rigged.  The 
winds  were  most  of  the  time  from  the 
south-west,  and  we  were  unable  to  keep 
as  near  to  the  land  as  is  desirable,  and 
shall  go  outside  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

April  18 th,  1849. — Two  days  ago  we 
encountered  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south¬ 
west.  It  continued  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  uninterrupted  fury.  In  the  outset 
it  carried  away  our  spanker  gaff,  and 
fore  -  topgallant  back -stay;  fortunately, 
the  halyard  parted  at  the  same  time,  or 
we  would  have  lost  our  topmast.  All 
sail  was  taken  in,  and  the  ship  laid  to 
with  main  spencer  and  stay -sail.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  “blows”  at  sea, 
but  they  were  mere  child’s  play  to  this 
one.  No  one  laughed  at  another’s  fears. 
About  midnight  the  howling  of  the  winds 
became  less  loud,  and  in  the  morning  of 
the. seventeenth' we  were  close-hauled, 
with  the  wind  west ;  but  the  waves  were 
running  so  tremendously  that  we  could 
make  but  little  headway.  We  all  felt 
the  importance  of  having  a  good  ship  to 
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trust  our  lives  in,  and  are  satisfied  that 
the  Pacific ,  unfortunate  as  she  has  been 
in  some  respects,  is  thoroughly  seawor¬ 
thy.  I  confess  that  my  ideas  of  a  ship 
are  much  enlarged.  I  felt  confident  of 
our  safety,  if  the  ship  would  not  break 
in ;  yet  it  was  hard  to  feel  an  assurance 
that  she  would  not,  the  shocks  were  so 
dreadful:  but  it  has  passed,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  veterans.  You  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  drifting  heaps  of  water, 
when  you  fancy  yourself  sitting  between- 
decks  under  the  after-hatch,  and,  looking 
up  through  the  skylight,  see  the  waves 
thirty  degrees  above  the  quarter-rail,  and 
the  davits  under  water.  For  two  nights 
there  had  not  been  a  sleepy  eye  on 
board.  The  captain  assures  me  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  another  such  a 
storm  on  the  voyage. 

To-day,  numerous  “cape  pigeons” 
are  flying  about  us.  They  are  beautiful 
black-and-white  spotted  birds  of  the  gull 
family,  and  about  the  size  of  pigeons. 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  gray  petrel, 
a  larger  bird ;  one  that  I  caught  meas¬ 
ured  three  feet  nine  inches  across  the 
wings.  We  have  a  curious  way  of  catch¬ 
ing  these  birds.  They  fly  around  the 
stern  to  watch  for  food  thrown  over¬ 
board,  and  we  fasten  a  bit  of  paper  to  a 
string  and  let  it  fly  a  few  rods ;  soon  one 
of  the  birds  will  strike  the  string  with 
its  wing,  and  it  slips  between  the  feath¬ 
ers  until  the  paper  is  nearly  reached, 
when  it  takes  a  turn  around  the  wing, 
and  the  bird  is  hauled  in.  The  famous 
albatross  was  seen  for  the  first  time  to¬ 
day.  A  beautiful  pigeon  of  snowy  white¬ 
ness,  after  flying  about  us  for  awhile,  lit 
in  the  rigging  and  was  caught.  We  think 
it  was  blown  off  from  the  Falkland  Isl¬ 
ands  in  the  late  gale. 

April  lgl/i,  1849. — Early  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  Falkland  Islands  were  seen  to¬ 
ward  the  west  —  distant  seventy  miles. 
The  air  is  cold,  the  thermometer  rang¬ 
es  from  350  to  38°.  The  sea  is  always 
rough  and  covered  with  large  patches  of 


kelp.  One  species  resembles  at  a  little 
distance  the  root  of  the  common  potato, 
and  is  called  by  the  sailors  “the  cape 
potato.”  The  other  is  long  and  flat, 
sometimes  palmated,  and  stretches  out 
over  the  water  for  several  rods,  undu¬ 
lating  with  the  waves  like  a  vast  serpent. 

April  21  st,  1849. — All  writing  is  sus¬ 
pended,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  and 
general  discomfort.  The  barometer  has 
been  falling  for  some  days,  which  indi¬ 
cates  another  gale.  The  sky  is  clear, 
and  as  the  sun  set  the  yellow  light  shone 
to  the  zenith.  All  around  looks  fair,  but 
the  barometer  stood  at  29°  1',  and  was 
falling.  The  captain  says  he  must  be¬ 
lieve  his  barometer,  and  is  putting  ev¬ 
erything  in  readiness.  Before  dark  the 
yards  were  sent  down,  additional  lash¬ 
ings  were  used  to  secure  the  boats,  and 
the  deck -load,  as  well  as  the  baggage 
amidships,  which  suffered  much  in  the 
gale,  were  made  fast. 

May  gl/i,  1849. — I  have  not  been  able 
to  continue  the  narrative  of  our  voyage 
owing  to  stress  of  weather,  and  our  log 
is  laconic.  The  storm  which  was  pre¬ 
dicted  on  the  2 1st,  came  at  midnight. 
The  increased  motion  of  the  ship  awoke 
us.  We  heard  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
and  the  word  of  command  given  with 
the  trumpet,  and  by  daylight  we  were  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  storm  as  violent  as 
the  one  we  had  so  lately  passed  through. 
Hail  and  snow  continued  during  the 
day,  and  night  brought  no  relief ;  no  one 
dared  to  venture  on  deck,  and  our  situ¬ 
ation  was  an  unenviable  one.  Our  at¬ 
tempts  to  sleep  would  have  been  amus¬ 
ing  to  a  disinterested  spectator.  All  the 
rooms  on  the  lee  side  were  drenched 
with  water  from  leaks  in  the  deck.  Doc¬ 
tors  Edwards,  Hall,  and  Jones  came  to 
my  room  on  the  weather  side.  One  sat 
against  the  door  with  his  feet  against 
the  berth,  another  against  the  berth  with 
his  feet  against  the  door.  Sherwood 
was  in  his  berth  lashed  fast,  while  Dr. 
Hall  was  wedged  into  my  berth  with 
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me,  and  we  were  braced  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  and  so  managed  to  keep  our 
places.  Thus  we  passed  the  night.  No 
sooner  would  one  fall  into  a  doze  than  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  ship  would  rouse 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation.  Some¬ 
times  the  ship  would  continue  so  long 
on  her  side  that  we  would  fear  that  the 
next  wave  would  finish  her.  We  would 
stare  into  each  other’s  faces  like  owls, 
and  as  she  righted  would  relapse  again 
into  drowsy  indifference.  Now  and  then 
the  ship  would  rebound  and  tremble  as 
though  we  had  struck  an  iceberg.  This 
would  be  followed  by  the  rushing  of 
water  across  the  deck,  and  a  heavy  roll, 
as  the  vessel  staggered  under  the  load. 
Once  during  the  night  we  were  disturb¬ 
ed  by  loud  talking  and  blows  in  the  cab¬ 
in.  One  of  the  passengers  was  quarrel¬ 
ing  with  a  little  Malay  waiter  for  his 
place  on  the  table.  The  subject  race 
having  disappeared,  the  conqueror  laid 
his  mattress  on  the  table,  and  placed 
himself  on  it  crosswise,  griping  the  edge 
of  the  table  with  both  hands;  but  after 
having  been  twice  pitched  off  head-fore¬ 
most,  and  his  bed  with  him,  he  sat  down 
on  a  box,  the  picture  of  despair.  The 
cabin  presented  in  the  morning  an  ap¬ 
pearance  that  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Clothes  and  books,  guns  and 
bed-blankets,  wet  and  mingled  with  brok¬ 
en  jars  of  sweetmeats  and  bottles  of  pre¬ 
cious  wine,  saved  with  great  self-denial 
to  cheer  the  weary  hours  yet  to  come, 
strewed  the  cabin  floor,  while  the  chairs 
and  half  the  crockery  were  broken.  We 
took  our  food  in  our  hands,  and  kept  our 
rooms.  The  only  sails  carried  were  the 
fore  and  main  topsails  in  “goosewings” 
—  that  is,  the  sails  close-reefed  and  the 
weather  ends  furled,  leaving  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  down  —  and  a  stay-sail. 

The  following  day  was  calm,  but  cold 
and  cloudy ;  the  next,  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  from  the  north-east,  and 
the  ship  was  run  before  it  under  close- 
reefed  topsails.  It  continued  to  increase 


until  our  situation  was  again  very  bad. 
We  suffered  less  from  motion,  but  more 
from  water.  The  greatest  difficulty  was 
experienced  to  prevent  the  ship  from 
broaching -to,  and  the  captain  stood  at 
the  helm  himself  the  entire  day,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  passengers  should 
keep  below.  I  chanced  to  stand  on 
deck  with  two  or  three  others,  near  the 
cabin  door,  when  a  heavy  sea  came  over 
the  quarter-rail  and  down  the  compan¬ 
ion-way  in  a  blue  sheet.  Instantly  we 
were  up  to  our  waists  in  water.  I  made 
a  grab  for  the  door  and  got  fast,  as  did 
one  other.  The  third  was  carried  down, 
and  for  a  moment  we  thought  he  was 
gone ;  but  as  the  ship  rolled  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  he  caught  the  lashings  on  the 
after-hatch,  and  we  pulled  him  in.  A 
great  amount  of  water  went  into  the 
cabin,  and  we  were  alarmed.  The  same 
sea  drenched  the  men  at  the  wheel,  and 
carried  the  compass,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  binnacle  for  conven¬ 
ience,  down  to  larboard.  It  was  so  dark 
and  wet  below  that  I  determined  to 
make  another  stand  on  deck — I  must 
see  the  magnificent  view.  I  kept  my 
hand  on  the  door  to  make  my  escape  in 
haste.  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Gager  came  out 
after  me,  and  said  he  would  hold  on  to 
me,  but  had  hardly  stepped  on  the  deck 
when  his  feet  slipped  from  under  him, 
and  he  fell  across  the  deck  upon  his 
face,  and  slid  like  a  dead  man  to  the 
other  side  in  the  water.  As  the  ship 
rolled  to  the  other  side  he  came  past 
me,  and  1  grabbed  him  and  dragged  him 
in.  I  found  his  nose  was  badly  broken 
and  displaced,  and  his  spectacles  were 
broken  and  driven  into  his  face.  I  did 
not  go  upon  deck  again  during  the  gale. 
As  it  subsided  the  captain  came  below 
to  cheer  us.  We  have  splintered  up 
Mr.  Gager’s  nose  with  storm-rigging,  so 
that  we  think  it  will  not  be  much  de¬ 
faced.  He  thinks  that  had  his  nose  not 
been  a  good  fender,  he  would  have  had 
his  brains  knocked  out. 
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Another  uncomfortable  night  passed. 
We  were  wet  and  cold,  and  the  confined 
air  where  sixty  persons  were  breathing 
made  me  feverish.  I  went  on  deck  to 
get  some  water.  It  was  pitchy  dark  and 
raining.  My  feet  slipped,  I  fell,  and  re¬ 
turned  unsuccessful.  From  that  time 
until  the  first  of  May  we  were  battling 
with  head  winds  and  storms,  at  which 
time  we  were  not  one  hundred  miles 
west  of  Cape  Horn.  Great  numbers  of 
albatrosses  were  seen,  and  with  the  blub¬ 
ber  of  a  porpoise  we  caught  many  of 
them.  The  captain  has  determined  to 
go  to  Callao. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  a  month  ago,  I 
wrote  that  we  had  suffered  to  the  full 
capacities  of  endurance  the  pains  of 
hope  deferred.  Longitude  on  the  5th, 
730  3'.  For  two  days  previously  we 
were  lying -to  in  a  heavy  south-wester. 
The  captain  has  been  ten  times  around 
the  Horn,  but  never  before  saw  so  much 
heavy  weather.  The  passengers  are  suf¬ 
fering  much  from  the  effects  of  the  wet, 
cold,  and  want  of  exercise.  Most  of 
them  have  swollen  hands  and  feet,  and 
many  of  them  have  ulcers  on  the  feet. 
We  have  no  fire  to  dry  our  clothes, 
while  all  devices  to  rid  ourselves  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  unavailing.  The  air  on  deck  is 
continually  filled  with  sleet  and  rain, 
which  drives  us  down  when  we  attempt 
to  breathe  it.  All  pride  of  person  is  lost, 
and  men  quarrel  over  their  bread  as 
though  it  was  the  last  they  were  to  eat. 
On  the  5th  the  sun  shone  out  about  noon, 
and  an  observation  was  taken ;  altitude 
of  the  sun  150  30/  How  mournfully  it 
reminded  me  of  the  vast  distance  that 
intervenes  between  us  and  our  homes  ! 

We  have  become  hardened  to  storms, 
but  begin  to  fear  that  our  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  hold  out.  The  captain  has 


given  orders  to  put  all  hands  on  an  al¬ 
lowance. 

Last  night,  about  midnight,  the  wind 
died  away,  and  until  daylight  we  were 
rolling  in  a  heavy  swell  and  a  dead  calm, 
which  was  even  more  disagreeable  than  a 
storm ;  so  violent  was  it,  that  fears  were 
entertained  that  it  would  carry  away  our 
masts.  Then  a  light  breeze  sprung  up 
from  the  south,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
steering -way  we  were  all  right.  At 
breakfast  we  were  all  in  fine  spirits.  The 
wind  was  fair,  and  there  was  a  prospect 
that  the  head  winds,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  about  eighteen  hours,  had 
prevailed  for  the  last  three  weeks,  were 
to  be  followed  by  something  more  fa¬ 
vorable  ;  so  far  it  has  been  all  head- 
work. 

To-day,  we  are  fairly  free  —  latitude 
50°  15',  longitude  79°  ii'.  Our  gratifi¬ 
cation  at  being  released  from  this  mem¬ 
orable  cape  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  who  have  been  there  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  northern  solstice.  The  air 
is  yet  cold,  but  the  sea-water  is  sensibly 
warmer.  Albatrosses  and  cape  pigeons 
still  follow  us  in  great  numbers.  The 
latter  we  have  become  much  attached  to. 
They  fly  around  us  within  reach  of  a 
cane,  and  alight  in  little  fleets  close 
under  our  side,  and  as  they  fall  astern 
will  return  and  drop  into  the  water  hard 
enough  to  knock  their  little  wits  out. 
They  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  us. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  little 
fellows  riding  the  rough  sea  so  fleet  and 
buoyant,  with  their  black  heads,  spotted 
coats,  and  pure  white  vests. 

The  wind  is  nearly  south  this  even¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  still  running  before  it ; 
but  a  heavy  swell  has  been  making  all 
day  from  the  south-west,  showing  that 
our  old  enemy  is  raging  down  there. 
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IT  HAPPENED 

IT  was  nearly  midnight.  A  dark  star¬ 
less  sky  and  chill  damp  air  betoken¬ 
ed  approaching  rain.  The  dead  dry 
leaves  matted  themselves  together,  as 
the  moisture  penetrated  their  crispness, 
and  lay  in  little  mounds  of  mold  and  de¬ 
cay  under  the  pine-tree  overshadowing 
a  lonely  cabin,  standing  isolated  beside 
a  huge  rock  which  jutted  out  behind  it. 
The  clefts  of  this  were  filled  with  torn 
moss  and  fallen  pine -burs,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  surroundings  was 
dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  A 
well-worn  but  narrow  trail  led  to  a  shed 
beyond,  where  a  brindled  cow,  lonely 
and  sombre  as  the  scene  about  her,  was 
securely  tied.  A  tin  pail  and  a  few  oth¬ 
er  kitchen  utensils  hung  outside  the 
door,  showing  the  place  was  inhabited ; 
and  a  rude  board  supported  on  piles  of 
stone  served  for  a  bench.  On  this  a 
huge  dog  slept,  waking  occasionally, 
and  seeming  to  listen  in  the  darkness 
for  the  sound  of  an  approaching  foot¬ 
step.  Presently  the  creature,  more  fully 
roused,  went  round  to  a  back  entrance, 
and  sniffed  at  the  threshold,  wagging  his 
tail  and  giving  a  low  bark.  From  with¬ 
in  came:  “All  right,  good  Trusty;  lie 
down  and  watch  !  ”  and  apparently  satis¬ 
fied,  the  shaggy  watchman  again  sought 
his  hard  bed  and  slept. 

“When  will  he  come?”  muttered  the 
apparently  young  girl  within  —  appar¬ 
ently  young  at  the  first  glance,  but  with¬ 
ered  like  a  fallen  autumn  leaf,  by  some 
inward  agony.  A  baby  slept  in  a  square 
champagne -basket  at  her  feet,  nestling 
comfortably  in  its  uncouth  couch  in  in¬ 
nocent  unconsciousness  of  grief  or  joy. 
The  girl,  or  woman,  lifted  her  heavy 
eyes  wearily  to  a  cheap  clock  fasten¬ 
ed  against  the  wooden  wall.  “Nearly 
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twelve  —  and  he  leaves  me  here  alone 
and  unprotected,  weary  and  heart-brok¬ 
en.”  For  a  moment  a  pathetic  expres¬ 
sion  stole  over  her  countenance,  and 
the  eyes  seemed  full  of  unshed  tears; 
but  they  were  forced  back  to  their  fount¬ 
ain,  as  with  clenched  hand  and  desper¬ 
ate  gesture  she  said,  “  I  hate  him  !  ” 

Nor  did  she  stop  here ;  hot  words 
leaped  from  her  lips  like  flame  from  the 
heart  of  a  torn  volcano.  Words  of  scorn 
and  contempt,  words  of  wrath  and  bit¬ 
terness.  “To  bring  me  to  this  !  What 
did  I  care  for  his  boast  of  great  mines, 
of  his  acres  and  cattle,  of  the  clear  blue 
skies  and  balmy  airs  of  California,  of 
his  mountain  home  for  our  summering, 
and  his  Queen  City  of  the  Golden  Gate 
for  our  winter  home  —  what  did  I  care 
for  it  all?  I  might  have  had  all  and 
more  than  he  so  deceitfully  promised 
my  dear  deluded  father.  But  I  loved 
him  ;  loved  him  madly,  wickedly.  Earth 
had  no  light  where  he  was  not.  Heaven 
would  have  been  hades  without  him. 
And  I  married  him  so  gaily;  so  gladly. 
To  what  mad  career  of  passion  and  of 
crime  he  has  committed  me;  me!'1'1  and 
she  stamped  her  foot,  and  glared  at  the 
child  in  the  cradle  like  a  tigress.  “  His,” 
she  said,  “  his,  but  mine  also  ;  ”  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  babe  in  her  arms,  she  added : 
“so  help  me  God,  I  will  save  her  yet. 
She  shall  not  live  here,  a  witness  and 
inheritor  of  a  nature  thoroughly  base, 
without  one  trace  of  manhood  or  truth 
in  its  baneful  composition.” 

Shaken  and  exhausted  by  this  burst 
of  passion,  which  seemed  to  have  torn 
her,  as  some  wild  upheaval  of  nature 
tears,  and  separates,  and  crushes,  she 
sunk  again  into  the  low  chair,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  a  heavy  blanket- shawl  round  her 
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shivering  form  ;  for  the  embers  had  fall¬ 
en  apart,  and  the  smoldering  coals,  rap¬ 
idly  turning  to  ashes,  were  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct.  She  reached  out  her  hand  to 
throw  upon  them  some  fresh  pine  splints, 
but  withheld  it.  “No — the  craven  may 
do  without  warmth,  or  light,  or  me.  I 
will  go — I  care  not  whither.  Rid  of  his 
wife,  he  can  soon  console  himself  with 
one  of  the  lewd  creatures  who  so  often 
insult  me  by  their  presence.  I  have 
sworn  it.  To-night  I  will  leave  him  for¬ 
ever,  and  God  forgive  and  pity  me.” 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked  out 
into  the  palpable  darkness.  Not  a  sign 
of  a  star  in  the  heavens.  A  thick  fog, 
almost  like  a  drizzling  rain,  and  dripping 
from  the  pine-trees,  made  the  earth  soft 
and  clammy  to  the  foot.  She  shrunk 
from  the  unkindly  atmosphere,  and  call¬ 
ing  the  dog  for  comfort  and  company, 
closed  the  door.  Trusty  crept  up  to  the 
hot  ashes.  “You  shall  be  warmed,  at 
all  events,”  she  said,  patting  his  head; 
and  soon  a  bright  blaze  sprung  up, 
throwing  flickering,  fantastic  shadows 
on  the  wall,  and  seeming  to  change  the 
mood  of  the  desperate  woman. 

“It  were  better  to  die  by  a  pistol  shot, 
here  beside  this  sparkling  flame,  that 
would  drink  up  one’s  blood,  and  crisp 
and  blacken  these  white  arms  of  mine 
in  kindly  oblivion.  But  the  baby?  I 
can  not  —  can  not  do  murder  on  her, 
poor  innocent  lamb!  No;  I  will  bide 
my  time.  But  two  years  of  companion¬ 
ship  with  Edward  Lester  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  me  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  say  —  I  have  been  worse 
than  an  idiot  to  have  endured  them.  I 
loathe  the  cruelty  which  scarcely  hides 
itself,  the  sinister  mask  which  is  worse 
than  open  wickedness.  There  is  not  an 
animal  about  the  place  he  has  not  tort¬ 
ured  nearly  out  of  existence,  save  Trus¬ 
ty  and  Brindle,  and  but  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Brindle  kept  me  from  starving 
for  his  convenience,  he  would  have  kill¬ 
ed  her  long  ago.  Thank  God !  he  is 


cowardly  enough  to  fear  the  dog.  But 
hark!  What  is  that?” 

The  dog  sprung  up,  and  the  woman, 
with  a  blanched  face,  listened  to  the 
sound  of  rapidly  approaching  footsteps. 
A  hard,  cpiick  run,  a  pant  for  breath,  a 
scared,  terror-stricken  face,  and  Edward 
Lester  stood  before  his  wife. 

“O  God,  Grace!  save  me  !  The  Vig- 
ilants  are  after  me.  Anywhere  —  hide 
me  in  any  hole — quick  !  They  will  hang 
— quarter  me.  O,  have  some  mercy  on 
your  guilty  husband  !  ” 

A  glimmer  of  lanterns  in  the  distance, 
a  sound  of  hoofs,  the  shouts  of  men,  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  for  once  the  craven  had 
been  forced  into  uttering  the  truth.  But 
one  fact  was  before  her :  they  would 
send  him  unshriven  into  eternity.  With 
dilated  eyes,  but  with  the  speed  of  a 
machine  driven  by  invisible  force,  she 
swept  down  from  the  wall  where  it  hung 
a  black  dress  of  her  own,  tossed  it  over 
his  shoulders,  hung  upon  them  the 
shawl,  and  crushing  her  sun-hat  upon 
his  head,  whispered  hoarsely:  “Go! 
and  never  let  me  see  you  again!  But 
stay.”  With  a  swift  movement  she 
snatched  the  child.  “  One  kiss,  and  may 
it  burn  into  your  heart  its  mother’s  un¬ 
dying  hate.  Here,  take  this  purse;  it 
is  all  mine — mine — do  you  hear?  —  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me  in  charity,  by  one  of 
the  gambling  horde  who  surround  you, 
to  keep  me  from  starving.  Go  !  ” 

The  wretch  needed  no  urging.  With 
hasty,  uncertain  steps,  he  stumbled  out 
into  the  darkness,  slipping  and  falling 
in  his  abject  fear,  as  the  sound  of  shout 
and  halloo  came  nearer,  but  never  stop¬ 
ping  a  moment  to  halt,  as  he  regained 
footing.  It  was  a  blind  race  for  life. 
The  blood  of  his  young  victim — a  mere 
boy,  lured  to  the  gambling  table,  robbed, 
and  murdered  in  drunken  heat — was  yet 
upon  his  stained  hand.  But  he  was  so¬ 
ber  now;  the  fiend  that  liquor  made 
him  had  given  place  to  the  cowardly  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  nature,  and  he  ran  with  his 
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tongue  lapping  out  like  that  of  a  mad 
dog.  One  drop  of  water !  if  he  could 
only  stop  to  drink;  but  they  would  be 
upon  him,  and  he  must  reach  the  dense 
brush  and  chaparral  skirting  the  ravine. 
There  was  safety,  for  its  intricate  and 
tortuous  ways  were  known  to  be  infested 
by  rattlesnakes,  and  they  had  been  left 
untrodden  alike  by  hunter  and  prospect¬ 
or.  Lester  feared  the  reptiles  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold  less  than  the  throng  of  organ¬ 
ized  men  behind  him  ;  for  it  was  during 
that  fearful  time  of  excitement  and  peril, 
when  courts  and  judges,  failing  in  their 
duty,  had  allowed  crime  to  go  unpunish¬ 
ed,  and  the  license  and  disorganization 
ruling  the  hour  induced  good  men  and 
true  to  step  forward  to  the  relief  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  taking  justice  for  their  basis,  and 
exercising  its  functions  under  an  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  a  “  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee.”  The  main  body  in  San  Francisco 
was  in  correspondence  with  subordinate 
organizations  throughout  the  State,  and 
notwithstanding  grave  opposition  from 
many  quarters,  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged  in  this  illegal  administration  of 
the  law  (if  such  a  contradictory  phrase 
may  be  used)  secured  for  them  the  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  many  of  the 
best  and  purest  citizens.  That  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  society  may  not  have  been 
altogether  divested  of  personal  animos¬ 
ities  is  possible  ;  but  it  is  not  with  these 
our  story  has  to  do.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  ruffianism  and  murder  received  a 
check  which  satisfied,  even  if  it  did  not 
convince  most,  that  it  was  perhaps  the 
best  and  wisest  action,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  could  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  control  a  dangerous  element, 
and  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

Lester  knew  the  unerring  certainty  of 
the  death  penalty  awaiting  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Not  more 
secret  and  sure  were  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Vehme  in  the  fourteenth,  than 
those  of  the  Vigilants  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  he  had  one  ray  of  hope. 


He  knew  his  pursuers  would  use  no 
measures  in  wresting  the  secret  of  his 
flight  from  his  wife,  incompatible  with 
respect  and  honor;  and  however  much 
he  felt  in  that  hour  that  he  had  slighted, 
abused,  and  insulted  her,  he  was  certain 
she  would  never  betray  him.  If  he  could 
but  reach  the  thick  cover  of  young  pines 
and  stunted  manzanita-bushes,  so  over¬ 
grown  and  undergrown  with  the  unclear¬ 
ed  tangle  of  wild  vines,  he  was  safe ; 
and  he  might  by  some  possibility  yet 
escape,  and  find  his  way  into  the  thick¬ 
ly  populated  city,  since  telegraph  wire 
and  iron  rail  were  not  in  requisition  in 
those  early  days  to  arrest  the  flight  of 
fugitives  from  justice. 

Grace  Lester  closed  the  door  after 
her  retreating  husband,  and  with  a  dar¬ 
ing,  haughty  expression  in  her  dark 
eyes,  combining  scorn  and  a  sense  of 
freedom,  waited.  She  knew  the  pursuers 
would  come  at  once  to  the  cabin.  She 
knew  every  corner  and  nook  of  the  rick¬ 
ety  old  place  would  be  searched,  and  that 
she  would  stand  there,  the  only  woman, 
in  the  midst  of  those  exasperated  and 
it  might  be  half-drunken  men.  She  took 
down  a  derringer  from  a  small  shelf  over 
the  fire-place,  and  carefully  examined  it. 
She  had  loaded  it  the  day  before  —  for 
she  was  too  much  alone  to  be  without 
such  a  protector  against  tramps  and  vag¬ 
abonds. 

“If  they  attempt  to  intimidate  me,  I 
will  use  this,”  she  said,  resolutely.  “  But 
no — they  will  not.  If  there  is  any  senti¬ 
ment  of  honor  or  manliness  among  them, 
my  helplessness  will  appeal  to  it.” 

Rapidly  these  thoughts  sped  through 
the  brain  of  the  girl-woman,  for  spite  of 
the  lines  in  her  face  she  was  not  yet 
nineteen  ;  as  rapidly  those  outside  near¬ 
ed  the  clearing  before  the  door. 

“  Ho  !  there  !  ”  shouted  the  leader. 
“No  use  to  hide,  Ned  Lester.  Either 
come  out  or  we’ll  bring  you  ;  a  half-hour 
will  serve  to  try,  convict,  and  hang  you, 
with  the  proofs  of  your  guilt  before  us.” 
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Grace  opened  the  door,  holding  the 
dog  in  leash  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  raising  to  her  face  a  lantern,  that 
met  and  reflected  twenty  other  lan¬ 
terns  as  they  glimmered  like  huge  fire¬ 
flies  through  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain. 
Her  voice  was  steady  and  firm  —  not  a 
nerve  quivered,  not  a  muscle  yielded. 
H  er  long  black  hair,  thrown  back  from 
her  face,  seemed  like  a  sombre  mourn¬ 
ing  veil,  and  her  eyes  retaining  their  ex¬ 
pression  of  hauteur,  kindled  and  flash¬ 
ed  like  cimeters,  striking  the  men  who 
looked  upon  them  with  sudden  awe. 

“Edward  Lester  is  not  here,”  she 
said  quietly. 

“He  has  been,  certainly,  Mrs.  Les¬ 
ter,”  said  one  who  seemed  to  be  in  com¬ 
mand,  respectfully  raising  the  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  which  shielded  him 
like  an  umbrella  from  the  rain.  We 
saw  him  run  this  way.  We  are  sor¬ 
ry  for  you,  madam,  but  you  must  not 
deny  us.  Lester  has  committed  a  wan¬ 
ton  and  dastardly  murder.  We  have 
too  often  let  him  off  because  he  has 
been  intoxicated ;  but  to-night  seals  his 
fate.  I  will  spare  you  the  details  of  the 
crime,  but  if  he  does  not  appear  in  five 
minutes  we  shall  be  obliged  to  come  in 
and  take  him.  Counsel  him  to  yield  at 
once.” 

Murmurs  of  disapprobation  were  heard 
at  the  five -minutes  respite  offered  by 
the  leader,  but  the  sight  of  the  pale, 
proud  woman  soon  hushed  them. 

Five  minutes’  gain  was  worth  much 
then.  Notwithstanding  Grace  Lester’s 
feelings  toward  her  husband,  she  would 
have  thrown  herself  in  the  path  of  his 
pursuers,  rather  than  have  seen  him 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  death. 
Five  minutes  !  They  held  within  their 
small  compass  the  agonies  of  an  eter¬ 
nity.  All  the  dreams  of  her  first  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  this  man  came  throng¬ 
ing  before  her — the  few  short  months 
of  excitement  and  pleasure  following 
their  marriage ;  the  gradual  insight  into 


his  real  character;  the  stormy  year  pre¬ 
ceding  this  dreadful  time  ;  the  scorn  and 
humiliation  to  which  he  had  subjected 
her;  and  his  one  redeeming  character¬ 
istic  of  intense  love  for  his  child,  when 
he  chanced  to  be  sober. 

And  what  had  developed  in  him  the 
traits  never  suspected  to  exist  when  she 
first  knew  him?  The  demon  of  intem¬ 
perance  held  him  in  dreadful  thrall. 
The  madness  that  dwelt  in  the  wine-cup 
had  blighted  life  and  made  it  a  perpetual 
misery.  The  bite  of  the  serpent,  the 
sting  of  the  adder — how  fearfully  she  had 
experienced  these  !  And  who  had  tempt¬ 
ed  him  beyond  control,  and  urged  him 
into  vice,  profanity,  and  wantonness? 
Who  but  these  very  men,  who  came  now 
to  demand  his  life  in  expiation  of  his 
crime.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
strength  of  the  temptation  seemed  re¬ 
vealed  to  her.  For  the  first  time  she 
felt  some  stirrings,  faint  indeed,  yet  vi¬ 
tal,  of  pity  and  commiseration  for  the 
hunted,  doomed  father  of  her  child. 

Again  she  spoke — this  time  with  stern, 
bitter  condemnation.  She  reminded  the 
Vigilants  of  the  temptation  thrown  in  his 
way,  and  denounced  them  as  the  tempt¬ 
ers.  She  argued  that  although  they 
could  imbibe  intoxicating  stimulants 
without  feeling  their  effects,  they  were 
none  the  less  culpable  than  he.  She 
pictured  the  glowing  hopes  of  her  own 
youth,  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  her  woman¬ 
hood,  the  shame  resting  upon  the  inno¬ 
cent  head  of  her  child.  She  implored 
them,  not  for  mercy  to  the  criminal,  but 
for  compassion  on  the  weak  who  were 
powerless  to  resist  those  poisonous  stim¬ 
ulants.  She  spoke  of  the  hopeless 
degradation,  the  mental  imbecility,  and 
moral  baseness  of  the  drunkard’s  life, 
and  finally  she  arraigned  them  before 
high  heaven,  as  creating  the  very  crimes 
they  sought  to  punish. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  look  upon 
this  beating,  restless  crowd,  surging  up 
to  that  small  clearing,  like  a  great  storm- 
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beaten  wave,  and  hushed  and  chained 
there  by  the  voice  of  a  woman,  which 
might  have  seemed  like  the  still,  small 
voice  of  an  accusing  conscience. 

The  restraint  gave  way  at  last.  She 
had  commanded  attention  by  the  impres¬ 
siveness  of  her  words,  but  the  set  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  averted. 

Where  was  Lester  all  this  time  ?  And 
as  the  question  rung  from  lip  to  lip,  one 
and  another  entered  the  small  doorway; 
one  of  the  men  carefully  lifting  the  bas¬ 
ket  containing  the  child  upon  the  only 
table  the  room  held.  All  in  vain — Les¬ 
ter  had  escaped  them  ;  and  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  truth  to  assert  that  not  a  few  of 
them  were  glad  to  escape  also  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  hangman  to  the  husband 
of  Grace  Lester.  As  for  her — she  was 
iron,  steel,  stone  —  anything  without 
seeming  sense  or  feeling,  during  this 
dreadful  hour.  She  had  hurled  upon 
them  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  left  it  as  a 
burden  they  could  not  elude.  They  did 
not  speak  of  it  to  each  other  —  it  had 
stricken  too  surely  home. 

They  went  away  quietly  —  wet,  drag¬ 
gled,  foot -sore,  in  the  now  heavy  rain, 
and  buried  the  poor  murdered  boy,  the 
gambling  fraternity  following  him  to  his 
last  resting-place. 

“She  hadn’t  ought  to  starve,  if  she 
did  give  us  h — 11,”  were  the  words  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  “  Big  Saloon  ”  the  following 
evening,  as  the  crowd  gathered  in  after 
their  late  supper.  The  man  who  spoke 
was  a  big,  broad-shouldered,  devil-may- 
care  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  it  was  felt  to 
be  a  relief  that  some  one  had  been  bold 
enough  to  give  utterance  to  the  thought 
which  was  uppermost  with  them  all ;  for 
the  lonely  woman  in  the  cabin  had  been 
the  source  of  some  anxiety  to  the  men 
she  had  so  boldly  reproved,  and  the  un¬ 
easiness  was  visibly  relieved  when  Bow¬ 
en  spoke. 

“Let’s  get  up  a  subscrip’  for  her, 
then,”  said  the  man — one  of  the  better’ 


class — who  had  been  leader  of  the  Vigi 
lants,  and  whose  presence  in  the  saloon 
was  no  sign  that  it  was  the  monte-table 
which  had  lured  him  thither.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  she’ll  want  to  leave  these  diggin’s, 
anyhow.” 

Hands  were  at  once  inserted  into  shab¬ 
by  vest-pockets,  and  the  tens  and  twen¬ 
ties,  and  old-time  fifty -dollar  “slugs,” 
which  would  perchance  have  been  risk¬ 
ed  in  the  game,  were  briskly  deposited 
upon  the  table. 

“Now,  let’s  go  right  off  with  it,”  said 
Bowen.  “  If  we  aint  more  vigilant  than 
we  were  t’other  night,  shell  be  off  some¬ 
where,  too.” 

“Don’t  go  in  a  mob,  like,”  said  one 
more  considerate  than  the  others.  “  Ap¬ 
point  a  committee,  an’  let  ’em  take  it; 
no  use  to  scare  her  agen.” 

“Guess  you’re  afeared  of  another 
lecture,”  said  Bowen;  “but  that’s  my 
mind,  too — draw  lots  who  goes.” 

The  lots  fell  to  Bowen  and  Bob  Smith, 
the  man  who  had  proposed  the  sub¬ 
scription. 

“’Taint  a  job  I  like  much,  this,”  said 
the  former.  “  I  kind  o’  hate  to  face  that 
woman  ;  an’  as  to  drink,  why  I’m  blamed 
if  I  can  somehow  git  my  courage  up  to 
take  a  drop.  Tell  you  what,  Smith,  that 
was  the  severest  thing  I  ever  heard. 
With  murder  behind  us,  an’  killin’  afore 
us,  an’  them  great  eyes  o’  hern  flashin’ 
out  like  a  —  like  a  —  ” 

“Banner,”  said  Bob  Smith. 

“Banner  be  hanged  —  like  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  sin.  Tell  you  what,  Smith,  I’m 
goin’  to  jine  the  cold  water  and  tea  fel¬ 
lows  ;  henceforth  that’s  my  stripe.” 

“Drinking  in  this  place  won’t  be  as 
lively,  I  guess,”  said  Smith,  somewhat 
stunned  by  Bowen’s  announcement,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
reckless  topers  in  the  village.  “Whis¬ 
ky  ’s  at  the  bottom  of  all  cussedness. 
No  whisky,  no  fightin’;  no  fightin’,  no 
murder;  no  murder,  no  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee.” 
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Beguiling  the  way  with  such  talk,  they 
reached  Lester’s.  But  no  sign  of  life 
greeted  them  ;  no  smoke  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  no  light  in  the  window ;  the  dog 
was  gone,  the  house  deserted. 

“Well— I  swan!”  said  Bowen,  “not 
a  thing  to  eat,  either,”  peering  into  the 
cupboard.  “Tell  you  what,  that  wo¬ 
man’s  gone  to  look  after  him.  Gracious 
goodness !  women  is  contrary,  after  all. 
But  what’s  to  be  done  ?” 

“Follow,  and  bring  her  back,  for  she 
will  never  come  up  with  Ned  Lester — he 
will  make  tracks  quicker  than  lightning, 
if  I  know  him.” 

Winding  in  and  out,  clambering  over 
the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  slipping  ever 
and  anon  into  the  moist  slimy  pitfalls 
covered  with  rank  verdure,  they  painful¬ 
ly  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
recesses  of  the  dangerous  by-paths. 
Broken  branches  here  and  there  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  some  one  had  beaten 
a  rough,  irregular  way  before  them,  and 
in  one  yielding  place  could  be  distinctly 
traced  the  mark  of  a  dog’s  paw.  Leav¬ 
ing  them  slowly  progressing,  we  return 
to  Grace. 

After  the  crowd  left  her,  which  they 
did  respectfully  if  not  quietly,  she  seem¬ 
ed  long  in  recovering  herself.  She  had, 
by  some  sudden  inspiration,  awed  them 
with  the  earnestness  of  her  words.  But 
she  had  felt  also  under  the  influence  of 
a  new  revelation  herself.  She  sat  long 
dumbly  conscious  tha£  some  great  revo¬ 
lution  was  taking  place  in  her  heart,  and 
at  last  the  smothered  emotions  found 
vent  in  copious  healing  tears.  “Unto 
those  who  forgive  much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven.”  Dared  she  ask  forgiveness 
for  her  mad  frenzy  of  hatred  and  scorn  ? 

The  man  she  once  loved  bore  with 
him  the  remembrance  of  her  last  words, 
sealed  with  her  innocent  baby’s  kiss. 
No — she  would  seek  him  with  food  ;  she 
would  aid  him  in  his  disgraceful  flight; 
he  should  once  more  see  his  child,  and 
parting  thus,  learn  from  human  pardon 


and  pity  the  diviner  compassion  which 
transmutes  the  scarlet  of  sin  into  the 
whiteness  of  purity. 

She  hastily  fed  the  dog,  filled  a  bas¬ 
ket  with  needful  food,  and  taking  her 
baby,  the  three  went  out  into  the  dreary 
gray  of  earliest  dawn.  No  terror  could 
take  possession  of  her  now.  The  rude 
shock  of  the  previous  night  had  steeled 
her  against  minor  fears  ;  yet  the  woman¬ 
ly  sense  of  dependence  still  clung  about 
her,  for  Trusty  pressed  close  to  her  side, 
and  she  laid  the  baby  now  and  then  on 
his  shaggy  back,  where  he  bore  her  as 
though  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  the 
burden. 

They  found  him  at  last,  with  all  the 
youth  stricken  out  of  his  face,  his  hair 
blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  snow ; 
trembling,  feeble,  cowering  with  terror ; 
abject  in  his  bitter  degradation.  He  had 
wandered,  running  wildly  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  a  violent  death  behind  him,  or 
crawling  slowly  on,  in  utter  despair,  to 
the  dank  edge  of  a  slimy  morass.  He 
muttered  as  one  in  delirium.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  eyes  —  all  their  sinister 
light  was  gone  —  dull  and  hopeless  with 
hunger  and  weariness.  He  saw  her ,  and 
shrieked  with  dreadful  apprehension. 
Had  she  come  to  betray  him  ?  Did  she 
hate  him  so,  after  all,  as  to  pursue  him 
with  vengeance,  and  give  him  up  to  the 
avenging  Vigilants  ? 

“Do  not  look  so,  Edward.  Do  not 
suspect  me  of  baseness  like  that.  But 
take  this  food ;  it  will  revive  you.”  And 
then  with  rapid  motion  she  gathered  a 
few  pine  cones,  lighted  and  placed  upon 
them  a  small  tin  kettle  of  strong  coffee. 
She  put  it,  heated,  to  his  lips.  She 
wrapped  the  heavy  shawl  round  him, 
and  laid  the  child  in  his  arms.  Trusty, 
at  his  feet,  put  his  shaggy  head  in  the 
baby’s  lap. 

“Take  back  the  kiss,”  she  said,  “as 
I  take  back  the  words  I  uttered.  I  have 
come  to  help  you  —  comfort  and  sustain 
you  with  a  less  bitter  parting.” 
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Great  heavy  sobs  —  a  sort  of  dumb 
agony — wrung  the  man  prostrated  there. 
He  looked  at  her  with  glazed,  tearless 
eyes ;  he  seemed  uncomprehending  at 
first,  and  then  reaching  out  his  feeble 
hand,  would  have  touched  her.  She 
saw  the  stain  upon  it,  and  involuntarily 
shrunk. 

The  strained,  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
murderer  gave  way.  With  a  moan  of 
wretchedness  and  pain,  his  lips  clung 
for  one  moment  to  those  of  the  child, 
and  with  a  sudden,  searching  glance  at 
his  wife,  his  eyes  closed  in  merciful 
oblivion. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  two 
men  searching  for  her  discovered  the 
sad  group. 

“Hush!”  she  said,  raising  her  hand, 
“pity  and  pardon;  he  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  human  judgment.  Edward  Les¬ 
ter  is  dead !  ” 

Through  a  long,  dreary  illness,  the 

Vigilants  of -  were  the  tried  and 

trusty  friends  and  supporters  of  Grace 
Lester.  Nor  did  the  skillful  physician 
or  kind  nurse  suspect  the  source  of  the 
lavish  supply  of  delicacies  which  always 
found  their  way  into  her  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  room.  From  some  letters  found 
in  the  cabin  they  ascertained  the  name 
and  residence  of  her  father,  and  learned 
the  fact  that  she  had  carefully  concealed 
from  him  all  knowledge  of  the  unworthi¬ 
ness  of  her  husband,  and  the  miseries 
of  her  unhappy  wedded  life.  The  baby 
was  their  especial  idol,  and  even  after 
the  disbanding  of  the  organization,  the 
little  Grace  was  made  the  recipient  of 
so  many  rare  “specimens”  and  rich 
“nuggets,”  that  now,  as  she  and  her 


mother  were  about  to  return  to  the  wel¬ 
coming  kindness  of  the  father  who  un¬ 
wittingly  mourned  for  the  bereavement 
of  his  darling  Grace,  some  thousands 
of  dollars  deposited  with  the  small  but 
ambitious  banking  establishment  were 
molded  into  “bricks”  for  the  uncon¬ 
scious  little  one. 

The  24th  of  December — Christmas 
eve !  and  beside  a  cheerful  anthracite 
fire  ia  a  pleasant  house  of  Philadelphia, 
an  elderly  gentleman  sat,  evidently  ex¬ 
pectant,  for  he  rose  occasionally  to  go 
to  the  window  and  look  out.  The  lamp¬ 
lighter  was  going  his  rounds,  and  little 
jets  of  flame  sprung  up  here  and  there 
along  the  block  as  he  ignited  the  liber¬ 
ated  gas. 

“The  ship  imist  be  in,”  he  said  to 
the  rather  stately,  middle-aged  sister, 
who  presided  as  housekeeper  over  his 
comfortable  establishment;  “I  should 
have  gone  myself  to  meet  darling  Grace, 
but  this  gouty  foot  said,  nay.  How  she 
lingers!  And  my  grandchild!  —  I  long 
to  see  her  cherub  face.  A  rare  Christ¬ 
mas  we  shall  have,  sister.  I  never  before 
appreciated  the  meaning  of  ‘returned 
Californians.’  ” 

“The  fatted  calf  is  killed,”  said  the 
lady,  pleasantly;  and  taking  her  broth¬ 
er’s  place  at  the  window,  she  quietly 
watched  a  carriage  which  had  driven  up 
unperceived  amid  the  throng  of  noisy 
vehicles  without.^  As  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  lady  in  deep  mourning 
alighting,  followed  by  a  nurse,  baby,  and 
last  a  shaggy  dog,  she  turned  toward 
him  a  face  radiant  with  welcome,  and 
exclaimed:  “Thank  God!  they  have 
come  at  last !” 
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IN  THREE  PARTS.  PART 

THE  mismanagement  of  governors, 
and  the  missionary  influence  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  in  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  colonists,  created  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  settlers 
for  self-government.  In  1852,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  passed  an  act  giving  to 
New  Zealand  a  constitution,  based  upon 
that  which  is  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
About  the  same  time,  gold  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  Coromandel — a  pretty  little  har¬ 
bor,  about  forty  miles  from  Auckland  — 
but  this  discovery  was  unimportant.  A 
few  years  later,  further  discoveries  were 
made  in  Nelson,  Otago,  and  Canterbury. 
The  mining  in  Otago  and  Hokitika  (Can¬ 
terbury)  brought  a  great  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation  to  New  Zealand.  Prior  to  the 
discovery  of  rich  deposits  on  the  sea- 
beach  at  Hokitika,  Otago  had  yielded 
enormous  returns,  and  prospectors  were 
out  in  every  direction.  It  is  necessary 
to  explain  here  that  these  rich  gold¬ 
fields  were  all  in  the  middle  island,  the 
native  population  of  which  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1,000,  and  were  of  a  class  from 
which  the  settlers  feared  no  opposition. 
Almost  the  entire  native  population  was 
in  the  north  island,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Auckland,  New  Plymouth,  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Wanganui. 

In  i860,  William  King  (Wiremu 
Kingi),  a  native  who  had  returned  from 
the  south,  where  he  had  fled  from  a  con¬ 
quering  tribe,  took  possession  of  certain 
lands  in  Turanaki,  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  and  which  had  already  been  sold 
to  the  government.  He  was  supported 
in  his  occupancy  by  the  land-league,  an 
institution  which  had  been  gaining- in¬ 
fluence  among  the  natives  for  years,  and 


11.  — its  Clouded  noon. 

which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  king 
—  one  Te  Whero-Whero,  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  the  government.  He 
was  called  to  the  throne  under  the  title 
of  Potatau,  King  of  New  Zealand.  At 
the  time  of  his  great  promotion,  Pota¬ 
tau  was  living  in  the  government  do¬ 
main,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  Auckland.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  the  movement,  and  at  first 
declined  to  accept  the  honor.  William 
Thompson  (Wiremu  Tamahanna)  one  of 
the  ablest  natives  in  New  Zealand,  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  this  movement.  He 
was  the  king-maker  of  New  Zealand,  and 
compelled  Potatau  to  accept  the  sceptre, 
because  he  was  an  old,  feeble  man,  and 
would  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Thompson’s  own  schemes,  for  he  meant 
to  pull  the  strings  whoever  might  wear 
the  crown.  Thompson  organized  a  reg¬ 
ular  system  of  government,  enrolled 
troops  and  policemen,  and  made  many 
appointments  about  the  person  of  his 
majesty.  As  long  as  this  movement 
was  not  aggressive,  the  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  took  no  steps  to  check  it,  and 
regarded  it  rather  as  a  joke  than  other¬ 
wise.  But  William  King  threw  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  Potatau,  and 
claimed  his  support  in  retaining  the 
lands  he  was  then  occupying  by  force. 
Colonel  Browne,  the  governor,  decided 
to  dislodge  King  from  the  Waitara  block, 
which  he  claimed,  and  ordered  the  gov¬ 
ernment  surveyors  to  proceed  with  a 
survey  in  which  they  had  been  disturb¬ 
ed.  They  were  again  driven  off  the 
land.  Colonel  Gold  and  the  65th  Reg¬ 
iment  were  ordered  to  Taranaki,  with 
instructions  to  protect  the  surveyors, 
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and  to  dislodge  King.  Here  began  a 
war  which  lasted  for  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  military  force  in  the  coun¬ 
try  suffered  quite  as  much  as  did  the 
natives. 

The  beautiful  province  of  Taranaki 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  war,  and 
has  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
campaign.  From  Taranaki  the  war  was 
carried  into  the  province  of  Auckland. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  an  inglorious 
campaign.  Never  did  men  fight  better 
or  suffer  more ;  yet  such  were  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of 
the  natives,  that,  after  over  four  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  fighting,  the  natives 
were  not  conquered.  They  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  certainly,  and  frequently,  but  only  to 
renew  the  conflict  at  some  future  period. 
The  Maori  king  still  reigns,  and  anoth¬ 
er  Maori  war  is  probably  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  colonists  at  this  moment. 
The  natives  have  never  been  thoroughly 
whipped ;  they,  therefore,  undervalue 
British  soldiers ;  and,  because  the  col¬ 
onial  government  has  not  resorted  to 
extreme  measures,  they  think  the  set¬ 
tlers  are  afraid  of  them.  On  many  oc¬ 
casions  the  settlers  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  teaching  the  natives  a  severe 
lesson,  but,  from  a  sincere  respect  for  a 
brave  people,  and  because  there  is  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
colonists  to  preserve  the  race,  the  chance 
of  giving  them  a  severe  punishment  has 
been  allowed  to  slip  away. 

The  war  between  the  two  races  closed 
in  1865,  only  to  be  re-opened  again  and 
again,  as  the  natives  were  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  or  arson.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  writers  who  have  never  seen  New 
Zealand,  or  who  have  merely  passed 
through  it,  to  give  the  public  their  views 
of  the  native  war.  In  some  instances, 
the  statements  have  been  so  absurd  as 
to  elicit  only  a  laugh.  Others  have  been 
worse  than  ridiculous  ;  they  have  been 
absolutely  wicked,  and  crimes  of  the 
most  heinous  character  have  been  charg¬ 


ed  against  both  military  and  settlers. 
Having  spent  some  fifteen  years  in  the 
country,  the  writer  is  in  k  position  to 
controvert  these  statements,  and  to  say, 
that,  throughout  the  entire  campaigns, 
the  natives  were  treated  with  a  leniency 
and  kindness  altogether  undeserved,  and 
which  produced  the  worst  consequences 
in  their  minds,  and  led  to  murders  and 
mutilations  of  a  most  horrible  character. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  combatants  will  place  the  matter  in 
as  clear  a  light  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in 
this  outline. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  i860,  Captain 
Cracroft,  of  H.  M.  steamship  Niger  —  a 
gallant  and  distinguished  officer  —  with 
his  “blue -jackets,”  attacked  a  fortified 
pah  at  Waireka,  and  dislodged  the  na¬ 
tives,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
were  killed.  The  colonel  commanding 
the  troops,  though  a  brave  man,  was  in¬ 
competent,  and,  in  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  by  his  incapacity, 
strengthened  the  feeling  in  the  native 
mind  that  the  troops  were  inferior  to 
themselves.  This  engagement  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  at  Waitara,  which,  had 
it  been  properly  conducted,  might  have 
closed  the  war.  Soon  after  this  affair, 
General  Pratt  assumed  command,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  natives  fought  on 
the  open  plain.  At  the  battle  of  Mahoe- 
tahi,  they  displayed  great  bravery,  but 
were  severely  handled.  They  had  been 
reinforced  by  400  natives  from  the  Wai¬ 
kato,  but  in  the  open  field  they  had  no 
chance  with  disciplined  men.  Several 
unimportant  events  followed,  reflecting 
no  credit  upon  the  commanders.  New 
Plymouth  was  intrenched,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  settlement  became  one  large  inclos¬ 
ed  camping-ground. 

The  natives  fortified  themselves  in  the 
Arei  pah ,  to  which  General  Pratt  ad¬ 
vanced  by  a  long  sap  which  exposed  him 
to  the  ridicule  alike  of  soldiers,  settlers, 
and  natives.  The  natives,  however, 
were  now  “cornered,”  and  were  out  of 
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provisions.  They  asked  for  peace,  and 
it  was  unwisely  granted. 

General  Sir  Duncan  Cameron  now 
assumed  command,  and  troops  began 
to  pour  in  from  India  and  England.  On 
the  removal  of  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  to  Auckland,  the  Taranaki  na¬ 
tives,  having  recruited  their  exhausted 
commissariat,  renewed  the  war  by  mur¬ 
dering  a  party  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Cameron  was 
employing  his  troops  in  making  roads  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Auckland,  which 
the  natives  resented  by  further  murders. 
This  extended  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
and  hostilities  were  at  once  renewed. 
The  first  important  engagement  took 
place  on  the  heights  of  Koheroa,  where 
General  Cameron  led  the  attacking  par¬ 
ty  in  person,  and  the  natives  fled.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  engagements  which  followed 
were  along  the  banks  of  the  Waikato 
River.  On  abandoning  Koheroa,  the 
natives  intrenched  themselves  some 
miles  farther  south,  in  a  stronghold 
called  Mere-mere,  from  which  they  were 
also  driven.  Going  still  farther  south, 
they  intrenched  themselves  at  Rangiriri, 
their  greatest  stronghold.  Here  they 
made  a  determined  resistance.  But  aft¬ 
er  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  troops 
lost  two  officers  and  thirty-five  men  kill¬ 
ed,  and  thirteen  officers  and  eighty-six 
men  wounded,  the  pah  was  abandoned. 
,The  native  loss  was  200  killed  and  183 
prisoners. 

The  troops  at  once  advanced  upon 
Ngaruawahia,  the  capital  of  the  Maori 
king,  and  from  thence  occupied  Wata- 
wata,  Te  Rore,  and  Rangiawhea,  the 
very  centre  of  the  Maori  kingdom.  A 
few  miles  from  the  last  position,  the  na¬ 
tives  made  another  stand,  at  Orakau. 
They  fought  very  bravely  here,  and, 
when  asked  to  surrender,  replied  that 
they  would  fight  forever.  They  were 
driven  from  this  position  with  consider¬ 
able  loss. 

It  was  now  considered  necessary  to 
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occupy  Tauranga,  a  sea-port  on  the  east 
coast,  as  the  natives  there  were  disloyal 
and  threatening  in  their  attitude.  The 
first  engagement  was  most  disastrous  to 
the  force  employed,  and  the  troops,  more 
particularly  the  officers,  suffered  very  se¬ 
verely.  The  “Gate” pah,  as  it  was  called, 
being  the  entrance  to  the  country  inland, 
was  strongly  fortified,  but  the  natives 
were  driven  out  and  the  pah  taken.  A 
body  of  troops  had  been  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  cut  off  the  natives’  retreat.  The 
latter,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  rushed  to  the  pah  again,  and 
the  troops,  thinking  it  was  a  strong  re¬ 
inforcement,  retired  precipitately.  The 
troops  lost  twenty  officers  and  eighty- 
three  men.  Night  stayed  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  when  the  pah  was  taken 
the  next  morning,  its  occupants  of  the 
previous  night  had  fled. 

In  the  recent  engagement  at  Taran¬ 
aki,  a  Captain  Lloyd  had  been  killed  and 
decapitated.  His  head  was  carried  round 
the  country  by  an  insane  Maori,  and 
made  to  declare  strange  prophecies  in 
favor  of  the  natives.  A  new  phase  was 
given  to  the  war;  the  teachings  of  this 
lunatic  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
Christianity  and  the  adoption  of  a  new 
creed,  called  at  first  Pai  Marere,  but 
better  known  as  Hauhauism ,  from  the 
peculiar  mode  of  conducting  their  wor¬ 
ship,  which  resembled  the  barking  of 
dogs.  Under  the  influence  of  this  new 
creed,  the  war  was  carried  to  the  south 
of  the  north  island,  and  also  all  along 
its  eastern  coast;  the  natives  commit¬ 
ting  a  great  number  of  murders  wherev¬ 
er  they  went.  Among  the  killed  was  a 
most  estimable  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Volk- 
ner,  and  a  half-caste  native  officer,  Mr. 
Fulloon. 

Under  the  command  of  General  Chute, 
the  disturbances  in  these  places  were 
crushed  out,  only  to  be  renewed  on  the 
removal  of  the  troops.  Again  the  native 
commissariat  failed,  and  a  peace  was 
patched  up.  The  war  was  closed  with 
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an  expense  to  the  colony  of  $35,000,000, 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  brave  settlers, 
and  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  settlements. 

In  December,  1866,  the  governor  was 
enabled  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  the 
disaffected  districts,  and  the  war  was 
supposed  to  have  been  finally  ended. 
But  in  May,  1868,  the  prisoners  confin¬ 
ed  (at  large)  in  the  Chatham  Islands, 
seized  a  schooner,  which  had  been  sent 
to  them  with  provisions,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Te  Kooti  —  a  man  of  no 
note  among  his  people,  but  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  murderer  —  landed  at  Poverty 
Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  and  murdered 
almost  the  entire  settlement.  Before 
any  steps  could  be  taken  to  stay  his 
progress,  he  had  marched  through  many 
settlements,  murdering  and  destroying 
wherever  he  went.  The  settlers  were 
powerless ;  they  were  livi-ng  in  fancied 
security,  and  the  attack  came  from  a 
point  least  expected.  The  whole  of  the 
troops  had  been  withdrawn,  but  the  col¬ 
ony  had  a  small  army  of  police,  and  they 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  Te 
Kooti.  This  man  had  committed  the 
vilest  atrocities — too  vile  to  record — but 
he  was  sheltered  and  protected  by  the 
natives.  He  was  chased  from  one  po¬ 
sition  to  another,  and  finally  found  a  city 
of  refuge  in  the  king’s  country,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  him. 

The  lands  which  General  Cameron 
had  taken  from  the  natives  were  confis¬ 
cated,  and  were  occupied  by  military 
settlers  —  that  is,  by  men  who  received 
gifts  of  land  on  condition  of  accepting 
service  when  called  on.  These  settle¬ 
ments  flourished,  though,  as  a  rule,  they 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original 
holders,  who  were  adventurers  from  Aus¬ 
tralia —  brave  and  gallant  men,  but  not 
disposed  to  settle  anywhere.  All  the 
settlers  on  the  frontiers  were  enrolled 
as  militia,  and  are  probably  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  engaged  in  another  war  with 
the  natives,  who  have  already  begun  by 


murdering  an  unoffending  settler — their 
usual  mode  of  giving  notice  that  their 
desire  for  war  has  returned. 

Te  Kooti,  like  Nana  Sahib,  has  never 
been  taken,  and  many  other  murderers 
bid  the  law  defiance.  Neither  the  gold¬ 
fields  nor  the  military  settlements  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  war.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  war;  and  no  digger,  as 
such,  ever  fought  either  for  himself  or 
anyone  else.  It  has  been  stated  that 
women  and  children  were  killed  by  the 
troops,  and  that  the  children  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  dashing  out  their  brains.  This 
is  an  unqualified  falsehood,  except  that 
writers  have  attributed  the  atrocities  of 
the  natives  to  the  Europeans.  When 
Te  Kooti  and  his  band  murdered  the 
settlers  at  Poverty  Bay,  he  dishonored 
the  women  in  the  presence  of  their  dy¬ 
ing  husbands,  and  murdered  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  dashing  out  their  brains.  If 
native  women  were  killed  they  deserv¬ 
ed  it.  In  all  their  engagements,  the 
women  fought  with  the  men,  and  were 
most  indefatigable  in  their  mutilation  of 
the  dead  and  wounded.  Neither  men 
nor  women  were  killed,  except  in  the 
act  of  fighting,  and  with  arms  in  their 
hands. 

In  the  hour  of  battle  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex.  All  strip  to  the  loins ; 
all  yell,  dance,  and  protrude  the  tongue. 
At  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of 
yards,  he  would  be  a  nice  shot,  indeed, 
who  could  distinguish  between  man  and 
woman. 

The  fortifications  of  the  natives  are 
quite  equal  in  strength  to,  and  are  as 
scientifically  constructed  as  any  of  the 
earth-work  fortifications  of  civilized  peo¬ 
ples.  The  Maori  warrior  is  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  with  scarps  and  counterscarps, 
curtains,  angles,  screens,  rifle-pits,  fas¬ 
cines,  gabions,  saps,  and  mines.  Until 
shelled,  his  pah  is  almost  impregnable. 
His  outer  works  consist  of  a  stout  stock¬ 
ading  of  timber,  over  which  are  thrown 
heavy  folds  of  the  native  flax,  which 
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break  the  force  of  the  shot  directed 
against  them.  This  fence  is  elevated 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  shots  to  pass  out  of 
the  pah  through  the  loop-holes  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  inner  stockade, 
which  is  constructed  of  huge  pieces  of 
timber  or  full-grown  trees.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  storm  these  pahs ,  the  English 
troops  have  invariably  suffered  severely. 

There  is  very  little  ground  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  belief  that  the  natives  will  ever 
fully  accept  European  or  any  other  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  indeed,  owing  to  their  pecul¬ 
iar  habits,  they  are  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  swept  away  by  an  epidemic.  If 
small-pox  ever  gets  fairly  hold  of  them, 


the  race  will  quickly  cease  to  be.  In¬ 
temperance,  filth,  and  their  habit  of  eat¬ 
ing  rotten  corn  and  stinking  fish,  have 
done  their  work.  Women  have  few  chil¬ 
dren;  when  they  do  bear,  their  offspring 
is  tainted  by  a  foul  disease,  the  result 
of  their  unclean  habits.  The  language 
of  the  Maoris  is  most  obscene,  and  the 
names  given  to  rivers  and  peculiar  lo¬ 
calities  will  not  bear  translation.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  great  length  of  the  sea-board*, 
and  the  number  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  natives  have  abundant  supplies  of 
food,  but  they  do  not  care  for  fresh  fish, 
their  favorite  food  being  potatoes,  and 
shark  which  has  been  cured  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  sun. 


HOW  LOOKED  THE  EARTH? 

How  looked  the  earth  unto  His  eyes, 

So  lately  closed  on  Paradise  ? 

Clad  all  in  purity 
Of  snowy  raiment,  as  a  bride 
That  waite th  for  her  lord  to  see  — 

That  waiteth  in  her  love  and  pride? 

Was  the  snow  white  on  fields  and  rocks, 
Whereon  the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
In  the  mid -winter  night? 

And  saw  the  angel  clothed  in  white, 

The  heavenly  gates  that  opened  wide, 

In  midst  whereof  was  One 
They  dared  not  gaze  upon! 

Snow  hither,  thither,  and  afar, 

Beneath  the  new  mysterious  star? 

Snow  upon  Lebanon, 

Whose  cedars  stood,  a  crystal  net 
Of  frost-work,  beautiful  to  see  ? 

Snow  upon  Olivet  — 

•Snow  upon  awful  Calvary? 

Found  He  it  fair  to  look  upon, 

Beneath  the  wooing  of  the  sun? 

The  turf  whereon  He  trod, 

Did  He  not  bend  Ilis  glance  to  greet? 

The  daisy  glancing  from  the  sod. 
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The  lily  slim  and  tall, 

The  ferny  banks  of  sheltered  nooks, 

The  singing  voice  within  the  brooks, 

Each  slender  blade  of  grass  that  sprang, 
The  tender  shac^e  of  leafy  ways, 

Each  little  bird  that  sang 
Its  wee  heart  out  in  praise  — 

I  think  He  found  them  sweet  — 

He  knew  and  loved  them  all ! 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  UNION  ARMY. 


IN  the  spring  of  the  year  1864,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  be  called  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  military  life  in  the  field 
to  a  position  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  where  I  remained  until 
long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  South.  At  that  time 
the  office  of  Secretary  was  filled  by  Hon 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  since  deceased;  and 
the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  by  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Dana.  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  besides  myself  and  a  moder¬ 
ate  clerical  force,  were  Generals  Edward 
R.  S.  Canby  and  James  A.  Hardie,  both 
acting  as  Assistant  Adjutants  -  General. 
For  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
to  follow,  I  will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of 
a  portion  of  the  duties  of  each  of  the 
above-named  officers,  together  with  my 
own. 

Mr.  Dana’s  duties  pertained  to  those 
of  the  Secretary.  He  also  referred  many 
important  papers  to  the  heads  of  bureaus 
and  chiefs  of  departments,  with  notes  of 
his  views  concerning  the  subject-matter 
thereof;  appointed  the  clerks  and  regu¬ 
lated  the  civil  service  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master-General’s  office,  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral’s  office,  Paymaster- General’s  office, 
Commissary- General’s  office,  Medical 
and  Ordnance  departments,  all  of  which 
are  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 
General  Canby  was  principally  engaged 
in  making  decisions  in  difficult  military 


cases  referred  to  the  War  Office  for  final 
action,  and  which,  in  their  examination, 
required  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mil¬ 
itary  law,  regulations,  precedent,  and 
history.  He  also  digested  an  immense 
amount  of  the  more  important  corre¬ 
spondence  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
but  which  was  constantly  crowded  past 
the  desk  of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the 
many  extraordinary  demands  upon  his 
time  by  Congressmen,  politicians,  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  army,  and  the  President. 
General  Hardie  was  known  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  department.  His 
special  duty  was  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  the  public,  who  in  great  numbers 
thronged  the  office  every  day,  with  let-' 
ters  of  introduction,  and  petitions  for 
favors  of  various  kinds.  One  would 
ask  for  commutation  of  the  sentence  of 
a  soldier  friend  or  relation  who  had  been 
tried  by  court-martial;  another  would 
apply  for  a  permit  for  some  wife  or 
mother  to  go  to  the  front  to  see  a  dying 
son  or  husband ;  a*nother  would  make  a 
spirited  demand  for  the  promotion  of 
some  captain,  who,  from  the  representa¬ 
tions  made,  had,  by  his  unaided  arm 
alone,  saved  the  country  on  several  crit¬ 
ical  occasions;  another,  a  refugee,  would 
seek  for  a  pass  through  the  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  his  family  and 
movable  effects;  and  still  another  would 
apply  for  a  brief  furlough  for  some  sol- 
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dier  at  the  front,  in  order  that  he  might 
look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of 
some  beloved  and  dying  parent  in  the 
North.  With  duties  like  these,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  judgment  of  Hardie  was 
constantly  occupied.  My  own  duties 
pertained  to  the  Secretary’s  immediate 
office.  I  prepared  the  lists  of  appoint¬ 
ments  of  general,  field,  and  staff  officers 
of  the  army,  with  their  recommendations, 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  for  confirmation;  noted  from  the 
station-books  of  the  office  and  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  changes  of  position  of  the 
various  commands  at  the  front  ;  codi¬ 
fied  general  orders,  and  made  digests  of 
rules  bearing  upon  special  cases  on  hand 
for  decision  and  immediate  disposal  by 
the  Secretary,  and,  with  other  attaches , 
attended  to  a  multitude  of  entirely  new 
business,  which  was  constantly  being 
thrown  upon  the  department  by  the 
emergencies  of  the  war.  A  portion  of 
my  especial  work  was  of  such  a  confi¬ 
dential  nature,  that  a  book  in  which  I 
wrote  shut  with  a  lock,  and  each  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  office  was  closed,  both 
book  and  key  were  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  until  office -hours  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  precaution  was  deem¬ 
ed  necessary  for  two  reasons  —  namely, 
to  guard  a  part  of  the  information  it  con¬ 
tained  from  the  numerous  spies  who  in¬ 
fested  the  capital  at  that  time,  and  an¬ 
other  portion  from  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  and  reporters,  who,  by  their 
enterprise  in  picking  up  and  publishing 
private  war- news,  frequently  gave  the 
department  much  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance. 

It  is  well  known  to  military  men  how 
regimental  commanders  are  required  to 
make  periodical  reports  to  commanders 
of  brigades,  of  the  number  of  men  borne 
upon  the  regimental  rolls',  including  both 
present  and  absent ;  and  that  the  com¬ 
manders  of  brigades  aggregate  the 
strength  of  their  several  regiments,  and 


make  similar  reports  to  the  generals 
commanding  divisions ;  that  these  con¬ 
solidate  the  strength  of  the  brigades  em¬ 
braced  in  their  respective  divisions,  and 
make  reports  to  the  generals  command¬ 
ing  army  corps  or  military  departments 
(in  several  instances  during  the  war, 
a  general  commanded  both  a  military 
department  and  an  army  corps),  who, 
in  turn,  send  forward  reports  to  the  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  of  the  Army  at  the  War 
Department,  where,  from  time  to  time, 
the  grand  total  strength  of  the  whole 
army  is  ascertained.  This  routine  is 
mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  those  read¬ 
ers  who  have  always  remained  in  civil 
life,  and  who  would  not  otherwise  be  apt 
to  know  of  the  system  through  which 
such  information  reached  head-quarters. 
President  Lincoln  was  always  greatly 
interested  in  knowing  the  exact  strength 
of  each  general’s  command,  and  would 
frequently  call  over  to  the  War  Office, 
and  examine  a  consolidated  grand  total 
report  of  the  strength  of  the  whole  army, 
which  came  within  my  province  to  pre¬ 
pare. 

As  the  war,  with  all  its  glories,  ex¬ 
citements,  and  horrors,  has  floated  away 
into  the  past,  and  we  are  removed  from 
its  fortunate  close  by  some  eight  years, 
it  is  not  deemed  improper  for  me,  now, 
to  make  known  to  the  world,  for  the  first 
time,  the  exact  numerical  strength  of 
the  Northern  Army  at  a  stated  time; 
and  I  will  -select  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1864,  as  the  period  of  my  data.  The 
war  had  then  existed  for  nearly  three 
years.  Many  heavy  battles  had  been 
fought,  including  those  of  Bull  Run,  Shi¬ 
loh,  Pea  Ridge, Chickahominy,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Manassas,  Chattanooga,  Vicksburg, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg,  and  Chickamauga,  be¬ 
sides  innumerable  smaller  fights  and 
skirmishes,  and  the  rolls  of  the  army 
showed  that  a  startling  number  had 
been  killed,  or  permanently  disabled  by 
wounds.  But,  nevertheless,  the  spring 
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campaign  of  1864  opened  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects.  A  heavy  reconnoissance  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
made  across  the  Rapidan,  resulting  in 
ascertaining  the  position  and  probable 
strength  of  the  Confederate  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  successful  operations 
had  been  consummated  on  James  River 
by  the  gun -boat  fleet;  Major-General 
Sherman’s  Grand  Army  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  in  splendid  heart,  having  just 
succeeded  in  driving  the  army  under 
Lieutenant-General  Polk  far  back  into 
the  Confederate  shell;  Major-General 
Gilmore  had  effected  some  brilliant 
movements  in  Florida,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  already  commenced  his  policy 
of  reconstruction  in  that  State,  under  a 
recent  proclamation  of  conditional  par¬ 
don  and  amnesty;  Major-General  Banks, 
with  his  magnificent  Army  of  the  Gulf, 
and  gun-boats,  was  proceeding  leisurely 
up  Red  River,  and  the  times  were  au¬ 
spicious  of  a  successful  summer’s  oper¬ 
ations.  Major-General  Grant  was  in 
Washington,  consulting  privately  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
concerning  the  massing  of  troops  in 
front  of  General  Lee,  and  the  proposed 
coincident  marching  of  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  forces  through  Georgia  to  the  sea. 
On  the  1st  day  of  March,  the  President 
signed  the  bill  which  had  just  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  creating  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  a  movement 
brought  about  as  the  only  practicable 
one  to  bring  General  Grant  above  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  in  rank  and  command.  On 
the  9th,  he  presented  the  new  commis¬ 
sion  to  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  in 
presence  of  his  assembled  Cabinet.  On 
the  1 2th,  Major-General  Halleck  was 
relieved  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  On  this  same  day,  the  order 
went  forth  to  Major-General  Sherman, 
officially  assigning  him  to  the  permanent 
command  of  the  Grand  Military  Division 


of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  four  of 
the  largest  army  corps,  and  on  the  14th, 
the  President  ordered  another  draft  for 
200,000  men.  These  circumstances  are 
mentioned  to  show  the  numerous  affairs 
of  moment  that  were  taking  place  both 
in  the  field  and  at  the  capital  at  this 
time. 

Only  one  unfavorable  condition  exist¬ 
ed  which  was  calculated  to  cause  serious 
apprehension,  and  that  was  the  speedy 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  all 
the  three -years  volunteers  who  had  en¬ 
listed  in  response  to  the  call  for  the  first 
300,000  men.  The  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  had  given  the  subject  fre¬ 
quent  and  anxious  thought.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  first  enlisted,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  tired  out  and  somewhat 
dispirited  at  the  duration  of  the  war. 
They  felt  that  they  had  conscientiously 
done  their  whole  duty,  and  should,  in 
justice,  be  relieved  by  the  numerous 
“stay-at-homes”  in  the  North.  Strict 
orders  had  to  be  promulgated,  and  harsh 
measures  enforced,  concerning  the  many 
soldiers  absent  without  leave.  The  pre¬ 
vious  fall  had  witnessed  serious  draft- 
riots  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the 
darkest  feature  was  the  possibility  that 
the  army  might,  without  the  casualties 
incident  to  battle,  soon  become  serious¬ 
ly  reduced  in  numbers.  The  sagacity 
of  the  War  Office  fortunately  hit  upon  the 
popular  plan  of  veteranizing,  and  issued 
the  new  order  to  the  army,  through  the 
Adjutant-General’s  office. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  operation 
and  effect  of  this  order,  and  taking  no 
chances  with  possibilities,  the  President, 
on  the  1  st  day  of  February  preceding, 
had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  second 
draft  for  300,000  more  men.  The  vet¬ 
eranizing  order,  however,  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  army,  and 
was  availed  of  at  once  by  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  soldiers.  The  order  was 
a  very  liberal  one.  It  set  forth  that  all 
soldiers  whose  term  of  service  would 
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soon  expire,  and  all  whose  terms  should 
expire  thereafter,  who  would  become 
veterans  by  re -enlisting  for  a  new  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  years,  should  each  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  an  additional  bounty  of  $300, 
provided  for  by  Congress  ;  additional 
monthly  pay  during  the  new  term  ;  ad¬ 
ditional  honors  ;  a  cancellation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  unexpired  months  of 
the  first  term,  or  credit  for  them  allow¬ 
ed  upon  the  second  enlistment  period ; 
and  an  immediate  thirty -days’  leave  of 
absence,  with  transportation  to  and  from 
their  homes.  A  proposition  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  as  this,  was  made  imperative  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  from  the  fact 
that  drafts  were  in  operation  with  cred¬ 
its  to  each  State’s  quota,  and  to  each 
district  and  sub -district  in  each  State, 
for  volunteers  furnished  pending  the 


drafts.  This  had  increased  the  price 
of  local  bounties,  in  some  sections,  to 
$1,000  and  $1,400  for  each  recruit  or 
substitute,  a  circumstance  well  known 
to  the  soldiers  whose  terms  were  about 
to  expire  ;  so  the  Government  had  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  be  liberal,  and  compete 
in  offering  extraordinary  inducements. 

Notwithstanding  ail  these  adverse 
conditions,  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  ambition  displayed 
by  the  several  loyal  States  in  forwarding 
new  regiments,  despite  the  deaths  in 
hard-fought  battles  and  those  incurred 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  kept 
the  army  filled  with  fair  numbers ;  and 
when  the  order  to  encourage  veteraniz¬ 
ing  went  forth,  there  were  over  854,000 
able-bodied  men  in  the  ranks,  ready  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  roll. 


EXHIBIT  OF  THE  TOTAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  UNION  ARMY,  MARCH  xoth,  1864. 


Departments ,  Army  Corps,  etc. 

Commanding  OJficer. 

Strength 

present. 

Pres't  and 
absent. 

Department  of  the  Missouri . 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans . 

19,465 

23.424 

Northern  Department . 

Maj.-Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman  .... 

h.587 

M.795 

Department  of  the  Monongahela . 

Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  H.  Brooks . 

577 

708 

Department  of  the  Susquehanna . 

Department  of  the  Northwest . . 

Maj.-Gen.  D.  N.  Couch . 

Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope . 

3.973 

3>9°9 

5  098 
4,889 

Department  of  Kansas . 

Maj.-Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis . 

6  274, 

6,4.40 

Department  of  the  East . 

Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Dix . 

5.695 

’“77 

7,821 

Department  of  New  Mexico . 

Brig. -Gen.  J.  W.  Carleton . 

3.254 

4,164 

Department  of  the  Pacific . 

Brig. -Gen.  George  S.  Wright . 

5,670 

18,840 

6,425 

Department  of  the  South . 

Maj.-Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore . 

33.746 

Department  of  the  Gulf . 

Maj.-Gen.  N.  P.  B..nks . 

55.387 

79,531 

Army  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.... 

Maj.-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler . 

36,238 

57. *07 

Department  of  Washington . 

Maj.-Gen.  C.  C.  Augur . 

40,899 

49473 

Army  of  West  Virginia . T  . 

Maj.-Gen.  Franz  Sigel . 

3°»5&4 

8.509 

39.410 

10.765 

Middle  Department . 

Maj.-Gen.  Lew.  Wal'ax; . 

Army  of  the  Potomac . 

Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade . 

9G458 

15  *.653 

Grand  Military  Division  0/  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  Maj.-Gen.  IV.  T.  Sherman, 
comma  nding: 

Army  of  the  Cumberland . 

Maj.-Gen.  George  H.  Thomas.... 

IOO  012 

160,462 

Army  of  the  Tennessee . 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  B.  McPherson . 

91,679 

33.180 

127,815 

Army  of  the  Ohio . 

Maj.-Gen.  John  M.  Schofield . 

49,262 

Army  of  the  Arkansas . 

Maj.-Gen.  Fred.  Steele . 

13.538 

21,471 

Grand  Total . 

580,7^8 

854,474 

At  the  date  which  I  have  selected 
for  this  exhibit,  the  veteranizing  move¬ 
ment  was  well  under  way,  and  about 
225,000  men  were,  in  consequence  ab¬ 
sent  on  their  thirty-days  leave.  Some 
30,000  .others  were  also  absent,  sick  or 
wounded,  or  on  detached  duty,  not  bear¬ 
ing  arms.  The  number  of  men  in  the 


command  of  each  general  of  depart¬ 
ment  or  army  corps,  and  the  grand 
total  strength  of  all  the  Northern  ar¬ 
mies,  at  that  time,  is  shown  in  the  ta¬ 
ble  preceding.  The  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  column  of  figures  headed 
“Strength  Present,”  and  the  column 
headed  “  Present  and  Absent,”  are  prin- 
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cipally  owing  to  the  absentees  under  the 
veteranizing  order  referred  to. 

Thus  stood  the  Union  Army  at  the 
period  we  have  narrated,  being  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  massing  of  troops  in  front 
of  the  army  of  General  Lee,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  some  ten  months  previous  to 
Sherman’s  famous  march  through  Geor¬ 
gia.  In  numbers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
at  this  period,  it  was  as  small  as  at  any 
time  between  the  summer  of  1863  and 
the  close  of  the  war.  Two  months  la¬ 
ter,  and  most  of  the  veterans  had  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  commands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  recruits 
had  been  hurried  to  the  field,  under  the 
draft  order  of  February  1st  for  a  draft 
to  take  place  March  10th,  and  the  draft 
order  of  March  14th  for  a  draft  to  take 
place  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  swelling 
the  number  present  in  the  ranks  to  up¬ 
ward  of  900,000  men;  and  six  weeks 
later  still,  the  continued  influx  of  new 
recruits  resulted  in  a  gigantic  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  almost  exhaustless 
strength  of  the  North,  with  1,000,000 
soldiers  at  the  front,  and  over  1,100,000 
in  all  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  army  was  mainly 
divided  into  two  principal  grand  divis¬ 
ions  ;  359,000  being  borne  upon  the  rolls 
of  Major-General  Sherman’s  four  army 
corps,  and  308,400  on  the  rolls  of  the 
armies  under  Major-Generals  Meade, 
Augur,  Butler,  Sigel,  and  Wallace,  in 
close  proximity  to  Richmond.  The 
forces,  as  they  became  increased  by  the 
outpouring  which  occurred  three  months 
later,  were  still  directed  to  increase 
these  two  principal  subdivisions,  the  one 
operatingagainst  Richmond  being  swell¬ 
ed  to  500,000  troops,  well  apportioned 
in  all  branches  of  the  service.  Both  at 
this  period  and  subsequently,  the  facts 
and  figures  attainable  at  the  War  Office 
regarding  the  Confederate  Army,  were 
conclusive  that  it  was  far  less  in  numer¬ 
ical  strength  than  our  own,  although  oc¬ 


cupying  very  superior  advantages  of  po¬ 
sition. 

Many  of  the  general  officers  repre¬ 
sented  herein  as  commanding  military 
departments  at  a  distance  from  active 
hostilities,  by  no  means  performed  such 
useful  work,  or  came  so  prominently 
before  the  country  as  such  generals  as 
Sheridan  and  Stoneman,  who,  although 
commanding  only  divisions  of  army 
corps  at  the  front,  by  their  bravery  and 
success  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
North,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

The  stirring  events  of  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  and  the  mutations  of  time  since 
peace  was  declared,  have  caused  many 
changes  of  position  of  the  generals  who 
then  led  the  army,  and  the  other  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  in  this  sketch.  The 
stern  and  inflexible  but  noble  Stanton 
is  dead.  His  iron  will  and  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  necessity  of  severity  in 
war,  no  doubt  caused  .some  bitter  enmi¬ 
ties  during  his  administration.  Yet  he 
pursued  his  path  of  duty  as  he  saw  the 
light  to  lead  him  ;  and  ever  actuated  by 
a  consciousness  of  right,  he  filled  his 
position  as  it  could  not  have  been  filled 
by  any  other  man  known  to  the  world, 
except  perhaps  by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana  has,  since  the 
war,  acquired  a  world -wide  fame  as  a 
journalist  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  and  in  a  recent  legal  contest  with 
the  executive  head  of  this  administration 
has  exhibited  the  powers  of  his  mind 
in  very  perplexing  difficulties.  General 
Hardie,  who  graduated  number  eleven 
in  the  class  where  President  Grant  grad¬ 
uated  as  twenty-one,  performed  his  many 
duties  ably  and  well  during  the  war,  and 
is  now  Brigadier-General  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  gallant  General  Canby,  who  brought 
his  experience  and  judgment  so  useful¬ 
ly  to  bear  in  the  management  of  army 
business  during  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Gulf  during  the  closing 
scenes  of  i864-’65,  and  eight  years  later 
met  a  cruel  death  by  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  a  race  of  barba¬ 
rous  men  for  whom  he  had  always  ex¬ 
pressed  the  deepest  compassion  and 
sympathy.  From  scenes  of  war  and  all 
the  other  battles  of  life,  the  victor  Death 
has  claimed  for  his  own  the  famous  Gen¬ 
erals  Meade,  Thomas,  McPherson,  Cur¬ 
tis,  Steele,  Halleck,  Wright,  and  Carle- 
ton.  Generals  Banks,  Dix,  Couch,  But¬ 
ler,  and  Sigel  are  in  civil  life,  waging 
battle  in  the  eccentric  field  of  politics. 
Generals  Brooks,  Rosecrans,  and  Wal¬ 


lace  are  enjoying  the  quiet  of  rural  life, 
or  engaged  in  heavy  speculations.  Gen¬ 
erals  Heintzelman  and  Stonemanare  on 
the  retired  list;  and  the  rolls  of  the  ar¬ 
my  are  still  graced  with  the  names  of 
Generals  Sherman,  Schofield,  Sheridan, 
Augur,  Pope,  and  Gilmore. 

Some  have  kept  afloat  on  the  uncer¬ 
tain  waves  of  American  popularity  ;  oth¬ 
ers  have  passed  into  honored  graves; 
and  a  few  have  retired  to  quiet  and  al¬ 
most  isolated  ways,  in  strong  contrast 
with  their  necessarily  wild  and  warlike 
lives  during  the  years  of  the  great  re¬ 
bellion. 


THE  RIVER  RHINE. 


HERE  I  have  before  me  a  new 
field.  It  is  strange  that  some 
one  has  not  written  about  this  before. 
The  Rhine  is  really  quite  a  river,  though 
far  below  the  Sacramento  in  majesty  and 
importance,  while  it  does  not  at  all  ap¬ 
proach  the  Columbia  in  strength,  length, 
breadth,  or  natural  scenery  of  its  banks. 

“The  bright  blue  Rhine.” 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  see  the  Rhine 
when  its  waters  were  even  an  approach 
to  blue.  In  truth,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  this  celebrated  river  always  looked 
to  me  like  a  vast  stream  of  lager  beer. 
That  is  its  constant  color,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  although 
Lake  Constance,  and  many  other  of  the 
beautiful  lakes  about  the  head  of  the 
river,  seem  to  have  settled  down  grace¬ 
fully  into  a  chronic  state  of  the  blues. 
The  French  love  this  river.  So  do  the 
Swiss.  The  Germans  adore  it.  Their 
adoration  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  Parsee  for  his  sacred  Ganges.  But 
it  is  no  river  for  an  American  to  go  mad 
over,  by  any  means. 


“O,  it  was  a  good -enough  dinner,” 
said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell ;  “  but  it 
was  no  dinner  to  invite  a  man  to.”  And 
so  with  the  Rhine  ;  it  is  a  good-enough 
river,  but  it  is  no  river  for  an  American 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  see.  You  journey 
down  its  broad  and  fertile  valley  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  even  till  within  sight 
of  Heidelberg  on  the  banks  of  the  Neck- 
er,  before  anything  for  a  Californian  to 
admire  is  met  with. 

The  Black  Forest  that  stretches  all 
along  to  the  right  as  you  descend,  even 
to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  is  no  longer  a 
forest,  but  is  converted  largely  into  vine¬ 
yards  and  fields  of  grain,  so  that  it  looks 
not  unlike  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
civilized  parts  of  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra. 

Heidelberg,  famous  in  Longfellow’s 
Hyperion  and  a  hundred  other  delight¬ 
ful  books,  as  the  city  of  romance  and 
beauty,  is— shall  I  say  it  and  be  believ¬ 
ed  ? — simply  a  great  railroad  depot.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  is  because  these  delightful  books 
made  me  expect  too  much,  but  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  never  entered  a  more  dis- 
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appointing  place  than  this  same  city. 
There  are  some  timbered  hills  to  your 
right  as  you  enter  the  flat  and  crowded 
little  place;  the  Necker,  dark  and  dirty, 
winds  along  before  you  on  its  way  to  the 
Rhine,  a  few  miles  away  to  the  left ;  and 
just  across  the  river  lifts  a  high  round 
butte  with  a  touch  of  savage  grandeur; 
but  to  one  who  expects  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  scenery,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  the  whole  affair  is  dispiriting 
enough. 

It  may  seem  ill-natured  to  find  fault 
also  with  the  famous  German  students 
of  Heidelberg;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
had  much  rather  look  upon  a  knot  of 
students  on  the  streets  of  Oakland  than 
those  of  this  institution  of  world -wide 
fame.  They  may  be  very  learned.  No 
doubt  they  are  true,  manly  fellows  ;  but 
somehow,  in  the  few  I  met  with  in  my 
two  days’  visit  here,  I  failed  to  discover, 
anything  that  could  lift  them  in  my  mind 
above  the  students  of  Oxford,  or  any 
other  well-ordered  institution.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  sort  of  swagger  in  their  gait, 
and  an  expression  of  superiority  in  all 
they  say  or  do,  that  does  not  strike  you 
favorably  at  first.  Of  course,  I  may  not 
have  met  the  best  class.  Those  I  con¬ 
versed  with  were  Americans.  They 
were  very  loud  in  their  manners,  and 
certainly  very  accomplished  in  the  art  of 
drinking  lager,  if  nothing  else.  I  saw 
no  student  with  a  broken  nose  or  a  bi¬ 
sected  eyebrow.  Perhaps  the  great 
duelists  were  out  of  town. 

The  red-stone  castle  here  that  hangs 
in  “ruinous  perfection”  from  the  side  of 
a  steep  and  timbered  hill  above  the  little 
city,  is  held  to  be  the  largest  ruin  in 
Germany,  and  is  a  perfect  honey-comb 
of  French  and  German  history.  I  took 
a  guide  with  me  to  show  the  ruins.  He 
said  he  understood  the  English  language 
very  well.  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  all 
the  words,  but  he  had  only  a  poor  idea 
how  to  place  them  or  where  they  be¬ 
longed,  and  his  observations  were  the 


most  rich  and  original  you  can  conceive. 
A  forest  is  growing  in  the  garden  of  the 
castle,  back  of  the  ruins,  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  grew  long  centuries  ago,  and  the 
great  deep  moat  is  filling  up,  and  here 
and  there  along  the  mighty  walls  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  above  you,  some  grasses 
have  taken  root  and  wave  like  little 
plumes  above  the  battlements.  On  the 
face  of  the  arch  of  the  great  gate -way, 
you  see  where  something  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  red -stone  facing  as 
broad  as  a  California  blanket.  That, 
your  guide  tells  you,  was  a  great  plate 
of  silver,  which  the  French  took  down 
when  they  destroyed  the  castle,  and  car¬ 
ried  into  France;  and  then  you  fall  to 
thinking  of  the  chances  of  war  and  the 
changes  of  history  since  the  days  of  the 
old  Electors. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  court 
—  or  corral,  as  a  barbarous  Californian 
insisted  on  calling  it  —  you  see  in  the 
niches  of  the  four  mighty  and  massive 
walls  around  you,  hundreds  of  storm- 
stained  figures  representing  characters 
of  the  Bible.  They  are  singularly  well 
preserved.  One  of  them  struck  me 
as  very  grand,  dignified,  and  majestic. 
It  is  a  statue  of  David  holding  in  his 
hand  the  head  of  Goliath.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  placed  there  hundreds  of  years 
ago  ;  yet  still  it  stands,  looking  down 
upon  us,  dignified  and  severe  as  of  old. 
Cannon  have  battered  the  walls ;  light¬ 
nings  have  struck  the  castle,  fired  it,  and 
burnt  it  to  a  shell;  the  French  have 
come  and  possessed  the  mighty  strong¬ 
hold,  and  rent  the  walls  with  mine  and 
powder;  the  Germans  in  turn  have  re¬ 
paid  the  visit  of  the  fiery  Frank;  and 
America  in  the  meantime  has  risen  to 
be  the  noblest  power  on  earth  ;  but  still 
this  David  in  his  lofty  niche  in  the  red- 
stone  wall  hangs  on  to  the  scalp  of  citi¬ 
zen  Goliath,  and  refuses  to  let  go  for  an 
instant,  or  change  his  attitude  “  at  all, 
at  all.” 

Beautiful  Frankfort  on  the  Main!  I 
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do  not  see  who  could  be  disappointed 
here.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  satisfaction  that  is  to  be  found  in 
few  places  on  the  continent  so  far  north. 
Nothing  noticeable  is  Frankfort,  either; 
but  somehow  when  I  got  there  I  found 
my  day  lengthened  into  a  week,  and  still 
I  wished  to  remain.  This,  I  find,  is  the 
experience  of  nearly  everyone  who  vis¬ 
its  this  quiet  and  opulent  city.  Here 
are  the  most  beautiful  women  to  be  found 
outside  of  San  Francisco.  I  am  told 
that  the  population  is  largely  Jewish. 

Unlike  most  great  rivers,  the  hill  or 
mountain  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  after  it 
debouches  from  the  Alps,  comes  after 
the  valley,  instead  of  before.  You  jour¬ 
ney  for  days  down  the  river,  through 
great  plains  and  valleys,  before  you  come 
to  a  hill  big  enough  to  hold  a  castle  to 
any  great  advantage.  Your  first  castle 
of  consequence  sits  upon  a  hill -side 
among  the  grape-vines,  just  opposite 
Bingen.  You  look  at  this,  but  do  not 
like  it.  It  is  an  imposture.  You  gaze 
at  it  carefully  with  your  glass  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  that  steals  slowly 
and  cautiously  down  the  river  through 
the  rocks,  and  you  see  that  it  has  been 
repaired.  You  have  a  suspicion  that  it 
is  put  there,  or  is  at  least  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  foolish  tourists  like  yourself, 
to  look  at;  and  then  you  turn  and  look 
at  “Bingen  on  the  Rhine.”  A  dull 
place ;  and  you  do  not  feel  so  deep  a 
sympathy  as  you  did  for  the  poor  sol¬ 
dier  boy  who  died  in  Algiers,  for  you 
know  how  little  he  lost  in  never  seeing1 
Bingen  any  more. 

Another  turn  in  the  crooked,  lager- 
beer  looking  river,  and  another  castle. 
Another  turn,  and  another.  Then  two  ! 
three!  Opera -glasses  are  in  demand, 
sketch-books  are  whipped  out,  note¬ 
books,  guide-books,  and  everybody  is 
busy  for  an  hour.  The  thing  then  be¬ 
gins  to  lose  its  interest,  for  you  can  not 
keep  track  of  them  all,  and  you  wish 
there  were  not  any  more  on  all  the  rush¬ 


ing  river.  But  still  the  castles  continue. 
Sometimes  they  come  right  up  to  the 
bank,  and  sit  down  on  a  bluff  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet  above  you.  Then,  again, 
they  sit  indistinctly  back,  and  certainly 
look  the  better  for  it.  One  old  Teuton 
built  his  castle  on  a  little  island  in  the 
river.  This,  it  is  said,  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  toll.  But  whatever  this 
one  old  fellow  may  have  taken,  it  is  safe 
to  say  he  did  not  make  half  so  much  out 
of  the  whole  world  as  the  Germans  are 
now  making  out  of  American  tourists 
who  go  there  to  gaze  upon  these  sorry 
old  piles  of  stones. 

For  these  many  hours  we  wound 
through  the  grape-vine  hills  with  a  castle 
roosting  on  every  elevation  that  looked 
upon  the  river.  They  are  nearly  all  in 
ruins,  and  are,  compared  with  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg,  small  affairs.  You  feel 
at  the  end  that  you  had  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  have  paddled  your  own  canoe  up  or 
down  the  Columbia,  as  far  as  the  scenery 
is  concerned,  and  thereby  got  the  worth 
of  your  money  and  labor  —  particularly 
if  you  are  a  Californian. 

Of  course,  the  Rhine  is  an  interesting 
river.  It  is  full  of  history,  chiefly  of  the 
bloody  and  baser  sort,  and  it  has  a  great 
people  on  both  its  banks — a  true,  honest, 
and  industrious  people.  You  see  and 
feel  this  all  the  time,  and  yet  you  feel 
that  this  Rhine  is  a  great  humbug  after 
all.  On  reflection,  you  feel,  too,  that  you 
have  been  humbugged  by  your  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  You  find  that  it  is  not  the  Ger¬ 
man,  but  the  American  who  has  allured 
you  here.  You  come  at  last  to  under¬ 
stand  that  “our  special  correspondent,” 
and  the  American  who  left  his  own  coun¬ 
try  without  seeing  it,  and  felt  that  he 
had  a  call  to  write  a  book  on  the  Rhine, 
are  the  guilty  parties.  You  sigh  for  the 
great  strong  rivers,  the  wild  and  wooded 
rivers,  of  the  West,  natural  still,  and 
almost  unnamed,  and  say  truly,  “The 
eyes  of  the  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.” 
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IT  was  the  usual  hour  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Oakland  boat,  which  con¬ 
veyed  the  passengers  from  the  overland 
train  across  the  bay  to  the  city.  Among 
the  throng  assembled  on  the  wharf  to 
await  its  arrival,  was  a  young  man  of 
fair  complexion,  tall  and  slightly  built, 
with  nothing  remarkable  about  him  but 
a  strikingly  high-bred  air,  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  sufficiently  strong  contrast  to 
the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the 
majority  of  the  bystanders. 

As  he  stood  leaning  on  a  thick  walk¬ 
ing-stick,  apparently  quite  regardless  of 
the  bustle  and  confusion  around  him, 
watching  the  approach  of  the  still  dis¬ 
tant  boat,  an  older  man,  short  and  stout, 
with  a  pretentious,  busy,  important  air, 
came  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“You  here,  Lyster !  I  didn’t  know 
you  were  in  the  city.  When  did  you 
get  back  ?  ” 

“Only  a  short  while  ago.  How  are 
you,  Mac?”  said  the  other,  cordially 
shaking  his  hand.  “But  I  need  not  ask, 
for  you  look  as  blooming  as  a  rose.” 

“Can’t  say  the  same  for  you,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Mac,  eyeing  him  with  a  professional 
look.  “  Country  air  hasn’t  done  as  much 
for  you  as  I  expected  it  would.  Family 
well?” 

“Quite,  I  thank  you.” 

“Expecting  some  one  on  the  boat?” 
“Yes  ;  a  relative  whom  we  have  never 
seen.  A  Miss  McLean,  a  young  Scotch 
cousin  of  ours,  who  has  recently  lost 
her  parents,  and  is  coming  to  reside 
with  us  in  future.” 

“Does  she  come  direct  from  the  old 
country  ?  ” 

“Yes.  The  programme  was,  I  believe, 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  New  York  on 


the  way ;  but  as  I  see  her  name  on  the 
list  of  overland  passengers  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
her  coming.  I  wanted  to  go  over  and 
meet  her  on  the  other  side ;  it  would 
have  looked  more  considerate,  but  un¬ 
luckily  I  got  here  just  too  late.  How¬ 
ever,  I  dare  say  she  has  picked  up  some 
acquaintance  on  the  way,  who  will  look 
after  her ;  people  generally  do.” 

“Of  course.  And  so  you’re  going  to 
have  an  addition  to  your  family  circle  ! 
How  does  Miss  Belle  like  the  pros¬ 
pect.” 

“O!  very  well,”  said  Lyster,  care¬ 
lessly.  “This  young  lady  will  be  an 
acceptable  companion  for  her.” 

“Provided  she  doesn’t  stand  in  her 
way — eh,  old  fellow?”  said  the  other, 
giving  him  a  sly  thrust  with  his  fore¬ 
finger,  which  produced  not  the  slightest 
variation  in  the  muscles  of  the  young 
gentleman’s  countenance,  upon  which 
an  expression  of  imperturbable  gravity 
had  settled. 

“  That  is  hardly  possible,”  he  answer¬ 
ed,  coolly.  “Isabel  has  her  own  place 
in  our  household,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  could  scarcely  affect  her  estab¬ 
lished  rights  as  my  mother’s  adopted 
daughter,  and  —  ” 

“And  the  adopted  sister  of  Henry 
Rutherford  Lyster,  Esq.” 

“Exactly.” 

Something  in  Mr.  Lyster’s  perfectly 
courteous  tone  seemed  to  suggest  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  McDonald  —  whom  we  may 
as  well  present  at  once  under  his  proper 
name — the  expediency  of  restraining  his 
inclination  to  indulge  in  a  little  harmless 
raillery  on  a  subject  which  was  evident¬ 
ly  not  an  acceptable  one ;  and  dropping 
his  tone  of  banter,  he  introduced  some 
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unimportant  topic,  on  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  converse  until  the  boat  neared 
the  wharf. 

As  the  plank  was  lowered,  Harry  Lys- 
ter  pressed  forward,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  on  board,  for  he  felt  anxious  to 
atone  for  his  seeming  negligence,  and  to 
avoid  all  further  delay. 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
object  of  his  quest.  On  the  deck  stood 
a  young  lady  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  plainly  dressed  in  a  traveling- suit 
of  black,  who,  though  apparently  quite 
alone,  testified  no  impatience  or  anxiety, 
but  looked  about  her  with  the  composed 
and  indifferent  air  of  an  experienced 
traveler,  who  knows  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  is  willing  to 
wait  quietly  until  a  suitable  opportunity 
offers  for  making  a  leisurely  exit.  The 
name  of  “McLean”  in  conspicuous  let¬ 
ters  on  a  traveling-bag  at  her  side,  seem¬ 
ed  a  sufficient  warrant  for  Lyster  to  ap¬ 
proach  at  once  and  present  himself  to 
her  notice. 

“  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Miss 
McLean?”  he  asked,  lifting  his  hat,  as 
she  directed  a  cursory  glance  toward 
him.  The  glance  was  prolonged  into  a 
searching,  though  momentary,  scrutiny 
of  his  face;  then  a  flush  of  color  rose 
to  her  own,  as  she  bowed  an  assent. 

“I  am  Henry  Lyster.  I  must  sin¬ 
cerely  apologize  for  my  remissness  in 
not  having  met  you  over  at  Oakland, 
but  I  have  been  absent  from  town  for  a 
few  days,  and  got  down  from  the  coun¬ 
try  this  afternoon,  just  too  late  to  catch 
the  boat.  I  hope  you  have  not  suffered 
much  inconvenience?” 

“  O,  no  !  ”  Then  with  extended  hand, 
and  the  most  winning  smile  in  the  world, 
“So  you  are  my  cousin  Henry!  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  for  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
nobody  could  be  expecting  me.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that,”  he  re¬ 
joined.  “Let  me  assure  you  of  the 


pleasure  which  your  arrival  affords  me, 
and  will  equally  afford  my  mother  and 
cousin,  who  are  eager  to  welcome  you 
to  our  home.  Take  my  arm,  and  let  me 
put  you  at  once  in  a  carriage,  while  I 
go  and  look  after  your  baggage.” 

“You  won’t  have  much  trouble  in 
collecting  it,”  she  answered  with  a  sil¬ 
very  laugh.  “  It  consists  of  one  trunk, 
of  no  very  startling  dimensions.” 

“Then  you  are  more  sensible  than 
most  ladies,  who  usually  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  travel  comfortably  without  four 
trunks,  six  hat -boxes,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  parcels,  large  and  small.” 

“Perhaps you  won’t  give  me  so  much 
credit  for  my  good  sense,”  she  rejoined 
lightly,  “when  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  bring  the 
four  trunks  and  the  six  hat -boxes,  only 
I  had  nothing  to  put  in  them.” 

Harry  put  her  in  the  carriage  and  went 
off  after  the  trunk,  deciding  in  his  own 
mind  that  his  newly  arrived  relative  was 
a  very  straightforward,  candid,  agreeable 
girl,  with  no  nonsense  about  her,  and 
that  she  had  uncommonly  pretty  eyes. 
This  latter  opinion  was  especially  con¬ 
firmed  when  he  had  a  further  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observing  her,  and  found  the  eyes 
ready  to  do  very  effective  duty  in  lending 
aid  to  the  expression  of  a  face  not  oth¬ 
erwise  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Her 
complexion  was  fair,  slightly  freckled, 
and  almost  devoid  of  color ;  her  features 
irregular,  though  small ;  her  brow  low, 
and  her  hair  very  profuse,  with  an  un¬ 
mistakable  dash  of  red,  which  by  some 
people  would  have  been  termed  golden. 
At  any  rate  it  was  not  an  offensive  shade, 
and  Harry’s  fastidious  eye  benignly 
overlooked  it  in  consideration  of  those 
large,  lustrous,  bewitching,  gray  orbs, 
that  glanced  up  with  a  “  slumberous  fire  ” 
in  their  depths  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  longest  lashes  he  had  ever  seen. 
Her  teeth  were  beautifully  white  and 
regular,  and  in  his  admiration  of  them 
he  forgot  to  remark  that  the  smiles  of 
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their  owner  were  rather  too  brilliant  and 
too  frequent,  considering  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  in  affliction  for  the  recent 
loss  of  the  two  nearest  and  dearest  rel¬ 
atives  she  possessed  in  the  world. 

The  carriage,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
drive,  stopped  in  front  of  Mrs.  Lyster’s 
large  and  elegant  mansion,  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  city.  At  the  front  door  ap¬ 
peared  two  ladies,  one  elderly,  one  young, 
waiting  to  receive  them,  and  the  travel¬ 
er  presently  found  herself  infolded  in  a 
cordial  embrace  in  the  arms  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

“My  dear  Mary!”  said  the  lady,  af¬ 
fectionately,  as  she  pressed  a  warm  kiss 
upon  her  cheek,  “  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
arrived  safely!  You  can  not  think  how 
anxiously  we  have  been  looking  for  you. 
I  suppose,”  she  added  smilingly,  as  she 
released  her,  “you  don’t  need  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  myself  to  you  as  your  cousin, 
Harriet  Lyster.  This  is  another  rela¬ 
tive — not  of  yours,  but  who  will  welcome 
you  as  a  sister;  my  niece  and  adopted 
child,  Isabel  S-t.  Clair.” 

The  young  lady,  thus  designated,  in 
her  turn  greeted  the  new-comer,  though 
with  less  effusion  than  had  been  dis¬ 
played  by  her  aunt ;  and  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  family  sitting-room,  a  cozy, 
cheerful  apartment,  where  Miss  McLean, 
installed  in  the  most  comfortable  chair 
that  could  be  found,  and  assiduously 
waited  upon  by  her  hospitable  relatives, 
soon  appeared,  as  she  felt,  perfectly  at 
home. 

“Well,  Isa,”  said  Harry,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  Miss  St.  Clair,  their  guest  having 
been  conducted  up  stairs  by  Mrs.  Lys¬ 
ter  to  her  own  apartment,  “what  do  you 
think  of  our  new  cousin  ?” 

“Ours  !  Yours,  you  mean,”  said  Isa¬ 
bel  with  a  slight  smile,  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  face. 

“Well,  my  mother’s  and  mine  —  to 
you,  it  seems,  she  is  to  occupy  the  still 
nearer  relationship  of  a  sister.” 


“Then,  as  I  am  your  sister,  she  will 
be  also  yours.” 

“Granted  !— though  I  don’t  see  much 
family  likeness,  do  you?” 

“More,  at  all  events,  than  there  is 
between  you  and  me.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  intend  to 
be  complimentary  or  not;  but  at  any 
rate,  you  have  not  answered  my  ques¬ 
tion.  How  do  you  like  her  ?” 

“One  can  scarcely  tell  upon  so  short 
an  acquaintance.” 

“Answered  with  your  usual  discre¬ 
tion  !  Now,  I  confess,  with  my  usual 
indiscretion,  to  have  formed  at  first  sight 
a  very  favorable  opinion  of  her.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“Are  you?  Why?” 

“Because  it  is  always  pleasanter  to 
like  than  to  dislike  people  with  whom 
one  expects  to  be  constantly  associ¬ 
ated.” 

“  Isabel,  I  know  from  that  tone  that 
you  rather  incline  to  the  latter  senti¬ 
ment,  in  the  present  case.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  Isabel, qui¬ 
etly.  “  I  have  formed,  as  yet,  no  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject.”  And  as  if  desir¬ 
ous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  she  moved  away  to  the  piano,  and 
commenced  to  try  with  one  hand  the 
air  of  a  new  song. 

A  greater  contrast  than  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  girls,  strangers  hitherto 
to  each  other,  but  destined  to  be  thrown 
into  such  close  companionship,  could 
scarcely  be  imagined — in  appearance,  in 
manner,  in  disposition,  in  everything. 
Mary  McLean’s  outward  appearance,  as 
far  as  concerned  her  face,  has  already 
been  described.  In  figure  she  was  short 
and  slight,  with  the  lissome,  undulating 
movements  of  a  kitten,  and  a  kitten-like 
stealthiness  of  tread.  Isabel’s  queen¬ 
like  form  and  stately  step  reminded  you 
rather  of  that  beauteous  ideal, 

“  A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 

And  most  divinely  fair.” 

Pride  slumbered  in  her  dark  eyes,  and 
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sat  enthroned  upon  her  serene  brow ;  a 
pride  rarely  seen  or  felt  by  those  on 
whom  her  affection  was  lavished,  but 
which  chilled,  like  an  iceberg,  the  near 
approach  of  any  one  whose  familiarity 
she  desired  to  check.  From  the  first, 
Mary  McLean  was  sensible  of  this  sub¬ 
tile  repellent  influence,  which  placed  be¬ 
tween  Isabel  and  herself  a  barrier,  as 
invisible  yet  as  potent  as  the  line  of  a 
magician’s  circle,  over  which  none  might 
dare  to  step ;  from  the  first,  a  conse¬ 
quent  feeling  of  dislike,  not  to  say  aver¬ 
sion,  toward  Isabel  sprung  up  in  her 
heart.  She  strove  to  be  caressing  and 
familiar,  but  her  advances  were  met  with 
distant  and  unresponsive  politeness ; 
she  called  her  “Isa,”  and  “Belle,”  and 
other  pet  diminutives  current  in  the 
family  circle;  but  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle,  and  until  after  a  period  had 
elapsed  of  sufficient  length  to  make  the 
omission  noticeable,  that  Isabel  could 
even  prevail  upon  herself  to  call  her  in 
return  by  her  plain,  unadorned  Christian 
name.  And  Miss  McLean,  finding  her 
efforts  baffled,  and  her  proffers  of  undy¬ 
ing  friendship  courteously  disdained,  felt 
the  thin  insipid  current  which  she  de¬ 
signated  as  the  milk  of  human  kindhess 
turned  to  gall  and  wormwood  within  her 
breast,  and  confessed  to  herself  that  she 
hated  Isabel  St.  Clair  with  a  hatred 
passing  the  hate  of  women. 

I  am  sorry  to  place  my  heroine — for  I 
confess  that  she  is  my  heroine — in  so  un¬ 
attractive  a  light ;  but  truth  compels  me 
to  own  that  her  most  forcible  qualities 
were  not  her  most  agreeable  ones,  and 
prominent  among  these  stood  a  remark¬ 
ably  strong  capacity  for  hating. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Isa¬ 
bel  conceive  such  a  dislike  to  the  poor 
orphan,  and  treat  her  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arouse  this  sentiment  on  her  part? 
Mary  was  very  inoffensive,  and  tried  very 
hard  to  ingratiate  herself  in  her  favor. 
Isabel  herself  could  scarcely  have  given 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question ;  but 


certain  it  was,  that  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  intercourse,  she  had  ex¬ 
perienced  an  involuntary  feeling  of  dis¬ 
trust  toward  Mary;  and  where  she  did 
not  trust,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
love.  She  reproached  herself  some¬ 
times  for  this  strong,  irrepressible,  yet 
apparently  unreasonable  sentiment  — 
this  feeling  of  utter  disbelief  in  her  com¬ 
panion,  as  utter  as  if  she  had  been  a 
false  coin  which  passed  current  for  the 
genuine  metal  with  everyone  but  her¬ 
self.  She  tried  honestly  to  overcome 
it;  she  struggled  against  the  conviction 
which  she  endeavored  to  think  might  be 
only  unjustifiable  prejudice  ;  but  there  it 
was  and  there  it  remained,  and  neither 
her  own  efforts,  nor  Mary’s  persuasive 
arts,  nor  the  example  of  her  aunt  and 
cousin,  over  whose  eyes  a  complete 
glamour  seemed  to  be  thrown,  had  the 
smallest  effect  in  driving  it  away.  Strange 
to  say,  no  signs  of  the  counter-antipathy 
she  had  excited  were  ever  visible  in 
Mary’s  manner ;  she  grew  more  endear¬ 
ing,  more  fondling  than  before,  and  by 
her  frequent  affectionate  appeals  to  Isa¬ 
bel,  and  her  caressing  ways  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  others,  often  made  it  appear  as 
if  she  were  a  vain  suppliant  for  the  ten¬ 
derness  which  she  failed  to  receive  in 
return. 

As  to  Harry  Lyster,  he  began  at  last 
to  grow  positively  angry  with  his  adopt¬ 
ed  sister.  “Mother,”  he  said,  on  one 
occasion,  “it  is  really  shameful  in  Isa¬ 
bel  to  treat  Mary  as  she  does.  The 
poor  girl  tries  so  hard  to  win  her  love, 
and  gets  nothing  in  return  but  coldness 
and  disdain.  I  always  gave  Belle  credit 
for  genuine  feeling,  but  she  does  not  dis¬ 
play  even  common  kindness  in  her  con¬ 
duct  to  Mary.  Do  you  think  it  can  be 
that  she  is  in  any  way  jealous  of  her?” 

“Jealous!”  repeated  Mrs.  Lyster. 
“No,  my  son,  it  is  not  in  Belle’s  nature 
to  entertain  such  an  unworthy  feeling. 
Besides,  she  can  have  no  ground  for  it, 
for  she  knows  that  Mary,  fond  of  her  as 
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we  may  be,  can  never  usurp  the  place 
which  she  has  from  childhood  occupied 
in  our  hearts.” 

To  this  Harry  made  no  reply,  as  in¬ 
deed  he  did  not  know  what  reply  to 
make.  He  was  beginning,  half  uncon- 
scously,  to  waver  in  his  allegiance  to  Isa¬ 
bel;  her  dark  yet  soft  beauty  was  losing 
its  charms  in  his  eyes,  and  an  auburn¬ 
haired  idol  stealthily  ascending  the 
pedestal  which  had  been  exclusively 
hers,  from  which  she  would  soon  be 
completely  dethroned. 

From  what  different  stand -points  is 
the  same  thing  often  regarded  by  differ¬ 
ent  people!  Verily,  the  judgment  of 
man  is  a  strange,  incomprehensible  me¬ 
dium,  curiously  warped  and  checkered 
by  the  lights  and  shades  of  fancy  or 
prejudice,  through  which  objects  are 
viewed  in  the  fond  belief  that  it  is  as 
clear  and  unsullied  as  the  most  transpar¬ 
ent  sheet  of  plate -glass.  Thus  to  Har¬ 
ry  and  to  Isabel  the  character  of  Mary 
presented  itself  in  aspects  as  diverse  as 
were  those  of  the  famous  shield  of  yore 
in  the  eyes  of  the  knights  who  viewed 
it  from  opposite  sides ;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  latter  case  both 
sides  were  glittering  and  beautiful, though 
unlike ;  while  in  the  former,  one  wore 
the  similitude  of  pure  gold,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  that  of  very  base  metal  indeed. 

There  was  certainly  a  fascination 
about  the  girl,  to  which  most  people 
yielded  readily  enough.  She  was  not 
clever,  she  was  not  beautiful,  she  was 
not  well-informed,  yet  she  contrived  to 
appear  all  three.  Her  address  was  in¬ 
finite,  her  perceptions  unusually  acute; 
she  had  not  conversed  with  a  person 
five  minutes  before  she  formed  a  shrewd 
estimate  of  that  person’s  character  and 
tastes,  and  adapted  herself  to  them  with 
a  readiness  and  dexterity  that  were  mar¬ 
velous.  She  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
administering  flattery,  for  she  did  it  with 
so  skillful  a  hand  as  not  to  revolt  the 
delicacy  of  the  most  fastidious.  Few 


people  ever  spent  an  evening  in  her  so¬ 
ciety  without  remarking  to  some  one 
afterward,  “What  an  agreeable  girl  Miss 
McLean  is  !  ”  or,  “  How  delightfully 
Mary  McLean  talks;  I .  don’t  think  1 
ever  met  a  more  charming  person  !  ” 

If  she  strove  to  win  golden  opinions 
from  the  generality  of  her  fellow-beings, 
for  whom  she  cared  not  a  rush  —  and 
not  one  of  whom,  save  from  an  interest¬ 
ed  motive,  would  she  have  lifted  her 
little  finger  to  serve  in  case  of  need — 
still  more  diligently  did  she  strive  to 
place  herself  in  the  most  favorable  light 
in  the  eyes  of  Harry  Lyster,  for  whom 
she  did  care  very  much.  Understand 
me,  I  don’t  mean  that  she  loved  him; 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  so  pervert 
the  sacred  term.  One  thing  only  on 
earth  she  loved  —  nay,  worshiped;  and 
that  was  Mammon.  .She  set  up  its  im¬ 
age  in  her  heart  and  bowed  before  it; 
but  the  god  had  never  yet  been  propi¬ 
tiatory  to  >her  prayers.  Striving  and 
struggling  from  childhood  in  the  clutch 
of  poverty,  and  hating  it  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  which  she  was  capable, 
she  had  ever  yearned  intensely  after  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Now  she  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  them,  but  she  was  not  contented ; 
what  she  saw,  she  wanted  for  her  own. 
She  had,  it  was  true,  clothes  in  plenty, 
and  pocket-money,  and  books,  and  trink¬ 
ets,  and  all  the  pleasures  and  indulgen¬ 
ces  which  Mrs.  Lyster  would  have  lav¬ 
ished  upon  a  daughter  of  her  own  ;  but 
though  they  were  grateful  to  her  soul, 
they  did  not  satisfy  its  demands.  She 
desired  to  feel  that  she  had  a  right  to 
these  things ;  that  she  could  command 
them  at  her  will,  instead  of  merely  re¬ 
ceiving  them  as  favors  from  the  hand  of 
another.  As  Harry  Lyster’s  wife,  she 
might  rule  supreme,  and  revel  in  all  the 
insolence  of  power;  for  she  did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  yield  readily  to  her 
will,  and  be  the  unresisting  slave  of  her 
caprice.  .  The  golden  fruit  hung  tempt¬ 
ingly  within  her  reach ;  might  she  not 
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put  forth  her  hand  and  pluck  it?  Wari¬ 
ly  she  advanced  toward  it,  taking  no 
steps  without  due  forethought,  and  neg¬ 
lecting  no  opportunity  which  fate  threw 
in  her  way  to  promote  her  end;  and  at 
last  the  triumph  was  won,  and  the  cov¬ 
eted  prize  fell  into  her  eager  hands. 

Isabel  was  alone  in  the  garden,  prun¬ 
ing  some  vines  of  which  she  had  the  es¬ 
pecial  charge,  when  her  cousin  came  to 
her  to  announce  his  engagement.  He 
sauntered  up  with  an  easy,  unembar¬ 
rassed  air,  prepared  to  say,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  tone  in  the  world,  “Well, 
Isa,  I’ve  come  to  make  a  confession, 
and  I  suppose  you  know  what  it  is.” 
But  when  he  got  there,  he  found  it  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  make  this  little 
speech  than  he  had  at  all  anticipated. 
Isabel  nodded  and  smiled  at  him  —  she 
had  not  seen  him  before,  that  morning — 
and  asked  him  to  hand  her  the  scissors 
and  the  twine ;  and  he  watched  her  as 
she  fastened  up  a  refractory  tendril,  and 
bent  it  the  way  it  ought  to  go,  and  caught 
himself  admiring  the  graceful  -  pose  of 
her  figure,  and  thinking  how  handsome 
she  looked  in  that  large,  common  straw 
hat,  which  was  so  unbecoming  to  every¬ 
body  but  herself.  So  he  stood  by,  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  pillar,  and  occasionally 
rendering  her  some  little  service  in  her 
work,  and  dropping  trifling  remarks, 
until  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast  bell 
warned  him  that  he  was  letting  the  op¬ 
portunity  slip. 

“  Dear  me !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late,”  said  Isabel;  and  gathering  up  her 
tools,  she  was  moving  away,  when  he 
took  courage  and  stopped  her. 

“  Wait  a  minute,  dear,”  he  said,  quick¬ 
ly,  “I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

She  stood  still,  and  looked  full  at  him 
with  her  clear,  questioning  eyes.  He 
wished  now  that  he  had  spoken  sooner; 
it  would  have  been  much  easier,  while 
she  was  occupied  with  her  work,  than 
now,  with  that  straightforward  gaze  upon 
him.  He  felt  himself  beginning  to  color 
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very  much,  and  wished  he  could  help  it ; 
the  color  had  a  trick  of  coming  easily 
into  his  face,  and  it  was  always  provok- 
ingly  visible  on  his  fair,  almost  girlish 
skin.  He  met  her  eyes  manfully,  how¬ 
ever,  and  went  on,  with  as  much  com¬ 
posure  in  his  tone  as  he  could  muster. 

“I  have  a  secret  to  confide  to  your 
sympathizing  ears.  Can  not  you  guess 
what  it  is  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.  You  know  I  never 
could  guess  anything  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  then,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
at  once.  Isa,  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“Are  you,  indeed?” 

The  rejoinder  was  uttered  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  merely  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  walk,  or  some  other 
equally  simple  fact ;  but,  though  she  be¬ 
trayed  no  surprise,  Isabel  was  conscious 
of  a  keen,  sudden,  inward  thrill  as  she 
spoke.  She  had  half  foreseen  this,  but 
she  was  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  the 
confirmation  of  her  fears.  It  was  no 
selfish  pang  that  she  felt;  Harry  stood 
higher  in  her  estimation  than  any  other 
living  human  being,  and  she  could  not 
but  regard  it  as  a  cruel  sacrifice  that  he 
should  offer  himself  up  at  so  unworthy 
a  shrine.  Looking  at  her  unchanging 
face,  Harry  thought  her  strangely  indif¬ 
ferent  and  cold,  and  asked  hastily,  al¬ 
most  reproachfully: 

“Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?” 

“  I  will  say  more  when  you  have  told 
me  more,”  she  answered,  gently.  “  You 
forget  that  I  don’t  quite  know  all  yet.” 

“That’s  true;  but  I  fancied  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  you  to  guess  the  rest. 
I  am  engaged  to  Mary;  it  only  happen¬ 
ed  yesterday,  so  you  see  I  have  lost  no 
time  in  taking  you  into  my  confidence.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Isabel ;  then  hold¬ 
ing  out  her  hand,  she  added,  with  an  ef¬ 
fort,  “I  hope  you  will  always  be  .very 
happy;  no  one  can  desire  your  happi¬ 
ness  more  sincerely  than  I.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and, 
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without  another  word,  they  went  into 
the  house  together.  Mary  was  in  the 
breakfast- room,  looking  charmingly 
youthful  and  simple  in  a  white  morn¬ 
ing-dress,  with  a  rose-bud  in  her  brooch. 
Her  manner  toward  Harry  was  full  of 
sweet,  shrinking  timidity  and  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  but  as  she  glanced  once  or  twice 
toward  Isabel,  there  was  a  scarcely  sub¬ 
dued  flash  of  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

In  a  short  time  everybody  knew  of  the 
engagement.  It  caused  some  surprise, 
for  it  had  been  the  belief  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  Isabel  was  destined  to  be  Har¬ 
ry’s  wife.  It  was  true,  they  had  always 
spoken  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  affec¬ 
tion,  but,  as  their  acquaintances  sagely 
remarked,  that  sort  of  thing  so  often 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  blind,  and  cous¬ 
ins  were  so  apt  to  marry.  However,  all 
doubt  on  the  subject  was  now  at  an  end; 
and  the  new  engagement  was  discussed 
for  awhile,  and  then  forgotten,  or  put 
aside  for  some  still  newer  topic,  until 
the  general  interest  in  it  was  revived  by 
the  announcement  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place  early  in  the  coming 
spring.  It  was  now  January,  and  Mary 
had  been  domesticated  not  quite  five 
months  in  the  establishment  of  which 
she  was  so  soon  to  become  the  mistress. 
Even  Mrs.  Lyster,  though  she  professed 
herself  well  pleased  with  her  son’s  pros¬ 
pects,  felt  a  little  startled  and  confused 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment.  And  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Mary  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  no 
passive  bride-elect,  leaving  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  her  coming  triumph  to  the 
management  of  others ;  already  she  be¬ 
gan  to  take  the  reins  into  her  own  hands, 
although  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
at  first  that  no  one  noticed  it.  Sugges¬ 
tions  would  be  thrown  out,  with  becom¬ 
ing  diffidence,  perhaps,  but  still  with  the 
air  of  their  being  perfectly  natural  and 
feasible ;  the  house  needed  so  many  lit¬ 
tle  alterations  and  improvements;  a  new 
carpet  was  necessary  in  this  room,  and 


new  furniture  in  that;  then  the  grounds 
wanted  attention;  Cousin  Harriet  had 
often  said  that  such  and  such  things 
ought  to  be  done,  and  why  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  time,  and  save  all 
further  trouble  ?  Then  in  regard  to  her 
trousseau ,  she  spoke  of  these  lovely 
silks  and  those  elegant  shawls,  this 
beautiful  assortment  of  broderie  and 
that  exquisite  lace,  and  dwelt  so  feel¬ 
ingly  on  dear  Cousin  Harriet’s  generos¬ 
ity,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  with¬ 
out  things  that  people  expected  one  to 
have,  that  Mrs.  Lyster  found  herself  lay¬ 
ing  out  fabulous  sums  without  exactly 
knowing  what  they  were  expended  for, 
and  began  to  think  that  Mary  had  been 
brought  up  with  rather  extravagant 
ideas,  considering  how  poor  her  father 
and  mother  had  always  been  reported  to 
be. 

“I  expect,  Harry,”  she  said  laughing¬ 
ly  to  her  son,  “you  will  have  to  keep  up 
a  brilliant  establishment  after  you  are 
married.  Mary  seems  to  attach  great 
importance  to  style.” 

“O,  well,  if  she  enjoys  that  sort  of 
thing,  let  her  have  it,  by  all  means,”  he 
replied.  “Thank  heaven,  we  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  it.”  But  in  his  inmost 
heart  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
touch  of  mortification  at  the  lack  of  del¬ 
icacy  which  his  future  bride  displayed. 

During  all  these  preparations,  Is¬ 
abel  kept  herself  studiously  in  the 
background,  trying  to  concentrate  her 
thoughts  upon  her  own  pursuits.  She 
had  led  a  very  happy  life  hitherto,  but 
she  felt  that  all  that  was  now  to  be 
changed.  Upon  one  subject  she  had 
made  up  her  mind:  when  Harry  was 
married,  she  could  no  longer  remain  in 
her  old  home.  Of  her  aunt’s  plans  for 
the  future  she  was  still  ignorant,  but  she 
was  resolved  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  her  to  remain  in  the  house  as 
Mary’s  guest. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Lyster  and  Mary  were 
out  as  usual  on  a  shopping  expedition, 
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when  a  singular  circumstance  occurred. 
They  were  standing  at  a  counter  quite 
near  the  entrance  of  a  shop,  when  a  man 
passing  in  front  of  the  door  suddenly 
stopped,  and  gazed  in  very  earnestly 
upon  them.  Mary  was  engaged  in 
matching  some  trimmings,  and  did  not 
for  some  moments  lift  her  eyes ;  but 
presently  looking  up  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Lyster’s,  her  glance  fell  up¬ 
on  the  individual  just  mentioned,  who 
was,  indeed,  so  near  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  noticing  him.  In  an 
instant  her  whole  countenance  changed; 
she  grew  ghastly  pale,  even  to  her  lips, 
and  the  words  she  was  uttering  died 
away  in  an  inarticulate  murmur. 

“Good  heavens,  Mary!”  cried  Mrs. 
Lyster,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  transfor¬ 
mation  in  her  appearance,  “what  is  the 
matter — are  you  ill?” 

“Ill?  no.  I — I  don’t  know.  I  had  a 
curious  feeling  —  a  sort  of  faintness,  or 
something;  it  has  gone  off  now,”  said 
Mary,  mastering  her  agitation  with  a  vi¬ 
olent  effort,  and  hastily  rising  from  her 
seat  as  she  spoke.  “These  trimmings 
don’t  suit,”  she  added,  throwing  down 
some  she  held  in  her  hand.  “I  can’t 
waste  any  more  time  over  them ;  I  want 
to  look  at  something  at  the  other  end  of 
the  store.”  And,  without  waiting  for 
her  companion,  she  moved  quickly  away. 
When  Mrs.  Lyster  rejoined  her,  she  had 
recovered  her  outward  composure,  and 
talked  so  rapidly  and  persistently  as  to 
prevent  any  allusion  to  her  recent  dis¬ 
play  of  weakness.  She  lingered  as  long 
as  possible  over  the  goods  they  were  ex¬ 
amining,  and  when  at  last  she  could  find 
no  further  pretext  for  d^lay,  drew  her 
black  veil  closely  over  her  face  as  they 
passed  out  into  the  street.  They  had 
entered  the  carriage  which  was  in  wait¬ 
ing,  and  were  just  in  the  act  of  driving 
off,  when  the  individual  who  had  caused 
her  alarm  before  re-appeared,  and,  step- 
ping  quite  close  to  the  carriage-window, 
fixed  the  same  searching  gaze  on  her 


face.  She  drew  back  with  a  slight 
shriek,  and  Mrs.  Lyster,  who  had 
caught  sight  of  the  man  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed: 

“  How  curiously  that  person  stared  at 
us !  I  wonder  if  he  took  us  for  any  of 
his  acquaintances.” 

Mary  burst  into  a  little  hysterical 
laugh.  “Don’t  speak  of  him,  please,” 
she  said,  faintly.  “He  frightened  me 
nearly  to  death.” 

“Frightened  you!  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  frightened  at,  my  dear.  How 
ashy  pale  you  are,”  said  Mrs.  Lyster, 
looking  with  concern  at  the  girl,  who 
was  trembling  like  an  aspen.  “  I’m  real¬ 
ly  afraid  you  must  be  ill;  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  strangely  before.” 

Mary  confessed,  when  she  could  find 
voice  to  speak,  that  she  felt  a  little  odd¬ 
ly,  and  believed  she  would  lie  down 
when  she  got  home;  “but  please,”  she 
added,  “don’t  tell  Harry  how  foolish  I 
have  been,  for  I  know  he  will  laugh  at 
me,  and  I  hate  to  be  laughed  at.” 

“  But  was  it  really  the  man  who  fright¬ 
ened  you?”  asked  Mrs.  Lyster,  who 
could  not  comprehend  such  excessive 
emotion  arising  from  so  slight  a  cause. 

“Yes  —  O,  didn’t  you  think  he  was 
horrible-looking  ?  I  was  afraid  he  might 
be  a  murderer,  or  something ;  one  hears 
of  such  dreadful  things  happening  some¬ 
times.” 

“I  thought  he  was  very  harmless- 
looking,”  said  Mrs.  Lyster;  but  noth¬ 
ing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and 
they  drove  home  in  silence.  Mary  soon 
recovered  her  wonted  gayety  of  manner, 
and  seemed  to  forget  all  about  the  oc¬ 
currence  ;  but  she  declared  herself  tired 
of  shopping,  and  shut  herself  up  for  some 
days  in  the  house,  only  emerging  in  the 
evenings  to  shine  in  some  ball-room  or 
other  place  of  amusement,  for  her  mourn¬ 
ing  did  not  prevent  her  partaking  of  all 
the  gayeties  which  were  going  on. 

A  brilliant  entertainment  at  the  house 
of  the  fashionable  Mrs.  R - was  on 
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the  tapis,  and  cards  were  left  as  usual 
at  the  Lysters’.  When  the  appointed 
evening  came,  Isabel,  having  a  head¬ 
ache,  decided  to  remain  at  home,  and, 
the  rest  of  the  party  being  gone,  she 
brought  a  favorite  book  out  of  the  libra¬ 
ry,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two 
of  uninterrupted  quiet  before  bed -time. 
She  had  not  been  reading  long  when 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the 
servant  came  in  to  announce  that  “a 
person”  wanted  to  see  her. 

“What  sort  of  person,  James?” 

“A  man,  Miss — a  queer-looking  man, 
but  he  seems  pretty  respectable -like,” 
said  James,  rather  superciliously.  “He 
didn’t  give  me  any  name.” 

“It’s  a  singular  time  for  any  one  to 
come,”  said  Isabel.  “Did  he  ask  for 

“Not  in  particular,  Miss.  He  asked 
if  Miss  Barclay  lived  here,  and  when  I 
told  him  no,  he  said  he’d  like  to  see  the 
lady  of  the  house.  He  seemed  very  ur¬ 
gent,  so  I  thought  maybe  I’d  better  not 
send  him  off  without  telling  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Isabel,  after  a  little  con¬ 
sideration,  “let  him  come  into  the  hall; 
then;  I  will  see  him  out  there.”  And, 
reluctantly  closing  her  book,  she  went 
to  interview  this  intruder  on  her  peace. 
A  plain-looking  man,  somewhat  shabbi¬ 
ly  dressed,  was  ushered  in.  He  made 
her  a  very  respectful  bow,  and  apolo¬ 
gized,  civilly  enough,  for  his  intrusion. 

“It’s  a  very  particular  matter  I’ve 
come  about,  Miss,  or  I  wouldn’t  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  come  at  this  late 
hour;  but  I  couldn’t  well  let  it  lay  over 
until  another  day.” 

“Mrs.  Lyster,  the  lady  of  the  house, 
is  out,”  said  Isabel,  “but  perhaps  you 
can  leave  some  message  for  her  with 
me.” 

“Yourself  will  do  as  well  as  another, 
Miss ;  but  if  you’ll  pardon  the  liberty,” 
said  the  visitor,  dropping  his  voice,  and 
glancing  around  as  he  spoke,  “I’d  be 
glad  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  you  in 


private.”  Then,  seeing  that  she  hesi¬ 
tated,  he  added  with  remarkable  ear¬ 
nestness,  “  Don’t  refuse  me,  young  lady, 
for  to  me  it’s  almost  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.” 

Startled  at  his  manner,  Isabel  hesi¬ 
tated  no  longer,  but  immediately  led  the 
way  into  the  parlor  she  had  quitted,  and 
shut  the  door. 

Nearly  an  hour  later,  James  was  arous¬ 
ed  from  a  nap  in  the  butler’s  hall  by  a 
summons  to  open  the  front  door  and  let 
the  mysterious  visitor  out.  Isabel  read 
no  more  that  night ;  she  sought  her  own 
chamber,  and  paced  the  floor  with  sleep¬ 
less  eyes  until  the  sound  of  wheels  an¬ 
nounced  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  when  she  noiselessly  ascended 
to  her  aunt’s  apartment,  and  remained 
there  with  Mrs.  Lyster  until  day-break. 
A  hurricane  had  burst  over  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  two  of  its  members  still  slum¬ 
bered  on  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of 
the  destruction  that  was  at  hand. 

A  few  hours  later,  Harry  sat  in  his 
mother’s  room,  and  listened  to  the  story 
which  had  been  told  Isabel,  of  the  de¬ 
ception  which  had  been  practiced  upon 
them.  Mr.  Barclay,  a  plain  farmer  re¬ 
siding  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  uncle 
and  adopted  father  of  Harry’s  betroth¬ 
ed  bride.  She  had  left  his  home  some 
three  years  before  to  go  upon  the  stage 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  failing  in 
this  profession,  had  since  led  a  wild,  ad¬ 
venturous  life,  earning  a  precarious  liv¬ 
ing  in  almost  any  way  she  could,  and 
refusing  all  her  uncle’s  entreaties  that 
she  would  return  to  his  house,  until 
finally  she  disappeared  from  New  York, 
and  for  some  mgnths  he  could  obtain  no 
tidings  of  her  whatever.  At  length,  aft¬ 
er  much  fruitless  search,  he  traced  her 
to  Chicago,  whither  she  had  gone  in  the 
capacity  of  companion  to  a  sick  lady. 
Arrived  in  that  city,  he  succeeded,  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  place  she  had  stayed  at 
while  there  —  a  small  third-rate  lodging- 
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house,  the  proprietors  of  which  were 
quite  ready  to  give  him  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  desired.  Two  ladies  had  come 
there  in  a  carriage,  one  so  extremely  ill 
as  to  be  speechless,  and  who  had  died 
in  the  course  of  that  same  day.  Her 
companion,  Miss  McLean,  appeared 
overcome  with  sorrow  at  her  loss ;  she 
told  them  she  was  going  to  some  rela¬ 
tions  farther  west,  but  had  stopped  on 
the  way  to  nurse  this  dying  friend,  whose 
name  she  gave  as  Catherine  Barclay. 
She  had  the  notice  of  her  death  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  papers,  and,  after  settling  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral,  took  her  de¬ 
parture,  carrying  with  her  the  effects  of 
the  deceased  lady,  which  she  said  there 
was  no  one  else  to  claim.  This  story 
would  have  seemed  plausible  enough, 
but  for  one  startling  contradiction — Mr. 
Barclay  had  received  positive  informa¬ 
tion,  before  coming  to  Chicago,  that  it 
was  not  his  niece  but  her  fellow-travel¬ 
er  who  was  ill,  and  he  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  himself  to  the  sudden  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  death  of  the  former,  or  the  equally 
sudden  recovery  of  the  quondam  invalid. 
Pushing  his  inquiries  further,  and  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  landlady  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  her  two  guests,  he  soon 
became  convinced  that  a  fraud  had  been 
practiced  upon  the  unsuspecting  people 
of  the  house,  and  that  his  niece  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  helpless  condi¬ 
tion  and  untimely  death  of  her  compan¬ 
ion  to  assume  her  name  and  identity, 
trusting  to  the  precaution  she  had  used 
to  prevent  detection  should  the  probable 
inquiries  be  made.  The  purpose  of  this 
artifice,  though  inexplicable  at  the  time, 
was  now  clearly  revealed.  Mr.  Barclay 
had  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  his  investi¬ 
gations,  and  finally  succeeded  in  tracing 
Catherine  to  her  present  abode,  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her 
daring  scheme. 

Harry  listened  to  this  revelation  in 
utter  silence,  interrupting  it  neither  by 
word  nor  motion,  until  its  close;  but 


when  his  mother  came  weeping  to  him, 
and,  clinging  to  his  neck,  would  have 
spoken  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort, 
he  rose,  and  quietly  but  resolutely  put 
put  her  aside. 

“I  shall  not  believe  one  syllable  of 
this  tale,”  he  said  in  a  low,  stern  tone, 
“until  I  hear  it  confirmed  by  the  lips  of 
Mary  herself.” 

“  My  dearest  boy  !  the  proofs  are  con¬ 
vincing — surely  you  can  have  no  hope  ?  ” 

“Do  not  fear  but  that  I  shall  see  full 
justice  done,”  he  replied;  “but  I,  of  all 
men,  should  not  condemn  her  unheard.” 

He  went  out  soon  after,  with  a  firm 
step  and  a  composed  face,  and  few  would 
have  guessed  the  conflict  that  was  going 
on  in  his  heart.  If  this  story  should 
prove  true,  how  could  he  endure  the  ex¬ 
posure  which  must  follow  ? — and  if  un¬ 
true,  how  could  he  ever  atone  to  Mary 
for  allowing  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
to  cloud  his  loyalty  to  her  for  an  instant  ? 
The  torture  of  suspicion  was  unendura¬ 
ble,  and  he  felt  that  the  suspense  must 
be  ended  without  delay.  He  went  in 
quest  of  Mr.  Barclay,  designing  to  carry 
him  home  and  confront  him  with  Mary 
(as  he  still  called  her),  and  thus  put  the 
truth  of  his  disclosure  to  the  test.  Yet 
his  high-toned  and  chivalrous  nature  re¬ 
volted  at  the  necessity  of  subjecting  to 
such  a  proof  one  whose  innocence  and 
purity  he  would  fain  have  believed  to  be 
beyond  the  breath  of  suspicion  —  the 
woman  whom  he  had  deemed  worthy  of 
his  love. 

He  was  spared  the  pain  of  an  investi¬ 
gation.  When  he  returned  to  his  moth¬ 
er’s  house,  the  adventuress  had  flown, 
leaving  only  a  few  scrawled  lines  of  ex¬ 
planation,  lying  upon  her  table,  address¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  Lyster.  They  ran  thus : 

“  Ever  since  I  saw  that  man  in  the  street  and  founp 
that  1  was  recognized,  I  knew  danger  was  imminent, 
and  have  stood  upon  my  guard.  This  morning,  when 
you  were  closeted  with  H.,  I  felt  sure  something  was 
wrong,  and,  thanks  to  your  excitement,  you  spoke 
sufficiently  loud  for  me  to  overhear,  from  the  closet  ad¬ 
joining  your  dressing-room,  every  word  you  uttered. 
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I  profit  by  the  warning,  and  relieve  you  of  my  pres¬ 
ence  without  the  trouble  of  a  further  eclaircissement . 
The  story  you  repeated  was  quite  correct  in  all  its 
particulars.  What  a  world  of  pains  my  uncle  must 
have  taken  to  obtain  such  accurate  information!  I 
make  no  excuse  for  my  conduct,  which  I  think,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  quite  natural.  I  have  played 
for  high  stakes  and  lost,  like  many  another  player  in 
the  game  of  life.  Had  I  succeeded,  my  fortune 
would  have  been  made,  and  no  harm  done  to  any¬ 
body.  I  dare  say  I  would  have  made  your  son  a 
passably  good  wife  ;  and  with  wealth,  and  influence, 
and  his  proud  name  once  in  my  keeping,  I  could 
have  defied  exposure.  But  my  officious  relative  has 
come  just  too  soon,  and  swept  away  the  brightest 
prospect  that  fate  has  ever  tempted  me  with.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  real  Mary  McLean,  I  would  not  have  you 
suspect  me  of  any  foul  play  toward  her.  She  was  ill 
and  friendless  in  New  York,  having  contracted  her 
disease  on  the  vessel  coming  from  Europe,  and  I,  dis¬ 
covering  her  situation,  and  feeling  an  ardent  desire  to 
travel,  offered  to  accompany  her  to  San  Francisco, 
and  take  all  the  care  of  her  I  could,  provided  she 
would  defray  my  traveling  expenses.  It  was  an  hon¬ 
est  bargain,  and  I  kept  my  part  of  it  faithfully.  She 
got  very  fond  of  me,  and  told  me  her  whole  history  ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  I  profited  by  her  in¬ 
structions,  you  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  my  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  adapting  myself  to  a  new  situation. 
When  I  saw  that  her  case  was  hopeless,  my  plan  of 
action  flashed  over  me  like  an  inspiration —  and  you 
know  the  rest. 

“Time  presses,  and  I  must  not  run  the  risk  of  de¬ 
lay —  you  will  pardon  my  negligence  in  not  pausing 
to  make  a  formal  adieu.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will 
hear  of  me  in  a  loftier  station  than  the  one  which  has 
just  slipped  from  my  grasp  —  ambition  like  mine  sel¬ 
dom  fails  to  attain  its  object  in  the  end. 

“  Catherine  Barclay.” 

Harry  Lyster  had  resolved  that,  let 
the  issue  of  the  trial  be  what  it  might, 


he  would  bear  it  like  a  man.  His  reso¬ 
lution  did  not  fail  him  now ;  but  his 
nerves,  weakened  by  excitement  and 
delicate  bodily  health,  were  not  equal  to 
the  shock.  He  read  the  letter  through, 
folded  it,  and,  turning  toward  the  door, 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  held  out  his  hands 
gropingly  for  an  instant,  and  then  sunk 
prone  to  the  floor,  with  a  stream  of  blood 
oozing  from  his  lips.  Physicians  were 
summoned  in  haste,  and  consciousness 
was  presently  restored ;  but  a  long  and 
tedious  illness  followed,  and  for  weeks 
his  life  hung  upon  a  thread.  When,  at 
last,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  walk  with 
feeble  steps  through  his  chamber,  the 
spring  showers  were  over,  and  the  dry 
bright  days  of  summer  had  commenced. 

A  sea  voyage  was  recommended,  and 
one  July  day  a  noble  ship  sailed,  bear¬ 
ing  Harry,  Mrs.  Lyster,  and  Isabel 
among  its  passengers.  As  the  group 
stood  on  deck,  waving  a  farewell  to 
friends  upon  the  shore,  Dr.  McDonald 
muttered,  while  he  vigorously  flaunted  a 
red-silk  kerchief  in  return  : 

“There  goes  the  last  of  my  hopes! 
Of  course  they’ll  be  married  before  they 
come  back  —  and  it  will  be  just  about 
the  most  sensible  thing  they  ever  did  in 
their  lives.  I  always  knew  I  wasn’t 
born  under  a  lucky  star.” 


DREAM  OF  THE  FIR-TREE. 

[FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HEINE.] 

On  the  cold  heights  of  the  North 
A  Fir  -  tree  stands  alone  ; 

It  slumbers  —  snow  and  ice 
Infold  it  as  their  own. 

Of  a  Palm-tree  it  dreams 

In  the  far-off  Morning  Land  ; 
But  alone,  and  still,  the  Palm 
Grieves  in  the  burning  sand. 
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NO.  I.  —  UP  THE  WESTERN  SLOPE. 


THE  grandest  of  all  the  mountain 
ranges  on  the  western  side  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  range,  from  Mount  Shasta,  at  the 
north,  where  it  blends  with  the  Coast 
Range,  to  Mount  Whitney,  at  the  south, 
beyond  which  point  it  breaks  off  into 
irregular  formations  that  finally  slope  to 
the  deserts,  is  about  500  miles  long. 
Its  western  slope,  which  is  at  least  100 
miles  long  on  any  grade  fit  for  travel,  is 
covered  below  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
with  the  most  magnificent  coniferous 
forests  on  the  continent,  embracing  the 
wonderful  groves  of  Sequoia  gigantea. 
These  forests  extend  to  the  foot-hill  re¬ 
gion — a  belt  of  gently  rounded  mount¬ 
ains  and  level  table  lands  —  where  the 
prevailing  larger  growths  are  deciduous 
and  evergreen  oaks,  the  Digger  or  nut- 
pine,  ceanothus,  syringa,  manzanita, 
buckeye,  and  poison -oak.  The  foot¬ 
hills  gradually  melt  into  the  broad  plains 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  only 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  tide-level,  which 
sweep  their  flat  surfaces  of  emerald  or 
golden  harvests  clear  to  the  base  of  the 
purple  Coast  Range,  rising  hazy  in  the 
distant  air  of  the  Pacific.  This  placid 
region  succeeds  the  tumultuous  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  higher  ridges  like  a  calm 
after  a  storm.  Until  the  lower  foot¬ 
hills  are  reached,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
on  this  slope,  seems  to  break  down  in 
long,  regular  ridges,  the  outlines  of 
which,  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the 
range,  are  drawn  straightly  across  the 
sky,  presenting  massive  but  precise 
forms,  more  grand  than  picturesque. 
But  these  ridges  are  divided  by  canons 
eroded  by  ice  and  water,  having  a  depth 


of  1,000  to  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  whose 
walls  are  often  precipitous  cliffs,  and, 
even  where  clad  with  soil  and  forest,  usu¬ 
ally  very  steep.  These  canons,  with  the 
streams  which  flow  through  them,  head 
up  in  the  snowy  summit  of  the  range, 
where  they  often  open  into  meadow  val¬ 
leys,  as  the  summit  itself,  double-crested 
along  much  of  its  course,  holds  still  larger 
valleys,  which  open  into  the  great  pla¬ 
teaus  of  Nevada  at  either  extremity 
of  the  range.  While  the  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  summit  is  from  7,000  to  10,- 
000  feet,  it  is  crowned  by  a  multitude  of 
peaks  which  reach  altitudes  all  the  way 
from  11,000  to  15,000  feet,  and  on  which 
the  snow  never  entirely  melts.  Com¬ 
posed  of  splintered  crags  of  granite, 
where  the  granite  is  not  overlaid  by  even 
more  irregularly  cut  volcanic  rocks,  the 
sky  outline  of  the  snowy  summit  is  sharp¬ 
ly  serrated.  Hence  the  Spanish  name 
of  Sierra  Nevada,  even  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  this  range  than  to  that  lesser  one 
in  Granada  which  originally  bore  it. 

The  comparatively  timberless  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  in¬ 
frequent  streams  and  monotonous  gray 
stretches  of  wild-sage,  plunges  abruptly 
down  to  the  Nevada  plateau.  A  de¬ 
scent  of  about  2,500  feet,  in  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  is  all  there  is  of  this  slope, 
the  plateau  itself  having  an  elevation  of 
4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  extending  with 
its  irregular  mineral  ridges  to  the  Salt 
Lake  basin  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Thus,  on  one  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
are  verdure  and  fertility  —  the  summer 
charm  of  a  semi-tropical  clime,  with  its 
varied  and  abundant  products,  its  poetic 
beauty  of  scenery,  and  its  keenly  sensu- 
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ous  joy  in  vitality ;  while  on  the  other  are 
barrenness  and  sterility,  naked  mount¬ 
ains,  monotonous  and  often  desert  plains, 
where  nature  looks  desperately  unfinish¬ 
ed,  and  gives  every  sign  of  rigorous 
struggle,  without  amenity  or  repose. 
The  traveler  from  the  east  enjoys  this 
vivid  contrast  so  quickly  realized  —  this 
rapid  exchange  of  arid  wastes  for  luxu¬ 
riant  woods  and  fields ;  but  the  transi¬ 
tion  going  from  the  west  chills  and  de¬ 
presses,  except  at  evening,  when  the 
sage-brush  plains  and  treeless  mount¬ 
ains  of  Nevada  are  transformed  by  the 
alchemy  of  color,  and  kindle  into  beauty. 
Probably  the  passage  of  no  other  mount¬ 
ain  range  of  equal  magnitude  affords  so 
much  scenic  enjoyment,  at  so  slight  an 
expenditure  of  energy,  as  the  Pacific 
Railroad  makes  daily  practicable.  To 
know  the  summit  of  the  range  thorough¬ 
ly,  one  must,  of  course,  leave  the  rail¬ 
road —  must  explore  on  horseback  and 
afoot  the  wonderful  gorge  of  Yosemite, 
and  the  equally  wonderful  Tuolumne 
Canon,  with  the  lesser  Yosemite,  named 
Hetch-Hetchy ;  must  go  to  the  Kern 
River  region,  where  a  hundred  peaks  rise 
from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  Mount 
Whitney  soars  1,000  feet  higher,  over¬ 
topping  Shasta  and  every  other  peak  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Alaska, 
unless  the  Colorado  mountains  shall 
prove  to  contain  a  higher  point;  and 
must  also  go  to  Mount  Lassen,  with  its 
ancient  crater  and  hot  lakelet,  and  to 
the  isolated  cone  of  Shasta — most  love¬ 
ly  and  interesting  of  all  the  great  peaks. 
But  the  railroad  summit  presents  enough 
of  the  grand  and  picturesque,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
range,  to  repay  a  special  trip,  if  that 
were  the  only  one  the  tourist  should 
make  to  the  high  Sierra. 

Leaving  Sacramento  —  rimmed  about 
with  its  iron -clad  levee  and  fringes  of 
willow  thicket — only  fifty-six  feet  above 
tide-level,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
reaches  the  first  swell  of  the  Sierra 


within  eight  miles  to  the  eastward,  and 
in  105  miles  makes  the  summit  in  Don- 
ner  Pass,  7,042  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
the  spring — say  from  February  or  March 
to  June  —  a  trip  to  the  summit  is  espe¬ 
cially  striking  for  the  sharp  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Eden-like  beauty  of  the  lower 
country  and  the  Arctic  pallor  of  the  re¬ 
gion  within  the  snow-belt.  The  plains 
of  the  Sacramento,  where  they  are  not 
broken  with  the  plow  or  sown  with  grain, 
are  covered  with  a  profuse  growth  of 
many-colored  wild-flowers,  most  brilliant 
of  which  is  the  California  poppy  ( Papa - 
vera  Escholtzid),  whose  deep  orange 
cups  flame  out  in  sunny  splendor  where 
they  are  massed  in  large  tracts,  and  are 
seen  in  glowing  contrast  by  patches  of 
blue  lupine  and  larkspur.  On  this  gay 
parterre  flourish  at  intervals  park -like 
groves  of  large  oaks,  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  with  huge  bunches  of  mistle¬ 
toe  tangled  in  their  leafy  tresses — their 
gray  trunks  circled  at  the  base  with 
flowers  that  court  their  shade,  recalling 
the  myth  of  the  fairy  dancing-ring.  The 
common  brown  meadow -lark,  and  the 
equally  plain  linnet,  make  these  gay 
scenes  vocal  with  unfailing  song.  The 
atmosphere  is  singularly  clear  and  pure; 
the  sky  a  soft  and  tender  blue,  suggest¬ 
ive  of  infinite  space;  the  whole  influence 
of  the  landscape  and  the  season  intoxi¬ 
cating.  And  the  floral  profusion  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  rolling  foot-hills,  albeft  the 
reddish  tint  of  the  soil  shows  through 
its  vernal  dressing,  and  a  few  lowland 
pines  begin  to  dispute  the  sway  of  the 
smaller  oaks.  The  ceanothus,  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  lilac,  with  its  honey- breathing 
bloom,  here  comes  in  as  a  thick  under¬ 
brush,  mixed  with  the  manzanita,  whose 
smooth  limbs  are  red  as  a  cherry,  and  its 
thick  leaves  stiff  as  wax.  Groups  of 
buckeye  rise  in  higher  masses  of  lighter 
green,  relieved  by  spikes  of  small  blos¬ 
soms,  that  bristle  all  over  them. 

This  is  pretty  much  the  character  of 
the  Sierra  foot-hills  up  to  the  edge  of 
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the  snow -line,  say  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  begin  the  conifer¬ 
ous  woods  which  stretch  up  to  the  base 
of  the  highest  peaks,  and  where  one 
gets  the  first  fine  outlook  over  the  wide 
valleys  below,  the  first  glimpses  of  blue 
canons  on  either  side,  and  the  first  view 
of  those  long  straight  ridges  which  lead 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  range  by  grada¬ 
tions  at  once  easy  and  stupendous. 
During  the  spring  months,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  between  the  plains  and  the  conifer¬ 
ous  belt  is  very  bright  and  fresh,  and 
there  is  no  dust.  Later,  when  shrub 
and  grass  are  dry  and  russet -colored, 
and  the  red  or  brown  soil  rises  in  clouds, 
making  the  hot  air  oppressive  to  the 
traveler,  there  is  a  prevailing  olive  color 
in  the  underbrush,  and  even  in  the  trees, 
especially  the  oaks,  until  the  pines  and 
firs  lift  their  tops  in  lofty  bowers  of 
fresh  and  vivid  green,  carpeting  the 
soil  softly  with  their  needles,  while  their 
quir-colored  trunks  form  stately  colon¬ 
nades,  through  which  the  sun  shoots 
long  beams  of  gold,  rayed  like  the  char¬ 
iot-wheels  of  Phoebus. 

The  portion  of  the  lower  Sierra  thus 
far  sketched  is  the  region  of  the  gold 
deposits.  Here  lie  those  great  bands 
of  slate  veined  with  quartz,  whose  deg¬ 
radation  was  the  source  of  the  precious 
metal  distributed  through  the  overlying 
drift,  in  the  channels  of  modern  streams, 
in  the  beds  of  ravines,  and  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  and  slopes  of  hills.  Here  the 
chocolate -colored  rivers,  choked  for  a 
hundred  feet  deep  with  mining  debris , 
attest  the  destructive  activity  of  the 
gold- hunters.  Every  ravine  and  gulch 
has  been  sluiced  into  deeper  ruts  or  fill¬ 
ed  with  washings  from  above.  Lofty 
ridges  have  been  stripped  of  auriferous 
gravel  for  several  continuous  miles  to¬ 
gether  to  a  depth  of  100  to  250  feet. 
Cataracts  of  mud  have  replaced  those 
foaming  cascades  which  used  to  gleam 
like  snow  in  the  primeval  woods.  And 
the  woods,  alas  !  have  in  too  many  cases 


been  quite  obliterated  by  the  insatiate 
miner.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  observe 
how  Nature  seeks  to  heal  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  man — how  she  recreates  soil, 
renews  vegetation,  and  draws  over  the 
ugly  scars  of  twenty  years  a  fresh  man¬ 
tle  of  verdure  and  bloom.  Extensive 
groves  of  young  pines  and  cedars  are 
flourishing  on  the  sites  of  the  old  for¬ 
ests,  along  the  courses  of  water  ditches, 
and  even  in  the  chasms  of  decaying 
granite  and  piled-up  bowlders  and  cob¬ 
ble-stones  left  by  the  miner.  Small 
basins  and  valleys  once  covered  or  filled 
with  mining  litter,  are  coating  over  with 
grass  and  grain,  and,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  converted  into  garden -spots. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  old  mining  camps 
are  now  more  noted  and  valuable  for 
their  orchards  and  vineyards  than  for 
their  gold  product.  The  rude  log-cabin 
has  given  way  to  the  vine -shaded  cot¬ 
tage,  and  the  oleander  blooms  before 
door- ways  where  once  the  only  shrub 
may  have  been  the  pretty  but  noxious 
poison -oak.  Coloma,  where  gold  was 
discovered  in  1848,  and  where  5,000  men 
dug  for  it  once,  is  now  a  sleepy  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  horticulturists  and  vintners,  em¬ 
bosomed  in  sloping  hill -side  vineyards, 
its  “  saloons  ”  abandoned  to  the  rats,  and 
its  jail  converted  into  a  wine-cellar.  On 
the  very  verge  of  deep  hydraulic  diggings 
cling  thrifty  orchards.  The  peach,  the 
fig,  and  the  prickly -pear  are  rivals  in 
luxuriant  bearing  close  up  to  the  line  of 
winter  snow,  and  even  the  orange  grows, 
where  it  has  been  tried,  2,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Ditches  cut  at  great  expense 
to  bring  water  to  the  diggings,  now  serve 
to  irrigate  gardens,  orchards,  and  vine¬ 
yards.  Even  the  rapidly  passing  rail¬ 
way  traveler  catches  suggestive  glimpses 
of  all  these  changes,  betokening  the  new 
era  of  permanent  settlement  and  culture 
which  is  coming  to  the  rude  places  of  old. 

Yet  it  is  a  relief  to  get  out  of  sight  of 
the  crater-like  chasms  left  by  the  miner, 
with  their  pinky  chalk -cliffs  of  ancient 
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drift,  along  which  the  cars  fly  as  over  a 
parapet  or  wall.  It  is  pleasant  to  quit 
the  hills  denuded  of  timber  and  left  so 
desolate  in  their  dusty  brown  ;  delight¬ 
ful  to  reach  loftier  ridges  and  plunge  in¬ 
to  cool  shades  of  spicy  pine.  Here  Nat¬ 
ure  seems  to  re-assert  herself  as  in  the 
time  of  her  unbroken  solitude,  when  the 
trees  grew,  and  flowers  bloomed,  and 
birds  caroled,  when  the  bright  cataracts 
leaped  in  song,  and  the  hazy  canon-walls 
rose  in  softened  grandeur,  indifferent  to 
the  absence  of  civilized  man ;  though 
the  civilization  which  has  made  these 
superb  heights  so  easily  accessible  for 
our  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  scorned. 
The  rocky  promontories,  jutting  into 
blue  abysses  and  giving  sublime  pict¬ 
ures  of  mountain  lines  sweeping  down 
to  the  plain,  are  finer  for  the  iron  rail 
which  lies  along  their  dizzy  edges,  sur¬ 
passing  the  Appian  way  of  the  Romans 
or  the  Alpine  road  of  Napoleon.  Here 
we  have  the  sensation  of  ballooning 
without  its  dangers.  Flying  over  deep 
gulches  on  trestles  ioo  feet  high,  and 
along  the  verge  of  canons  2,000  feet 
deep,  we  look  out  on  the  air  and  view 
the  landscape  as  from  a  perch  in  the 
sky.  This  is  the  picturesque  made 
easy,  and  thus  mechanical  genius  lends 
itself  to  the  fine  wants  of  the  soul. 
Reaching  the  deep  snow-belt,  however, 
the  vision  of  mountain  scenery  is  cut  off 
by  the  many  miles  of  snow-sheds,  or,  at 
best,  is  only  caught  in  snatches  pro- 
vokingly  brief,  as  the  train  dashes  by  an 
occasional  opening.  If  the  time  is  win¬ 
ter,  the  shed  is  enveloped  in  snow  ten 
to  twenty  feet  thick;  the  light  gleams 
feebly  as  through  diaphanous  shell,  and 
the  smoke-blackened  interior  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  white  drifts  seen  through 
chinks  and  slits.  A  ride  through  these 
winding  galleries  at  this  season  is  weird 
enough,  and  the  rare  glimpses  without 
reveal  a  scene  thoroughly  Arctic.  The 
woods  are  grand  with  their  drooping 
plumes  —  white  on  the  upper,  green  on 


the  lower  surface  —  and  the  massive 
trunks  are  clad  on  one  side  with  a  thick 
garment  of  greenish-yellow  moss  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  limbs,  which  often  trail  long 
pendants  of  gray  or  black  moss  from 
bark  or  foliage.  Higher  up,  the  treeless 
peaks  and  slopes  of  granite,  dazzlingly 
white,  send  down  roaring  torrents.  The 
sea- murmur  of  the  forests  has  ceased; 
there  is  a  hush  in  the  air,  except  for  the 
roar  of  waters.  The  cushion  of  snow 
prevents  reverberation,  and  muffles  the 
harp  of  the  summer  -  sounding  pine. 
Here  and  there  in  the  sheds  are  cav¬ 
ernous  side  -  openings,  which  indicate 
snow -buried  stations  or  towns,  where 
stand  waiting  groups  of  men,  who  re¬ 
ceive  daily  supplies  —  even  to  the  daily 
newspaper — in  this  strange  region.  The 
railroad  is  the  raven  that  feeds  them. 
Without  it,  these  winter  wildernesses 
would  be  uninhabitable.  When  the 
train  has  passed,  they  walk  through 
snow-tunnels  or  smaller  sheds  to  their 
cabins,  which  give  no  hint  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  but  for  the  shaft  of  begrimed  snow 
where  the  chimney-smoke  curls  up.  And 
in  these  subnevian  abodes  dwell  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  section  people  and  the  lumber¬ 
men  during  several  months,  until  the 
snow* melts  and  its  glaring  monotony  of 
white  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  grass 
and  flowers,  except  where  the  granite 
crests  hold  the  snow  longer,  and  seldom 
bear  richer  vegetation  than  lichens  and 
a  few  straggling  dwarfs  of  pine  or  ce¬ 
dar. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than 
the  woods  of  the  Sierra  summit  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  especially  in  the  level 
glades  margining  the  open  summit  val¬ 
leys,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  7,000 
feet.  The  pines  and  firs,  prevailing 
over  spruces  and  cedars,  attain  a  height 
ranging  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  even 
more.  Their  trunks  are  perfectly  straight, 
limbless  for  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet,  paint¬ 
ed  above  the  snow -mark  with  yellow 
mosses,  and  ranged  in  open,  park -like 
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groups,  affording  far  vistas.  The  soil 
may  be  thin,  but  it  is  soft  and  springy  to 
the  tread,  covered  with  needles  of  the 
pine,  greened  with  tender  grasses  and 
vines,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  blos¬ 
soms.  Huge  bowlders  of  granite  relieve 
the  vernal  coloring  with  their  picturesque 
masses  of  gray,  starred  with  lichens. 
These  rocks  are  often  nearly  hid  in 
vines,  or  in  dwarf  oaks  and  manzanitas, 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  deep  snow, 
assume  a  vine -like  growth,  winding  all 
about  a  bowlder  with  their  clinging  and 
sinuous  small  branches.  Thickets  of 
wild -rose  and  other  flowering  shrubs 
occur  at  intervals,  giving  an  almost  art¬ 
istic  variety  to  the  woodland  scene. 
The  crimson  snow-plant  lifts  its  slender 
shaft  of  curious  beauty.  *  Large  patches 
of  helianthus,  some  species  with  very 
broad  leaves,  spread  their  sun -flowers 
to  the  air.  Sparkling  springs,  fresh  from 
snowy  fountains,  silver-streak  these  for¬ 
est  meadows,  where  birds  come  to  bathe 
and  drink,  and  tracks  of  the  returning 
deer  are  printed.  Once  more  the  quail 
is  heard  piping  to  its  mates,  the  heavy 
whirring  flight  of  the  grouse  startles  the 
meditative  rambler,  and  the  pines  give 
forth  again  their  surf- like  roar  to  the 
passing  breeze,  waving  their  plumed 
tops  in  slow  and  graceful  curves  across 
a  sky  wonderfully  clear  and  blue.  To 
the  citizen  weary  of  sordid  toil  and  de¬ 
pressed  by  long  exile  from  Nature,  there 
is  an  influence  in  these  elevated  groves 
which  both  soothes  and  excites.  Here 
beauty  and  happiness  seem  to  be  the 
rule,  and  care  is  banished.  The  feast 
of  color,  the  keen  pure  atmosphere,  the 
deep  bright  heavens,  the  grand  peaks 
bounding  the  view,  are  intoxicating. 
There  is  a  sense  of  freedom,  and  the 
step  becomes  elastic  and  quick  under 
the  new  feeling  of  self-ownership.  Love 
for  all  created  things  fills  the  soul  as 


never  before.  One  listens  to  the  birds 
as  to  friends,  and  would  fain  cultivate 
with  them  a  close  intimacy.  The  water¬ 
fall  has  a  voice  full  of  meaning.  The 
wild -rose  tempts  the  mouth  to  kisses, 
and  the  trees  and  rocks  solicit  an  em¬ 
brace.  We  are  in  harmony  with  the 
dear  mother  on  whom  we  had  turned 
our  backs  so  long,  yet  who  receives  us 
with  a  welcome  unalloyed  by  reproach¬ 
es.  The  spirit  worships  in  an  ecstacy 
of  reverence.  This  is  the  Madonna  of 
a  religion  without  dogma,  whose  creed 
is  written  only  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
beauty,  voiced  only  in  the  triple  lan¬ 
guage  of  color,  form,  and  sound. 

Let  the  pilgrim  to  these  Sierra  shrines 
avoid  the  hucksters  who  carry  traffic  in¬ 
to  the  temple.  Let  him  leave  the  beaten 
line  of  travel,  where  the  ravaging  axe 
converts  the  umbrageous  solitude  into 
noisy  blanks.  Let  him  quit  the  scene 
where  sawdust  chokes  and  stains  the  icy 
streams  in  their  beds  of  bowlders.  All 
things  have  their  place,  and  these  are 
well  in  their  way,  but  are  only  an  of¬ 
fense  to  the  true  lover  of  Nature.  Plunge 
into  the  unbroken  forests — into  the  deep 
canons ;  climb  the  high  peaks;  be  alone 
awhile,  and  free.  Look  into  Nature,  as 
well  as  at  Nature,  so  that  the  enjoyment 
shall  be  not  merely  sensuous  but  intel¬ 
lectual.  A  less  exclusive  and  jealous 
pilgrimage  than  this,  however,  will  make 
a  man  better,  physically  and  mentally. 
He  will  realize  from  it  the  truth  of  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  testimony  to  the  value  of  high 
mountain  exercise  in  restoring  wasted 
nervous  energy  and  reviving  the  zest 
and  capacity  for  brain -work.  He  will 
find  in  it  a  moral  tonic  as  well,  and  come 
back  to  the  world,  not  loving  men  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  but  more  patient  and  tol¬ 
erant,  more  willing  to  accept  work  with 
them  as  itself  better  than  the  thing  work¬ 
ed  for. 
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As  in  the  west  the  evening  sun  goes  down, 

And,  dying,  glorifies  with  varied  hues  — 

Purple  and  golden  —  all  the  waiting  clouds 
That  saw  him  slowly  sink  below  the  verge  ; 

So  the  Old  Year  to  us,  who,  with  a  sigh, 

Mark  his  last  hour,  as  he  tranquil  fades, 

Leaves  many  rich-hued  memories  behind. 

The  twilight  grows,  the  night  goes  by,  and  then 
The  eastern  sky  is  flushed  with  joyous  clouds, 

That  wait  expectant  for  the  sun’s  return  ; 

And  as  he  climbs  the  blue,  and  gleams  and  glows, 
Gladdening  the  world  and  all  life  with  the  dawn, 
While  cloud  and  peak  receive  his  kiss,  and  blush  ; 

So  we  the  fresh,  young  New  Year  hail,  nor  grieve 
For  him  who  in  the  solemn  midnight  died. 

The  hope,  the  promise,  of  some  better  things 
Than  we  have  known,  brighten  dull  hearts,  as  when 
O’er  meadows  on  a  fitful  April  day, 

Chasing  the  shade  to  hide  on  hills  and  groves, 

A  sun -beam  swift  from  parted  clouds  breaks  forth. 
The  buried  aspirations,  though  their  graves 
Have  not  yet  known  a  single  season’s  change, 

Are  all  forgotten  —  as  the  child  who  flies 
To  grasp  the  gaudy  moth,  and  failing,  turns 
To  pluck  a  flower,  which  seems  the  richer  prize. 

The  storm -tossed  sailor,  when  the  wave  is  high, 

And  bitter  winds,  ice -laden,  sweep  the  deck, 

In  dreams  beholds  the  tropic  summer  seas, 

Where  gentle  zephyrs,  with  the  perfumed  breath 
Of  fruited  woodlands,  sigh  through  shroud  and  sail. 
Thus,  turning  from  the  Old  Year’s  cheating  hopes, 
And  broken  promises,  and  erring  deeds, 

We  look  beyond  to  pleasant  scenes  and  paths 
The  virgin  months  shall  smilingly  disclose. 

Come,  glad  New  Year,  unwritten  scroll,  white  page 
Where  we  may  write  the  record  of  good  deeds 
Long  left  undone  —  annals  of  brave  resolve 
By  gentle  patience  and  strong  will  accomplished — 
Come,  glad  New  Year,  and  make  us  strong  and  true 
And  when  you  fade,  sun -like,  below  the  verge, 

Be  we  the  clouds  to  bear  for  evermore 
The  golden  brightness  of  your  memories. 
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The  Twin  Festivals. 

This  number  of  the  Overland,  beginning 
its  twelfth  volume,  reaches  our  readers  in  a 
season  of  double  festivity.  In  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  observances  of  two  days,  only  a 
week  apart,  culminate  the  demonstrations 
of  religious  gladness  and  domestic  affection 
throughout  Christendom.  The  advent  of  a 
New  Epoch  and  of  a  New  Year  blend  in  a 
season  of  gracious  praise,  of  hospitality,  char¬ 
ity,  and  fraternal  kindness.  To  nothing  else 
do  mankind  cling  with  the  same  tenacity  as 
to  their  festivals — except  it  be  to  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  superstitions.  For  a  period  as  far 
back  as  the  slightest  literary  record,  even 
since  the  dim  dawn  of  tradition  when  letters 
were  not,  we  know  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  winter  solstice  has  been  celebrated  as  an 
event  of  religious  significance.  The  Aryan 
race  regarded  it  as  marking  the  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  god  of  light  and  heat,  of  fertil¬ 
ity  and  joy.  In  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  most 
ancient  expression  of  the  little -altered  the¬ 
ology  of  that  race,  the  sun  is  addressed  in 
adoring  terms,  which  prophesy  Apollo  and 
Christ.  It  was  natural  that  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  should  adapt  the  old  festivals  to  the 
new  faith,  and  should  convert  pagan  symbols 
into  types  of  accepted  truth.  In  these  things, 
as  in  all  others  that  go  to  make  up  that  com¬ 
plex  product  called  civilization,  we  are  the 
legatees  and  debtors  of  all  the  ages,  and 
scarcely  can  draw  a  line  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern.  The  blessed  fact  is  enough, 
that  all  which  is  most  tenderly  human  and 
ennobling  survives,  and  that  in  whatever  be¬ 
lief  we  retain  and  celebrate  the  antique  festi¬ 
vals,  the  result  is  beneficent  and  gladsome. 
It  is  a  grand  thing  that  at  least  one  day  out 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  dedicated 
exclusively  to  the  divine  and  the  benevolent 
— that  one  day  is  set  apart  from  selfishness, 
to  the  service  of  others.  If  some  neglect 
Christmas,  more  observe  New-Year’s,  and 
keep  up  with  hilarity  the  generous  custom  of 


the  day  —  the  renewal  of  social  ties  and  the 
kindly  bestowal  of  gifts. 

There  is  nothing  to  mark  these  twin  festi¬ 
vals  in  California  but  the  customs  attend¬ 
ing  their  observance,  which  are  substantially 
alike  throughout  the  world.  On  the  Atlantic 
side,  they  are  marked  by  distinct  differences 
in  the  season ;  but  here  the  terms  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  four  seasons  are  most  arbitrary  and 
inappropriate.  Spring  and  summer  we  may 
have,  but  no  winter,  worthy  of  the  name, 
below  the  snow- line  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  the  natural  di¬ 
visions  of  our  mild  years,  and  these  glide 
into  one  another  imperceptibly,  like  the  tears 
and  laughter  of  girls,  while  the  wet  season 
itself  may  be  dry  —  for  as  Bret  Harte  once 
said,  “California  is  apt  to  be  weak  in  her 
strongest  suit,”  except  that  the  close  of  the 
long  summer  is  sure  to  be  always  arid  and 
dusty.  Given  the  family  element,  however, 
with  the  fixed  habits  and  sweet  associations 
which  only  time  can  bring,  the  difference  in 
our  seasons  is  not,  as  some  contend,  a  bar  to 
social  enjoyment  or  domestic  cheer.  Indeed, 
mildness  of  climate  will  conduce  here,  as 
it  has  conduced  elsewhere,  to  promote  the 
amenities  by  adapting  the  temperament  to 
more  refined  enjoyments,  in  sympathy  with 
the  more  genial  aspects  of  nature.  The  races 
of  southern  Europe  have  always  been  most 
receptive  of  aesthetic  influences,  and  to  -  day 
the  poorer  classes  there  are  more  addicted  to 
ornament  and  to  decoration  in  their  homes 
and  persons,  and  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
charms  of  scenery,  than  the  poorer  classes 
at  the  north,  who  receive  better  wages  and 
are  oftener  educated.  There  was  a  great 
charm  about  the  large  open  fire-place  of  our 
forefathers,  which  became  in  some  sort  the 
domestic  altar,  whose  fires  were  never  quench¬ 
ed  ;  but  that  has  generally  given  way  to  a 
grated  hole  in  a  carpeted  floor,  letting  in  the 
heated  air  of  a  basement  furnace ;  and  how 
does  that  compare  for  social  and  enlivening 
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influence  with  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
which  make  fire  quite  unnecessary  with  us 
for  most  of  our  so-called  “winter,”  and 
coax  us  all  out  of  doors  with  Nature  ?  Most 
of  our  homes  have  fire-places  provided  for 
the  rai'e  occasions  when  artificial  warmth  is 
needed,  and  we  can  gather  about  that  in¬ 
stead  of  around  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  although  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  summer  are  poured  into  the  lap  of  winter, 
we  can  have  as  merry  a  Christmas  and  as 
happy  a  New- Year  as  our  shivering  kindred 
in  the  zeronial  clime  of  the  Atlantic  side. 
Let  us,  like  honest  Dogberry,  “  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it.” 

A  Legend  of  the  Mission  Fathers. 

Although  the  period  when  California  was 
under  the  evangelizing  influence  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friars  was  comparatively  short,  it  gave 
birth  to  many  quaint  and  pleasant  tradi¬ 
tions.  One  of  these,  which  is  not  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  present  season,  is  thus  simply 
versified  from  Palou’s  Life  of  Jitnipero  Ser- 
ra,  the  founder  of  the  California  missions, 
by  Richard  E.  White,  a  contributor  to  the 
Overland : 

Bright  angels,  guarding  o’er  the  land, 

Were  looking  down  from  heaven  afar  ; 

Each  held  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 

The  light  of  which  men  call  a  star. 

And  o’er  the  plain,  as  night  came  on. 

Two  weary  pilgrims  held  their  way ; 

They  came  from  Mission  of  San  Juan, 

And  sought  the  Mission  Monterey. 

Spoke  Junipero  :  “  Brother,  here 
Must  we  one  night  at  least  remain  ; 

So  gratefully  and  without  fear 
Let  us  repose  upon  the  plain.” 

As  on  the  ground  knelt  down  the  two, 

A  light  amid  the  darkness  shone  ; 

And  suddenly  upon  their  view 
A  house  appeared,  some  distance  on. 

Said  Palou  :  “  Surely  food  and  rest 
The  Devil  brings  us  now  to  tempt ; 

My  flesh  is  weak,  and  from  such  test 
I’d  rather  wish  to  be  exempt.” 

But  vanished  soon  all  fear  away, 

For  by  the  door  an  old  man  stood, 

Who  welcomed  them  and  bade  them  stay 
And  share  his  humble  roof  and  food. 

They  entered  ;  everything  was  neat, 

A  lady  fair  and  lovely  boy 


Received  them  ;  ’twas  a  home  complete, 
Where  all  was  love,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

That  night  the  pilgrims  rested  there, 

And  soon  as  came  the  dawn  of  day. 

Thanking  their  hosts  for  rest  and  fare, 

They  went  rejoicing  on  their  way. 

Soon  met  they  with  a  muleteer, 

Who  said  :  “  So  far  from  men’s  abode 

I  wonder  much  to  meet  ye  here  ; 

How  fare  ye  on  this  desert  road  ?  ”  » 

“  Some  two  miles  hence  last  night  we  stayed.” 
Then  wondered  more  the  muleteer ; 

“  Good  padre ,  some  mistake  you’ve  made. 

No  house  for  sixty  miles  is  near. 

“  So  if  two  miles  from  this  last  night 
You  stayed  and  met  with  kindly  fare, 

And  slept  in  peace  till  morning’s  light, 

’Twas  God  who  entertained  you  there.” 

“  I’ll  show  you  where  the  house  doth  lie,” 

The  padre  said  ;  but  lo  !  ’twas  gone  ; 

And  as  they  turned,  in  azure  sky 
The  morning  star  in  beauty  shone. 

Spoke,  after  pause,  the  padre  thus  : 

“  Slowly  the  truth  has  come  to  me  ; 

Bright  angels  ministered  to  us. 

And  very  blessed  were  the  three. 

“  By  spirit  hands  was  built  that  house, 

And  the  old  man  whom  we  saw  there 

Was  Joseph,  the  good  Virgin’s  spouse, 

And  Mary  was  the  lady  fair. 

“  And  well  I  know  the  youth  was  he. 

The  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene, 

Who  died  for  us  on  Calvary, 

The  thief  and  penitent  between.” 

Geological  Survey. 

Professor  Whitney,  in  his  report  to  the 
Governor  for  the  years  1872-3,  details  the 
progress  made  during  that  period  in  the  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California.  First, 
as  to  the  topographical  work,  we  learn  that 
the  sheets  of  the  map  of  central  California — 
embracing  most  of  its  population,  wealth, 
and  industry  —  have  been  completed,  on  a 
scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  and  the  other 
two  sheets  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  will 
be  done  in  about  a  year  from  this  time.  The 
surveys,  drawing,  and  engraving  on  this  im¬ 
portant  map  have  occupied  ten  years.  It 
embraces  360  miles  in  a  direct  line  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  includes,  with  the  valley 
and  Coast  Range  portions,  an  area  of  42,000 
square  miles,  the  whole  of  which  had  to  be 
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gone  over  dc  novo  by  the  topographical  staff. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  accomplished,  when  we 
reflect  that  of  the  area  surveyed,  17,000 
square  miles  lay  within  a  rugged  mountain 
chain.  Another  map  on  the  same  scale  has 
been  projected  and  partly  completed,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  lower  boundary  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Sierra,  in  longitude  1 1 70 
50',  and  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Santa  Ana  River.  These  maps  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
from  the  Tahichipi  Pass  to  Lassen’s  Peak,  a 
distance  of  over  500  miles.  Then  the  map 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  vicinity,  heretofore 
published,  has  been  carefully  revised.  A 
map  of  the  whole  State,  on  a  scale  of  eight¬ 
een  miles  to  an  inch,  has  been  finished  and 
brought  up  to  the  present  date.  It  is  the 
first  complete  and  accurate  map  of  the  State, 
the  only  scientific  topographical  map  ever 
made,  and  to  it  is  added  the  whole  State  of 
Nevada.  Printed  in  colors,  and  having  the 
relief  of  the  surface  indicated  by  crayon- 
work  lithography,  this  comprehensive  map 
is  an  effective  picture  of  the  two  closely  re¬ 
lated  States,  with  all  their  striking  physical 
differences,  and  must  prove  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  and  business  value. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  geologi¬ 
cal  work,  for  lack  of  means  to  carry  it  on. 
The  legislative  appropriations  were  meagre, 
and  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury,  out 
of  which  the  appropriation  was  to  be  paid, 
has  been  depleted  or  quite  empty.  Yet  the 
coloring  of  the  general  geological  map  of  the 
whole  State,  and  the  execution  of  a  geologi¬ 
cal  map  of  the  mining  region,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  as  much  as  possible.  A  map  has 
been  made  of  the  region  embracing  the  most 
important  hydraulic  mines,  or  deep  gravel 
deposits  of  the  tertiary  age,  about  three  feet 
square,  on  a  scale  of  a  mile  to  an  inch,  col¬ 
ored  to  show  the  auriferous  deposits  and  also 
the  accompanying  volcanic  masses  or  over¬ 
flows,  and  giving  the  positions  of  patented  or 
officially  surveyed  quartz  -  claims,  lines  of 
ditches,  etc.  This  map  will  be  ready  in  two 
or  three  months.  Several  small  diagrams, 
showing  the  distribution  of  gravel  and  lava 
in  localities  not  on  the  map,  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  ;  also  a  geological  chart  of  the  penin¬ 
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sula  of  San  Francisco,  and  one  of  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  bay. 

Investigations  have  been  prosecuted  for  the 
more  precise  determination  of  the  limits  of 
the  error  of  the  barometer  as  a  hypsometri- 
cal  instrument.  Field  reconnoissances  to 
complete  topographical  and  geological  work 
were  made  at  various  points,  chiefly  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  including  the  region  of  the 
high  Sierra  about  Mount  Whitney  and  Yosem- 
ite,  the  latter  with  reference  to  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  the'  Yosemite  Guide  Book . 

As  to  the  natural  history  work,  we  learn 
that,  with  the  laborious  co-operation  of  the 
most  eminent  botanists  of  the  country,  the 
text  of  the  botanical  volume,  or  volumes,  has 
been  put  into  the  printer’s  hands,  and  will  be 
all  in  type  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
second  volume  on  birds  waits  the  necessarily 
slow  execution  of  the  engravings.  The  third 
volume  of  the  paleontological  series,  compris¬ 
ing  fossil  plants,  will  also  go  to  press  as  soon 
as  the  illustrations  are  ready.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  money,  the  volumes  on  fishes  and 
shells  have  made  little  progress.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  relation  to  the  later  volume 
on  geology. 

Professor  Whitney  estimates  that  $100,000 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work  already 
commenced  and  in  process  of  publication. 
He  announces  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  money  enough 
to  push  on  the  work  vigorously,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  office  of  State 
Geologist  after  June,  1875.  He  is  preparing 
to  turn  over  the  collections  now  in  his  charge 
to  the  State  University,  which  has  been  made 
their  custodian.  All  the  volumes  and  maps 
referred  to  above  as  in  process  of  execution, 
can  be  ready  by  June  30th,  1875,  if  the 
money  is  provided  early  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature.  Finally,  Professor 
Whitney  suggests  that  three  other  volumes 
needed  to  complete  the  series  can  be  printed 
after  1875,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  o 
those  before  finished,  if  so  ordered,  and  he 
offers  his  supervision  of  this  work  gratuitous¬ 
ly.  The  complete  publications  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey  would  then  comprise  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  volumes,  with  an  atlas  in  folio,  and 
would  challenge  comparison  for  complete¬ 
ness  and  beauty  with  anything  which  has 
ever  been  published  in  the  same  line. 
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It  would  be  a  discredit  and  a  loss  to  the' 
State  to  let  the  best  possible  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  lack  of  sufficient  and  timely  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  various  publications  will 
be  of  immense  educational  and  economical 
value  to  the  .State,  and,  as  a  contribution  to 
pure  science,  a  lasting  monument  to  the  name 
of  California  all  over  the  world.  The  map- 
work  alone  is  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Survey,  and  its  value  will  be  more  and  more 
appreciated,  year  by  year,  as  our  irrigation, 
reclamation,  and  mining  operations  are  ex¬ 
tended,  and  as  the  settlement  of  the  country 
creates  a  demand  for  accurate  local  charts. 
It  has  taken  thirty  years  to  finish  good  topo¬ 
graphical  maps  of  the  little  republic  of 
Switzerland,  which  is  not  so  large  as  a  single 
one  of  our  mountain  counties.  And  here  we 
need  in  addition  complete  geological  charts 
of  the  entire  mineral  region.  Appropria¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  made  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  three  years’  work  in  the  mining 
field  alone,  with  a  view  to  special  reports  on 
the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject.  Then, 
the  natural  history  and  geological  reports  are 
indispensable  to  carrying  out  the  broad  plan 
of  public  instruction  adopted  in  this  State. 
They  are  equally  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  resources  of  the  State. 
They  might  all  be  done  now,  had  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  been  liberally  appreciative — had  it  been 
even  just.  More  than  once  the  work  would 
have  been  stopped  entirely,  or  much  retarded, 
had  not  Prof.  Whitney  advanced  money  from 
his  private  resources,  at  one  time  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  so  distinguished  and  honorable  as  the 
State  Geologist,  who  has  foregone  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  private  emolument  in  his  rigid 
construction  of  public  duty,  should  have  been 
hampered  and  badgered  as  he  has  been  for 
many  years.  For  the  sake  of  knowledge 
among  men,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  let  the 
reproachful  past  not  be  repeated.  If  Great 
Britain,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent¬ 
ury  of  geological  work,  thinks  it  necessary 
to  extend  her  survey  ten  years  ;  if  the  com¬ 
paratively  simple  geology  of  New  York  needs 
to  be  stretched  over  nearly  as  long  a  period  ; 
surely  the  great  State  of  California  should 
not  begrudge  the  outlay  necessary  at  least  to 
wind  up  the  efficient  labor  of  a  single  decade. 


Here  we  had  nearly  180,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  embracing  two  formidable  mount¬ 
ain  ranges,  much  of  it  quite  unexplored,  all 
of  it  new  to  science,  requiring  to  be  tramped 
over  and  studied  for  the  first  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  topography,  its  physical  structure, 
its  plant  and  animal  life,  its  minerals  ;  and 
we  complain  because  this  vast  work  has  not 
been  finished  on  stingy  appropriations  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  that  has  been  occupied  in  a 
partial  survey  of  the  little  British  Islands, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  lavish  outlay  and  the 
largest  corps  of  scientific  men.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  other  geological  survey  has  gone 
over  so  much  ground  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
has  accomplished  so  much,  in  the  face  of  so 
many  difficulties  and  on  such  a  small  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,  as  that  of  California. 
This  is  known  to  all  who  are  well  informed 
in  such  matters,  and  ought  to  be  known  and 
rightly  acknowledged  by  the  law-makers  of 
the  State.  Prof.  Whitney’s  proposition  to 
wind  up  the  work  by  1875,  in  a  definite  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  to  supervise  gratuitously  the 
additional  publications,  presents  such  a  rea¬ 
sonable  conclusion  of  the  matter,  that  it  should 
meet  approval  and  early  action. 

Scientific  Notes. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  has  written  to  the  California  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  stating  his  intention  to  be¬ 
gin  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  learned  societies  of  the 
country  for  publication,  and  soliciting  period¬ 
ical  synopses  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Academy,  to  be  included  in  the  series, 
which  will  be  published  probably  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  or  newspaper  at  the  East.  This 
request  of  Prof.  Baird’s  is  only  one  of  many 
testimonials  from  high  scientific  authority  to 
the  value  of  the  transactions  of  our  Academy. 
So  much  in  request  have  they  been,  that  the 
earlier  volumes  are  now  quite  out  of  print, 
and  a  very  high  price  has  been  paid  for  sets 
for  public  libraries.  A  reprint  of  the  first 
volume,  covering  a  period  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Society,  in  1853,  to  1857,  is  now 
in  press,  and  will  be  issued  by  the  first  week 
in  January.  It  contains  many  descriptions 
of  California  fishes,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayres  ;  of 
recent  and  fossil  shells  and  zoophytes,  by  Dr. 
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J.  B.  Trask ;  of  plants,  by  Dr.  A.  Kellogg ; 
as  well  as  many  other  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  scientific  papers.  The  matter  of  the 
volume  was  originally  printed  in  the  San 
Francisco  Pacific ,  and  the  columns  afterwai'd 
re-arranged  to  make  large  double-column  oc¬ 
tavo  pages.  The  same  general  style  will  be 
followed  in  the  reprint ;  the  pages,  however, 
will  be  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  present  standard  of  the  Academy’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the 
text,  or  corrections,  save  of  palpable  typo¬ 
graphical  errors.  The  volume  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  proceedings  for  the  current  year  is  also 
in  press,  and  contains  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  fresh  and  important  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  several  new  problems  in  mensura¬ 
tion,  by  Prof.  George  Davidson,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  ;  papers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  Lepidoptera,  with  descriptions  of  new 
species,  by  Henry  Edwards ;  descriptions  of 
new  species  of  plants  found  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  by  Dr.  A.  Kellogg  ;  notes  of  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  high  Sierra,  by  W.  A.  Goodyear, 
including  his  memorable  correction  of  the 
error  concerning  the  identification  of  Mount 
Whitney  ;  papers  on  Pacific  Coast  concholo- 
gy  and  aboriginal  shell-money,  by  R.  E.  C. 
Stearns  ;  description  of  an  improved  teleme¬ 
ter,  greatly  facilitating  land  surveys,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hilly  sections,  and  an  improved  level¬ 
ing-rod,  by  Prof.  Davidson ;  accounts  of  a 
new  genus  and  species  of  alcyonoid  polyp, 
by  R.  E.  C.  Stearns  and  Dr.  James  Blake  ; 
notes  on  Pacific  Coast  Mollusca,  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Cooper;  together  with  a  large  variety  of  dis¬ 
cussions  and  brief  statements  of  an  original 
and  interesting  character.  The  volume  is  to 
be  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  sheets  shows  that 
numerous  valuable  contributions  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  and  library  of  the  Academy  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  that  its  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  much  increased.  By  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  its  organization,  numerous  non- 
scientific  members  are  admitted,  without 
whose  financial  aid  the  Academy  could 
hardly  have  lived  through  so  many  years,  or 
have  done  so  much.  This  feature  has  an¬ 
other  good  result,  for  it  widens  the  interest 
in  scientific  knowledge,  excites  a  healthful 
curiosity,  and  makes  useful  collectors  of  many 
persons  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
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thought  of  contributing  to  its  museum. 
While  the  control  and  the  strictly  scientific 
work  remain  rightly  with  those  best  quali¬ 
fied,  its  influence  extends  to  a  class  outside 
whose  pecuniary  help  is  invaluable,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  making  it  one  of  the  finest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  America. 

Prof.  George  Davidson,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  in  an  article  in  this 
number  of  the  Overland  upon  the  abra¬ 
sions  of  our  coast-line,  offers  some  facts  and 
conclusions  which  will  be  regarded  as  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  history  of  glacial 
phenomena  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  He  attributes  the  frequently  oc¬ 
curring  mesas ,  or  terrace  formations,  along 
this  coast,  to  the  action  of  ice  -  fields  moving 
from  the  northward.  The  extent  to  which 
glacial  action  has  influenced,  not  alone  the 
shaping  of  our  coast  -  lines,  but  the  topogra¬ 
phy  of  the  more  important  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  gold  -  drift  on  its 
flanks,  is  hardly  more  than  suspected,  and 
has  certainly  never  yet  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any  thorough  examination.  Yet  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  when  such  examina¬ 
tion  is  had,  the  result  will  be  a  material  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  theories  now  most  popular  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  high  gravel  -  beds  of  the 
Sierra.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  present  canons  of  the  Sierra, 
which  are  the  channels  of  rivers  on  its  west¬ 
ern  slope,  were  once  occupied  and  partly 
eroded  by  glaciers,  heading  up  in  the  crests 
of  the  range.  These  glaciers  cut  through 
the  volcanic  rocks  overlying  the  granite,  and 
iii  some  cases  the  sedimentary  strata ;  they 
also  cut  through  and  carried  farther  down 
the  western  flanks  of  the  range  the  drift  pre¬ 
viously  formed,  augmenting  it  greatly  by  the 
way,  and  doubtless  grinding  down  the  slates, 
with  their  auriferous  quartz  ledges,  which 
were  the  source  of  all  the  gold  found  in  the 
Sierra  gravel-beds,  as  these  beds  were  in  turn 
the  source  of  the  gold  found  in  the  modern 
streams.  Prof.  Davidson  seems  to  have  had 
a  clear  idea  to  this  effect  impressed  on  his 
mind  by  a  merely  casual  observation  of  the 
hydraulic  diggings  in  counties  to  the  south¬ 
east  and  north  -  west  of  Placer,  during  the 
present  summer.  He  says,  in  a  brief  paper 
on  the  subject,  that  he  “became  satisfied  that 
the  chief  power  in  disintegrating  the  mate- 
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rials  and  moving  them  was  that  of  glaciers, 
aided  in  small  amount  by  the  water  from  the 
ice.”  A  suggestion  to  the  same  effect  had 
been  previously  made  by  Dr.  Willey.  Prof. 
Davidson  says,  that,  at  Cherokee  Flat,  Dr. 
Waldehr,  superintendent  of  one  of  the  grav¬ 
el-mines,  assured  him  that  in  running  a  tun¬ 
nel  to  work  them  upon  the  bed-rock,  he 
detected  very  clear  glacial  markings.  We 
may  add  a  fact  within  our  own  observation, 
that  the  character  of  the  deposits  in  the  hy¬ 
draulic  diggings  of  various  localities  is  such 
as  to  indicate  that  they  were  dropped  from 
ice,  and  could  not  possibly  have  reached  their 
present  locality  in  any  other  way.  Of  course, 
the  action  of  modern  streams  and  disturban¬ 
ces  of  level  by  earthquakes,  the  subsidence 
and  drainage  of  lakes,  and  the  gradual  steady 
rising  of  the  whole  coast,  have  also  contrib¬ 
uted  their  agency  in  the  degradation  of  the 
gold  -  bearing  rocks,  the  distribution  of  their 
debris ,  and  the  modifications  of  that  distrib¬ 
ution  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

Dr.  F.  Steindachner,  of  the  Imperial  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Vienna,  whose  scientific  labors  in 
this  neighborhood  were  mentioned  in  the 
October  Overland,  has  since  that  time  been 
pursuing  his  investigations  and  making  col¬ 
lections  in  the  northern  waters  of  California 
and  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  He  has  lately  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Yosemite  Park. 

Congress,  some  years  ago,  set  apart,  as  a 
public  resort  forever,  under  the  custody  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  wonderful  Yo¬ 
semite  gorge  and  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big 
Trees.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  formal¬ 
ly  accepted  the  trust,  with  all  its  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  formed  a  commission  of  cultivated 
and  disinterested  men  to  see  that  the  gorge 
and  the  grove  were  saved  in  their  pristine 
beauty,  and  to  assert  the  State’s  ownership 
and  control.  Protracted  litigation  with  oc¬ 
cupants  of  Yosemite,  who  claimed  title  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  grant  from  Congress,  prevented 
the  Commission  from  doing  what  they  wish¬ 
ed  ;  but,  after  many  years,  this  litigation  is 
terminated  favorably  to  the  State,  though  it 
still  remains  to  allow  the  settlers  an  equita¬ 
ble  amount  for  their  improvements,  in  every 


case  presenting  just  claims  to  attention.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Legislature  will  aid  the 
Commissioners  to  assert  full  public  control  of 
what  they  have  determined  to  call  Yosemite 
Park.  Leases  for  roads  and  hotels  should  be 
strictly  regulated,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  growth  of  multiplied 
and  extortionate  charges  on  the  trails,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  unsightly  drinking- 
shanties  and  other  nuisances.  Several  en¬ 
terprising  men  have  made  trails  over  difficult 
places,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  explora¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  the  valley  and  its 
points  of  outlook.  These  men  should  be 
justly  treated,  but  a  way  should  be  found  to 
prevent  their  distracting,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
fair,  rivalry  for  the  favor  of  tourists,  and  the 
matter  of  tolls  should  be  simplified  and  econ¬ 
omized.  Unless  the  State  intervenes  prompt¬ 
ly  and  firmly,  a  visit  to  Yosemite  will  soon 
be  the  source  of  as  much  annoyance,  deceit, 
and  extortion,  as  a  visit  to  Niagara  has  be¬ 
come,  and  thousands  of  tourists  will  be  de¬ 
terred  from  repairing  to  the  grandest  scene 
on  the  continent  by  the  ill  reports  that  will 
go  abroad  concerning  it.  We  speak  for  the 
future,  and  every  lover  of  Nature  will  say 
Amen. 

Art  Notes. 

Local  art  interest  for  this  month  centres  in 
the  second  winter  exhibition  of  the  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  opened,  with  the  usual  mem¬ 
bers’  reception,  on  the  night  of  December 
loth.  Very  few  tickets  were  issued  outside 
of  the  membership,  which  is  now  so  large  — 
numbering  about  six  hundred — that  less  than 
a  full  attendance,  with  accompanying  ladies, 
crowds  the  rooms.  The  receptions  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  refined  and  attractive 
features  of  San  Francisco  society,  and  have 
had  a  great  influence  in  popularizing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  taste  for,  art.  Perhaps  the  last 
was  most  eagerly  anticipated  of  all,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  longer  interval  than  usual  since 
one  had  been  held,  and  especially  because  it 
was  to  afford  the  first  view  of  the  casts  late¬ 
ly  received  by  the  Association  from  Paris. 
These  number  about  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  pieces,  including  nine  large  statues, 
about  twenty  of  the  best  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze  -  reliefs,  many  statuettes,  numerous 
busts,  masks,  and  limbs,  casts  from  life, 
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decorative  and  architectural  studies,  etc. 
Among  the  large  statues  are  the  famous 
“Venus  of  Milo,”  the  “Fighting  Gladiator” 
of  the  Louvre,  the  “Faun  with  a  Child,” 
the  “Discobolus”  of  the  Louvre,  “Apollo 
Belvedere,”  “Musical  Faun,”  and  “Diana 
of  Gabii.”  Most  of  the  statuettes  are  re¬ 
duced  copies  of  equally  famous  Greek  relics, 
including  the  “Venus  of  Arles,”  “Venus  de 
Medicis,”  “Faun  of  the  Capitol,”  “Belve¬ 
dere  torso,”  “Jason,”  “Achilles,”  and  oth¬ 
ers  ;  while  the  busts,  besides  ideal  heads,  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
portrait -busts.  The  collection  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  for  the  uses  of  a  School  of  Design. 
It  has  been  as  tastefully  mounted  and  dis¬ 
played  as  it  could  well  be  in  the  rather  lim¬ 
ited  space  available,  and  constitutes  a  very 
beautiful  and  suggestive  exhibition.  A  care¬ 
fully  written  descriptive  catalogue,  prefaced 
with  a  sketch  of  the  periods  of  Greek  art, 
makes  the  display  doubly  interesting  to  the 
many  to  whom  the  subject  of  Greek  sculpt¬ 
ure  is  comparatively  new,  or  who  have  nev¬ 
er  before  seen  examples  of  it. 

The  walls  of  the  long  room  are  hung  with 
over  a  hundred  oil  paintings.  While  this 
branch  of  the  exhibition  is  not  so  full  nor  so 
fine  as  it  was  last  spring,  it  is  still  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  has  features  of  marked  merit. 
The  Examining  Committee  seems  to  have 
done  its  duty  more  firmly  than  on  previous 
occasions,  for  there  are  fewer  downright  atro¬ 
cities  exposed.  The  excluded  may  be  angry, 
but  the  public  must  be  glad,  and  true  art 
will  be  advanced  if  the  new  course  is  perse¬ 
vered  in.  Local  art,  as  usual,  is  strongest  in 
landscape.  Thomas  Hill’s  “Source  of  the 
Saco”  is  the  largest,  as  it  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  abit,  work  of  this  class  on  the  walls. 
It  is  beautifully  composed  and  vigorously 
painted,  and  the  warm  autumn  tint  of  New 
England  is  carried  through  it  with  great  in¬ 
telligence  and  effect.  Less  scenical,  but  per¬ 
haps  more  charming,  are  Mr.  Hill’s  smaller 
studies  of  California  scenery,  four  in  number, 
all  of  which  are  reminiscences  of  his  frequent 
trips  about  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Helena, 
and  faithfully  illustrate  its  level  valleys,  with 
their  park -like  groves  of  mighty  oaks  and 
their  quiet  pastoral  life.  One  of  these  rep¬ 
resents  a  hill  -  side  in  the  woods,  with  sheep 
straggling  up  the  slope,  relieved  against  a 


delicious  sunset  sky,  and  the  foreground  in 
early  twilight.  All  the  sentiment  of  the 
hour  is  in  this  tender  little  picture.  Anoth¬ 
er  still  smaller  canvas  gives,  with  capital 
effect,  a  bit  of  level  valley,  with  a  few  sheep 
and  cattle  driven  along  a  dusty  summer  road 
through  an  oak  grove.  A  companion  to  this 
shows  a  more  open  piece  of  valley,  with  cat¬ 
tle  standing  in  the  foreground,  and  oaks 
massed  to  the  left.  In  this  picture,  as  in  all 
of  his  works  in  which  he  introduces  animals, 
the  nice  drawing  and  effective  grouping  of 
the  cattle  are  particularly  observable.  The 
largest  of  Mr.  Hill’s  California  views  —  a 
scene  in  Knight’s  Valley,  with  a  creek  break¬ 
ing  through  the  middle  under  a  cluster  of 
splendid  oaks — exhibits  his  power  to  express 
space  and  airiness.  The  trees  stand  forth 
in  solid  relief,  their  massive  trunks  round 
and  rough  as  in  nature  ;  the  valley  surface 
stretches  in  far  perspective  between,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  full  of  light,  and  we  seem  to  be 
out-of-doors.  In  all  these  paintings,  Mr. 
Hill’s  touch  is  free,  crisp,  and  vigorous. 
They  leave  the  impression  of  a  sincere,  vig¬ 
orous  mind,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  nat¬ 
ure. 

Bierstadt,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  single  picture — “Sunset  on 
the  San  Joaquin  River” — heretofore  exhib¬ 
ited. 

Gilbert  Munger,  who  has  just  returned 
East  with  a  large  number  of  very  able  and 
honest  studies  —  embracing  scenes  about 
lakes  Tahoe  and  Donner,  Yosemite,  San 
Francisco,  and  Monterey  —  is  represented  by 
a  small  view  of  Monterey  Bay,  remarkable 
for  its  quiet  truth  and  the  charm  of  its  long, 
curving  shore  -  lines,  where  a  light  surf  mar¬ 
gins  the  beautifully  graduated  blugs  of  the 
still  water,  and  the  ocean  beyond  melts  into 
the  gray  distance.  We  are  reminded  by  this 
reference  that  Mr.  Hill  also  exhibits  a  marine 
study  —  the  only  one  we  have  seen  from  him 
—  which  is  admirable  for  the  natural  flow  of 
the  incoming  wave  on  a  straight  line  of  sandy 
beach,  for  the  transparency  of  the  sunset- 
tinted  water,  and  for  the  rounded,  rosy 
clouds  that  hang  in  cumulous  masses  direct¬ 
ly  over  the  water,  while  the  sky  is  seen  be¬ 
hind.  Most  painters  ignore  the  relief  and 
perspective  of  cloud  scenery,  which  has  so 
much  charm  of  its  own,  besides  adding  to 
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the  beauty  of  the  landscape  ;  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  it  studied  as  it  nearly  always 
is  by  this  artist. 

W.  M.  Marple’s  half-a-dozen  landscapes 
evince  more  variety  in  composition  and  man¬ 
ner  than  his  earlier  works,  but  have  still  too 
much  of  the  air  of  reminiscence  in  the  studio, 
and  too  much  mannerism  of  color.  Much 
the  best  is  his  “Twilight  on  the  American 
River,”  which  has,  with  some  degree  of  lo¬ 
cal  truth,  quite  an  effective  sky  and  bit  of 
tinted  water,  and  reflects  the  sentiment  of 
the  hour.  His  smaller  paintings  are  pretty 
compositions,  mostly  illustrating  the  Califor¬ 
nia  seasons  ;  that  giving  the  strong  greens  of 
spring  is  a  scene  on  San  Lorenzo  Creek,  near 
the  bay,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Lambi- 
het  on  the  painter’s  memory.  A  little  moon¬ 
light  scene  on  Lake  Tahoe,  near  Cascade 
Creek,  has  a  nice  effect ;  and  a  small  wood 
scene,  with  cattle  and  dark  rolling  clouds, 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  did  not  recall 
William  Hart. 

J.  B.  Wandesforde  has  a  scene  “In  the 
Redwoods,”  showing  a  group  of  these  mas¬ 
sive  trees,  with  their  clean,  straight  trunks, 
but  hardly  with  their  characteristic  color, 
while  below  is  the  cabin  of  some  campers.  A 
smaller  picture  by  this  artist  represents  a  cat¬ 
aract  tumbling  over  huge  bowlders  in  a  leafy 
glen  of  the  coast  mountains.  These  are  the 
most  careful  works  in  oil  he  has  lately  ex¬ 
hibited.  A  couple  of  pencil  drawings  from 
his  hand  are  excellent  examples  of  his  mer¬ 
its  as  a  draughtsman. 

Mr.  Ross,  a  promising  amateur,  has  two 
small  Yosemite  views,  which  are  noticeable 
for  the  misty  evening  haze  that  obscures  the 
valley  at  the  base  of  tall  cliffs,  while  the 
craggy  j^alcs  and  the  clouds  above  are  bath¬ 
ed  in  a  rosy  glow. 

Mr.  Frost  has  a  carefully  painted  view  of 
“Alameda  Oaks,”  which  has  much  nature 
in  its  general  effect  and  good  tree  -  drawing. 
He  exhibits,  besides,  a  view  of  a  Korak  vil¬ 
lage  in  Siberia,  which  is  full  of  Arctic  and 
aboriginal  character,  and  was  painted  from 
his  own  studies  on  the  spot,  while  engaged 
with  the  Bulkley  telegraph  expedition,  a  few 
years  ago. 

R.  J.  Bush  exhibits  a  view  on  Knight’s 
Creek,  near  St.  Helena,  which  is  notable  for 
its  tall,  slender  growth  of  deciduous  trees, 
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through  which  the  light  breaks  softly  from 
the  distance. 

Mr.  Bloomer’s  “Shasta  Glacier”  is  a  par¬ 
tial  view  of  the  north-east  side  of  Mount 
Shasta,  exhibiting  the  McCloud,  or  Mud 
Creek  glacier,  and  the  stream  which  flows 
from  it.  This  is  a-  very  interesting  picture, 
and  quite  the  best  yet  exhibited  by  this  art¬ 
ist,  showing  a  strength  of  treatment  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  touch  unusual  with  him.  It  is 
evidently  after  a  study  from  nature. 

Leaving  the  landscapes,  we  come  to  G.  J. 
Denny’s  marine  views.  Mr.  Denny  has  long 
stood  almost  alone  here  in  this  specialty,  and 
if  he  does  not  always  care  enough  for  his  rep¬ 
utation,  and  go  often  enough  with  sincere  la¬ 
bor  to  nature,  he  still  occasionally  produces 
something  that  justifies  his  reputation.  Such 
a  work  is  that  called  “Abandoned” — the 
hulk  of  an  old  ship  tossing  on  the  angry 
wave,  yet  surviving  in  its  helpless  ruin  the 
fury  of  the  element  it  once  rode  in  command¬ 
ing  pride.  The  composition  has  a  touch  of 
melancholy  grandeur,  and  the  painting  of 
the  tossing  ocean  and  dark  gray  storm-sky  is 
capital.  Mr.  Denny  is  also  represented  by  a 
“View  from  Meiggs’  Wharf,”  which  is  a 
good  local  composition,  and  has  some  effect¬ 
ively  drawn  small  craft;  but  the  heavy  green 
of  the  smooth  water  is  more  conventional 
than  true.  He  has  also  a  landscape — a  vig¬ 
orously  painted  view  in  the  Mendocino  mount¬ 
ains,  the  torrent  that  leaps  down  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  being  the  head -waters  of  the  Wal- 
halla  River;  but  the  picture  strikes  us  as  too 
consciously  recalling  Calame. 

William  Fletcher  exhibits  a  marine  study 
of  much  merit — a  few  small  craft  floating 
within  the  bay.  It  has  a  good  effect  of  fog, 
and  the  lazy  movement  of  the  ground  -  swell 
is  well  indicated. 

In  the  department  of  still  life,  S.  M. 
Brookes  stands  alone.  His  recent  studies  of 
Sonoma  fruit  —  including,  separately,  pome¬ 
granates,  apples,  and  Flaming  Tokay  grapes 
— are  among  the  best  things  he  has  ever  done 
in  that  line  —  literal  transcripts  of  nature. 
He  takes  a  branch  of  tree  or  vine,  with  all 
its  fruit  and  leaves  upon  it,  and  paints  that — 
nothing  more — charming  one  with  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  reality.  Such  work  is  very  honest, 
and  the  technical  skill  it  shows  is  very  great; 
but  why  will  this  able  artist  always  fasten 
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his  cunning  branches  against  bits  of  stuccoed 
brick-work,  and  never  compose  his  beautiful 
studies  into  a  picture?  Mr.  Brookes  also 
exhibits  one  of  his  best  fish  studies — a  couple 
of  splendid  salmon  hanging  against  a  wall 
above  a  marble  table  —  fresh,  moist,  full- 
bodied,  palpable,  and  bright  in  their  silvery- 
sheen.  Less  worthy  of  the  labor  is  the  clev¬ 
er  imitative  talent  bestowed  on  the  picture 
of  an  open  Bible,  with  spectacles  on  the  page, 
as  though  some  aged  reader  had  just  laid 
them  down,  under  the  soft  pale  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp. 

There  is  some  very  good  work  in  portrait¬ 
ure  on  the  walls.  Mr.  Erwin  has  a  finely 
modeled,  expressive  head  of  a  gentleman,  but 
it  is  painted  in  a  manner  which  is  not  equal 
to  the  solid,  even,  and  harmonious  style  of 
his  earlier  portraits.  His  full-length  of  the 
artist  Graham  in  the  character  of  “Don 
Quixote,”  is  admirably  painted,  and  shows 
marked  capacity  for  figure  composition.  S. 
W.  Shaw  has  a  very  refined  and  expressive 
head  of  Albert  Sumner,  who  was  lost  on  the 
Atlantic ,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  C.  P.  Hunt¬ 
ington.  E.  Narjot  has  several  portraits,  some 
of  them  in  group,  which  show  marked  char¬ 
acter  and  improved  method.  Miss  E.  A. 
Rockwell  exhibits  a  small  oval  portrait  of  a 
lady,  which  'has  a  brilliant  tone  and  very 
pure  delicate  color  ;  though  apparently  after 
a  photograph.  H.  G.  Burgess  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  which  is  very  carefully 
manipulated  and  nicely  colored. 

The  resident  artists  offer  nothing  in  the 
line  of  genre  except  one  piece  by  William 
Hahn — “The  Convalescent” — which  is  re¬ 
ally  a  portrait  group  with  an  actual  San 
Francisco  interior.  The  figures  and  costumes 
in  this  picture,  the  furniture,  and  all  the  ac¬ 
cessories —  except  the  carpet,  which  is  out  of 
perspective — are  painted  with  great  knowl¬ 
edge,  lively  effect,  and  admirable  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  quality  in  the  coloring.  The  differ¬ 
ent  textures  are  nicely  realized,  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Hahn 
also  contributes  a  road  scene  on  the  bay 
shore — a  bold  point  which  is  just  being  round¬ 
ed  by  a  six-horse  team  descending  the  in¬ 
cline  to  the  left,  while  the  bay  stretches  to 
the  right.  This  picture  is  noticeable  for  its 
crispness  and  vigor,  for  the  spirited  move¬ 
ment  of  the  animals,  the  nice  color,  and 


the  vivid  out  -  door  look  of  the  whole  scene. 

E.  Jorgensen’s  “  Far  from  the  Old  Home  ” 
represents  the  interior  of  a  frontier  huntsman’s 
cabin,  with  that  worthy  in  his  buckskin  suit, 
sitting  before  the  open  fire-place  at  night,  evi¬ 
dently  thinking  of  his  distant  home. 

J.  Godart’s  “  Orphan’s  Prayer  ”  is  notable 
only  for  the  elaborate  decorative  border, 
which  shows  talent  in  that  kind  of  art. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  local  art 
is  not  very  discursive,  and  we  regret  to  say 
that  some  of  the  best  resident  artists  are  not 
represented  at  all.  Still,  there  is  much  that 
is  highly  meritorious,  pleasant,  and  promis¬ 
ing.  The  attractions  of  the  gallery  are  in¬ 
creased  by  contributions  from  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  pictures  by  foreign  artists.  The  fin¬ 
est  of  these  is  the  celebrated  “  Samson  and 
Delilah”  of  E.  Jacobs,  which  is  too  well 
known  here  to  need  more  than  this  reference. 
Then  there  is  an  original  Andreas  Achenbach 
— an  excellent  example  of  his  earlier  and 
more  finished  manner — showing  an  admira¬ 
ble  bit  of  sea-shore,  with  a  far  -  stretching, 
turbulent  ocean,  under  a  stormy  sky.  There 
are  also  four  or  five  capital  military  paintings, 
by  Moerenhout,  of  Belgium,  including  two 
illustrative  of  the  late  Franco  -  Prussian  war. 
A  Norman  barn-yard  scene,  by  Veron,  is  full 
of  crisp  painting  and  nice  detail.  Charles 
Quaedvlieg,  of  Rome,  is  represented  by  two 
Italian  scenes — thrashing  with  horses,  which 
is  marked  by  the  spirited  movement  of  the 
animals,  and  the  “Benediction  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,”  which  shows  careful  figure  and  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  and  effective  grouping. 
The  name  of  LaRoche  appears  on  a  broadly 
painted,  effective  moonlight  and  river  scene. 
David,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
school  in  Napoleon’s  time,  is  said  tOj*be  the 
painter  of  a  picture  representing  with  much 
pathos  “the  visit  of  his  fiancee  to  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal.”  This  was  originally  in 
the  Jerome  Bonaparte  collection  at  Borden- 
town.  There  is  a  good  LeBrun  (reported) 
entitled  “Marius  at  Carthage,”  which  used 
to  be  in  the  Hunter  Gallery,  New  York.  A 
fine  moon  and  fire-light  study,  with  excellent 
figures,  by  Sporrer,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  this  peculiarly  German  class  of  subject. 
Jerome  Thompson,  of  New  York,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  “Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  and  by 
a  landscape  view  of  his  own  home  in  Con- 
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necticut,  having  a  fine  Indian  summer  effect. 
These  make  up  the  more  remarkable  works 
in  the  exhibition  ;  though  we  ought  to  men. 
tion  an  early  study  from  nature  by  Kensett, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  examination  as  show¬ 
ing  his  careful  study  at  his  best. 

California  Photographs  in  Vienna. 

Last  year,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  re¬ 
member,  the  American  Geographical  Society 
of  New  York,  through  its  Vice-President, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Stout,  undertook  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs,  maps,  and  books, 
illustrative  of  the  natural  characteristics  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  exhibiting  the  collection  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition.  California  was  asked  to 
do  her  part,  and  by  the  efficiency  of  Mr. 
Washington  Bartlett,  Mr.  Gansl,  Mr.  Tevis, 
and  others  co-operating,  a  very  respectable 
exhibit  was  made  of  our  photographic  views, 
the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  sta¬ 
tistical  documents.  Now  comes  the  report. 
A  private  letter  just  received  in  this  city  from 
Mr.  Stout,  conveys  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  three  of  the  California  photographers 
received  the  highest  medal  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  —  the  Medal  of  Progress.  “Ar¬ 
rived  there,”  he  writes,  “on  the  24th  of 
May,  and  at  once  began  to  unpack  our  boxes 
and  procure  the  necessary  workmen  and  ma¬ 
teriel  for  insuring  them  a  fair  chance  in  the 
strife  of  competition.  I  had  thirty -four  of 
the  largest  and  finest  photographs  by  Muy¬ 
bridge,  Watkins,  and  Houseworth,  neatly 
framed  and  most  conspicuously  shown.  The 
names  of  these  gentlemen  were  also  entered 
for  competition.  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
each  one  of  them  has  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Progress — the  highest  medal.  No 
official  list  of  the  awards  has  been,  as  yet, 
received  in  this  country,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
But  the  above  information  may  be,  I  think, 
relied  upon  as  accurate.  Minister  Jay  has 
been  asked  by  me  to  present  the  thirty-four 
framed  photos  to  that  institution  of  learning 
or  department  of  the  Austrian  Government 
in  which  they  will  be  most  seen  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  which  will  be  most  likely  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  with  matter  interesting  and  valua- 
able  to  the  Geographical  Society.  A  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  statistical  library,  sent 


to  Vienna,  is  to  find  a  similar  destination. 
The  rest  of  the  photos  and  books  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  library  at  the  Cooper  Union, 
where  we  still  occupy  the  same  rooms  as  of 
old.  To  Mr.  Jay  I  gave  five  unframed  pho¬ 
tographs  for  the  parlors  of  the  Legation  and 
for  its  office.  Could  you  not  express  to  the 
members  of  the  sub-committee,  formed  by 
you  last  winter  to  insure  a  representation  of 
California,  the  gratitude  with  which  their 
co-operation  has  been  received?  ” 

The  Late  Professor  Agassiz. 

A  great  name  has  been  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  living  scientists.  Agassiz  died  on.the 
14th  of  December.  He  was  only  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  might  have  been  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  many  years  more.  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  who  was  an  equally  hard 
brain  -  worker,  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  longer,  retaining  almost  to  the  last 
the  active  use  of  his  faculties  ;  but  his  spare 
physique  was  better  adapted  than  the  pleth¬ 
oric  one  of  Agassiz  to  withstand  the  strain  on 
his  system  of  unremitting  intellectual  labor. 
It  would  be  simply  trite  to  say  that  the  death 
of  Agassiz  is  a  great  loss  to  science.  It  is 
especially  a  loss  to  science  in  America,  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  where  no  other  man  of 
equal  eminence  and  breadth  in  his  field  of 
usefulness  remains,  and  where  his  loss  will 
be  grieved  as  a  personal  one  by  thousands  of 
friends  and  admirers.  After  achieving  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  Europe  as  an  original 
explorer  and  theorist,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  in  1846,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  impelled  by  a  noble  ambition  to  ad¬ 
vance  scientific  research  and  education  in 
this  new  country,  and  has  devoted  himself, 
for  the  twenty  -  seven  years  since  then,  most 
unselfishly  and  enthusiastically  to  the  task 
he  had  marked  out.  He  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  where  he  received  his  first  school¬ 
ing  in  science,  completing  his  education  at 
Heidelberg  and  Munich,  and  graduating  at 
the  latter  place  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  early  made  a  special  study 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  when  only 
twenty-two  had  published  his  first  work  on 
ichthyology,  entitled  Natural  History  of  the 
Fresh-water  Fish  of  Europe.  But  it  was 
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his  Studies  of  Glaciers  which  made  him 
famous.  He  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  close  observation  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  living  among  and  upon  them,  measur¬ 
ing  their  rate  of  progress,  and  investigating 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  them, 
often  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  result  was 
a  work  of  great  boldness  and  originality, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new  branch  of  geological  science, 
and  which  has  certainly,  whether  all  its  con¬ 
clusions  are  accepted  or  not,  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  modifying  and  shaping  geological 
speculation. 

Before  Agassiz  announced  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  the  extent  and  power  of  glacial 
action  were  hardly  suspected.  Humboldt 
thought  he  was  perhaps  a  little  too  unbend¬ 
ing  in  his  theory  of  the  effect  of  glaciers  on 
the  change  of  the  general  climate  of  the 
world,  but  admitted  that  he  had  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  that  subject.  At  a 
later  day,  Agassiz  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  evidences  of  former  glacial  action 
on  the  American  continent.  During  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Brazil,  and  quite  recently  on  the 
cruise  of  the  Hassler  around  the  whole  of 
South  America,  he  gave  this  subject  a  part 
of  his  attention. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  immediately  began  those  popular 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued  at  frequent  intervals,  he 
accepted  the  Professorship  of  Zoology  and 
Geology,  and,  later,  that  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  remaining  there  several 
years.  Finally,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  arrangement  of  a  great  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  has  organized  a  system  of  classification 
which  shows  in  due  order  the  structural  af¬ 
finities,  the  geological  order,  and  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  every  specimen  in  zoology. 
It  is  probable  that  no  museum  in  the  world 
is  so  complete  in  its  collections,  and  so  sys¬ 
tematic  in  its  arrangement,  as  this.  In  1854, 
Professor  Agassiz  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Gould  and  Pertz,  an  important  and 
elaborate  work,  called  Universal  Zoology 
and  General  Sketches  of  Geology ,  containing 
the  structure,  development,  classification, 


etc.,  of  all  types  of  animals,  living  and  ex¬ 
tinct.  Of  Agassiz’  share  in  this  work,  the 
venerable  Humboldt  said  :  “It  will  produce 
a  great  effect  by  the  breadth  of  its  general 
views,  and  by  the  extreme  sagacity  of  its 
special  embryological  observations.  ’  ’  In  the 
same  letter  to  George  Ticknor,  from  which 
we  make  this  quotation,  Humboldt  wrote :  “I 
never  believed  that  this  illustrious  man,  who 
is  no  less  a  man  of  a  constant  and  beautiful 
nature,  would  accept  the  offers  nobly  madfe 
at  Paris.  I  was  sure  that  gratitude  would 
bind  him  to  a  new  country,  where  he  finds  a 
field  so  immense  for  his  researches  and  great 
means  of  assistance.  I  hope  he  may  be  in¬ 
clined,  together  with  his  great  anatomical 
and  physiological  labors  among  the  inferior 
organisms,  to  give  us  also  the  specific  ichthy¬ 
ology  of  the  numerous  basins  of  the  Far 
West.”  And  Agassiz  did  devote  himself  to 
this  work,  and  has  made  collections  in  Amer¬ 
ican  ichthyology  of  immense  extent  and  val¬ 
ue,  including  those  obtained  on  his  Brazilian 
tour  and  his  late  trip  on  the  Hassler. 

It  was  on  the  latter  occasion  that  he  visit¬ 
ed  San  Francisco,  where  his  two  admirable 
addresses  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
proved  of  great  service  to  that  long  -  neglect¬ 
ed  Society,  awakened  public  interest  in  its 
useful  labors,  and  led  to  a  large  increase  of 
its  contributing  membership.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  United  States  by  his  highly  pop¬ 
ular  addresses  and  writings,  including  his 
frequent  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  day.  As  a  demonstrating  lecturer  on 
natural  history  he  had  hardly  his  superior  in 
clearness  and  attractiveness,  and  he  certainly 
contributed  greatly  to  widen  and  deepen  pop¬ 
ular  interest  in  science.  We  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  all  his  publications,  nor  to  di¬ 
late  on  the  place  he  holds  in  scientific  esti¬ 
mation.  It  might  be  said,  however,  that, 
while  he  was  most  distinguished  for  his  gla¬ 
cial  researches  and  for  his  learning  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  classification  in  zoology,  he  was’ 
also  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  va¬ 
rious  other  branches  of  science.  Within  the 
past  year,  he  had  been  engaged  organizing 
the  new  school  of  practical  natural  history 
study,  on  the  island  in  Boston  Harbor  which 
was  given  him  for  the  purpose  ;  and  only 
within  a  month  he  had  been  persuaded, 
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against  his  resolution  and  the  monitions  of  his 
declining  health,  to  undertake  a  series  of 
lectures  and  papers  enunciatory  of  his  views  in 
opposition  to  the  evolution  theory  as  put  forth 
by  Darwin.  Many  will  think  that  these 
views,  so  far  as  made  known,  are  inconsis¬ 
tent  with'  pure  scientific  deduction,  and 
more  dictated  by  the  ideal  and  reverential 
element  in  his  nature ;  ‘but  all  will  regret 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  utter  them  at 
length.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  there  will  be 
as  hearty  tributes  to  the  man  as  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  The  purity  of  his  character,  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  the  un- 
sordid  devotion  he  always  manifested  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  are  rare  traits,  for  which 


he  was  loved  and  admired  by  thousands.  He 
will  be  especially  honored  in  the  United 
States,  because,  turning  his  back  on  the  offer 
of  a  chair  in  the  French  Academy,  which 
had  awarded  him  a  prize,  and  on  all  the  oth¬ 
er  honors  and  opportunities  awaiting  him  in 
Europe,  he  made  his  home  in  our  new  coun¬ 
try,  and  helped  to  lay  broad  the  foundation 
of  scientific  education  among  us.  He  married 
here  a  most  accomplished  and  devoted  wom¬ 
an,  of  sympathetic  tastes,  who  has  aided  him 
greatly  in  his  scientific  and  literary  labors, 
and  whose  able  pen  will  hereafter j  no  doubt, 
do  justice  to  his  memory  and  edit  his 
writings.  Honor  and  rest  to  the  weary 
worker ! 
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Normandy  Picturesque.  By  Henry  Black¬ 
burn.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  ' 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
writers  on  picturesque  and  artistic  subjects 
among  the  new  school  of  English  authors 
who  are  trying  to  educate  popular  taste.  In 
this  little  work,  as  in  his  previous  books,  he 
dilates  on  those  merely  picturesque  aspects 
of  the  country  which  the  ordinary  tourist  ei¬ 
ther  overlooks  or  only  regards  mechanically, 
under  the  direction  of  a  guide-book  and  guide. 
Curiously  enough,  while,  from  its  close  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  history  of  England,  Normandy 
should  have  more  interest  for  Englishmen 
than  any  other  part  of  France,  it  would  seem, 
from  Mr.  Blackburn’s  statement,  to  be  less 
visited  by  them.  Apart  from  the  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  it  as  the  home  of  the  gallicised 
Norsemen  who  conquered  England  eight  cent¬ 
uries  ago,  Normandy  has  the  charm  of  a  well- 
preserved  antiquity.  Here  one  can  see,  in 
the  fine  cathedrals,  quaint-gabled  dwellings, 
and  square-towered  castles,  the  most  instruct¬ 
ive,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing,  monuments 
of  the  religion,  the  home-tastes,  and  the  war¬ 
fare  of  the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Blackburn 
sketches  with  both  pencil  and  pen  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  people  of  this  picturesque  region, 
where  the  costumes,  as  well  as  the  buildings, 


recall  the  past,  and  where  the  hand  of  mod¬ 
ern  “progress”  has  not  yet  been  very  active 
in  the  work  of  displacing  relics  of  the  older 
and  simpler  times.  In  a  gossiping  and 
sketchy  style,  he  talks  of  the  antique  towns, 
with  their  quaint  old  gables,  tottering  houses, 
and  Gothic  “bits,”  their  projecting  windows, 
carved  oak  galleries,  and  streets  of  time-worn 
buildings.  .Speaking  of  Pont  Audemer,  for 
instance,  he  remarks  that  an  architect  who 
should  go  there  would  learn  that, 

“  If  he  had  only  come  here  before,  he  might  have 
saved  himself  an  immensity  of  thought  and  trouble, 
for  he  would  have  found  such  suggestions  for  orna¬ 
ment  in  wood-carving,  for  panels,  door-ways,  and  the 
like,  of  so  good  a  pattern,  and  so  old,  that  they  are 
new  to  the  world  of  to-day  ;  he  would  have  found 
houses  built  out  over  the  river,  looking  like  pieces  of 
old  furniture  ranged  side  by  side  —  rich  in  color  and 
wonderfully  preserved,  with  their  wooden  gables, 
carved  in  oak  of  the  fifteenth  century,  supported  by 
massive  timbers,  sound  and  strong,  of  even  older  date. 
He  would  see  many  of  these  houses  with  windows  full 
of  flowers,  and  creepers  twining  round  the  old  eaves; 
and  long  drying -poles  stretched  out  horizontally, 
with  gay-colored  clothes  upon  them,  flapping  in  the 
wind  —  all  contrasting  curiously  with  the  dark  build¬ 
ings.  But  he  would  also  find  some  houses  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  If  he  explored  far  enough  in  the  dark, 
narrow  streets,  where  the  rivers  flow  under  the  win¬ 
dows  of  empty  dwellings,  he  might  see  them  totter¬ 
ing,  and  threatening  downfall  upon  each  other — lean- 
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ing  over  and  casting  shadows,  black  and  mysterious, 
upon  the  water  —  no  line  perpendicular,  no  line  hor¬ 
izontal,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  picturesque  decay.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  contrasts  the  curious,  odd¬ 
shaped  interiors  of  these  old  Norman  dwell¬ 
ings  with  our  plain  and  formal  modern  inte¬ 
riors.  He  likes  their  massive  walls  and  sol¬ 
id  oak  timbers,  made  to  last  for  centuries, 
and  to  be  the  home  of  generations  of  the 
same  families.  He  likes  the  niches,  and 
window -seats,  and  snug  corners  in  them; 
their  high -walled  rooms,  lighted  from  win¬ 
dows  in  surprising  places.  Yet  he  does  not 
venture  to  say  that  these  old  buildings  are 
altogether  admirable  from  an  architect’s  point 
of  view.  They  are  delightful  to  him  as  an 
artist,  evidently,  and  “because  they  were 
designed  and  inhabited  by  people  who  had 
time  to  be  quaint,  and  could  not  help  being 
picturesque.  Like  furniture  of  a  rare  de¬ 
sign,  they  bear  the  direct  impress  of  their 
maker.  They  were  built  in  an  age  of  com¬ 
parative  leisure,  when  men  gave  their  hearts 
to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  to  the  mightiest, 
work  of  their  hands  ;  in  an  age  when  love, 
hope,  and  a  worthy  emulation  moved  them, 
as  it  does  not  seem  to  move  them  now;  in  an 
age,  in  short,  when  an  approving  notice  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  was  not  a  high 
aspiration.”  Elsewhere  in  the  volume,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  speaking  of  Lisieux,  where  he 
found  the  houses  even  more  varied  and  bet¬ 
ter  built  than  at  Audemer,  exclaims  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

‘‘It  was  assuredly  a  good  time  when  men’s  lives 
and  actions  were  handed  down,  so  to  speak,  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  son,  and  the  poor  man  had  his  locum  tenens 
as  well  as  the  rich.  How  he  loved  his  own  dwelling, 
how  he  decked  it  with  ornament  according  to  his 
taste  or  his  means,  how  he  watched  over  it  and  pre¬ 
served  it  from  decay,  how  in  short  his  pride  was  in 
his  own  hearth  and  home — these  old  buildings  tell  us. 
The  conservative  influence  of  all  this  on  character 
(which,  although  we  are  in  France,  we  must  call 
‘home -feeling’)  —  its  tendency  to  contentment  and 
self-respect  —  are  subjects  suggestive  enough,  but  on 
which  we  must  not  dwell.  It  flourished  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  it  declined 
when  men  commenced  crowding  into  cities,  and  were 
no  longer  content  to  do  without  what  they  could  not 
produce.” 

This  is  rather  the  artist’s  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  philosopher’s ;  and.  yet  we  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  artist’s  love  for  picturesque 
individuality  in  dwellings,  with  his  wish  that 


there  were  more  repose  and  permanence  in 
social  and  family  life.  Enough  allowance, 
however,  is  hardly  made  for  the  difference 
in  the  two  epochs.  The  average  Norman  of 
the  middle  ages,  living  under  his  gabled  roof, 
and  worshiping  in  his  magnificent  Goth¬ 
ic.  cathedral,  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
the  merely  picturesque  in  his  surroundings 
for  the  enlarged  personal  freedom,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wider  intelligence,  of  to¬ 
day.  The  placid  contentment  assumed  to 
have  accompanied  feudalism,  so  far  as  it  had 
a  real  existence,  tended  to  aggravate  the  ar¬ 
rogance  and  oppression  of  the  ruling  classes, 
and  only  made  more  fierce  and  terrible  the 
reaction  and  revolution  which  finally  came. 
Modern  freedom  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  cultivation  of  taste,  with  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  stable  ;  but  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  caste  system,  wherein  its  differ¬ 
ent  classes  were  assigned  vocations  to  which 
they  were  bound  through  generations  with 
inflexible  rigor,  and  in  the  remarkable  emi¬ 
gration  movements  of  the  day,  we  can  not 
expect  to  find  the  repose  and  charm  which 
are  the  product  of  an  old  -  established  order 
of  things.  When  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
world’s  epoch  are  fixed,  and  the  new  nations 
created  by  emigration  shall  have  become  ho¬ 
mogeneous  and  firm,  we  may  look  to  see  art 
adaptations  or  creations  as  characteristic 
and  individually  marked  as  those  which  were 
the  very  slow  outgrowth  of  the  systems  now 
being  superseded.  New  faiths,  new  cultures, 
new  modes  of  life,  take  a  long  time  to  crys¬ 
tallize  into  new  forms  oT  art.  It  is  customa¬ 
ry  to  speak  of  the  art  of  Greece  as  being 
chiefly  the  product  of  seventy  -  five  years  of 
its  best  period,  when  this  short  period  was 
only  the  culmination  of  a  preparatory  school¬ 
ing,  extending  through  ten  centuries  or  more, 
under  Egyptian  and  oriental  masters.  As 
Mr.  Blackburn  himself  says,  “Art  never 
flourished  as  an  exotic.”  To  be  individual 
and  characteristic,  it  must  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  race  and  time  employing  it,  and  such 
outgrowths  occur  not  oftener  than  once  in  five 
or  ten  centuries,  if  so  often.  Let  us  love  the 
olden  picturesque  for  what  is  intrinsically 
good  or  beautiful  in  it,  and  try  to  preserve 
and  adapt  it  so  far  as  possible  ;  but  let  us 
also  be  tolerant  of  the  new,  while  striving  to 
direct  and  train  it  to  the  finest  results. 
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Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By 

W.  R.  Greg.  Boston  :  Janies  R.  Osgood 

&  Co. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  reviews  and 
essays,  by  the  author  of  Enigmas  of  Life , 
originally  contributed  to  British  periodicals, 
and  covering  a .  period  of  many  years,  but 
possessing  in  the  main  a  permanent  interest. 
We  have  papers'  on  Madame  de  Stael,  on 
“  British  and  Foreign  Characteristics,”  on 
the  “False  Morality  of  Lady  Novelists,”  on 
Kingsley  and  Carlyle,  Chateaubriand  and  De 
Tocqueville,  on  “French  Fiction,”  on  the 
“  Redundancy  of  Women,”  on  “  Good  Peo¬ 
ple,”  etc.;  making  together  a  book  of  351 
pages,  121110.  Mr.  Greg  is  an  original,  man¬ 
ly  thinker,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  His  style 
is  direct  and  candid,  his  views  are  liberal, 
and  his  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  life 
are  all  in  the  direction  of  a  healthy  simplicity 
and  independence.  Some  of  his  character¬ 
izations  remind  one  of  Macaulay  by  their  sen¬ 
tentious  vigor  and  concise  summing  up  of 
the  results  of  much  reading,  but  lack  the 
elegance  of  his  antithetical  style.  The  pa¬ 
per  on  Madame  de  Stael  is  not  so  much  a 
criticism  011  her  life  and  works,  as  a  bold 
sketch  of  her  personality  and  that  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  men  with  whom  she  was  most  intimate¬ 
ly  associated,  including,  of  course,  her  father 
(Necker,  poor  Louis  Sixteenth’s  Minister  of 
Finance),  Talleyrand,  and  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant.  We  have  a  vivid  impression  of  a  brill¬ 
iant  woman  with  a  tongue  as  restless  as  her 
mind.  As  Mr.  Greg  says  :  “In  spite  of  her 
great  knowledge,  her  profound  and  sagacious 
reflections,  her  sparkling  wit,  and  her  singu¬ 
lar  eloquence,  she  nearly  always  ended  by 
wearying  even  her  most  admiring  auditors — 
she  left  them  no  peace ;  she  kept  them  on 
the  stretch  ;  she  ran  them  out  of  breath.” 
Somebody  asked  Charles  Lamb  :  “Did  you 
ever  hear  Coleridge  talk ?  ”  “I  never  heard 
him  do  anything  else,”  said  Lamb.  This 
reminds  one  of  Schiller’s  remark  about  De 
Stael.  After  praising,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe, 
“the  clearness,  decidedness,  and  rich  vivac¬ 
ity  of  her  nature,”  the  poet  adds:  “One’s 
only  grievance  is  the  altogether  unprecedent¬ 
ed  glibness  of  her  tongue.”  And  Goethe  him¬ 
self  said  of  her  :  “  Having  no  notion  of  what 
duty  means,  and  to  what  a  silent,  collected 
posture  he  that  undertakes  it  must  restrict 


himself,  she  was  evermore  for  striking  in,  for 
instantaneously  producing  an  effect.  In  so¬ 
ciety,  she  required  then  to  be  constantly  talk¬ 
ing  and  discoursing.”  So  Lord  Byron: 
“Her  works  are  my  delight,  and  so  is  she 
herself- — for  half  an  hour.”  Yet  this  imperi¬ 
ous  and  exhausting  talker  was  a  devoted  and 
considerate  woman  in  private  life,  where, 
perhaps,  she  rested  for  her  public  encounters 
and  displays. 

In  his  “British  and  Foreign  Characteris¬ 
tics,”  Mr.  Greg  compares  the  repose  and 
contentment  of  middle-class  life  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  the  fierce  unrest  and  struggle  for 
wealth  in  England,  which  he  thinks  is  even 
exaggerated  in  America.  He  refers  with 
evident  admiration  to  the  stationary  but  not 
stagnant  Norwegians,  who  may  be  said  to 
form  one  vast  middle  class,  among  whom  is 
no  great  wealth,  no  absolute  destitution  : 

“  Peasants  and  proprietors  live  together,  generation 
after  generation,  on  the  same  land,  and  much  in  the 
same  style,  as  their  forefathers;  fuel  and  food,  though 
simple,  are  both  abundant ;  the  men  till  the  soil  and 
fell  the  timber  ;  the  women  manufacture  at  home  the 
clothing  they  need ;  each  man’s  life,  whether  he  be 
farmer,  laborer,  or  artisan,  is  pretty  much  cut  out  for 
him  by  circumstances  and  custom  ;  as  he  grows  up, 
he  steps  into  the  vacant  niche  in  the  community 
which  was  waiting  for  him  (or  if  not  vacant,  he  waits 
for  it),  without  any  thought  of  exchanging  it  for  a 
different  one,  or  struggling  out  of  it  into  one  higher  » 
there  is  much  comfort,  but  little  luxury  ;  much  cheer¬ 
fulness,  perhaps  too  much  convivaility;  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  equality  and  general  content.” 

In  contrast  to  this  statement,  we  have  the 
impression  left  by  Norwegian  writers  that  life 
in  their  cold  country  is  often  very  poor,  hard, 
and  narrow,  and  the  existence  of  a  larger 
discontent  with  it  than  Mr.  Greg  admits  is 
proved  by  the  increasing  emigration  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  the  contented  and  happy  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  ascribed  by  him  to  Auvergne,  we  can 
more  readily  believe,  when  <ve  are  told  that 
‘  ‘  there  the  peasants  are  nearly  all  proprie¬ 
tors  and  often  rich,  for  they  spend  little  and 
cultivate  well.”  In  Switzerland,  too,  he 
finds  much  of  the  same  primitive,  unvarying, 
and  enjoyable  existence,  though  here  the 
curse  of  indebtedness,  which  seems  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  law  of  equal  succession,  often 
sheds  a  perpetual  gloom  over  the  life  of  the 
peasant  proprietor.  ‘  ‘  But  when  he  has  escap¬ 
ed  this  evil,,  and  has  found  the  small  estate 
which  sufficed  to  his  ancestors  suffices  to  him 
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also,  and  when  his  younger  brothers  have 
gone  to  foreign  countries  to  seek  or  make 
their  fortunes ,  the  Swiss  farmer  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  enjoy  one  of  the  happiest 
of  human  lots.”  In  italicizing  a  few  words 
of  this  curious  passage,  we  have  made  all  the 
criticism  it  requires. 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  conti¬ 
nental  life  in  Europe,  on  the  whole,  is  sim¬ 
pler,  more  contented,  and  more  joyous  than 
life  in  England  or  America.  There  is  a 
larger  class,  than  with  us,  who  not  only 
support  life  on  less  than  we  require,  but  “em¬ 
bellish  and  enjoy  it;”  who  “  make  the  best  of 
what  they  have,  instead  of  anxiously  striving 
to  increase  it ;  ”  who  “  are  not  tormented  by 
the  desire  to  imitate  or  equal  those  to  whom 
fortune  has  been  more  bountiful.”  Mr.  Greg 
is  not  an  advocate  for  a  life  of  inaction  and 
repose.  He  thinks  “activity  is  better  than 
stagnation  ;  exertion  in  pursuit  of  any  object 
better  than  an  existence  with  no  object  at 
all.”  But  he  deprecates  the  mad  struggle 
for  wealth  for  its  own  sake  ;  he  condemns 
the  wild  rivalry  in  ostentation  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  the  gauds  and  the  shams,  and  the 
hard  though  gilded  materialism,  of  much  of 
our  life  in  England  and  America.  He  thinks 
not  enough  comfort,  and  rest,  and  refinement 
are  had,  that  we  do  not  wisely  use  what  we 
are  so  strenuous  to  acquire  ;  and  he  is  right. 

The  article  on  the  “False  Morality  of 
Lady  Novelists”  is  a  thoroughly  just  criti¬ 
cism,  which  any  reader  of  contemporary 
fiction  may  verify  by  a  mental  reference  to 
Braddon  and  “Ouida,”  those  brilliant  lights 
of  the  false  sensational.  Perhaps  there  is 
nearly  as  much  false  morality  in  the  novels 
of  men,  but  the  women  novelists  are  far 
more  numerous,  and  although  their  sex  now 
affords  some  of  the  very  best  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion,  a  large  proportion  of  them  write  with¬ 
out  worldly  experience,  and  are  purely  ideal 
and  conventional.  It  is  curious  to  find  many 
of  them  reveling  in  topics  that  most  men 
would  avoid  from  a  stronger  sense  of  propri¬ 
ety,  if  not  from  more  genuine  delicacy. 

In  Carlyle  and  Kingsley,  dissimilar  as 
they  are  in  many  respects,  Mr.  Greg  finds  an 
equally  violent  pugnacity,  equal  contempt¬ 
uousness  and  abusiveness  toward  their  adver¬ 
saries,  equal  indulgence  in  furious  and  lacer¬ 
ating  language.  “It  is  amazing,”  he  says, 


pointedly,  “how  hard  one  who  is  a  gladiator 
by  nature  strikes  when  convinced  that  he 
is  doing  God  service.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  cov¬ 
enants.  He  draws  his  sympathy  with  human 
wrongs  mainly  from  the  New  Testament ; 
but  his  mode  of  dealing  with  human  wrong¬ 
doers  altogether  from  the  Old.  Mr.  Carlyle 
borrows  little  from  either  division  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  his  onslaughts  are  like  those  of  one  of 
the  northern  gods  ;  he  wields  Thor’s  ham¬ 
mer,  righteously  in  the  main,  but  with  a  grim 
and  terrible  ferocity,  and  often  mangles  his 
victims  as  though  absolutely  intoxicated  by 
the  taste  of  blood.” 

We  had  intended  further  references  to  Mr. 
Greg’s  entertaining  volume  ;  but  these  must 
suffice. 


Oldport  Days.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  With  ten  heliotype  illustra¬ 
tions  from  nature.  Boston  :  James  R.  Os¬ 
good  &  Co. 

In  a  series  of  ten  papers  that  are  partly  de¬ 
scriptive,  partly  narrative,  and  partly  reflect¬ 
ive,  Mr.  Higginson  gives  us  what  amounts 
to  a  picture  of  Newport,  in  its  ordinary  as¬ 
pects  as  a  really  old  port,  deserted  of  its  once 
numerous  ships  and  merchants,  and  left  with 
the  old  wharves,  old  'houses,  and  the  dull¬ 
ness  that  succeeds  the  fashionable  “season.” 
We  have  “Oldport  in  Winter,”  “Oldport 
Wharves,”  “A  Drift-wood  Fire,”  “In  a 
Wherry,”  and  “Foot-paths,”  as  the  strictly 
descriptive  papers ;  but  even  through  the 
current  of  such  stories  as  “The  Haunted 
Window,”  “An  Artist’s  Creation,”  and 
“Madam  Delia’s  Expectations,”  and  in  a 
literary  exercise  like  “Sunshine  and  Pe¬ 
trarch,”  introducing  new  translations  of 
some  of  Petrarch’s  sonnets,  we  catch  glimpses 
of  Newport  which  go  to  complete  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  it,  as  seen  by  a  meditative  mind  in  its 
most  quiet  and  restful  moods.  Aside  from 
its  graphic  pencilings  of  a  quaint  old  sea- 
town,  the  greatest  charm  of  Mr.  Higginson’s 
book  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  its  reposeful  style. 
There  is  so  much  writing  for  effect  nowa¬ 
days,  so  much  that  is  vulgarly  loud  and  sen¬ 
sational,  so  much  literary  attitudinizing  and 
affected  eccentricity,  that  we  doubly  wel¬ 
come  a  really  quiet  English  style,  which 
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aims  only  to  clearly  reflect  spontaneous  and 
healthy  feeling.  There  is  in  Mr.  Higginson’s 
manner  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  tranquil 
autumn  and  winter  of  Newport,  “when  the 
great  hotels  are  closed,  and  the  bronze  dogs 
that  guarded  the  portals  of  the  Ocean  House 
are  collected  sadly  in  the  Music  Pavilion, 
nose  to  nose;  when  the  last  four-in-hand  has 
departed,  and  a  man  may  drive  a  solitary 
horse  on  the  avenue  without  a  pang.”  We 
must  quote  this  description  of  Queen  -  Hithe 
Wharf  and  some  old  houses  : 

“  This  wharf  was  probably  still  familiarly  called 
Queen  -  Hithe  in  1781,  when  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau  walked  its  length  bareheaded  between  the 
ranks  of  French  soldiers  ;  and  it  doubtless  bore  that 
name  when  Dean  Berkeley  arrived  in  1729,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman  and  all  his  flock  closed  hastily 
their  prayer-books,  and  hastened  to  the  landing  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  guest.  But  it  had  lost  this  name  ere  the 
days,  yet  remembered  by  aged  men,  when  the  Long 
Wharf  became  a  market.  Beeves  were  then  driven 
thither  and  tethered,  while  each  hungry  applicant 
marked  with  apiece  of  chalk  upon  the  creature’s  side 
the  desired  cut ;  when  a  sufficient  portion  had  been 
thus  secured,  the  sentence  of  death  was  issued.  Fan¬ 
cy  the  chalk  a  live  coal,  or  the  beast  endowed  with 
human  consciousness,  and  no  Indian  or  inquisitorial 
tortures  could  have  been  more  fearful. 

“  It  is  like  visiting  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  to  enter 
the  strange  little  black  warehouses  "which  cover  some 
of  our  smaller  wharves.  They  are  so  old  and  so  small, 
it  seems  as  if  some  race  of  pygmies  must  have  built 
them.  Though  they  are  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  steep  gambrel-roofs,  and  heavily  timbered,  their 
rooms  are  yet  so  low  that  a  man  six  feet  high  can 
hardly  stand  upright  beneath  the  cross-beams.  There 
is  a  row  of  these  structures,  for  instance,  described  on 
a  map  of  1762  as  ‘  the  old  buildings  on  Lopez’  Wharf,’ 
and  to  these  another  century  has  probably  brought 
very  little  change.  Lopez  was  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
who  came  to  this  place,  with  several  hundred  others, 
after  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755.  He  is  said  to 
have  owned  eighty  square-rigged  vessels  in  this  port, 
from  which  not  one  such  craft  now  sails.  His  little 
counting-room  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  ; 
its  wall  -  timbers  are  of  oak,  and  are  still  sound  ;  the 
few  remaining  planks  are  grained  to  resemble  rose¬ 
wood  and  mahogany  ;  the  fragments  of  wall  -  paper 
are  of  English  make.  In  the  cross-beams,  just  above 
your  head,  are  the  pigeon-holes  once  devoted  to  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels,  whose  names  are  still  recorded  above 
them  on  faded  paper — ‘  Ship  Cleopatra,'  ‘  Brig  Juno ,’ 
and  the  like.  Many  of  these  vessels  measured  less 
than  200  tons,  and  it  seems  as  if  their  owner  had  built 
his  ships  to  match  the  size  of  his  counting-room.” 

In  the  “Haunted  Window”  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  has  this  fine  little  character-sketch  : 

“  His  father  was  simply  what  is  called  a  handsome 
man,  with  stately  figure  and  curly  black  hair,  not 


without  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  but  with  a  face 
so  shallow  that  it  did  not  even  seem  to  ripple,  and 
with  a  voice  so  prosy  that,  when  he  spoke  of  the  sky, 
you  wished  there  were  no  such  thing.  His  mother 
was  a  fair,  little,  pallid  creature— wash-blond,  as  they 
say  of  lace  — patient,  meek,  and  always  fatigued  and 
fatiguing.” 

And  here  is  a  poetical  bit  of  description 
from  “A  Drift-wood  Fire,”  which  must  close 
this  notice  of  a  pleasant  book  : 

“  As  we  tread  the  delicate  sea  -  side  turf,  which 
makes  the  farthest  point  seem  merely  the  land’s  last 
bequest  of  emerald  to  the  ocean,  we  suddenly  come 
upon  curved  lines  of  lustrous  purple  amid  the  grass, 
rows  on  rows  of  bright  mussel-shells,  regularly  traced 
as  if  a  child  had  played  there — the  graceful  high-wa¬ 
ter  mark  of  the  terrible  storm.  It  is  the  crowning 
fascination  of  the  sea,  the  consummation  of  such 
might  in  such  infantine  delicacy.  You  may  notice  it 
again  in  the  summer,  when  our  bay  is  thronged  for 
miles  on  miles  with  inch  -  long  jelly  -  fishes  —  lovely 
creatures,  in  shape  like  disembodied  gooseberries* 
and  shot  through  and  through  in  the  sunlight  with  all 
manner  of  blue  and  golden  glistenings,  and  bearing 
tiny  rows  of  fringing  oars  that  tremble  like  a  baby’s 
eyelids.  There  is  less  of  gross  substance  in  them 
than  in  any  other  created  thing — mere  water  and  out¬ 
line,  destined  to  perish  at  a  touch,  but  seemingly 
never  touching,  for  they  float  secure,  finding  no  con¬ 
ceivable  cradle  so  soft  as  this  awful  sea.  They  are 
like  melodies  amid  Beethoven’s  symphonies,  or  like 
the  songs  that  wander  through  Shakspeare,  and  that 
seem  things  too  fragile  to  risk  near  Cleopatra’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  Hamlet’s  woe.  Thus  tender  is  the  touch  of 
ocean.” 


Fireside  Saints,  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Break¬ 
fast  Talk,  and  other  Papers.  By  Doug¬ 
las  Jerrold.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  editor  of  this  volume,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bab- 
son,  informs  its  readers  that  none  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  it  are  included  in  the  collected  works 
of  Douglas  Jerrold.  In  hunting  them  up 
and  bringing  them  together,  he  has  done 
such  a  service  to  lovers  of  the  best  authors  as 
he  did  when  he  gathered  the  floating  pieces 
of  Leigh  Hunt.  Looking  over  them  we  are 
reminded  of  the  palmy  days  of  Punch ,  when 
Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon,  Tom  Hood,  Thack¬ 
eray,  and  a  host  of  bright  wits  enriched  its 
columns,  and  when  Leech  contributed  to 
them  the  earliest  of  his  inimitable  sketches. 
And  there  was  a  curious  fellowship  of  feel¬ 
ing,  style,  and  motive  among  these  men. 
Their  direct  nervous  English,  their  hatred 
to  sham  and  falsehood  and  snobbery,  their 
humane  sympathies,  their  proletarian  tend- 
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encies,  their  reverence  for  virtue  and  genius 
above  the  accidents  of  fortune,  their  abun¬ 
dant  wit  and  humor,  are  qualities  which 
went  to  mark  a  new  and  manly  epoch  in  lit¬ 
erature  and  illustrative  art.  Perhaps  Jerrold 
was  more  caustic  and  severe  than  the  rest ; 
he  was  a  kind  of  Carlyle  among  wits,  who 
was  more  apt  to  use  the  axe  of  Richard  than 
the  keen  cimeter  of  Saladin.  But  his  mo¬ 
tive  was  the  same — a  strong-hearted  human- 
itarianism.  In  this  volume  of  his  waifs  we 
do  not  see  him  at  his  best,  so  often  as  in  some 
of  his  collected  works  ;  but  several  of  the 
papers  are  full  of  his  peculiarities.  “  Fire¬ 
side  Saints”  is  the  name  given  to  a  dozen 
paragraphic  sketches  conceived  in  his  gen¬ 
tlest  vein.  Here  is  a  good  specimen  : 

SAINT  SALLY. 

“St.  Sally,  from  her  childhood,  was  known  for 
her  innermost  love  of  truth.  It  was  said  of  her  that 
her  heart  was  in  a  crystal  shrine,  and  all  the  world 
might  see  it.  Now  once,  when  other  women  denied, 
or  strove  to  hide,  their  age,  St.  Sally  said ,1  am  five- 
and-thirty !  Whereupon,  next  birthday,  St.  Sally’s 
husband,  at  a  feast  of  all  their  friends,  gave  her  a 
necklace  of  six-and-thirty  opal  beads;  and  on  every 
birthday  added  a  bead,  until  the  beads  amounted  to 
four-score-and-one.  And  the  beads  seemed  to  act  as 
a  charm  ;  for  St.  Sally,  wearing  the  sum  of  her  age 
about  her  neck,  age  never  appeared  in  her  face. 
Such,  in  the  olden  time,  was  the  reward  of  simplicity 
and  truth.” 

“Mr.  Caudle’s  Breakfast  Talk”  is  a  se¬ 
quel  to  the  memorable  “Mrs.  Caudle’s  Cur¬ 
tain  Lectures,”  propitiatory  of  the  dames 
who  thought  their  sex  abused  in  the  latter 
papers.  Caudle  marries  again,  and  nags 
Mrs.  Caudle  second  in  a  shameful  way.  Ex¬ 
postulated  with  by  his  brother-in-law,  he  de¬ 
fends  himself : 

“  Having  lived  twenty  years  with  the  late  Mrs. 
Caudle,  though  I  believe  her  to  be  a  sainted  woman 
notwithstanding  —  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  I 
shouldn’t  make  a  natural  use  of  my  liberty?  You 
don’t  suppose  1  was  going  to  suffer  Mrs.  Caudle  the 
second  to  be  only  another  Mrs.  Caudle  the  first  —  so, 
you  see,  I  bent  the  bar  the  other  way. ..  .If  I’ve  been 
a  little  bit  of  a  tyrant  in  my  second  marriage,  ’tis  only 
because  I  was  a  slave  in  the  first ;  and  all  tyrants,  my 
boy,  are  only  slaves  turned  inside  out.” 

One  of  the  best  domestic  sketches  is  that 
entitled  “  My  Husband’s  Winnings  ”  —  the 
winnings  being  actual  losses,  and  the  story 
illustrating  Tobin’s  line,  “Most  men  in  some¬ 
thing  cheat  their  wives.”  In  reading  this,  as 
in  reading  many  of  Jerrold’s  papers,  we  are 


struck  with  the  resemblance  to  him  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  in  caustic  and  slyly  satirical  exposure 
of  the  meannesses  and  shams  of  domestic  life. 
Both  writers  had  a  peculiarly  keen  insight 
into  the  weaker  side  of  human  nature.  The 
paper  entitled  “  Pigs  ”  is  an  exquisite  thing 
in  its  way.  Nothing  can  be  more  comical 
than  the  portrait  of  the  pork- vender  who  re¬ 
tires  to  the  country  on  a  fortune,  where  his 
women-folk  luxuriate  in  their  new  style,  and 
he  finds  his  only  comfort  in  the  sty  : 

“  In  order,  as  he  thought,  to  mollify  the  ire  of  his 
wife  and  daughters,  our  tradesman  christened  his 
grunting  family  after  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  mod¬ 
ern  poems,  novels,  and  songs.  There  might  be  seen  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  styes,  ‘  Pelham  ’  and  ‘  Eugene  Aram, » 
the  *  Lost  Heir,’  and  ‘  The  Man  of  Refinement.’  ‘  Sa¬ 
tan  ’  was  a  great  boar,  and  ‘Alice  Gray  ’  had  a  farrow 
of  thirteen.” 

But  in  sheer  desperation  at  last,  the  retired 
porkman  re-opened  his  shop  in  town,  leaving 
his  women  at  their  country  mansion  : 

“  A  large  part  of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’  was  minced  into 
sausages—'  Eugene  Aram  ’  was  once  more  anatomiz¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public— the  family  of  ‘  Alice 
Gray’  went  at  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  each  — 
“Satan’  was  drained  into  black  puddings,  and  ‘  The 
Undying  One’  hung  for  two  days  with  a  gash  from 
ear  to  ear.” 


Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers.  By 

Laura  C.  Redden  (“Howard  Glyndon”). 

Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

There  is  a  pathetic  suggestiveness  in  the 
title  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  borne  out 
by  the  usually  pensive,  and  often  sad,  con¬ 
tents.  With  ears  sealed  to  all  the  outer  har¬ 
monies,  if  also,  mercifully,  to  some  of  the 
outer  discords,  the  author’s  muse  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  attuned  to  the  inner  music  of  her 
own  spirit.  One  receives  from  her  poems 
the  impression  of  a  life  disappointed  of  its 
best  possibilities,  or  at  least  crossed  in  its 
dearest  longings  ;  of  a  nature  inclined  to  a 
gentle  pessimism,  as  expressed  in  these  lines  : 

“  You  say  that  my  songs  are  sad  ones. 

But  O,  is  the  world  not  sad  ? 

How  the  sobs  follow  swift  on  laughter, 

Before  we  have  time  to  be  glad  ! 

“  We  come  into  life  with  wailing  ; 

When  we  love  we  are  pale  with  fear  ; 

The  babe,  the  bride,  and  the  dead  man, 

Each  give  or  receive  a  tear. 
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“  The  sea  is  forever  moaning, 

And  the  pines  forever  sigh ; 

Would  you  mix  with  their  plaint  the  laughter 
Of  so  weak  a  thing  as  I  ?  ” 

In  melancholy  keeping  are  most  of  the 
poems  in  this  volume,  nearly  half  of  which 
are  comprised  under  the  general  title  of 
“Sweet  Bells  Jangled.”  These,  though 
seventy  in  number,  and  variously  sub-titled, 
really  form  one  connected  story  —  a  kind 
of  poetical  diary  —  of  a  pure,  devoted  love 
thwarted  by  cruel  accidents,  leading  to  un¬ 
founded  mistrusts  and  fatal  complications. 
The  autobiographic  narration  is  carried  on 
through  stanzas  showing  a  great  variety  of 
versification,  and  each  one  of  which  is  com¬ 
prehensible  by  itself,  and  might  stand  apart 

—  here  a  song,  there  a  soliloquy;  now  an 
epistle,  and  again  a  bit  of  genuine  narrative 

—  but  all  connected  by  one  thread  of  mean¬ 
ing,  and  tending  to  one  climax  ;  not  without 
sweetness,  but  a  sweetness  suffused  with  tears 
wrung  from  a  despairing  heart. 

A  shorter  series  of  poems,  under  the  title  of 
“Broken  Links,”  seem  to  be  the  echoes  of 
domestic  grief  and  affection,  plaintively  ten¬ 
der.  Still  another  series —  “  In  Italy  ”  — re¬ 
flect  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  new  birth  of 
that  classic  land,  reminding  one  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  recalling  some  of  the  early 
strains  of  “Howard  Glyndon,”  which,  dur¬ 
ing  our  civil  war,  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  almost  masculine.  The  volume  closes 
with  “Lover’s  Leaves,”  a  series  of  short 
poems  marked  by  a  more  cheerful  and  light¬ 
some  mood,  occasionally  by  a  charming 
naivete  of  sentiment.  Miss  Redden’s  place 
as  a  poet  is  not  among  the  foremost,  who 
soar  on  strong  wing  to  the  sublime  heights. 
But  though  her  flight  is  low,  her  song  is 
sweet  and  pure,  like  that  of  the  thrush  and 
linnet,  which  has  its  place  in  our  regard,  and 
is  perfect  in  its  simple  way,  though  not  com¬ 
parable  with  the  “profuse  strains”  of  the 
nightingale,  or  of  the  lark  that  “sings  at 
heaven’s  gate.” 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Clar¬ 
ence  Stedman.  Complete  edition.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Many  persons  who  have  learned  to  admire 
Mr.  Stedman  only  through  occasionally  read¬ 


ing  his  fugitive  pieces,  will  be  glad  to  see 
this  collected  edition  of  his  poems.  He  has 
fairly  earned  a  place  among  the  best  of  the 
younger  American  poets,  both  by  the  artistic 
finish  of  his  verse  and  the  manly  vigor  of  his 
thought.  He  can  write  often  for  man’s  sake, 
as  well  as  for  art’s  sake,  and  through  much 
of  his  work  gleams  the  fire  of  a  strong  pur¬ 
pose.  He  is  more  popularly  known  by  his 
sharp  satires  on  current  follies,  like  “The 
Diamond  Wedding,”  for  instance,  his  ner¬ 
vous  patriotic  ballads  and  stories,  or  his  hu¬ 
morous  efforts,  like  “Peter  Stuyvesant’s 
New-Year’s  Call.”  Of  a  higher  rank,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  strictly  poetical  sense,  are  “The 
Blameless  Prince,”  probably  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  enduring  of  his  longer  efforts,  and 
enough  alone  to  found  a  reputation  upon  ; 
while  some  of  his  shortest  poems,  under  the 
head  of  “Miscellaneous”  in  this  volume,  are 
among  the  very  best  minor  pieces  of  the  day. 
Among  these  we  have  been  glad  to  re  -  read 
“Pan  in  Wall  Street,”  a  quite  original  con¬ 
ceit;  “The  Doorstep,”  a  charming  idyl  of 
boyish  love  ;  ‘  ‘  Fait  Ilium,  ’  ’  and  other  good 
things,  which  first  appeared  in  the  maga¬ 
zines. 

Silver  and  Gold  :  An  Account  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgical  Industry  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  with  reference  chiefly  to  the 
Precious  Metals.  By  Rossiter  W.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Ph.  D.  New  York  :  J.  B.  Ford  & 
Co. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  fourth  report 
of  Mr.  Raymond,  United  States' Commission¬ 
er  of  Mining  Statistics,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
series  already  issued,  two  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  predecessor,  J.  Ross  Browne. 
This  report  is  replete  with  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  bringing  the  history  of  mining  in  the 
Far  West  down  to  the  early  part  of  1872. 
After  illustrating  the  condition  and  outlook 
of  this  important  industry  by  a  multitudinous 
array  of  facts  gleaned  from  the  vast  territo¬ 
ries  lying  west  of  and  along  either  slope  of 
the  great  central  Cordillera,  Mr.  Raymond 
proceeds  to  discourse  upon  the  subject  of 
metallurgical  processes,  treating  of  the  smelt¬ 
ing  of  argentiferous  lead  and  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  -  bearing  ores,  the  va¬ 
rious  means  employed  for  effecting  these  ends 
being  noted  and  commented  upon.  The 
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question  of  fuel  is  considered  in  connection 
with  its  economical  bearings  on  the  business 
of  mining  for  both  the  useful  and  the  precious 
metals,  in  which  relation  the  value  of  the 
lignites,  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  our 
mineral  domain,  is  dwelt  upon,  the  modes 
and  devices  whereby  they  can  be  made  to  do 
effective  duty  being  pointed  out.  For  the 
purpose  of  largely  utilizing  this  fuel  and 
cheapening  transportation  between  the  sea¬ 
board  and  the  distant  interior,  the  necessity 
for  a  general  system  of  narrow-gauge  rail¬ 
roads  is  shown ;  also  the  importance  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  mining  operations,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  available,  every  manner  of  labor- 
saving  agent  and  machinery.  The  text  of 
the  Congressional  Mining  Law  of  May  10th, 
1872,  is  published  with  introductory  remarks, 
while  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
topic  of  establishing  national  schools  of  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy,  to  which  are  appended 
notices  of  several  local  institutions  of  this 
kind  already  founded.  In  preparing  the 
chapter  on  California,  Mr.  Skidmore,  to  whom 
this  branch  of  the  work  was  mainly  intrusted, 
has  evinced  much  industry  and  excellent 
judgment,  having  carefully  discriminated  be¬ 
tween  matters  of  purely  personal  or  local 
and  those  of  general  interest,  classifying  and 
commenting  thereon  with  his  usual  good 
sense.  The  Commissioner  justly  complains 
of  the  pitiful  sum  annually  placed  at  his  com¬ 
mand  for  accomplishing  the  work  assigned 
him  —  only  $10,000  for  prosecuting  inquiries 
into  a  pursuit  spread  over  more  than  a  third 
of  our  entire  territory  —  much  of  the  country 
to  be  visited  being  without  the  conveniences 
for  travel  common  in  older  communities. 
Congress  should  at  least  double  this  appro¬ 
priation,  besides  affording  the  Commissioner 
the  same  facilities  for  distributing  his  reports 
that  are  extended  to  other  Government  offi¬ 
cials.  If  there  is  any  one  pursuit  more  than 
another  over  which  Congress  should  extend 
its  fostering  care,  it  is  that  of  mining  for  the 
precious  metals,  with  the  free  production  of 
which  our  national  finances  are  so  nearly 
concerned. 

Geological  Stories.  By  J.  E.  Taylor, 

F.G.S.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  & 

Sons. 

In  this  little  volume,  with  its  nice  illus¬ 


trations,  the  author  of  Ilalf-IJours  at  the 
Sea-sidc  aims  to  make  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  geology  plain  and  pleasant  to 
young  people.  lie  gives  a  series  of  auto¬ 
biographies,  in  chronological  order,  of  a 
piece  of  granite,  a-  ptece  of  quartz,  a  piece 
of  slate,  of  limestone,  sandstone,  coal,  mar¬ 
ble,  etc.,  representing  the  whole  series  of 
geological  epochs,  and  presenting  a  succinct 
history  of  the  earth’s  crust  and  the  past  forms 
of  animal  and  plant  life.  We  do  not  know 
why  most  children  who  are  old  enough  to 
study  grammar  should  not  more  readily 
understand  and  enjoy  the  study  of  geology 
after  a  fashion  so  easy  as  this  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  work  to  try  to  excite  their  inter¬ 
est  in  a  subject  which  will  take  them  out  with 
Nature,  teach  them  to  observe  her  in  all  their 
walks,  make  philosophical  toys  of  the  very 
rocks  at  their  feet,  and  so  enlarge  their  en¬ 
joyment  and  their  resources  at  home. 

The  Atmosphere.  From  the  French  of 

Camille  Flammarion.  Edited  by  James 

Glaisher,  F.R.S.  New  York:  Harper  & 

Brothers. 

Probably  the  most  popular  synopses  of  the 
results  of  modern  scientific  research  and  dis¬ 
cussion  are  those  compiled  by  French  authors 
of  the  class  of  which  Michelet,  Figuier,  and 
Flammarion  are  prominent  examples.  While 
the  style  of  these  writers  is  eloquent  to  the 
verge  of  rhapsody,  and  fails  to  commend  it¬ 
self  to  the  quiet  taste  of  most  Veaders  of  En¬ 
glish,  the  matter  is  generally  so  well  collated 
and  so  interesting,  that  well-edited  transla¬ 
tions  are  in  demand.  The  present  work  is 
condensed  in  the  translation  from  a  volume 
twice  its  bulk,  and  is  pruned  of  most  of  the 
“fine  writing”  of  the  original;  while  the 
corrections  of  the  text  and  the  annotations  by 
the  editor  enhance  its  value  as  an  authority. 
All  the  original  illustrations,  embracing  ten 
chromo-lithographs  and  eighty-six  wood-cuts, 
are  retained.  In  its  revised  shape,  the  book 
covers  ground,  as  the  editor  remarks,  not  oc¬ 
cupied  by  any  one  work  in  our  language. 
In  a  manner  as  free  as  possible  from  techni¬ 
calities,  it  treats  of  everything  relating  to  the 
atmosphere  and  its  phenomena.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  nearly  every 
branch  of  science  has  been  ransacked  for 
facts  on  this  comprehensive  subject.  Thus, 
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we  are  told  in  a  few  short  paragraphs  that 
the  maximum  height  of  the  atmosphere  is 
21,000  miles,  the  minimum  height  thirty 
miles,  while  the  air  that  we  actually  breathe 
is  so  limited  that  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet  there  is  beneath  the  mountaineer  nearly 
a  third  of  the  aerial  mass;  at  18,000  feet  the 
column  of  air  that  presses  upon  the  soil  has  al¬ 
ready  lost  half  its  weight,  and  consequently 
at  this  point  the  whole  gaseous  mass,  which 
reaches  far  up  into  the  sky,  does  not  weigh 
more  than  the  strata  which  are  compressed 
into  the  region  below.  In  this  short  space 
we  have  condensed  the  results  of  an  infinite 
number  of  observations  and  experiments,  by 
a  multitude  of  able  men,  with  the  best  in¬ 
strumental  and  chemical  aids,  through  cent¬ 
uries  of  patient  inquiry.  The  whole  work 
equally  exhibits  how  scientific  truth  has  been 
simplified  for  the  people  in  our  day,  and 
opens  for  the  mind  vistas  more  beautiful  than 
any  in  the  realms  of  romance. 

Child  Life  in  Prose.  Edited  by  John 

Greenleaf  Whittier.  Illustrated.  Boston: 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Genius  is  never  better  employed  than  in 


the  service  of  childhood  ;  though,  if  we  were 
to  judge  from  the  excessive  number  of  juve¬ 
nile  stories  and  serials  issuing  from  the  press, 
we  might  conclude  that  those  who  have  a 
genius  for  nothing  else,  consider  themselves 
specially  endowed  for  the  delight  and  in¬ 
struction  of  youth.  Yet  really  good  writing 
for  the  young  is  more  rare  and  difficult  than 
many  think  ;  and  we  must  sympathize  with 
the  expression  we  heard  once  from  a  bright 
boy,  that  he  “liked  the  old  books  best.”  In 
the  book  before  us,  however,  we  find  a  happy 
combination  of  good  literature  with  adapta¬ 
bility  to  young  minds.  The  taste  of  poet  and 
artist  have  united  to  make  a  pretty  and 
charming  work.  Except  the  introduction 
and  one  short  story  from  his  pen,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tier’s  labor  has  been  only  to  collect  and  edit 
some  of  the  best  short  pieces  by  such  writers 
as  Hawthorne,  St.  Pierre,  Dickens,  Auerbach, 
De  Quincey,  Tom  Hughes,  Bjdrnsen,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb,  Andersen, 
Mary  Howitt,  Madame  de  Gasparin,  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  Grace  Greenwood,  and  others  who 
have  written  best  of  and  for  children ;  but 
the  collection  as  a  whole  is  stamped  with  his 
own  grace  and  purity  of  character. 
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A.  Roman  &  Co. : 

Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  R.  Greg. 

Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Normandy  Picturesque.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Poetical  1  Porks  of  E.  C.  Stedman.  Boston:  J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

What  Can  She  Do?  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  New 
York:  Dodd  &  Mead. 

The  Cumberstone  Contest.  New  York:  Dodd  & 
Mead. 

Child  Life  in  Prose.  Edited  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Lucy  Maria.  By  Sirs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  Boston  :  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Rose  of  Disentis.  By  Heinrich  Zschokke.  New 
York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Miss  Forrester.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Edwards.  New 
York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.  By  Jules  Verne.  Boston: 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Bancroft  &  Co. : 

Ingraban.  By  G.  Freytag.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Etiquette.  By  “Daisy  Eyebright.” 

New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Songs  of  the  Sand  Hills.  By  Walking  Hiller.  San 
Francisco  :  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  : 

Honie  Nook ;  or  The  Crown  of  Duty.  By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas. 


Payot,  Upham  &  Co. : 

Recent  Music  and  Musicians,  as  described  in  the 
Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Ignatz  Mosche’es. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York  : 

Saxe  Holm's  Stories. 

The  Burgomaster' s  Fa77iily.  By  Christine  Muller. 


NEW  MUSIC  RECEIVED. 

M.  Gray,  San  Francisco  : 
lam  Tired  of  the  Bards.  By  J.  J.  Freeman. 

Iam  Wandering  alone  in  the  Twilight.  By  J.  E. 
Perring. 

The  Ring  my  Mother  wore.  By  Geo.  T.  Evans. 
There's  a  Letter  in  the  Candle.  By  Geo.  T.  Evans. 
Once  a  Voice.  Arranged  by  H.  Millard. 

I  have  a  Little  Szueetheart.  By  J.  R.  Thomas. 
Etudes et  Exercices.  By  A.  Schmitt. 

I  feel  the  Cooling  Spray.  By  Charles  Fradel. 

Her  Sweet  Smile.  Arranged  by  H.  Millard. 
Saltarelle.  By  Scotson  Clark. 

I  know  a  Cool  and  Pleasant  Nook.  By  H.  P.  Danks. 
La  Fille  de  Mada7)ie  Angot.  By  FI.  Muller. 

Thou  art  Welco77ie,  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night.  By 
Charles  Fradel. 

Don't  You  Forget.  By  Violetta. 

Lm’e’s  Delight.  By  Franz  Abt. 

The  Butterfly.  By  Luigi  Arditi. 
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THE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  1856. 


THE  following  correspondence,  de¬ 
tailing  the  connection  of  General 
W.  T.  Sherman  with  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  movement  at  San  Francisco,  in 
1856,  and  giving  his  opinion  of  that 
movement,  is  offered  as  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  an  event 
which  left  its  marks  deeply  on  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  California,  and  excited  pro¬ 
found  attention  throughout  the  world. 
The  principal  letter,  addressed  to  Hon. 
Stephen  J.  Field,  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  had  its  origin  in 
a  remark  of  the  latter,  made  to  General 
Sherman,  at  Washington,  in  the  winter 
of  1868,  during  a  conversation  in  which 
allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
General’s  resignation  of  the  command 
of  the  militia  of  California,  when  it  was 
thought  that  energetic  action  on  his 
part  would  have  crushed  the  Vigilance 
movement  at  the  outset,  had  been  the 
subject  of  unfriendly  observation  in  San 
Francisco.  The  General  stated,  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  his  resignation  was  induced  by 
his  inability  to  obtain  the  necessary 


arms  for  effective  action  against  the 
Committee,  from  General  Wool,  as  orig¬ 
inally  promised  by  that  officer.  Judge 
Field  suggested  that  he  should  put  in 
writing  the  substance  of  what  he  stated, 
and  he  promised  to  do  so  at  an  early 
day.  The  principal  letter  given  below 
was  the  result  of  this  promise,  and  was 
received  by  Judge  Field  within  a  few 
weeks.  Over  five  years  afterward,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1873,  when  Judge 
Field  was  in  San  Francisco,  the  fact 
that  such  a  letter  was  in  his  possession 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  editor  of 
the  Overland,  who  sought  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication.  Judge  Field  addressed 
General  Sherman  on  the  subject,  on  his 
return  to  Washington,  under  date  of 
October  28th,  1873,  stating  that  he 
should  forward  the  letter  to  the  Over¬ 
land  Monthly,  unless  the  General  had 
objections  to  its  publication.  Judge  Field 
concluded  his  letter  with  these  words : 
“Your  letter  explains  and  justifies  your 
action  in  resigning.  Any  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  insurrectionary  move- 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by  John  H.  Carmany,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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ment  without  the  possession  of  arms  to 
equip  the  volunteers,  would  have  been 
an  idle  and  futile  proceeding.”  Append¬ 
ed  is  the  full  text  of  General  Sherman’s 
reply : 

“  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  2d,  1873. 

“  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Justice  Supreme  Court : 

“  Dear  J udge  : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  Oc¬ 
tober  28th,  and  have  looked  over  the  manuscript,  all 
in  my  own  handwriting,  prepared  for  you  some  five 
years  ago,  containing  my  personal  recollections  of 
some  of  the  events  in  which  1  took  a  part  in  San 
Francisco  in  1856.  1  have  no  objection  to  its  going 

into  the  hands  of  any  prudent  gentleman,  even  for 
publication,  if  you  think  the  time  opportune. 

“  The  success  of  that  Committee  in  purging  San 
Francisco  of  some  of  its  notoriously  bad  characters,  is 
often  quoted,  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  be  imi¬ 
tated;  and  I  have  always  thought  that,  in  our  country 
especially,  the  men  who  make  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  their  profession,  should  study  the 
case,  and  use  their  influence  to  provide  a  remedy  in 
advance,  so  that  the  industrial  classes  should  not  have 
an  excuse  for  anything  like  mobs  or  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees.  You  and  I  believe  that  with  good  juries, 
Casey,  Cora,  Hetherington/and  Brace,  could  all  have 
been  convicted  and  executed  by  due  course  of  law, 
that  San  Francisco  had  no  right  to  throw  off  on 
other  communities  her  criminal  class,  and  that  the 
Vigilance  Committee  did  not  touch  the  real  parties 
who  corrupted  the  Legislature  and  local  government. 
Again,  if  the  good  men  of  any  city  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  assume  the  functions  of  government,  the 
bad  men  have  the  same  right,  if  in  the  majority. 

“  If  you  think  my  paper  will  aid  in  the  discussion 
of  any  or  all  these  questions,  I  do  not  object  to  your 
giving  it  to  any  discreet  person  for  publication. 

“  With  great  respect,  your  friend, 

“  W.  T.  Sherman,  General .” 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  thus 
given,  the  original  letter  of  General  Sher¬ 
man  is  herewith  reproduced.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  many  citizens  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  whom  its  frank  condemnation  of 
the  Vigilance  movement  of  1856  —  a 
movement  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  attended  by  most  benefi¬ 
cial  results — will  be  distasteful;  but  all 
will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  it,  as  a  racy 
contribution  to  local  history,  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  honest  and 
patriotic  upholder  of  law  and  order,  who 
has  since,  in  obedience  to  the  same  in¬ 
stinct  which  made  him  oppose  the  Vig¬ 
ilance  Committee,  secured  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  by 


his  brilliant  services  as  a  Union  officer. 
With  these  explanations,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  letter  itself: 

“Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  25th,  1868. 

“Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field, 

“  Justice  Supreme  Court, 

“Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Sir:  —  When  at  your  room 
in  the  city. of  Washington  some  weeks 
ago,  you  asked  me  to  write  down  some 
of  the  points  which  formed  the  topic  of 
our  conversation,  relating  to  the  old 
Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Francisco. 
I  find  I  have  already  done  so,  for  my 
own  use,  and  though  I  prefer  not  to  re¬ 
vive  old  matters  of  controversy,  yet  I 
know  no  one  more  prudent  than  your¬ 
self,  in  whose  hands  I  can  place  this. 
I  therefore  copy  from  a  paper  written 
some  time  ago. 

•“  It  was  in  the  year  1856  that  I  became 
involved  in  the  Vigilance  Committee 
movement  of  San  Francisco.  I  was 
then  the  principal  resident  partner  of 
the  banking-house  of  Lucas,  Turner, 
&  Co.,  having  no  connection  with  any 
clique  or  faction,  political  or  otherwise. 
One  day,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  came  to  me 
and  said  he  was  authorized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  J.  Neely  Johnson,  to  offer  me  the 
commission  of  Major  -  General  of  the 
Militia.  I  first  laughed  at  the  idea,  and 
refused  it  peremptorily.  But  he  came 
again,  and  urged  me,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Governor  was  anxious  to  remove 
present  incumbents,  and  to  have  suita¬ 
ble  men  to  give  direction  to  the  militia 
of  the  State  ;  that  it  would  take  none  of 
my  time,  and  that  all  the  Governor 
would  ask  of  fine  was  to  give  advice  as 
to  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
certain  volunteer  companies  in  the  city, 
and  a  more  proper  organization  to  the 
citizens  generally,  liable  to  militia  duty. 
After  some  days,  I  gave  a  reluctant  con¬ 
sent,  and  the  commission  was  sent  to  me 
from  the  Governor,  who  resided  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  City. 
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“Within  a  day  or  two,  and  before  I 
had  taken  any  steps  under  the  commis¬ 
sion,  occurred  the  event  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Vigilance  Committee.  James 
King  of  Wm.  had  been  a  banker  on 
his  own  account  in  San  Francisco,  but 
finding  his  business  dwindling  away,  he 
made  a  sale  of  his  assets  and  interests 
to  Isaac  C.  Woods,  who  had  the  full  con¬ 
trol  of  Adams  &  Co.,  and  King  became 
the  manager  of  the  banking  department 
of  the  firm  (Adams  &  Co.)  He  occupied 
that  position  at  the  time  of  their  failure, 
and  instead  of  standing  by  them,  he  turn¬ 
ed  against  his  old  associates,  and  against 
Woods  especially,  who  by  public  clamor 
became  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  escaped  the  country.  King,  being 
then  out  of  employment,  established 
the  Evening  Bulletin  newspaper,  and 
began  a  general  attack  on  what  he  deem¬ 
ed  the  immoralities  and  misdemeanors 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  especially  of 
Adams  &  Co.  and  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co. 
There  was  also  at  the  same  time  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco  another  evening 
paper,  edited  by  one  Casey,  who  had 
his  printing-office  in  the  third  story  of 
our  bank  building.  '  This  man  Casey 
was  a  real  scamp,  educated  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  New  York,  and  was  most  active 
in  all  the  political  matters  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  One  day,  John  Parrott  showed 
me  an  article  in  Casey’s  paper,  which 
was  clearly  an  attempt  to  levy  black¬ 
mail  on  all  the  banks.  I  went  up  stairs 
to  Casey,  and  asked  him  what  motive 
he  could  have  for  the  article  in  question, 
so  full  of  falsehoods  and  unfair  deduc¬ 
tions.  He  tried  to  make  some  excuse, 
alleging  his  special  guardianship  of  the 
interests  of  the  poor  depositors,  etc.,  etc., 
when  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  permit 
anybody  in  our  building  to  be  concerned 
in  such  a  dirty  trick,  and-  that  if  he  ever 
attempted,  by  false  publications,  to  levy 
black -mail  on  us  and  on  our  brother 
bankers,  I  would  pitch  him  and  his  press 
out  of  the  third -story  windows.  He 


moved  his  office  away,  but  did  not*  renew 
his  attempt  at  black-mail. 

“  Soon  after,  quite  a  war  grew  up  be¬ 
tween  these  two  evening  papers  and 
their  editors,  King  and  Casey — a  regular 
fight,  a  la  Eatanswill  Gazette  and  Inde¬ 
pendent — King  assuming  to  be  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  better  classes,  and  Casey 
of  the  voters.  King  sent  to  New  York 
and  procured  the  record  of  a  case  in 
which  Casey  had  been  convicted  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  room  of  his  mistress  of  its  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.,  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  Sing  Sing  prison  for  two  years.  This 
he  published  in  extenso ,  giving  him  the 
best  of  the  fight.  The  raking  up,  and 
publishing  this  old  matter  aroused  Ca¬ 
sey’s  wrath  to  the  utmost,  and  it  seems 
he  called  on  King  in  his  sanctum,  but 
King  treated  him  rudely,  and  ordered 
him  out.  Casey  then  told  him  he  would 
shoot  him  on  sight.  This  was  no  un¬ 
usual  thing  at  that  time,  and  King  made 
no  preparation,  but  left  his  office  at  his 
usual  time,  about  five  p.  m.,  and  started 
for  his  dwelling  on  Stockton  Street.  As 
he  was  nearing  the  corner  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  Washington  streets,  he  saw 
Casey  approaching  him,  calling  on  him 
to  defend  himself.  Casey  began  firing 
when  some  thirty  steps  off,  but  King  did 
not  draw  his  pistol,  though  he  had  a 
small  one  in  his  breast-pocket,  which  fell 
out,  as  he  received  Casey’s  ball  in  his 
breast  high  up  near  the  shoulder.  He 
exclaimed  that  he  was  shot.  Several 
people  who  happened  to  be  near  ran  up, 
caught  and  carried  him  into  the  office  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  laid  him  on 
the  counter. 

“Casey  ran  up  Washington  Street  to 
the  City  Hall,  delivered  himself  to  Sher¬ 
iff  Scannell,  and  was  taken  under  a 
guard  of  policemen  to  the  jail,  on  Broad¬ 
way. 

“  In  a  very  short  time  the  news  spread, 
and  the  whole  city  became  aroused. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  Casey 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  Sheriff’s 
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hands  and  hung  at  once.  King’s  wound 
was  examined,  found  dangerous,  but  not 
necessarily  fatal.  He  was  carried  to  a 
room  in  Halleck’s  large  building  on 
Montgomery  Street,  near  by,  and  there 
received  every  possible  attention. 

“  I  had  gone  out  to  my  home  on  Har¬ 
rison  Street,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
the  city,  before  the  happening  of  these 
events;  but  my  partner,  Benj.  R.  Nisbit, 
came  out  immediately  thereafter,  and 
told  me  all  about  it,  and  said  that  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street  was  all  alive  with  people, 
and  the  subject  of  reviving  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  1851  was  openly  discuss¬ 
ed.  As  yet  I  had  done  no  act  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  new  office  as  Major- 
General  of  Militia,  and  as  it  was  none 
of  my  business  till  called  on  by  the  Sher¬ 
iff,  I  staid  at  home  quietly  that  night, 
but  early  next  morning  went  down  town, 
and  found  evident  signs  of  trouble.  I 
went  to  see  the  Sheriff  and  the  Mayor 
(Van  Ness),  and  then  went  up  to  the 
jail,  where  I  found  some  volunteers  with 
muskets,  stationed  on  the  roof.  At  that 
time,  King  was  reported  easier,  and  the 
Sheriff  did  not  apprehend  an  immediate 
attempt  at  rescue.  So  I  went  to  the 
bank  as  usual,  to  attend  to  my  own 
business;  but  soon  came  one  report 
after  another,  and  I  saw  that  the  volun¬ 
teer  companies  of  the  city  would  not 
stand  by  the  Sheriff  in  case  of  any  mob 
or  popular  demonstration.  After  some 
time,  I  became  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
I  authorized  the  city  police  to  gather  up 
the  muskets  of  these  volunteers  from 
their  armories,  and  to  put  them  in  the 
guard-rooms  of  the  jail  and  of  the  court¬ 
house.  That  night,  King  began  to  show 
signs  of  failing,  and  it  was  manifest  that, 
in  case  he  died,  the  jail  would  be  attack¬ 
ed  and  Casey  hung.  There  happened 
to  be  confined  in  the  jail,  at  this  time,  a 
man  named  Cora,  who  had  killed  the 
United  States  Marshal,  Richardson ;  he 
had  been  tried,  but  the  jury  disagreed, 
and  he  was  then  waiting  a  new  trial. 


The  jail  was  guarded  by  the  city  police, 
but  it  was  manifest  all  over  the  city  that 
the  Vigilance  Committee  were  proceed¬ 
ing  with  their  organization.  They  had 
got  possession  of  all  the  arms,  powder, 
and  ammunition  in  the  stores,  and  the 
former  volunteer  companies  had  gone 
over  to  them  almost  en  masse.  The 
newspapers,  all  with  the  exception  of 
the  Herald,  took  sides  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  against  the  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities.  These  papers  became 
in  the  highest  degree  inflammatory,  and 
drowned  all  reason  and  argument.  As 
it  would  have  been  idle  to  attempt  the 
organization  of  a  militia,  when  the  whole 
people  were  imbued  with  such  feelings, 
I  advised  the  Sheriff  that  he  must  de¬ 
pend  for  the  execution  of  his  office  sole¬ 
ly  upon  his  paid  police  and  such  an 
armed  posse  comitatus  as  he  could  mus¬ 
ter.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  sum¬ 
mon  such  a  posse ,  but  out  of  the  great 
number  summoned  only  about  fifty  re¬ 
sponded.  Among  them  I  was  one,  of 
course,  and  remember  Judge  Thornton, 
who  had  but  one  arm,  E.  D.  Baker  (the 
same  who  was  afterward  General  Baker, 
killed  at  Ball’s  Bluff),  Peachy  and  Bill¬ 
ings  (of  the  firm  of  Halleck,  Peachy  & 
Billings),  and  others,  all  sincerely  im¬ 
pressed  that  we  were  to  sustain  the  at¬ 
tack  of  a  mob,  under  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances.  We  rendezvoused 
in  the  jail,  and  spent  the  night  there, 
but  it  passed  away  without  incident.  We 
constituted  the  nucleus  of  what  after¬ 
ward  was  known  as  the  Law  and  Order 
party,  and  a  perusal  of  the  papers  of 
that  day  will  show  you  what  monsters 
of  infamy  we  were.  We  claimed  that 
the  regular  courts  were  sufficient  for 
punishing  crime,  that  they  were  well 
composed,  and  that  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace,  at  that  period  of  the  history  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  people  to  resolve 
themselves  into  a  mob,  to  commit  a 
worse  crime  than  any  they  proposed  to 
punish,  etc.,  etc.  Still,  it  was  manifest 
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we  were  in  a  vast  minority,  and  the  daily 
papers  poured  out  on  us  their  threats 
and  accusations  as  though  we  were  in 
alliance  with  criminals  and  murderers. 
Though  in  the  end  they  triumphed  over 
us,  I  know  that  we  were  right. 

“Governor  Johnson,  at  Sacramento, 
hearing  of  the  dangers  which  threaten¬ 
ed,  came  down  to  San  Francisco  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  King  was  shot. 
The  jail  was  then  guarded  by  a  few  arm¬ 
ed  policemen  and  by  the  posse  comita- 
tus  before  described.  The  Vigilance 
Committee,  then  fully  organized,  held  its 
sessions  with  closed  doors  at  the  Turn- 
verein  Hall,  on  Bush  Street.  Learning 
by  telegraph  that  the  Governor  would 
be  down  by  the  regular  boat,  about  nine 
P.M.,  C.  K.  Garrison  and  I  met  him  at 
the  wharf,  and  we  went  straight  up  to 
the  jail.  The  Governor  there  assured 
himself  that  the  prisoner  Casey  was 
safely  imprisoned,  but  that  for  defense 
against  a  mob,  the  place  was  as  weak 
as  possible.  Its  front  of  brick  was  one 
story  high,  and  its  flat  roof  was  on  a 
level  with  the  bank  or  hill  behind.  A 
few  riflemen,  posted  on  the  neighboring 
houses,  could  have  driven  our  guard 
away  from  the  roof;  and  an  assaulting 
party  could  have  run  down  the  hill  and 
got  upon  the  roof  of  the  jail,  when  with 
axes  they  could  have  cut  holes  through 
the  roof,  and  those  on  guard  inside 
would  have  been  at  their  mercy.  For 
these  reasons  I  had  posted  the  few  men 
we  had  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
brick  buildings ;  but  these  also  could 
easily  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  on 
the  whole  a  weaker  place  could  not 
have  been  found,  for  a  weak  party  to 
defend  itself  against  a  strong  one. 

“We  then  went  down  to  Montgomery 
Block,  and  talked  with  the  surgeon  in 
attendance  on  King,  who  reported  that 
he  was  failing  very  fast,  and  could  not 
live  long.  The  Governor  then  inquired 
of  us  as  to  who  composed  the  Vigilance 
Committee  —  who  were  its  leading  and 


controlling  minds,  etc. ;  and  we  answer¬ 
ed  and  explained  as  far  as  we  could,  and 
named  Wm.  T.  Coleman  as  its  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  so  happened  that  Johnson  and 
Coleman  had  been  very  friendly  when 
Coleman  kept  a  lumber-yard  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  City,  so  the  Governor  remarked 
if  he  could  only  see  Coleman  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  could  satisfy  him  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  a  mob  or  a  vigilance 
committee;  and  at  last  about  midnight 
we  concluded  to  go  up  to  the  Turner’s 
Hall,  on  Bush  Street.  The  Governor’s 
brother  William,  Garrison,  and  I  were 
still  with  him.  We  found  the  hall  all  lit 
up,  but  the  front  door  closed.  On  our 
knocking,  some  one  inside  asked,  ‘  Who 
is  there?’  The  Governor  answered, 
giving  his  and  our  names.  We  could 
hear  some  conversation  inside,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  we  entered  a  vestibule 
and  were  shown  into  a  small  side-room, 
front,  which  was  the  bar-room  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Turners.  We  could  hear  the 
voices  and  movement  of  a  large  crowd 
in  the  inner  main  hall.  Presently  Cole¬ 
man  came  in  where  we  were.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  formal  in  his  salutation. 
He  asked  the  Governor  his  business, 
when  Johnson  explained  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  intense  excitement  in  San 
Francisco,  and  had  come  down  from 
Sacramento  in  person.  He  then  asked 
Coleman  what  was  the  use  of  reviving 
the  Vigilance  Committee  then,  when  we 
had  good  courts,  and  could  easily  find 
good  juries.  Coleman  answered  :  ‘  Gov¬ 
ernor,  we  are  tired  of  having  our  people 
shot  down  in  the  streets.’  The  Gover¬ 
nor  said  he  was  ‘tired  of  it  too,’  and 
had  come  down  to  add  his  influence  to 
that  of  the  good  citizens  to  stop  it  in  a 
lawful  manner. 

Coleman  began  to  relax  somewhat, 
when  a  general  conversation  ensued. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  the  Commit¬ 
tee  would  refrain  from  all  violence,  he 
would  give  his  official  and  private  as¬ 
surance  that  Casey  should  be  kept  safe  ; 
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that  if  King  died,  the  Grand  Jury  then 
in  session  could  find  a  bill,  and  the  trial 
could  proceed  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible ;  that  he  would  undertake  that 
the  proper  court  (Norton’s)  should  post¬ 
pone  all  other  business  to  this  case  of 
Casey;  and  Johnson  added  that  he 
would  say  what  he  ought  not  to  say,  that 
if  Casey  was  duly  convicted  there  should 
not  be  any  Executive  pardon.  This 
covered  the  whole  case,  and  Coleman 
was  evidently  convinced,  but  he  said  he 
would  have  to  consult  the  Committee 
(Vigilance). 

“He  left  us  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  went 
into  the  main  hall,  and  returned  with 
five  or  six  other  persons — Tom  Smiley, 
the  brothers  Arrington,  Truett,  etc.,  who 
said  they  were  a  committee  from  the 
Vigilants.  The  whole  case  was  then 
gone  over  again,  and  the  only  question 
of  doubt  was  as  to  the  security  of  Casey 
while  awaiting  and  during  trial.  The 
Committee  mistrusted  the  Sheriff,  Scan¬ 
ned,  who  was,  they  said,  ‘one  of  the 
Casey  stripe;’  but  they  admitted  that 
Judge  Norton  was  an  upright  man,  as 
he  was  universally  known  to  be.  John¬ 
son  gave  every  possible  assurance  on 
that  head,  and  at  last  consented  that  he 
would  permit  them  to  put  some  of  their 
own  party  into  the  jail  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Sheriff’s  posse  cotnitatus.  This 
proved  to  be  the  Greek  guard  in  the 
Trojan  Horse.  It  was  then  and  there 
agreed,  in  my  opinion,  that  on  this  sin¬ 
gle  condition  the  Committee  as  a  soci¬ 
ety  bound  itself  to  abide  the  course  of 
law,  provided  they  could  be  assured 
through  a  guard  of  their  own  friends,  of 
the  safe -keeping  of  the  prisoner.  We 
returned  to  the  jail,  and  explained  to 
Sheriff  Scanned  the  terms  of  agreement 
and  in  a  short  time  after  some  half-a- 
dozen  armed  men  came  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  were  admitted  to  the  jail. 
Some  of  the  Law  and  Order  party  then 
present  took  marked  exception  to  the 
Governor’s  concession,  and  withdrew. 


“King  died  the  next  day  —  Friday,  I 
think — and  his  funeral  was  fixed  for  the 
Sunday  following.  The  papers  announ¬ 
ced  the  general  purport  of  the  Governor’s 
arrangement,  at  which  the  Law  and  Or¬ 
der  party  took  great  exception,  as  they 
said  it  was  making  terms  with  rebels 
and  traitors.  Feeling  ran  very  high.  I 
gave  the  subject  little  more  of  my  time, 
but  stuck  close  by  the  bank.  About 
eleven  a.  m.  of  Saturday,  the  Governor 
called  at  the  bank,  and  asked  me  to  walk 
with  him.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just 
received  notice  from  some  members  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  that  if  his  un¬ 
derstanding  was,  ‘that  they  could  do 
nothing  but  await  the  slow  action  of  the 
courts,  he  was  mistaken.’  He  denoun¬ 
ced  them  bitterly  for  betraying  him  offi¬ 
cially,  and  said  that  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  meet  some  of  them  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  wanted  me  to  go  along  as  a  wit¬ 
ness.  We  walked  along  down  to  Front 
Street,  to  the  store  of  Truett  &  Truett, 
and  went  to  a  room  up-stairs,  where  we 
met  a  committee  of  three,  not  the  same 
party  we  had  met  at  the  Turners’  Hall 
on  the  former  occasion.  Quite  an  angry 
discussion  followed  on  the  meaning  of 
the  previous  agreement,  and  Johnson 
repeatedly  asked  for  Coleman;  but  it  was 
manifest  that  Coleman  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  ‘  Committee,’  and  that  the  crowd 
would  have  its  own  way. 

“The  funeral  came  off  on  Sunday,  a 
most  beautiful  day.  The  churches  were 
full,  and  as  they  let  out,  the  people,  as 
by  a  common  understanding,  streamed 
toward  the  jail.  All  Telegraph  Hill  was 
crowded  with  people.  I  was  out  at  my 
house  on  Harrison  Street,  when  the 
Governor  sent  for  me,  and  I  found  him 
on  the  roof  of  the  International  Hotel, 
watching  the  crowd  as  it  gathered  about 
the  jail.  We  could  see  parties  at  the 
jail  door.  A  battalion  of  armed  men, 
with  one  or  two  guns,  were  drawn  up 
in  Broadway  facing  the  jail.  We  saw  a 
few  men  leave  this  line  and  advance  to 
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the  jail  door,  which  soon  opened  and 
admitted  them.  They  soon  came  back, 
leading  Casey  out  to  a  carriage  in  wait¬ 
ing.  Again  they  entered,  and  returned 
leading  out  Cora,  whom  they  placed  in 
another  carriage. 

“The  procession  then  formed  and  es¬ 
corted  these  two  men  publicly  through 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee-rooms  on  Front  Street;  and  while 
King’s  funeral  procession  passed  along 
Montgomery  Street  toward  the  cemetery, 
these  two  men  were  swung  out,  sus¬ 
pended  to  beams  prepared  beforehand, 
as  a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

“The  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
civil  authorities  were  powerless.  They 
stood  by  and  witnessed  a  scene  that 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  reflect  honor 
upon  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  or  the 
State  of  California.  The  whole  subject 
was  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  feel¬ 
ing.  I  thought  then,  and  think  now, 
that  the  courts  of  San  Francisco  were 
then  good,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
ministering  criminal  law  was  in  getting 
good  juries.  Had  the  men  who  led  off 
in  that  Committee  helped  to  form  good 
juries,  Casey  and  Cora  could  have  had 
a  fair  trial,  and  would  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  law,  instead  of  by  a  mob. 

“  Everybody  supposed  that  when  this 
funeral  was  over  the  matter  was  at  an 
end ;  but  to  our  surprise  the  Vigilance 
Committee  maintained  its  organization — 
resolved  itself  en  permanence ,  erected  a 
silly  fort  in  the  street  in  front  of  their 
rooms,  kept  a  sentinel  on  the  top  of 
their  building,  and  undertook  the  great 
task  of  reforming  things  generally. 
They  had  regular  sessions,  sub-commit¬ 
tees,  sheriffs,  constables,  and  a  seal. 
They  notified  a  good  many  people  to 
leave  the  country,  and  used  force  when 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  decrees. 
The  same  influence  began  to  work  in¬ 
side  their  organization  which  perverts 
and  poisons  all  our  political  organiza¬ 
tions.  While  the  better  elements  of 


society  were  at  work  intent  on  their  own 
personal  affairs,  the  idle  and  vagabond 
sought  the  power  in  existence  for  an 
easy  support,  and  through  the  Vigilance 
Committee  they  became  what  our  ward 
politicians  are  at  all  times.  Even  Syd¬ 
ney  convicts  became  judges  and  con¬ 
stables,  and  sent  around  San  Francisco 
their  absurd  writs,  with  a  big  ‘all-seeing 
eye’  impressed  thereon,  as  their  ‘great 
seal.’ 

“  This  went  on  from  month  to  month, 
and  none  of  us  knew  who  was  our  king, 
whether  the  pack  of  fellows  who  sat  at 
midnight  on  Front  Street,  or  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Legislature,  and  courts  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  State  of  California. 

“At  last  the  Governor  appealed  to 
me  to  make  another  effort  to  restore  the 
civil  authorities  to  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  thus  interrupted  by  the  usurp¬ 
ed  powers  of  this  Committee,  and  we 
met  in  person  by  appointment  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Wool’s  head -quarters  in  Benicia. 
General  Wool  then  commanded  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Pacific,  and  had  his 
office  and  rooms  at  a  hotel  on  the  main 
street  leading  up  from  the  usual  steam¬ 
boat  landing.  Johnson  came  down  in 
the  boat  from  Sacramento,  and  I  went  up 
from  San  Francisco.  We  met  at  the 
wharf,  proceeded  to  General  Wool’s 
room,  and  found  him,  as  usual,  at  his 
table,  writing.  He  received  us  very 
courteously,  when  Governor  Johnson 
proceeded  to  describe  the  condition  of 
things  in  San  Francisco,  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  fully  understood  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  then  asked  for  advice  from 
one  so  old  and  experienced  as  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  General  Wool  told  us  of  many 
events  in  his  own  career,  how  he  had 
suppressed  mutiny  in  a  certain  regiment 
in  1812;  but  he  was  very  shy  about  offer¬ 
ing  any  particular  advice  or  assistance 
in  the  then  emergency.  The  brother  of 
the  Governor,  Wm.  Neely  Johnson,  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Douglass,  were 
with  him,  and  we  all  spent  the  evening 
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and  night  with  General  Wool.  The  next 
morning,  by  General  Wool’s  invitation, 
we  accompanied  him  in  his  inspection 
of  the  Arsenal  —  the  last  day  of  May,  I 
think  it  was  — and  when  General  Wool 
was  inspecting  the  guard  —  armed  with 
musketoons  with  sword  bayonets  —  he 
turned  to  me  and  said:  ‘How  would 
these  do?’  In  the  Arsenal  store-room, 
I  recognized  some  boxes  containing 
muskets  and  rifles  of  the  old  pattern, 
and  cartridges  in  kegs, which  we  had  tak¬ 
en  to  California  in  1846,  in  the  ship  Lex¬ 
ington,  around  Cape  Horn.  I  pointed 
them  outand  said  they  were  good  enough, 
for  the  men  could  carry  the  cartridges 
in  their  breeches  pockets,  and  the  caps 
in  their  vests.  Still,  up  to  that  time, 
General  Wool  had  given  us  no  promise 
of  help.  From  the  Arsenal  we  all  went 
to  the  officers’  quarters,  where  we  saw 
Captain  D.  R.  Jones,  then  on  General 
Wool’s  staff,  and  his  wife,  who  was  born 
Becky  Taylor,  niece  of  President  Tay¬ 
lor.  While  I  sat  on  the  front  porch 
with  them,  I  saw  the  Governor,  General 
Wool,  and  Secretary  Douglass  in  earn¬ 
est  conversation,  but  I  did  not  hear 
what  was  said. 

“We  left  General  Wool  there,  and 
drove  rapidly  in  buggies  over  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  at  Mare  Island,  to  see  Com¬ 
modore  (now  Admiral)  Farragut.  We 
found  him  there  at  the  yard,  and  advis¬ 
ed  with  him,  and  asked  the  use  of  a 
naval  vessel ;  our  purpose  being  to  have 
it  load  up  with  arms  and  ammunition  at 
the  Arsenal,  and  to  drop  down  to  San 
Francisco,  by  the  time  we  needed  it. 
The  John  Adams,  sloop  -  of  -  war,  was 
lying  in  the  stream,  and  was  the  only 
available  vessel ;  but  Farragut  said  that 
the  standing  orders  of  the  navy  forbade 
his  using  a  national  ship  in  any  local 
trouble,  and  he  gave  us  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  look  to  him  for  help. 

“We  again  drove  back  to  Benicia, 
and  got  there  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  usual  time  of  arrival  of  the  up  steam¬ 


er  for  Sacramento.  We  found  General 
Wool  at  his  hotel,  who  inquired,  ‘What 
luck  ?  ’  Johnson  answered,  ‘  Not  much,’ 
and  he  accompanied  us  to  the  wharf. 
As  the  Governor  designed  to  go  up  to 
Sacramento,  and  I  to  San  Francisco,  he 
began  to  sum  up  to  me  our  general 
plan  of  action,  which  was  substantially 
this  :  A  man  named  Maloney  had  been 
arrested,  and  was  then  imprisoned  in 
San  Francisco,  by  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee;  some  one  was  to  apply  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus ,  which  we  took  it  for 
granted  would  be  resisted;  when  the 
Sheriff  was  to  call  on  me  as  commander 
of  the  militia  of  that  district,  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  execute  his  writ.  I  was 
then  to  call  out  the  militia,  etc.  At  this 
point  I  said  to  the  Governor  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  call  out  the  militia, 
unless  I  knew  they  could  be  armed. 
‘Well,’  said  Johnson,  ‘General  Wool 
has  promised  them.’  I  said,  ‘  No,  he 
has  not;’  but  Johnson  reiterated  that 
he  had  so  promised,  and  he  remembered 
it  was  made  to  him  and  Douglass  when 
I  was  not  present.  He  then  called  Gen¬ 
eral  Wool  and  Douglass  to  where  we 
stood  apart  from  the  crowd  on  the  wharf, 
and  he  went  over  the  whole  ground 
again.  General  Wool  said  :  ‘Governor, 
you  must  first  issue  your  proclamation, 
calling  on  the  Committee  to  disband, 
and  to  desist  from  a  further  exercise  of 
their  unlawful  power.’  Johnson  said, 
‘Well,  I  will  do  that  right  away,’  and 
then  he  went  on  repeating  the  rest  of 
the  proposition,  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Malone}',  the. 
assumed  resistance  by  the  Committee, 
and  then  the  call  for  the  militia.  Gen¬ 
eral  Wool  said  that  was  ‘all  right.’ 
Governor  Johnson  then  said:  ‘Sher¬ 
man,  here,  is  very  particular,  and  won’t 
do  anything  unless  he  hears  you  (Gen¬ 
eral  Wool)  say  he  shall  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  arms  and  ammunition.’ 

“General  Wool  then  said  plainly  that 
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if  the  Governor  made  the  proclamation, 
and  the  writ  was  resisted,  on  our  certi¬ 
fying  the  facts  to  him  he  would  give  us 
the  necessary  arms  and  ammunition.  I 
answered,  that  was  all  I  wanted,  and 
that  he,  the  Governor,  might  ‘go  ahead.’ 
This  occurred  on  the  wharf  at  Benicia, 
as  the  regular  Sacramento  boat  was  in 
sight  coming  from  San  Francisco,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  parted,  and  the 
Governor,  his  brother,  and  Douglass, 
went  off  in  the  boat.  I  had  to  remain 
some  time  longer  for  the  down  boat,  and 
during  that  time  I  am  sure  that  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  General  Wool  further,  that  I 
had  hoped  to  get  from  Commodore  Far- 
ragut  a  vessel  of  war  (the  John  Adams, 
if  possible),  to  load  up  the  ammunition 
and  muskets,  and  to  drop  down  some 
night  to  Rincon  Point,  San  Francisco; 
but  he  having  refused  the  vessel,  I  would 
have  to  make  other  arrangements.  I 
further  explained,  that  I  had  no  doubt  I 
could  get  a  thousand  men  to  respond  to 
my  call ;  that  I  would  assemble  them  by 
night  at  a  battery  he  (General  Wool) 
had  caused  to  be  erected  at  the  Marine 
Hospital,  Rincon  Point,  where  were 
mounted  six  thirty -two -pounders,  and 
then  I  would  send  word  to  the  Vigilance 
Committee  to  disband,  or  I  would  blow 
their  block  of  buildings  (in  which  they 
had  their  place  of  assembly,  their  court¬ 
room,  and  their  jail)  to  atoms.  I  said  I 
already  had  Charles  P.  Stone  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  ex-officers  of  the  army,  who 
would  stand  by  me.  I  made  some  in- 
quiryabout  the  sponges,  ramrods,  ammu¬ 
nition,  etc.,  for  the  thirty-two-pounders, 
and  the  General  thought  they  were  stor¬ 
ed  in  the  Marine  Hospital.  He  called 
to  Captain  Callendar,  who  happened  to 
be  near,  and  asked  him  about  this  bat¬ 
tery.  Callendar  began  to  explain  why 
the  guns  had  not  been  brought  away  in 
compliance  with  some  previous  order, 
when  the  General  added,  ‘Never  mind, 
Captain,  you  may  leave  them  for  the 
present ;  they  may  be  needed.’  These 
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little  matters  were  impressed  on  my  mem¬ 
ory  by  subsequent  events.  I  did  not 
then,  nor  for  a  month  after,  dream  that 
General  Wool  would  back  down  from 
his  promise. 

That  evening  —  namely,  the  night  of 
May  31st,  1856 — I  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  Within  a  few  days  appear¬ 
ed  the  Governor’s  proclamation,  reciting 
the  facts,  and  commanding  all  good  cit¬ 
izens  to  abandon  the  unlawful  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  allow  the  civil  authorities  to 
resume  the  exercise  of  their  proper  func¬ 
tions.  In  a  day  or  so  after  this,  Judge 
Terry,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  the 
writ  commanding  the  Sheriff  to  bring 
before  him  the  body  of  Maloney,  etc. 
This  writ  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  dep¬ 
uty,  who  tried  to  enter  the  rooms  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  on  Front  Street, 
but  was  kicked  out.  A  return  was  made 
to  the  writ  accordingly,  when  I,  as  Ma¬ 
jor-General  of  the  Militia,  was  ordered 
by  the  Governor  to  enforce  it.  The  mi¬ 
litia  had  no  existence  in  fact,  and  had  to 
be  created  out  of  a  divided  and  excited 
people.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1856,  I  is¬ 
sued  a  general  order  and  had  it  publish¬ 
ed  in  all  the  newspapers,  in  which  order 
I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  dangers 
to  society  and  good  government  in  such 
an  irresponsible  body  as  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  and  called  on  the  people  to 
come  forward  and  enroll  into  companies 
and  regiments  according  to  law,  prom¬ 
ising  them  that  if  called  into  actual  serv¬ 
ice,  I  would  provide  the  arms  and  am¬ 
munition.  This  occasioned  renewed  ex¬ 
citement,  for  the  newspapers  were  all 
still  in  the  interest  of  the  Committee,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Herald.  Spite  of  the  press, 
there  were  many  good  people  who  had 
sense  enough  to  comprehend  the  case, 
and  who  saw  to  what  abuses  this  com¬ 
mittee  might  lead,  and  who  began  to  en¬ 
roll  their  names.  Five  or  six  companies 
were  formed,  and  about  800  names  were 
enrolled.  The  Vigilance  Committee  was 
supposed  to  have  about  3,000  men  en- 
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rolled  and  armed.  But  some  of  their 
leaders  did  not  wish  for  a  collision  in 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco;  and  they 
began  to  approach  me  and  to  beg  me  to 
desist,  telling  me  they  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  their  work,  and  would  soon  qui¬ 
etly  disband.  I  merely  answered,  that 
as  soon  as  I  had  a  force  adequate  to  the 
end,  I  would  be  forced  to  act.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  unlawful  committee;  but  there 
were  men  not  of  their  organization,  such 
as  Joe  Baldwin,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  and  others,  that  went  between  us, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  certain  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  preparing  for  an  indefinite 
adjournment. 

“One  day  a  man  came  into  the  bank, 
and  asked  me  the  usual  question,  ‘  Sher¬ 
man,  when  do  you  expect  to  get  arms  for 
your  militia  ?  ’  I  answered  that  was  my 
business ;  it  was  enough  that  I  had 
promised  them.  He  then  said,  ‘You 
know  I  am  your  friend,  and,  I  tell  you, 
if  you  expect  to  get  them  of  General 
Wool  you  will  be  disappointed,  for  I 
heard  him  say  he  would  not  give  arms 
to  be  used  against  the  people.’  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  at  this,  and  at  once 
telegraphed  to  Governor  Johnson  in 
Sacramento,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
to  General  Wool  at  Benicia  a  strong 
letter  (no  copy  retained),  reminding  him 
of  all  the  details  of  his  promise,  and  add¬ 
ing  that  my  opinion  was  that  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  arms  was  all  that  I  wanted;  for, 
with  the  certainty  that  I  could,  at  op¬ 
tion,  arm  our  party,  I  knew  the  other 
would  disband.  I  asked  an  immediate 
answer,  and  told  him  I  should  sit  up 
until  midnight  for  the  Stockton  boat,  by 
which  he  could  send  his  letter.  No  an¬ 
swer  came.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
day,  I  got  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
the  Governor  to  meet  him  that  evening 
at  Benicia.  I  got  to  the  wharf  at  Be¬ 
nicia  about  6  P.  m.,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor,  and  met  there  Captain 
Arnold,  United  States  Army,  an  aid  to 


General  Wool,  who  had  in  his  hand  an 
official  paper,  which  he  said  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  me;  but  he  added,  that,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  come  up  in  person,  he  prefer¬ 
red  to  return  the  letter  to  General  Wool. 
We  went  together  to  the  General’s  room, 
when  the  General  declined  to  give  me 
the  letter,  saying  its  substance  was  con¬ 
tained  in  one  he  had  sent  to  Governor 
Johnson  at  Sacramento,  a  copy  of  which 
he  read  to  me  from  his  letter-book. 

A  large  party  of  gentlemen  had  gone 
up  in  the  same  boat  with  me  from  San 
Francisco,  to  see  General  Wool  and  the 
Governor.  Among  them  were  Messrs. 
Crockett,  Donohue,  Captain  Ritchie, 
Henry  S.  Foote,  Bailie  Peyton,  and 
others,  all  professing  not  to  belong  to 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  but  simply 
citizens  anxious  to  prevent  strife.  They 
bore  a  proposition  to  the  Governor,  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  would  not  arm  my 
militia,  they  would  promise  that  the  Vig¬ 
ilance  Committee  should  adjourn,  and 
subject  themselves  to  indictment  and 
trial  for  past  acts.  I  refused  to  treat 
with  them,  because,  in  a  military  sense, 
there  should  be  no  treating  with  muti¬ 
neers  or  rebels ;  but  I  thought  and  said 
that  the  Governor,  being  a  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  might  and  should  hear  them.  As 
I  left  General  Wool’s  room,  I  met  some 
of  these  gentlemen  outside,  and,  at  their 
request,  I  took  them  in  and  introduced 
them,  and  then  again  I  started  for  the 
wharf  to  meet  the  Governor  on  his  ar¬ 
rival.  He  soon  came,  accompanied  by 
Judge  Terry,  Edward  Baker,  Volney  E. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jones  (of  Palmer,  Cook  & 
Co.),  Douglass,  and  others.  We  walked 
up  together,  and  the  Governor  was  fu¬ 
rious  at  what  he  termed  Wool’s  base¬ 
ness  and  falsehood.  He  went  on  at  a 
terrible  rate,  and  refused  to  go  to  the 
same  hotel  where  the  General  staid,  but 
passed  it  and  proceeded  up  the  street  to 
another  tavern,  where  he  secured  a  large 
room  on  the  second  floor  over  the  bar¬ 
room.  There  we  talked  the  matter  over, 
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and  I  explained  that  we  were  in  a  bad 
way;  without  arms  we  were  powerless, 
and  a  mere  laughing-stock;  that  he  (Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson)  had  better  secure  the  best 
terms  he  could  through  the  mediation  of 
the  committee  of  citizens  before  refer¬ 
red  to.  Terry  and  Baker  did  not  think 
so,  and  swore  they  would  call  for  miners 
from  the  mountains,  who  would  sweep 

‘the  d - d  pork -sellers  into  the  bay,’ 

etc.  I  argued  that  if  we  called  for  min¬ 
ers,  they  also  would  bring  into  San 
Francisco  an  equal  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  Committee,  and,  having  secured 
the  press,  they  could  operate  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  better  than  we.  In  the  midst  of  this 
conversation,  a  servant  entered  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  citizens’  committee  as  be¬ 
low.  Governor  Johnson,  remembering 
the  sad  experience  with  the  committee 
at  the  Turners’  Hall,  in  San  Francisco, 
insisted  on  all  communications  being  in 
writing.  Accordingly,  Crockett  sent  in 
a  written  note,  asking  an  interview,  which 
was  granted,  and  all  of  them  came  in 
and  were  seated.  Mr.  Crockett,  as  their 
spokesman,  rose  and  explained  very  ful¬ 
ly  the  state  of  affairs  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  object  of  their  mission.  After 
he  was  through,  the  Governor  said  he 
would  reply  in  writing,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  withdrew.  Terry  sat  all  the  time 
with  his  hat  on,  and  his  feet  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  sent  for, 
and  the  Governor  drafted  his  answer, 
which  he  read  aloud;  then,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  one  and  another,  he  altered, 
erased,  and  changed  the  phraseology, 
until  it  amounted  to  less  than  nothing. 
I  became  convinced  that  rash  counsels 
would  prevail,  and  I  withdrew,  and  went 
back  to  General  Wool’s  room,  where  I 
found  many  of  the  same  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee  talking  and  discussing  the  affair. 
After  awhile,  I  asked  General  Wool, 
emphatically,  for  the  letter  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  me,  and  which  his  aid  had  return¬ 
ed  to  him,  saying  that  my  communication 
was  in  writing  and  I  was  entitled  to  a 


similar  reply.  He  began  to  explain  to 
the  gentlemen  present  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  our  former  visit,  and  stated  them 
very  correctly  up  to  the  conversation  on 
the  wharf,  but  he  seemed  purposely  to 
omit  that.  I  alleged  that  his  promise 
of  arms  at  that  particular  time  was  pre¬ 
cise  and  emphatic;  that  on  the  basis  of 
his  promise  to  me  I  had  made  mine  to 
the  militia,  and  that  my  veracity  and 
honor  were  involved.  At  last,  Bailie 
Peyton  spoke  up,  and  said,  ‘General 
Wool,  I  think  that  General  Sherman  is 
entitled  to  the  written  answer;’  where¬ 
upon  General  Wool  handed  me  the  seal¬ 
ed  letter,  which  still  lay  on  his  table.  I 
broke  the  seal  and  read  it  (no  copy  re¬ 
tained).  It,  too,  was  inconclusive.  He 
did  not  therein,  in  terms,  deny  having 
made  the  promise.  But  he  referred  to 
some  old  law  and  army  regulation,  for¬ 
bidding  the  issue  of  Government  arms 
to  citizens  without  the  orders  of  the  War 
Department.  After  reading  the  letter, 
I  explained  how  I  was  personally  com¬ 
promised,  and  all  I  asked  of  him  was  to 
admit  his  ‘promise,’  and  then  to  say  that 
subsequent  reflection,  or  a  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  made  him  consider  it 
unwise  to  risk  the  consequences.  But 
he  would  not  do  this,  and  never  did. 
This  question  of  veracity  remained  open, 
but  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  passing 
events. 

“After  this  interview,  T  again  return¬ 
ed  to  Governor  Johnson’s  room,  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  had  happened,  and  gave  it 
as  my  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  General  Wool  from  his 
resolve  not  to  help  us  with  arms  ;  that  I 
had  exhausted  my  efforts  in  trying  to 
help  him  (the  Governor)  in  his  most  un¬ 
pleasant  office,  and  that  I  ought  to  re¬ 
sign  and  give  my  whole  time  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my  business  partners,  who 
were  non-residents,  and  lived  in  St. 
Louis.  He  made  no  objections,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  obliged  for  my  past  acts 
and  present  sympathy,  and  said  he  ex- 
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pected  as  much.  I  sat  down,  wrote  my 
letter  of  resignation,  which  he  accepted 
on  the  spot;  and  he  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  my  place  Volney  E.  Howard, 
then  present.  That  night  I  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  and  kept  clear  of  all  civ¬ 
il  complications  ever  after. 

“The  newspapers  in  San  Francisco 
the  next  morning  announced  all  these 


changes;  that  the  attempt  to  put  the 
Vigilance  Committee  down  by  force  of 
arms  had  failed,  and  that  the  proposed 
compromise  also  had  amounted  to  noth¬ 
ing.  The  Committee  thereby  took  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  afterward  had  full  sway 
in  San  Francisco,  until  it  gradually 
subsided,  and  merged  into  a  political 
party.” 


THE  BELLE  OF  MONTEREY. 


THE  Monterey  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  was  a  vastly  different  town 
from  the  Monterey  of  to-day.  The  silent 
streets,  now  the  almost  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  geese,  cows,  and  nomadic  hogs, 
then  echoed  to  the  ringing  hoofs  of  the 
gayly  attired  Caballero's  horse;  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  English  and  American  naval 
officer  contrasted  with  the  staid  black 
mantilla  of  the  pretty  seTiorita;  the  guitar 
tinkled  on  moonlit  nights  under  the  lat¬ 
tice  of  the  dark -eyed  belle;  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  Spanish  life  mingled  with  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  a  prosperous  sea¬ 
port  town.  Now,  an  untenanted  harbor, 
a  mass  of  half-ruined,  unoccupied  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  drowsy  air  of  neglect  and  in¬ 
difference,  constitute  the  modern  Mon¬ 
terey.  Still,  the  roses  and  the  tall  holly¬ 
hocks  cling  levingly  to  the  adobe  walls, 
and  peep  in  through  the  low  windows ; 
but  the  blushing,  olive -cheeked  girls 
that  offered  them  to  the  lounging  woo¬ 
ers  at.the  garden  gates  twenty-five  years 
ago  have  grown  into  dowdy  matrons,  wrin¬ 
kled  by  family  cares,  or  else  sleep  peace¬ 
fully  in  the  old  grave -yard,  whose  mar¬ 
gin  is  washed  by  the  spring-tides,  which, 
knowing  no  change,  murmur  yet  as  of 
old  on  the  crescent  beach. 

With  all  its  dreary  somnolence,  there 
is  a  charm  about  this  old  town,  sitting 
like  some  sad  widow  by  the  sea,  mourn¬ 
ing  the  commerce  which  has  deserted 


her,  and  yet,  in  all  her  grief,  Enoch  Ar¬ 
den  like,  hoping  and  waiting  for  a  sail, 
and  seeing 

“The  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  heaven, 

The  hollow-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail.” 

Slowly  in  the  bay  sunk  the  evening 
sun  on  the  24th  of  December,  1848. 
Across  the  waters  streamed  its  last 
golden  and  purple  rays,  glistening  on 
the  wet  sands,  tenderly  shimmering 
through  the  branches  of  the  oaks  that 
stood  in  the  old  Spanish  grave-yard,  and 
disappearing  among  the  pines  that  sen¬ 
tineled  the  hill-tops  in  the  background. 

Maria  Ignacia  Gomez,  as  the  angelus 
bell  rung  out  from  the  Mission  church, 
crossed  herself  devoutly,  for  a  moment 
neglecting  the  rose-vine  that  climbed  to 
the  red-tiled  roof  of  her  low,  long  dwell¬ 
ing.  And  as  she  stood  in  the  garden, 
with  crossed  hands  and  large  brown 
eyes  uplifted,  her  black  shawl  drooping 
from  her  graceful  shoulders,  and  her  red 
lips  moving  in  prayer,  a  painter  could 
desire  no  better  model  for  a  Madonna  or 
an  Evangeline,  for  her  face  had  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  one,  with  the  resigned 
expression  of  patient  waiting  of  the  oth¬ 
er.  A  sour -looking,  querulous  face  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  deep  window. 

“Come  here,  Maria;  ’tis  supper¬ 
time.” 

“Yes,  madre  mia; ”  and  Maria,  se- 
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curing  the  erratic  vine  to  a  nail  in  the 
adobe  wall,  entered  the  house. 

Ten  years  before  the  date  of  our  sto¬ 
ry,  when  Maria’s  sweet  womanhood 
was  at  its  dawn,  for  many  a  mile  rode 
in  the  youth  of  the  southern  country  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  and  exchange  a  word 
with  the  belle  of  Monterey.  A  rose-bud 
from  her  fingers  was  a  rare  gift,  to  be 
carefully  preserved  and  worn  with  pride, 
and  a  kind  glance  from  her  brown  eyes 
sent  the  recipient  back  to  his  rancho  on 
the  Salinas  a  happy  man.  Never  a  cloud 
rested  on  that  calm,  earnest  face,  nor 
passion  found  a  moment’s  harbor  in  her 
breast.  But  at  last  her  sorrow  came,  in 
this  wise : 

In  June,  1838,  the  stout  ship  Delight 
furled  her  canvas  and  dropped  her  an¬ 
chor  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  She  was 
owned  by  the  great  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  bound  north  to  drain  the 
posts  of  the  company  on  the  Frazer  and 
Columbia  rivers  of  the  valuable  furs  which 
lay  in  their  store -houses.  The  super¬ 
cargo  of  the  Delight ,  James  Gilmour, 
was  a  son  of  the  vice-president  of  this 
opulent  corporation,  and  showing  a  pos¬ 
itive  disinclination  for  each  and  all  of 
the  learned  professions,  and  expressing 
a  hearty  contempt  for  the  humdrum  life 
of  Europe,  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
the  Pacific  shores,  to  drink  his  fill  of  the 
adventures  for  which  he  thirsted.  He 
was  a  youth  of  a  singular  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  very  undemonstrative,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  some  decided  opinions  of  the 
dilettante  life  of  the  wealthy  youth  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  won  for  him  in 
his  university  day§  the  title  of  “The 
Radical.”  The  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  jury  of  old  wise-heads  to  whom  Gil¬ 
mour,  senior,  had  appealed  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  son’s  character,  was,  that  James 
was  talented,  but  odd — an  eccentric 
young  man,  in  fact  —  who,  unless  travel 
tempered  him  down,  would  never  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  merchant  office  within 
whose  dusty  precincts  his  father  had 


amassed  a  bulky  fortune.  So  James 
found  himself  aboard  the  Delight ,  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and, 
though  nominally  supercargo,  really  in 
that  tangled  maze  of  a  young  man  in 
pursuit  of  a  vocation. 

“Captain  Brown,”  said  Gilmour,  aft¬ 
er  that  worthy  seaman  had  squared  the 
yards  to  his  satisfaction,  got  his  fancy 
waist -cloths  at  the  gangway,  and  in¬ 
spected  the  fitting -on  of  the  “good 
clothes”  which  a  merchant  vessel  dons 
in  port — “  do  you  know  any  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this  odd-looking  village  on  the 
hill-side?” 

“‘Village!’  Mr.  Gilmour.  I  pray 
you  don’t  call  this  a  village.  This  is  a 
city,  sir  —  the  first  city  in  California  — 
and  if  I  mistake  not,”  continued  the 
captain,  “yonder  at  the  custom-house 
stands  the  alcalde ,  a  hospitable  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  our  company  is  indebted 
for  many  favors.” 

A  few  moments  afterward,  both  speak¬ 
ers  were  heartily  greeted  by  that  official, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  boat’s  keel  grated 
on  the  sand,  welcomed  them  to  Monte¬ 
rey. 

Among  the  many  young  and  pretty 
Spanish  girls  whom  Gilmour  met  in 
Monterey  was  Maria  Ignacia.  A  spir¬ 
it  of  rivalry  induced  him  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  the  lists  with  the  Spanish  gal¬ 
lants  who  strove  for  the  fair  Maria’s 
smiles.  He  was  more  than  successful. 
The  difference  of  his  manner,  his  reci¬ 
tals  of  adventure  in  Europe,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  grand  places  of  histo¬ 
ry,  were  something  so  novel  to  Maria, 
so  totally  different  from  the  stereotyped 
compliments  of  her  wooers,  that  she 
found  a  charm  in  his  society  which,  in 
her  innocence,  she  cared  not  to  conceal. 
But  the  end  came  at  last.  The  Delight 
was  to  proceed  northward,  and  the  su¬ 
percargo  prepared  to  take  leave  of  all 
his  Spanish  friends. 

“And  so,  Maria,”  said  Gilmour,  on 
the  evening  preceding  his  departure, 
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“our  pleasant  visit  comes  to  an  end. 
Well,  I  have  improved  my  Spanish  ;  and 
you,  little  Madonna,  if  ever  the  fates 
take  you  to  England,  will  recognize  the 
abbeys  and  the  churches  from  my  de¬ 
scriptions.” 

Maria  Ignacia  did  not  reply,  but 
stooped  to  pick  up  an  abalone  shell, 
which,  wet  and  sheeny,  lay  in  the  sand 
at  her  feet. 

“And  now,  Maria,  I  have  only  one 
request  to  make,  which  our  charming 
acquaintance  warrants.  It  has  three 
parts,  however  —  a  souvenir  from  this 
dark  hair  of  yours;  a  letter,  now  and 
then,  when  you  weary  of  your  Monterey 
lovers,  and  wish  to  talk  to  me  across  the 
water;  and— a  kiss.” 

Still  no  answer  from  the  girl,  who, 
with  eyes  cast  down,  strolled  along  by 
his  side. 

“Then  I  take  it  for  granted  that  my 
prayers  prevail,  Maria?” 

Her  soft  eyes  were  raised  to  his,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  find  how  pale  the 
face  was,  and  how  moist  the  rounded 
cheek.  He  raised  her  lips  to  his  with  a 
half-sigh,  and  then,  as  if  a  new  thought 
had  suddenly  struck  him,  said,  abrupt¬ 
ly,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  her: 

“  Good  God !  it  can’t  be  so,  Maria ! 
Tell  me — do  you  love  me?” 

The  wonderful  passion  in  the  full 
brown  eyes,  so  tender  and  despairing, 
told  him  all;  and  then,  like  a  foolish 
young  man,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
swore  all  the  oaths  that  all  lovers  have 
so  often  sworn  and  so  often  broken; 
and  when  they  strolled  back  over  the 
sands,  Maria’s  tears  were  gone,  and 
James  Gilmour  clasped  the  hand  of  his 
promised  wife. 

This  was  all  the  romance  in  Maria’s 
life.  The  next  day  the  Delight  sailed, 
and  for  ten  years  neither  ship  nor  super¬ 
cargo  were  heard  of  in  Monterey.  But 
she  never  married.  She  had  a  strange 
way  of  every  evening  walking  to  the  hill¬ 
top  where  the  old  fort  stood,  and  look¬ 


ing  wistfully  out  across  the  water  ;  then 
sorrowfully  and  resignedly  returning  to 
her  home,  nursing  her  invalid  and  sour- 
tempered  mother,  and  training  the  roses 
about  the  adobe  walls. 

On  this  Christmas  eve,  Maria  Igna¬ 
cia,  kneeling  before  her  old-fashioned 
engraving  of  the  Madonna,  thought  of 
the  manger  in  Bethlehem  centuries  ago, 
and  wondered  sorrowfully  if  James  Gil¬ 
mour  was  enjoying  in  his  English  home 
the  Christmas-tree  and  the  mistletoe, 
and  aH  those  games  he  had  told  her  of 
when  they  walked  on  the  sands  ten  years 
ago.  And  then  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  that  June  evening  when  he  kissed  her 
lips  and  called  her  his  wife. 

Boom*!  boom  !  boom  !  through  the  still 
night-air. 

Maria  opened  her  window  and  look¬ 
ed  out.  A  party  of  Portuguese  whalers 
went  rapidly  by,  and  she  learned  from 
their  excited  exclamations  that  a  ship 
had  gone  ashore  on  the  Point  Pinos 
rocks. 

“May  God  and  the  Virgin  succor 
them !  ”  she  murmured  piously,  as  she 
hurried  to  wrap  her  shawl  around  her, 
and  was  soon  in  the  street. 

Everyone  was  astir.  Men  on  horse¬ 
back  with  ropes  rode  furiously  along  the 
beach  and  toward  the  Point;  the  whalers 
manned  their  boats,  set  their  sails,  and 
sped  before  the  blast  through  the  moon¬ 
lit  water.  They  were  all  too  late.  The 
cruel,  pointed  rocks  had  torn  the- ill-fated 
vessel  to  fragments;  and  the  breakers 
dallied  with  spar  and  mast,  now  flinging 
them  high  up  on  the  beach,  and  again 
drawing  them  back  to  hurl  them  once 
more  against  the  brown  cliffs.  But  not 
a  single  body  did  the  waves  throw  up 
that  night. 

Christmas  Day  dawned,  and  when 
Maria  Ignacia  Gomez  looked  from  her 
window  down  to  the  crescent  beach,  she 
saw  a  crowd  of  men  standing  about 
something.  They  lifted  it  up  and  bore 
it  through  the  street,  and  to  her  door, 
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for  hers  was  the  house  nearest  the 
beach. 

“Is  he  dead?”  she  asked,  fearfully. 

“When  we  first  saw  him,”  said  a 
whaler,  “he  was  clinging  to  a  spar,  and 
before  we  got  the  boat  out  he  was  wash¬ 
ed  ashore.” 

They  laid  him  on  a  bed.  His  dark 
beard  was  full  of  sand  and  weeds,  and  a 
white  froth  issued  from  his  lips :  a  fine¬ 
ly  built  man — handsome,  no  doubt,  when 
those  eyes,  now  staring  so  blindly,  had 
light  and  life,  and  those  well -cut  lips 
moved  and  smiled. 

“Maria — Maria,  what  ails  you?” 

She  was  standing  by  the  bedside,  her 
hands  crossed  over  her  breast,  her  eyes 
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as  fixed  and  vacant  as  the  dead  before 
her. 

“  O,  my  beloved  !  ”  she  moaned,  lay¬ 
ing  her  white  face  on  his  bruised  and 
stained  breast;  “at  last,  after  so  many 
years.”  And  then  she  smoothed  back 
the  tangled  hair,  and  wiped  the  foam 
from  the  livid  lips,  and  straightened  out 
the  limbs  of  him  who  had  come  to  seek 
her  after  so  long. 

For  it  was  her  great  consolation  that 
he  had  been  true  even  to  death.  They 
buried  him  behind  the  old  fort,  and 
Maria  took  up  the  thread  of  her  life 
again.  And  now  the  roses  were  doub¬ 
ly  dear  to  her,  for  they  “Were  for  his 
grave. 
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IT  was  during  the  exquisitely  fine 
weather  at  the  end  of  November, 
1873,  that  we  determined  to  go  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  excursion  in  Mendocino  County. 
Leaving  town  at  half- past  two,  at  eight 
o’clock,  by  boat  and  rail,  we  arrived  at 
Cloverdale.  At  seven  o’clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  in  the  stage  going 
north.  The  morning  ride  over  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills,  and  through  Anderson  Valley, 
was  very  enjoyable.  Leaving  the  valley, 
we  came  to  the  great  coast  redwood  belt. 
At  its  outskirts  the  trees  are  scattering, 
and  composed  of  oaks,  madronas,  lau¬ 
rels,  and  firs,  with  an  occasional  red¬ 
wood —  the  tree  of  the  forest;  and,  as 
the  evening  drew  on,  we  were  complete¬ 
ly  surrounded  by  them.  At  dusk  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  small  hostelry  at  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Novarro  River.  Here  we 
remained  the  night.  At  daybreak  next 
morning,  we  were  again  en  route.  We 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  forest,  and  it 
was  frosty,  damp,  foggy,  and  depressing 
in  the  extreme.  A  mile  after  starting, 
we  were  requested  by  the  gentlemanly 


driver  to  walk  up  the  hill.  Numbed 
with  cold,  we  cheerfully  acquiesced. 
On  we  tramped  before  the  stage,  up  a 
long,  winding,  narrow  road,  wide  enough 
for  only  one  vehicle;  steep  as  a  staircase 
in  some  places,  and  with  sharp,  abrupt 
turns.  If  you  had  an  imaginative  dis¬ 
position,  you  might  almost  fancy  you 
were  in  an  underground  passage :  colos¬ 
sal  trees  on  either  side  of  you,  whose 
overhanging  branches  shut  out  the  sky; 
dense  underbrush  limiting  the  range  of 
your  vision  to  the  extent  of  your  road ; 
not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen  but  a 
dull,  half-frozen,  slimy  slug.  You  stop 
and  listen  ;  but  not  a  sound  is  heard  be¬ 
yond  the  occasional  drip  of  the  con¬ 
densed  fog.  Your  sense  of  smell  is  op¬ 
pressed  by  an  all -pervading  compound 
odor  of  pine-balsam  and  decaying  veg¬ 
etation.  The  ground  under  your  feet  is 
a  soft,  slippery  clay.  But  on  we  mount, 
three  or  four  miles ;  when  vistas  begin 
to  open,  intervals  between  the  trees  be¬ 
gin  to  widen.  We  have  reached  a  height 
above  the  fog,  and  attained  the  summit. 
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We  are,  in  fact,  on  the  backbone  of  the 
ridge ;  and  well  are  we  rewarded,  by 
most  exquisite  views.  On  either  side 
are  deep,  winding  canons,  miles  in  tor¬ 
tuous  length,  a  sea  of  heavy,  rolling  fog 
shutting  out  half  their  depth;  hills,  high¬ 
er  than  the  one  we  are  standing  on, 
bounding  us  on  every  side,  and  all,  ev¬ 
erything,  everywhere  covered  with  ma¬ 
jestic  trees  similar  to  those  that  immedi¬ 
ately  surround  us. 

Soon,  however,  we  commence  a  rapid 
descent,  and,  reaching  the  valley,  we  are 
still  further  impressed  with  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  num¬ 
ber  and  vastness  of  these  magnificent 
trees.  The  road  we  are  now  traveling 
over  is  soft  and  slushy — bark  in  some 
places,  corduroy  in  others;  but  we  are 
approaching  the  coast,  and  the  hand  of 
man  brings  regret  with  it.  Vast  tracts 
are  desolated  by  fire ;  undergrowth  is 
destroyed;  and  giant  skeletons,  half- 
burned  through  at  their  base,  are  only 
waiting  for  the  next  storm  to  prostrate 
them.  This  possibly  may  be  the  work 
of  accident ;  but  what  we  really  deplore 
is  the  sinful  destruction  of  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  in  another  way.  All  around,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  had  been  felled,  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  left  rotting.  The  explanation 
given  was,  that  there  had  been  a  demand 
for  railroad  ties  for  South  America,  and 
that  they  could  be  split  out  from  red¬ 
wood  trees.  Experience,  however,  show¬ 
ed  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bole 
of  the  tree  would  thus  split  into  ties, 
and  from  a  tree  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  long,  perhaps  only  twenty 
would  serve  the  purpose.  The  most 
meagre  wages  were  obtained  by  these 
ruthless  and  ignorant  destroyers,  though 
thousands  of  dollars  were  wasted. 

But  on  goes  the  stage  —  rolling,  wal¬ 
loping — and  trees,  trees,  trees  on  every 
side.  We  have  a  feeling  for  a  fine  old 
tree  almost  reverential,  and,  although 
we  have  lived  on  the  scrubby  penin¬ 
sula  of  San  Francisco  for  more  than 


twenty  years,  yet  now,  having  seen  noth¬ 
ing  but  trees,  since  early  dawn  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  before,  we 
are  fickle  enough  to  be  really  tired  and 
satiated  with  them.  At  length,  howev¬ 
er,  we  emerge  from  this  forest,  and,  aft¬ 
er  a  few  more  scattering  giants,  the  no¬ 
ble  Pacific  breaks  upon  our  view.  A 
mile  or  two  of  smooth  road  brings  us  to 
our  destination,  the  mouth  of  the  No- 
varro  River. 

Before  describing  our  fishing,  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  history  of  the  salmon,  and  why  we 
are  so  confident  that  we  shall  have  good 
sport.  Along  the  coast  of  California 
northward,  are  various  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea ;  for  example,  Russian  Riv¬ 
er,  Novarro,  Albion,  Big  River,  Noyo, 
and  so  on.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
salmon  in  the  sea  —  and  they  are  count¬ 
less  along  our  coast — are  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  to  seek  these  rivers 
to  deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh  water. 
After  the  spring  freshets  have  ceased, 
and  before  the  fall  of  the  next  winter’s 
rain,  these  rivers  and  their  various  trib¬ 
utaries  contain  but  very  little  water — not 
enough  for  the  salmon  to  ascend  —  but 
down  near  their  mouths,  to  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  sea,  they  are  deep, 
sluggish,  and  tidal.  About  November, 
the  salmon  come  into  this  tide-water,  so 
as  to  be  ready,  when  the  first  rain  falls 
and  the  river  begins  to  rise,  to  rush  with 
the  freshet  into  the  very  upper  waters. 
Here,  a  suitable  smooth,  gravelly  bot¬ 
tom  being  found,  the  ova  are  deposited. 
Each  egg  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  and  of  a  pearly  pink  color;  and  so 
prolific  is  the  salmon,  that,  according  to 
a  writer  in  Nature ,  each  female  carries 
on  an  average  from  800  to  900  of  these 
eggs  for  every  pound  of  her  weight. 
After  the  eggs  are  thus  deposited,  those 
that  escape  destruction  (and  the  sources 
are  very  numerous)  are  hatched  in  about 
eighty  or  a  hundred  days.  When  first 
hatched,  the  young  fish  has  attached  to 
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its  under  surface  an  umbilical  sac  or 
vesicle,  containing  an  albuminous  fluid, 
which  affords  nourishment  for  the  first 
six  weeks  of  its  existence.  The  sac  is 
then  absorbed,  and  we  have  a  perfect 
fish,  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in 
length.  For  the  first  few  months,  the 
young  fish  grows  but  slowly.  They  are 
exposed  to  numerous  enemies,  and  many 
are  lost  by  receding  waters.  They  re¬ 
main  in  fresh  water  about  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period,  being  called 
“smolt,”  they  descend  to  the  sea,  hav¬ 
ing  attained  a  size  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches. 

Here,  then,  we  have  them  fairly  launch¬ 
ed  in  the  outer  world.  How  long  they 
remain  there  before  returning,  does  not 
seem  to  be  accurately  known.  Some 
authorities  say  two,  others  three  years. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  sea  they  find 
befitting  food  for  their  growth,  in  the 
spawn  of  sea -fish,  Crustacea,  small  fry, 
and  infusoria.  During  this  period  they 
develop  largely,  and  lay  up  stores  of  fat 
between  their  muscles,  upon  which  they 
can  draw  when  nature’s  inflexible  fiat 
compels  them,  in  due  time,  again  to  seek 
their  birthplace  in  the  shallows  of  their 
native  river.  It  is  a  curious  and  very 
singular  fact,  that  salmon  do  come  back 
to  the  very  stream  they  before  inhabit¬ 
ed.  They  have  been  caught,  as  “smolt,” 
when  descending,  been  marked  with  a 
tag,  and,  on  re -ascending,  been  again 
taken ;  thus  proving,  beyond  question, 
their  actual  identity.  After  this  period 
passed  in  the  sea,  the  fish,  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  are  called  “grilse.”  They  are  in 
capital  condition — strong,  vigorous,  and 
wonderfully  active.  Back  they  come 
then  to  these  tidal  waters,  waiting  for 
the  season  to  open.  There  you  may 
find  them,  sporting  and  frisking  about, 
leaping  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  fall¬ 
ing  cleverly  on  their  sides. 

They  do  not  find  their  accustomed 
food,  but  they  will  snap  and  catch  at  any 
bright  or  brilliant  object.  If  the  expect- 
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ed  rain  does  not  soon  come,  they  lose 
flesh  and  their  good  looks  ;  their  beauti¬ 
fully  rounded  forms  become  attenuated, 
and  the  silvery  sheen  of  their  skins  gets 
reddish.  At  last,  however,  the  rain 
comes.  They  taste  the  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  sweet  water:  away  they  go  for  it  — 
on,  on,  on,  up,  up,  up  —  why  they  know 
not ;  over  any  and  every  obstacle,  on  to 
that  gravelly  bed  that  they  must  have 
been  thinking  of  by  day,  and  dreaming 
of  by  night. 

It  is  done.  The  mission  is  accom¬ 
plished — perhaps  amid  danger;  certain¬ 
ly  through  fatigue,  abstinence,  and  long 
suffering.  They  leave  their  offspring 
above,  with  a  supreme  belief  in  an  all- 
powerful  protecting  influence,  and  swim 
away  once  more  to  the  resuscitating  bo¬ 
som  of  their  beloved  ocean.  They  went 
up  strong,  gay,  fat,  vigorous,  dashing 
fish;  they  return,  as  Mr.  Fryer  says, 
“a  lean,  lank,  ugly,  wounded  beast.” 
Utterly  used  up,  and  now  called  a  “kelt” 
— tired,  weak,  thin,  hungry,  and  altered 
in  shape,  the  lips  and  jaws  of  the  male 
becoming  hooked  —  with  their  worn-out 
associates,  they  get  back,  in  the  best 
way  they  can,  to  the  ocean,  there  to  re¬ 
cuperate  on  fitting  food,  and  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  next  year  comes  round, 
when  they  will  be  fat  and  lusty  once 
more,  and  again  ready  to  fulfill  nature’s 
imperative  mandate. 

And  now,  having  described  where , 
we  will  tell  how ,  we  caught  our  salmon. 
From  our  halting -place  on  the  ridge, 
down  to  Mr.  Tichenor’s  mill  on  the  riv¬ 
er,  is  less  than  a  mile.  Captain  O - , 

one  of  our  party,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tiche- 
nor,  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  for  us 
boats,  and  men  to  row  them.  We  pur¬ 
pose  first  to  troll  with  the  bait  known  as 
the  “spoon” — an  artificial  arrangement, 
made  with  a  piece  of  thin  metal,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  and 
fastened  with  a  hoop  round  a  wire. 
At  the  end  of  the  wire  are  the  hooks, 
covered  over  with  gay-colored  feathers, 
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and  at  the  other  end  is  a  swivel.  This 
hook,  when  drawn  through  the  water, 
revolves  rapidly,  and  the  spoon,  being 
plated  on  the  outside  and  painted  red 
on  the  inside,  makes  a  bright,  dazzling 
object. 

Now,  then,  we  are  off.  We  soon  get 
clear  of  the  sea-weed  near  the  mill,  and 
have  a  long  reach  before  us.  We  throw 
and  troll  our  line  some  two  or  three 
miles  up  to  the  dam,  at  the  end  of  the 
deep  water,  and  back  again,  without  a 
bite.  The  fish  are  jumping  all  around 
us,  even  behind  the  boat,  and  at  the  very 
place  our  bait  is  seemingly  passing. 
We  are  kept  on  the  tiptoe  of  excitement; 
we  are  sure  we  feel  a  strike,  and  hur¬ 
riedly  reel  in  our  line.  In  it  comes, 
bobbing  and  skipping,  but  with  only  a 
long  tail  of  kelp.  Of  course,  our  ardor 
is  somewhat  damped.  The  boatman 
tries  to  re -assure  us  with  tales  of  the 
many  fish  he  had  caught  only  two  days 
before ;  but,  knowing  our  inexperience, 
we  doubt  our  skill,  and  look  around  us. 
Really,  the  whole  scene  is  beautiful. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  very  pictur¬ 
esque.  To  the  right,  the  high  hill  is 
densely  clothed  with  tall,  majestic  pines, 
each  one  fitted  to  be  “the  mast  of  some 
great  admiral.”  Nearer  the  river  is 
dense  brushwood  —  not  now  in  flower, 
but  more  lovely  in  its  autumn  purple- 
colored  leaves  and  rich  red  clusters  of 
berries — with  open  spaces,  tangled  with 
tufts  of  graceful  ferns, ’finding  here  a 
congenial  home  in  constant  shade  and 
enduring  moisture.  The  beauty  of  this 
side  contrasts  strongly  with  the  level 
bank  of  the  other,  which  is  covered  with 
impenetrable  bush,  leafless  alders,  and 
clumps  of  stag-headed  cedars,  with  here 
and  there  a  bush  of  ceanothus  in  full 
flower,  at  even  this  season  of  the  year — 
probably  a  different  variety  to  its  spring 
congener.  The  river,  though  deep  and 
sluggish,  is  full  of  life.  Besides  the  fish 
leaping  on  every  side,  mallards  are  swift¬ 
ly  gliding  by  overhead ;  swarthy  shags 


are  slowly  flapping  along  just  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  sitting  statue¬ 
like  by  dozens  on  some  bare  limb  on 
shore;  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  whirl  round 
the  tops  of  the  highest  firs;  and  on  a 
dead,  overhanging  limb  sits  the  solitary 
kingfisher,  patiently  watching  for  prey. 
But  we  did  not  come  to  the  Novarro  for 
this ;  so,  seeing  our  bait  is  all  right,  off 
our  boatman  rows.  We  throw  our  line, 
reel  out  about  forty  yards,  and  prepare 
to  hold  on,  when  in  an  instant  we  feel  a 
jerk  strong  enough  to  pull  the  rod  from 
our  hands.  Having  held  on,  we  see  a 
great  splashing  and  struggle  at  the  end 
of  our  line ;  then  a  lunge  of  the  fish  out 
of  water.  He  looks  to  us  a  yard  long. 
The  jerk  has  told  us  he  was  firmly  hook¬ 
ed.  Having  seen  him,  we  feel  sure  we 
have  got  him,  and  begin  scientifically  to 
reel  him  in — just  a  little.  In  and  in 
comes  our  line.  Doubts  about  the  re¬ 
ported  gameness  of  the  salmon  arise  in 
our  minds,  and  as  we  wind  we  find  a 
flaccid  line,  our  fish  is  gone.  Having 
reeled  in,  we  see  to  our  disappointment 
that  our  hooks  have  been  carried  away, 
broken  short  off  by  their  weakness  or 
brittleness.  Nothing  daunted,  a  well- 
equipped  and  stronger  hook  is  adjusted. 
Out  goes  our  line — scarcely  twenty  yards 
— when  we  have  a  vigorous  strike.  This 
time  fortune  favors  us,  and  not  the  fish. 
We  feel  we  have  him  well  hooked. 
Away  he  goes  —  whiz!  works  our  reel. 
He  carries  out  forty  yards  of  line,  burn¬ 
ing  our  fingers  as  we  somewhat  temper 
its  velocity  by  pressing  it  against  our 
pole;  and  then  he  stops.  Gently  reel¬ 
ing,  we  draw  him  toward  us.  On  he 
comes,  for  some  time  without  resist¬ 
ance  ;  then  there  seems  a  dead  stand, 
and  a  dead  pull.  We  hold  him  as  tight 
as  we  think  we  dare;  our  rod  is  bend¬ 
ing,  our  line  is  taut,  and  warily,  not  hav¬ 
ing  overmuch  faith  on  our  own  side  — 
line  against  fish  —  we  let  go  our  hold, 
and  away  goes  our  fish,  apparently  with 
more  vigor  than  on  the  first  struggle. 
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We  feel  we  have  a  plucky,  gamy  fellow 
at  the  end  of  our  line,  and  we  must  han¬ 
dle  him  cautiously.  Failing  strength 
prevents  him  from  running  so  far  as  on 
the  first  spurt,  and  he  sooner  comes  to 
a  stand.  His  fling  being  over,  ours  be¬ 
gins.  We  turn  at  our  reel;  sullenly  he 
comes  along.  With  bended  rod  and 
tight  line,  we  bring  him  within  sight; 
then  near  our  boat.  But  do  not  imagine 
we  have  got  him  yet;  he  may  be  getting 
weak,  but  in  his  dying  throes,  if  we  make 
a  mistake  in  our  handling,  we  shall  find 
him  strong  enough  to  carry  away  hook, 
line,  or  the  top  of  our  rod.  We  have 
him,  then,  where  we  can  guide  him; 
perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  bring  him  to 
the  surface,  and  if  we  do,  ten  to  one  but 
he  will  make  another  bolt  —  fierce,  but 
short.  We  are  holding  him  rather  tight, 
our  finger  pressing  the  line  on  the  rod 
to  prevent  its  running  too  freely  from  the 
reel.  We  do  this  to  tire  him ;  but  still 
he  goes  all  round  the  boat,  and  the  hiss¬ 
ing  line  cuts  through  the  water.  But 
this,  fearful  strain  upon  every  muscle 
can  not  last  much  longer.  He  soon 
tires,  and  we  can  easily  bring  him  on 
the  surface.  Weary  and  worn  out,  we 
draw  him  near,  so  as  to  hook  our  gaff 
under  his  gills.  The  boatman  makes 
the  attempt,  and  fails.  Touched  by  the 
iron,  he  makes  another  struggling  effort 
to  free  himself  from  the  tight  line  and 
fearful  hook.  A  plunge,  a  lunge,  and  a 
disturbance  of  the  water,  as  if  a  fifty- 
pound  weight  had  been  thrown  into  it. 
It  is  but  the  last  dying  spasm  ;  again  we 
bring  him  to  the  boat’s  side,  and  this  time 
the  boatman  secures  him  with  the  gaff. 

And  now,  at  last,  after  this  exciting 
fight  for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  we  have 
him  in  our  boat,  and,  to  finish  his  dying 
throes,  we  knock  him  smartly  on  the 
head.  Having  taken  the  barbed  hook 
from  his  cheek,  with  feelings  of  O  how 
great  exultation  do  we  regard  our  noble 
captive  !  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  clean- 
run  fish — pearly  white  in  color,  rounded 


with  graceful  curves,  weighing  at  least 
fifteen  pounds ;  a  king  among  fish,  a 
knight  for  strength  and  gameness,  a  rare 
treat  for  the  most  exquisite  of  epicures, 
and  named  by  Linnaeus  Salmo  salar. 

We  caught  three  more  fish  that  after¬ 
noon,  all  of  them  about  the  same  weight, 
and  all  of  them  showing  about  the  same 
amount  of  sport.  The  next  day,  we  were 
nearly  six  hours  on  the  river,  and  caught 
five  fish .  My  companions  in  other  boats 
caught  about  the  same  number.  All  of 
us  used  the  same  kind  of  bait,  and  all 
lost  more  fish  than  we  caught,  by  the 
hook  being  carried  away  when  the  fish 
was  first  struck.  We  tried  flies  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  but  could  not  get  a  bite. 
We  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted 
that  salmon  will  not  take  a  fly  in  our 
tidal  waters,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
Captain  Ogden,  in  November  of  last 
year,  caught  twelve  fine  fish  in  one  day 
in  the  Novarro  River.  We  only  caught 
our  fish  trolling,  and  our  success  was 
enough  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory;  but 
we  feel  convinced  we  did  not  have  the 
right  bait,  or  we  must  have  caught  many 
more.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  Scandinavian 
Adventures ,  says  the  Norwegians  be¬ 
lieve  the  salmon  to  have  the  greatest 
antipathy  to  anything  red :  our  spoons 
were  all  painted  red  on  the  inside.  The 
river  was  full  of  fish.  On  the  third 
morning,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
wagon  to  take  our  fish  and  traps  up  the 
hill  on  our  return,  two  men  drew  a  seine 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  over  not  more 
than  a  hundred  square  yards  of  water, 
and  took  in  thirty-five  fish.  They  did  this 
because  they  expected  a  peddler  might 
come  by,  who  would  give  them  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece  for  the  fish.  Numer¬ 
ous,  however,  as  are  the  fish  during  this 
season  in  the  Novarro  River,  they  fall 
far  short  of  those  in  the  Noyo  and  Big 
River.  The  mouth  of  the  Novarro  is 
very  contracted,  and  the  fish  have  not 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  entering  as  in 
the  other  rivers. 
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So  much  for  our  personal  narrative. 
We  think  we  have  shown  that  excellent 
sport  may  be  obtained  in  our  coast  riv¬ 
ers — better  than  we  have  ever  read  of  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  Canada, 
Scandinavia,  or  elsewhere.  Good  fish¬ 
ermen,  nevertheless,  contend  that  even 
better  sport  is  to  be  had  earlier  in  the 
season  in  the  very  upper  branches  of  the 
Sacramento  and  McCloud  rivers.  One 
thing  is  very  certain  —  namely,  that  if 
fish  fail  to  be  caught,  it  is  not  because 
most  of  our  rivers  are  not  actually  full 
of  them.  Probably  the  muddy  condition 
of  some,  caused  by  mining  operations, 
may  lessen  the  number  of  fish  in  them 
at  the  present  time. 

Two  anecdotes  may  give  some  idea  of 
their  number.  In  1850,  we  were  living 
in  Marysville.  The  Yuba  River  was 
then  a  bright,  clear,  sparkling  stream. 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the 
salmon  were  coming  up.  Opposite  the 
town  the  stream  was  shallow,  but  very 
rapid.  From  the  bank  —  in  such  num¬ 
bers  were  the  fish  passing  —  the  river 
looked  almost  solid,  and  Indians  who 
were  in  the  stream,  spearing  them  as 
they  passed,  were  frequently  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  the  fish  striking 
against  their  legs. 


Mr.  Messer  told  me  that,  some  few 
years  ago,  he  was  at  Sailors’  Diggings, 
on  the  border  line  of  California  and  Or¬ 
egon.  A  friend  of  his  had  constructed 
on  the  side  of  the  Illinois  River  a  race, 
on  which  he  had  built  a  saw- mill,  and, 
to  preserve  the  wheel  from  drifting  wood, 
he  put  a  gate  with  bars  about  three  inches 
apart  across  the  stream.  Mr.  Messer 
says :  “  One  morning  I  was  riding  my 
mule  on  the  ridge  above  the  stream  op¬ 
posite  the  mill,  when  I  saw  that  the  mill 
was  stopped,  and  that  the  three  men, 
who  I  knew  were  employed  there,  were 
moving  about  as  if  something  was  the 
matter.  I  called  out,  inquiring  what 
was  wrong.  ‘Come  down  here,’  said 
one  of  the  men,  ‘and  you’ll  see  a  sight 
that,  if  you  ever  tell  of  it,  you’ll  be  call¬ 
ed  a  liar.’  Not  being  deterred  by  this 
possible  compliment  in  the  future,  I 
went  down,  and  found  that  the  water 
was  dammed  and  the  mill  stopped  by 
an  accumulation  of  salmon  at  the  gate. 
Those  nearest  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  the  hinder  ones  were  pushing  on. 
It  was  many  days  before  they  could 
get  those  fish  out,  and  the  mill  running 
again.” 

“How  many  fish  did  they  get  out?” 

“  O,  five  or  six  cart-loads.” 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  TOMB. 

[FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.] 

The  Tomb  said  to  the  Rose : 

“Dawn  sheds  on  thee  her  tears  above; 

What  dost  thou  with  them,  flower  of  love?” 
The  Rose  said  to  the  Tomb : 

“Tell  me  what  thou  dost,  O  Tomb, 

With  those  who  fall  into  thy  gloom.” 

The  Rose  said  to  the  Tomb : 

“I  make  those  tears  in  my  dark  chamber, 
Perfume  of  honey  and  of  amber.” 

The  Tomb  said  to  the  Rose : 

“Of  all  those  daily  to  me  given 
I  make  fair  angels,  fit  for  heaven.” 
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MATO  -TI. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DAKOTAS. 


IN  the  summer  of  1858,  Colonel  C - 

and  myself  were  returning  to  the 
East  through  Dakota,  from  a  buffalo- 
hunt  near  the  upper  Missouri,  when  one 
evening  we  encamped  at  a  beautiful 
spring,  whose  cold,  limpid  water  gushed 
out  from  the  head  of  a  ravine  and  flow¬ 
ed  down  through  a  narrow  channel  cut 
by  itself  between  the  hills,  until  it  fell 
over  the  limestone  rocks  in  a  feathery 
cascade  into  the  Cheyenne  River,  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  Besides  our¬ 
selves  our  party  was  composed  of  a 
small  band  of  Sissiton  Sioux,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  their  chief — a  warrior  well  known 
throughout  Minnesota  and  Dakota  under 
the  sobriquet  of  “ Sweet  Corn,”  and  a 
half-breed  voyageur  named  Antoine 
Carabon,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the 
trip. 

We  arrived  at  our  camping -ground 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  while  the  lodges 
were  being  erected  for  a  stay  of  some 
days,  the  chief  called  us  to  follow  him; 
and,  walking  half-way  up  the  hill-side, 
sat  down  near  a  large  bowlder,  partly 
buried  in  the  earth.  We  had  been  so 
much  together  during  our  expedition, 
that  the  usual  taciturnity  of  the  Indian 
had  in  great  part  worn  off,  and,  finding 
sympathetic  listeners,  the  chief  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  talk  of  himself  and  peo¬ 
ple.  After  we  had  filled  our  pipes  and 
smoked  some  time  in  silence,  he  pointed 
to  the  large  stone  near  us,  and  said : 

“This  is  a  sacred  stone;  it  is  the 
door-stone  of  the  Twin  Sisters’  lodge. 
The  Twin  Sisters  are  spirits  that  make 
the  Dakota  women  beautiful,  and  teach 
them  how  to  sew  and  to  make  bead 
and  quill  work.  The  spirits  live  under 
this  stone,  and  they  have  written  on  it 
to  say  that  it  is  sacred  to  them.  The 


squaws  come  here,  and  bring  offerings 
of  paint,  and  beads,  and  needles,  and 
ask  the  spirits  to  make  them  beautiful 
women,  and  give  them  husbands ;  but 
if  a  brave  touches  the  stone,  his  arm 
will  grow  weak,  his  blood  will  turn  to 
water,  and  he  will  become  a  squaw.  The 
Indians  name  this  hill  “  Mato-ti  ”  (Bear’s 
den),  for  in  Dakota  mato  is  bear,  and  ti 
is  house.  A  long  time  ago,  one  Dakota 
was  out  hunting  in  the  woods  near  this 
hill,  when  he  saw  a- very  pretty  squaw, 
and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife ;  but  she 
said,  ‘No;  you  marry  a  squaw  among 
your  people.  My  people  are  the  Bears ; 
and  the  Dakotas  and  the  Bears  are  ene¬ 
mies.’  But  the  Dakota  was  a  good 
hunter,  and  he  always  brought  back  to 
her  cave  in  the  hill,  young  tender  buffalo 
meat,  or  the  fattest  elk,  or  the  clearest, 
sweetest  honey — of  which  she  was  very 
fond — and  would  not  go  away  from  her ; 
so  by  and  by  she  said :  ‘  May  be  I’ll  be 
your  squaw,  if  you  promise  not  to  kill 
my  people,  the  Bears.’  So  the  Dakota 
promised  he  never  would  draw  his  bow 
on  any  of  her  friends,  the  Bears,  but  al¬ 
ways  run  away  from  them.  So  they 
were  married,  and  lived  happily  some 
time  in  their  cave  in  the  hill;  but  one 
time  the  Dakota  had  been  out  hunting 
all  day,  and  had  killed  nothing,  and  was 
coming  back  tired  and  angry,  when  just 
as  he  got  near  his  home,  he  saw  a  Bear 
run  toward  the  door  of  the  cave.  He 
forgot  about  his  promise  to  his  squaw, 
and  thinking  only  of  her  danger,  let  fly 
an  arrow.  A  fearful  cry  was  the  answer 
to  the  twang  of  his  bow-string,  and  he 
rushed  into  the  cave  and  found  his  ar¬ 
row  through  his  squaw’s  heart,  and  her 
bear-skin,  which  had  fallen  off,  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  her  life-blood.  Sometimes 
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the  Dakotas  see  a  Bear  coming  down  to 
the  spring  at  night,  but  they  know  it  is 
her  spirit,  for  it  makes  no  shadow  in  the 
moonlight,  and  leaves  no  foot -print  on 
the  edge  of  the  water.” 

We  sat  until  long  after  the  sun  was 
down,  and  the  last  lingering  twilight  had 
been  chased  away  over  the  wide-spread 
prairie  by  the  gathering  darkness,  and 
when  we  came  down  to  the  camp  all 
were  asleep  save  those  in  the  chief’s 
lodge.  Here  a  plentiful  supply  of  buffa¬ 
lo  meat,  cakes  from  pounded  Indian 
corn,  and  roasted  Indian  turnips,  was 
awaiting  us,  after  which  we  bade  the 
chief  good  night,  and  retired  to  our  own 
tent.  But  the  varied  insect  pests  of  the 
central  torrid  zone  —  where,  as  Sydney 
Smith  says,  “everything  stings,  bites, 
or  scratches”  —  are  not  worse  than  the 
diabolical  torments  of  the  myriads  of 
mosquitoes  that  infest  the  prairies  of  Da¬ 
kota  in  the  summer.  Antoine  had  built 
a  little  fire  in  the  tent,  on  which  he 
placed  green  weeds  and  grass  to  make 
a  dense  smoke,  or  smudge  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed  ;  but  while  we  were  nearly  suffocated 
with  the  irritating  vapor,  the  mosquitoes 
were  so  persistent  and  vigorous  that  we 
eventually  beat  a  retreat,  took  our  blank¬ 
ets,  and  went  up  the  hill -side  and  laid 
down  near  the  top,  a  short  distance  from 
the  sacred  stone,  where  a  gentle  breeze 
secured  us  against  the  persecutions  of 
the  mosquitoes,  and  the  charms  of  the 
scene  somewhat  repaid  us  for  the  de¬ 
privation  of  our  tent. 

Below  us  was  the  sleeping  camp,  the 
tops  of  the  lodges  barely  visible  in  the 
uncertain  starlight  through  the  trees 
which  skirted  the  base  of  the  hill.  Here 
and  there  still  went  up  a  thin  wreath  of 
blue  smoke  from  the  flickering  fires,  and 
moving  about  them  as  silently  as  disem¬ 
bodied  spirits  could  be  seen  the  dusky 
forms  of  the  ever-famished  Indian  dogs, 
seeking  the  refuse  of  the  last  meal.  Back 
of  the  camp  was  a  fertile  valley,  that  at 
a  little  distance  beyond  rose  by  gradual 


ascent  to  high  hills,  whose  dark  sides 
threw  a  deeper  shade  on  the  valley  be¬ 
low.  On  the  left,  through  the  rift  in  the 
hills  made  by  the  spring  streamlet,  was 
the  sombre  darkness  of  the  forest  that 
marked  the  course  of  the  river ;  while  to 
the  right  the  illimitable  prairie  was  lost 
in  the  gloom  of  night  and  distance.  No 
sound  of  busy  life  was  heard  from  the 
camp,  or  the  forest,  or  the  grassy  ocean 
outstretched  before  us.  The  stillness 
was  as  perfect  and  dead  all  around  as  in 
the  azoic  age,  before  God  created  any 
living  thing.  The  charms  of  the  scene 
gradually  faded  away,  and  I  was  just, 
losing  consciousness  in  sleep,  when  the 
colonel  cautiously  aroused  me  and  point¬ 
ed  down  the  hill,  where,  after  straining 
my  eyes  in  the  gloom,  I  at  length  per¬ 
ceived  a  dark  object  moving  slowly  up 
the  hill-side  toward  the  place  where  we 
were  lying.  We  could  not  at  first  dis¬ 
tinguish  whether  it  was  an  animal  or  a 
human  being,  and  with  Sweet  Corn’s 
bear  story  so  fresh  in  our  minds,  hearti¬ 
ly  wished  ourselves  safely  back  in  camp. 
But  the  light  was  increasing,  and  we 
could  see  by  the  silver  tinge  upon  the 
opposite  hill -tops  that  the  moon  was 
rising,  and  by  and  by  fear  gave  place  to 
curiosity,  when  we  saw  that  it  was  an 
Indian  woman.  Noiselessly  she  placed 
each  footstep,  stooping  nearly  to  the 
earth  and  carefully  listening  to  learn  if 
she  was  followed.  With  cat-like  caution 
she  approached  the  sacred  stone,  and 
sat  down  near  it;  then,  taking  from  the 
bosom  of  her  ohadahado *  a  little  bag  of 
deer-skin  handsomely  ornamented,  she 
first  drew  out  a  handful  of  beads  and 
scattered  them  over  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  then  some  powdered  vermilion, 
and  lastly  some  kinnikinick ,  murmuring 
softly  all  the  time  some  Dakota  words 
which  we  were  not  close  enough  to  hear. 
The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  her  bright 
beams  shot  over  the  hill -top  into  the 

*  Ohadahada  —  a  loose  under-garment  of  calico, 
worn  by  Indian  women. 
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earnest,  supplicating  face  of  the  chief’s 
daughter,  Cegd  Mazaska  (Silver  Tongue). 
She  had  spread  her  blanket  on  the  grass, 
and  was  sitting  upon  it  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  Her  long  black  hair 
was  unconfined,  and  covered  her  neck 
and  rounded  shoulders  like  a  garment. 
One  little  beaded  moccasin  just  peeped 
out  from  beneath  the  braided  skirt,  and 
sparkled  like  hoar-frost  in  the  moonlight, 
and  her  heaving  bosom,  liquid  eye,  and 
glowing  face,  needed  no  interpreter  to 
say  that  Silver  Tongue  had  come  in  the 
silence  and  secrecy  of  midnight  to  ask  the 
interposition  of  the  Spirit  Sisters  with 
her  lover.  After  remaining  at  the  shrine 
of  the  spirits  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
the  dusky  beauty  sighed  heavily,  then 
gathered  up  her  blanket  and  made  her 


way  slowly  down  the  hill,  by  a  circuit¬ 
ous  route  different  from  the  one  she  had 
come  up. 

No  further  incident  disturbed  our  rest, 
and  we  slept  until  awakened  by  the  heat 
of  the  morning  sun  shining  directly  in 
our  faces. 

After  getting  breakfast,  we  again  went 
up  the  hill  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  stone,  and  if  possible  discover  what 
had  given  origin  to  the  legend  concern¬ 
ing  it.  We  found  it  to  be  a  large  bowl¬ 
der  of  syenite,  partly  buried  in  the  earth, 
but  leaving  exposed  a  flat  surface  of  an 
irregular  oval  shape,  nine  feet  in  the 
transverse  and  six  feet  in  the  conjugate 
diameter,  and  with  lines  and  figures  cut 
into  its  surface  as  in  the  annexed  d;' 
gram: 


There  are  six  parallel  furrows  cut 
across  the  longest  diameter  of  the  stone, 
all  save  the  first  ending  in  a  cup-shaped 
cavity  (Nos.  1  to  6)  at  each  end,  the  first 
line  being  only  partially  completed.  At 
the  upper  and  left  quarter  of  the  stone, 
and  between  the  second  and  the  third 
lines  on  the  right,  there  are  characters 
(Nos.  7  and  8)  resembling  a  much  bent 
bow  or  horse -shoe,  in  Indian  picture¬ 
writing  the  usual  symbol  of  a  lodge. 


Near  the  end  of  the  first  line  on  the  left 
of  the  stone  is  a  character  (No.  9)  re¬ 
sembling  the  double  -  dagger  of  typog¬ 
raphers,  here  probably  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  mosquito -hawk.  Between  the 
second  and  third,  and  third  and  fourth 
lines,  at  the  left  of  the  stone,  are  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  elk  and  small  (Nos.  10 
and  11).  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lines,  near  the  middle  of  the  stone  (No. 
13)  and  also  near  its  lower  edge  (No.  14) 
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are  other  figures  of  elk.  The  cup-shaped 
cavity  (No.  5)  is  inclosed  by  engraved 
lines  of  an  irregular  trapezoidal  shape* 
probably  intended  to  represent  a  buffalo 
robe  or  blanket.  The  figure  No.  15 
represents  another  bent  bow  or  horse¬ 
shoe,  with  a  spot  in  the  centre  between 
the  pillars  of  the  arch,  and  probably  is 
meant  to  represent  a  secret  lodge,  or 
possibly  the  arch  of  the  heavens  with 
the  sun  in  the  centre.  The  figures  Nos. 
12,  16,  and  1 7  are  symbols  whose  mean¬ 
ing,  if  they  ever  had  any,  is  now  lost. 
The  stone  is  of  hard  syenite,  and  has 
crumbled  or  broken  down  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  weather  scarcely  at  all.  It 
is  evidently  an  erratic  bowlder,  located 
in.  its  present  position  during  the  drift 
period.  The  formation  about  it  is  allu¬ 
vial,  as  in  nearly  all  river  valleys,  with 
occasionally  an  outcropping  of  limestone 
of  the  Devonian  period  upon  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  river.  The  lines  and 
figures  are  cut  into  the  stone  from  an 
eighth  to  a  half  inch  in  depth,  and  though 
roughly  done,  still  exhibit  some  trace  of 
artistic  skill. 

The  oldest  Indians  of  the  tribe  say 
that  this  stone  occupied  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  was  engraved  as  it  is  now  when 
they  first  visited  this  locality,  over  fifty 
years  ago,  and  that  the  legend  concern¬ 
ing  it  they  heard  from  their  ancestors. 

This  veneration  and  even  worship  of 
stones  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  Mr.  Hislop 
found  it  spread  all  over  India,  “from 
Beran  to  the  extreme  end  of  Bustar.” 
Pallas  found  it  among  the  Tartars.  It 
was  found  in  Australia ;  among  the  Fi¬ 
ji  Islanders;  in  Abyssinia,  and  other 
portions  of  Africa.  Delaure  says  that 
the  Franks  worshiped  stones,  and  many 
laws — civil  and  religious — bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  this  habit.  It  was 
also  found  in  the  British  islands,  and  so 
recently  as  the  fifth  century,  A.  d.,  Saint 
Patrick  overthrew  a  stone  which  was 
worshiped  by  the  Irish.  Lafitan  says  the 


Natchez  of  Louisiana  had  a  god  which 
was  a  conical  stone ;  and  in  Schoolcraft’s 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  A  ?nerica,  such 
a  belief  is  mentioned  as  being  held  by 
more  than  one  tribe. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
curious  worship,  we  find  that  in  some 
cases  the  supra -mundane  origin  of  the 
stone  has  invested  it  with  its  sacred 
character,  as  the  holy  stone  in  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca,  which  is  an  aerolite.  At 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  a  black  stone  which 
fell  down  from  heaven  was  worshiped; 
and  the  sacred  stone  on  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Cholula  was  also  of  meteoric  or¬ 
igin.  In  other  cases,  no  doubt,  the  re¬ 
spect  paid  to  boundary  stones  has  grad¬ 
ually  been  heightened  into  veneration 
and  worship,  for  it  is  known  that  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  god  Hermes 
was  worshiped  under  this  form.  In  still 
other  cases,  stones  erected  in  witness  of 
some  remarkable  event  or  covenant — 
such  as  the  stone  set  up  by  Jacob  at  Beth¬ 
el — would,  among  rude  tribes,  gradually 
become  venerated,  and  would  eventual¬ 
ly  be  worshiped  if  the  event  or  covenant 
became  celebrated  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  tribe.  Lastly,  stone-worship  may  re¬ 
sult  from  that  indiscriminate  religious 
sentiment  that  has  deified  rivers,  mount¬ 
ains,  trees,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
or  any  other  object  of  mystery  to  the 
rude  mind  of  the  savage  man. 

These  sacred  stones  vary  much  in  po¬ 
sition  and  number.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  placed  as  to  inclose  a  circular  area, 
such  as  Riippel  found  upon  the  summit 
of  Mount  Serbal  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  as  has  Ibeen  found  in  the 
Deccan,  India.  In  other  cases,  two  or 
more  unhewn  stones  have  been  placed 
upright  in  the  earth,  supporting  a  larger 
unhewn  stone  on  the  top,  like  the  Druid- 
ical  altars,  called  dolmens  in  France  and 
cromlechs  in  the  British  islands.  Those 
curious  freaks  of  nature  called  rocking- 
stones,  or  loggans ,  have  also  been  wor¬ 
shiped  in  many  countries.  One  situ- 
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ated  on  the  island  of  Magee,  in  Brown’s 
Bay,  Ireland,  is  yet  thought  to  be  sacred, 
and  it  is  popularly  believed  to  acquire  a 
rocking  motion  on  the  approach  of  mal¬ 
efactors.  Perforated  stones,  too,  have 
been  held  sacred  by  many  rude  nations, 
and  sick  and  weakly  persons  have  been 
dragged  through  them  to  typify  their  re¬ 
generation.  Among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  America  it  was  their  custom  to  select 
a  stone  in  situ ,  and  either  cover  it  with 
red  paint — the  sacred  color,  and  proba¬ 
bly  symbolical  of  blood  —  or  to  engrave 
upon  it  in  picture-writing  their  revela¬ 
tions  or  commands  from  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  picture-writing  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians  is  not  intrinsically  different  from 
the  earlier  form  of  Egyptian  hieroglyph¬ 
ics.  In  each  case,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
convey  ideas  to  the  mind  by  means  of 
recognized  symbols.  It  existed  in  some 
form  among  all  the  tribes  of  America  at 
its  discovery  by  the  Europeans.  Among 
the  Aztecs,  this  art  reached  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  the  complex 
records  of  the  monarchy  were  accurately 
kept  in  this  manner;  and  when  Cortez 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  found 
correct  pictures  of  his  fleet,  horses,  men, 
and  arms  had  preceded  him.  But  among 
the  most  of  the  tribes  the  art  was  so 
rude  and  inaccurate  as  to  serve  little 
other  purpose  than  as  mnemonic  sym¬ 
bols,  to  recall  by  association  ideas  or 
events  to  the  mind  of  one  already  famil¬ 
iar  with  them,  on  the  same  principle  as 
their  belts  of  wampum.  Unless  the 
subject  of  the  inscription  or  picture  is 
known,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  de¬ 
cipher  its  meaning.  In  many  cases, 
the  picture  is  simply  a  totem ,  or  name, 
carved  to  commemorate  some  personal 
exploit,  such  as  those  carved  upon  the 
dangerous  “  Leaping-rock,”  at  the  “  Red 
Pipe-stone  Quarry,”*  in  Dakota,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  remarkable  cavef  on 

*  Gatlin’s  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  vol. 
ii,  letter  54. 

t  Carver’s  Travels  in  North  America  in  1766  to 

’68,  page  59. 


the  Mississippi  River,  near  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Other  cases  are  probably 
attempts  to  portray  the  likeness  of  some 
animal  or  other  object  impressed  upon 
their  minds  by  dreams,  to  which  they 
pay  a  great  regard. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  mystery  hid¬ 
den  by  the  sacred  door-stone  of  the 
Twin-Sisters’  Lodge.  The  brain  that 
conceived  it  and  the  hand  that  carved  it 
have  doubtless  been  resolved  into  dust 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  now  we  can 
only  look  at  it  as  a  curious  monument  of 
the  past,  and  wonder  who  made  it,  what 
it  was  intended  to  say  to  posterity,  and 
how  it  was  done — was  it  cut  with  a  metal 
tool,  or  laboriously  pecked  into  the  rock 
with  fragments  of  flint  ?  The  existing  le¬ 
gend  and  belief  concerning  this  stone, 
and  the  peculiar  veneration  in  which  it 
is  held  by  Dakota  women,  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  two  Dakota  sisters,  who  spent 
their  lives  in  trying  to  elevate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  sex,  and  who  first  taught 
them  to  make  and  wear  dress  and  orna¬ 
ments,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  as  an 
attraction  to  their  lovers. 

Such  legends  as  that  told  by  Sweet 
Corn  of  the  Bear-woman,  and  that  has 
given  name  to  the  hill,  are  found  among 
all  the  tribes  of  American  Indians.  They 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  that  they  think  bears  and  beavers 
are  already  human  beings,  or  can  con¬ 
vert  themselves  into  such  at  their  own 
pleasure  ;  and  this  is  not  a  degrading  be¬ 
lief  to  them,  for  many  of  them  trace  back 
their  origin  to  some  animal  ancestor, 
and  this  belief  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
animal  figures  being  used  by  them  as 
totems  to  distinguish  the  different  tribes, 
bands,  or  families.  As  singular  as  this 
belief  appears  to  us,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  aborigines  of  America, 
for  Dr.  Hertz  has  shown  in  his  book, 
Der  Werwolf  that  the  existence  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  were  able  to  transform 
themselves  into  wolves  and  bears  by 
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simply  putting  on  the  skins  of  those  ani¬ 
mals,  was  a  common  belief  among  many 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  until  quite  re¬ 
cent  times. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Mato-ti,  our 
party  reached  Big  Stone  Lake,  the  home 
of  Sweet  Corn  and  his  band,  and  here 
the  lovely  face  of  Silver  Tongue  los*t  its 
troubled  look,  and  was  now  as  bright 
and  joyous  as  her  own  unclouded  skies. 
The  Spirit  Sisters  had  not  been  appealed 
to  in  vain.  Her  lover,  Antoine,  had 
presented  the  old  chief  with  a  pony  and 
a  rifle,  and  in  return  he  was  to  receive 
Silver  Tongue  for  his  wife.  We  gave 
the  dusky  bride  and  groom  our  tent  and 
mess -kit  for  a  dower,  and,  with  many 
wishes  for  their  happiness  and  prosper¬ 
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ity,  mounted  our  horses  and  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Paul. 

The  bright  waters  of  the  spring  stream¬ 
let  still  flow  down  their  rocky  channel, 
as  in  years  before.  The  sacred  stone  is 
yet  imbedded  in  its  alluvial  cradle  on 
the  hill-side,  and  the  same  moon  shines 
placidly  down  over  all.  But  the  Spirit 
Sisters  have  left  the  sacred  lodge ;  the 
smoke  of  the  Indian’s  camp-fire  has 
vanished  away  toward  the  setting  sun ; 
and  now  the  beautiful  valley  is  covered 
by  waving  fields  of  grain,  the  moonlight 
is  reflected  back  from  the  glittering  bay¬ 
onet  of  the  sentinel,  and  the  wild  old 
hills  echo  with  startling  distinctness  the 
sounds  of  fife  and  drum,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  gun  of  Fort  Ransom, 
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THE  coast  counties  of  Texas  hardly 
fulfill  the  rather  boastful  claim  of 
the  State  to  the  title  of  the  Italy  of 
America.  Those  who  go  there  with 
any  expectation  of  dolcc  far  niente  un¬ 
der  balmy  skies,  or  the  poetic  languor 
of  Mediterranean  breezes,  or  for  grapes 
and  oranges,  or  any  other  semi-tropical 
luxuries,  will  be  disappointed.  Better 
stay  by  your  Northern  firesides  and  face 
the  winter  out  at  home.  Flat,  low-lying 
lands — level,  open,  and  dreary — now  and 
again  submerged,  and  always  uninhabit¬ 
ed —  such  is  the  uninviting  look  of  the 
first  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Or¬ 
anges,  grapes,  and  even  peaches,  ru¬ 
mored  to  have  existed  at  some  prior 
date,  are  now  extinct,  from  severe  win¬ 
ters  and  late  frosts,  and  cattle  often  die 
with  cold  from  sudden  “northers;” 
houses  built  on  some  geographical  the¬ 
ory  of  mildness,  and  with  cheap  shabbi¬ 
ness,  insure  the  extreme  of  discomfort; 
the  only  fruit  at  all  common,  the  familiar 
dried  apple ;  the  only  milk,  the  con¬ 


densed  article  in  cans  ;  the  only  butter, 
an  importation  from  the  North,  losing 
nothing  in  strength  by  time  and  trans¬ 
portation.  This  in  a  country  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  grazing  region,  where  the  cows 
would  cover  a  thousand  hills  —  if  there 
were  any  hills  to  cover.  But  do  not  let 
it  be  supposed  that  such  luxuries  as 
dried  apples,  condensed  milk,  and  stal¬ 
wart  butter  are  to  be  found  generally. 
They  are  strictly  confined  to  the  few 
cities  and  large  towns.  I  have  broken 
bread — shattered  corn-dodger  would  be 
more  accurate  —  under  the  leaky  roof  of 
the  owner  of  40,000  head  of  cattle,  where 
the  use  of  milk  and  butter  was  apparent¬ 
ly  unknown.  You  drank  your  turbid 
coffee  with  no  milk  to  soften  its  dreggi¬ 
ness,  and  a  damp  article  of  brown  sugar 
only  to  sweeten  it.  I  never  could  look 
upon  so  much  squalor  and  short -com¬ 
mons  where  wealth  —  really  immense 
wealth  —  was,  without  wondering  that 
the  wealthy  owner  did  not  force  a  sale, 
even  in  the  dullest  times,  and  realize  at 
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least  enough  to  repair  his  roof  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  proper  coffee -pot;  or,  in  flush 
times,  go  to  the  length  of  the  purchase 
of  a  dairy -maid.  With  20,000  cows, 
neither  milk  nor  butter  could  have  been 
an  extravagance,  even  with  dairy-maids 
at  $1,000,  for  the  quotations  in  the  slave- 
market  were  always  rising.  Still,  this 
would  have  been  an  innovation  in  Texan 
ideas,  and  possibly  have  subjected  a  man 
to  suspicion  as  to  his  loyalty. 

Perhaps  I  am  making  life  in  Texas 
look  rather  shady,  but  it  was  shady  as  I 
saw  it,  in  ante-bellum  days  and  under 
the  impending  shadow  of  the  war  —  a 
shadow  which  withered  up  the  railroad¬ 
building  enterprise  I  had  come  to  fur¬ 
ther  in  a  humble  way,  and  left  a  strand¬ 
ed  party  of  engineers  wondering,  first, 
how  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  daily  bread, 
and  secondly,  how  to  fly  northward  and 
escape  the  rebel  conscription. 

As  the  great  Presidential  election 
came  on  and  swept  over  the  land,  and 
the  result  showed  the  South  that  “our 
rights”  had  been  trampled  on  by  the 
triumph  of  Lincoln,  it  got  to  be  evident, 
even  in  Texas,  that  without  Northern 
money  railroads  could  not  be  built. 
Accordingly  railroad  building  ceased; 
and  an  untrammeled  Southern  press  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  this  new  evidence 
of  the  infernal  malignity  of  the  North. 

Without  telegraphic  connection,  news 
reached  the  State  only  by  the  weekly 
steamer  from  New  Orleans  or  Brashear; 
so  that,  though  we  stagnated  in  dull  and 
apprehensive  ignorance  for  six  days  at 
a  stretch,  we  got  our  information  by 
wholesale  when  it  did  come.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  steady  flow  of  a  daily 
or  semi -daily  record  of  events,  this 
weekly  chapter  seemed  like  taking  his¬ 
tory  in  leaps,  especially  in  those  days 
when  history  was  being  made  so  rapid¬ 
ly.  So  that  while  we  lingered  on,  hoping 
that  the  war-cloud  was  only  buncombe, 
and  expecting  a  speedy  cooling  of  the 
political  pot  and  consequent  revival  of 
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industries,  each  week’s  news  came  like 
the  boom  of  artillery,  and  marked  the 
progression  of  events  not  to  be  recalled. 
So  it  happened  that  the  solemn  acts  of 
secession  by  several  of  the  States  came 
to  us  as  one  step,  and  Texan  patriots  at 
once  set  about  taking  the  State  out  of 
the  Union.  And  as  Texas  loyalty  — 
meaning  national  disloyalty — grew  hot, 
it  began  to  take  rather  personal  and  un¬ 
comfortable  notice  of  stray  Northern 
men  out  of  employment.  This  compli¬ 
cated  the  bread-and-butter  problem,  and 
those  of  our  party  who  had  any  surplus 
within  reach  hastened  to  realize  and  take 
timely  flight  northward. 

Then  came  the  election  declaring 
Texas  out  of  the  Union — nemine  dissen- 
tiente ,  on  pain  of  revolver  practice — and 
increased  minding  of  other  people’s  bus¬ 
iness  by  bar-room  patriots.  I  was  not 
a  legal  voter  in  the  State,  yet  I  found 
myself  an  object  of  no  little  hatred  and 
suspicion  for  not  having  illegally  exer¬ 
cised  a  freeman’s  privilege  of  voting  as 
I  did  not  want  to,  and  against  my  con¬ 
victions. 

Another  week’s  leap  forward  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  further  turn  of  the  daily- 
bread  screw,  forced  me  into  action. 
About  the  same  time  the  last  but  one 
of  my  companions  faced  about  north¬ 
ward,  with  just  money  enough  to  reach 
New  Orleans,,  trusting  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  to  the  chance  of  serving  as 
deck-hand  on  some  up-river  steamer. 
With  more  faith,  or  less  money,  I  had 
the  happiness  to  receive  just  then  a  rail¬ 
road  appointment  to  the  position  of  night- 
watchman  at  a  most  rural  if  not  actually 
wild  station,  the  crossing- place  of  two 
lines.  This  gave  me  something  to  do, 
and  promised  me  at  least  the  figure  of 
my  board-bills,  if  not  an  escape-fund  for 
future  use. 

So  now  I  nightly  paced  a  long  rude 
platform,  laden  with  cotton  bales,  and 
gazed  at  the  stars,  or  listened  to  the 
squalls  of  the  prairie  wolves,  or  watch- 
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eel  a  distant  gap  in  the  woods,  out  of 
which  would  presently  twinkle  a  light, 
gradually  advancing  until  it  enlarged  to 
a  fierce  glare  that  lighted  up  the  little 
station  and  the  cotton  bales,  and  with  a 
dismal  shriek  went  panting  by  into  the 
distance,  and  left  us  to  our  darkness  and 
quiet  again.  I  found  a  Texas  night  far 
more  soothing  and  enjoyable  than  its 
feverish  day,  full  of  war  and  suspicion. 
Not  that  I  thus  escaped  the  swift  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  war,  or  avoided  the  ill-will 
of  my  rebel  neighbors,  for  the  martial 
ardor  waxed  hot  about  the  bar-room 
door.  There  the  patriots  rallied,  drank 
in  inspiration,  and  declared  themselves 
a  military  company,  and  thence  issued  a 
summons  to  all  the  village  to  meet  and 
enroll  themselves  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense.  “All  who  are  not  with  us  are 
against  us,”  read  their  call  to  arms ; 
“all  those  of  military  age  here  resident 
who  do  not  appear  and  enlist  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  company  now  forming  must  expect 
to  be  considered  enemies  of  the  State, 
and  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequen¬ 
ces.”  And  then  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  freshly  declared 
the  duty  of  all  who  made  the  South  their 
home  to  defend  the  South  against  her 
enemies. 

The  patriotic  fervor  at  the  bar-room 
stimulated  itself  to  the  further  step  of 
entering  the  names  of  all  citizens  of  mil¬ 
itary  age  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  proclaiming  this  step  by  public 
posters,  and  further  warning  the  enroll¬ 
ed  that  non-attendance  at  drill  and  even¬ 
ing  meetings  would  be  looked  upon  as 
desertion.  To  which  the  younger  and 
wilder  elements  added  their  own  ideas 
of  the  benefit  of  summary  military  exe¬ 
cution — the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  prior 
to  trial,  and  by  such  of  their  number  as 
felt  the  impulse  of  duty  most  ardently. 

At  this  juncture,  my  lonely  vigil  was 
enlivened  by  an  extra  midnight  train, 
which  paused  at  my  platform  and  de¬ 
bouched  a  company  of  unkempt  and  riot¬ 


ous  patriots,  duly  armed  and  intoxicated, 
and  bound  on  a  crusade  against  a  cer¬ 
tain  United  States  fort  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  They  playfully  discharged 
their  muskets  into  cotton  bales  and  sta¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  the  utmost  contempt 
for  the  doomed  garrison  of  Fort  Brown, 
whom  they  stigmatized  as  abolitionists 
and  cowards  to  a  man,  and  certain  of  a 
career  of  future  torment  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  their  well -merited  slaughter  by 
themselves,  the  aforesaid  intoxicated 
patriots. 

Stepping  for  a  moment  into  the  glare 
of  the  locomotive’s  polyphemous  eye,  I 
was  roughly  hailed  by  a  patriot,  unkempt 
and  intoxicated  beyond  the  average  of 
his  fellows,  as  to  who  the  h — 1  I  might 
happen  to  be ;  and,  on  explanation  of 
my  official  presence  and  business  there, 
I  was  at  once,  much  to  my  surprise, 
folded  in  an  effusive  embrace,  and  load¬ 
ed  with  affectionate  greeting  as  a  “  true 
and  loyal  Texian.”  It  had  appeared  to 
my  new  friend,  it  seemed,  for  one  dread 
moment,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare  of  the 
head-light,  that  I  could  only  be  an  “ab¬ 
olitionist,”  and  there  present  with  fell 
and  murderous  purpose  in  my  black 
heart  toward  that  innocent  company — 
in  which  event,  of  course,  his  duty  would 
have  been  plain.  And  his  consequent 
relief  of  mind  on  discovering  that  I  was 
rightly  on  that  platform  and  a  “  Texian,” 
impelled  him  to  much  enthusiastic  and 
highly  profane  demonstration.  As,  in  a 
laudable  spirit  of  precaution,  he  carried 
his  bayonet  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver 
at  full-cock  in  the  other — which  did  not, 
however,  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
wildness  of  his  gesticulation,  or  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  his  embraces  —  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  last  of  him,  when  another  train  came 
by  presently,  and  took  him  and  his  com¬ 
pany  away  toward  Fort  Brown. 

A  few  days  after  this  episode  came 
another  week’s  batch  of  startling  and 
portentous  news  —  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  the  whirlwind  in  the  North, 
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the  actual  war  at  last.  No  time  to  trifle 
now.  I  decided  to  have  a  frank  inter¬ 
view  with  the  captain  of  the  village  com¬ 
pany —  no  bully  he,  but  a  Southerner  of 
the  best  type  —  and  so  be  off  at  once. 
On  my  way  to  carry  out  this  resolve,  I 
saw  my  name  posted  as  one  who  had 
not  attended  drill ;  therefore  a  deserter, 
and  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Rather  has¬ 
tening  my  steps,  I  found  Captain  Carter 
very  willing  to  be  interviewed  and  to 
listen  to  reason.  Indeed,  he  did  more; 
for  when  I  frankly  said  my  sympathies 
would  be  with  the  North,  and  I  meant 
to  be  off  out  of  Texas  and  the  South  at 
once,  he  smiled,  and  was  pleased  to  say 
he  liked  my  frankness;  that  he  was  glad 
to  have  me  for  a  public  enemy  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  friend;  that  the  South  wanted  to 
force  no  one  —  she  was  chivalrous,  by 
G — d  !  and  generous  ;  she  only  wanted 
men  to  declare  themselves  in  her  emer¬ 
gency,  and  everybody  was  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  chose ;  but  those  who  lived 
South  must  be  true  Southerners,  etc., 
and  would  I  join  him  in  a  drink  to  the 
furtherance  and  health  of  our  respective 
causes  ?  Of  course  I  would,  under  the 
circumstances;  and  over  the  Bourbon 
we  expressed  a  fervent  wish  to  meet 
again,  in  peace  or  war.  As  the  power¬ 
ful  fluid  heightened  our  friendship,  he 
became  more  confidential,  and  frankly 
advised  me  to  lose  no  time  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  departure,  but  leave  as  soon  as 
I  could.  “The  fact  is,”  he  added,  “the 
boys  are  getting  up  a  little  sort  of  cir¬ 
cus  for  your  benefit,  which,  I  reckon, 
might  be  disagreeable,  and  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  quit — you  and  your  friend — before 
they  are  ready,  and  get  shut  of  it.”  On 
reflection,  we  thought  so,  too,  decidedly. 
The  last  train  had  gone,  but  an  evening 
boat  was  yet  to  pass  down  the  bayou, 
and  if  the  tide  was  up  on  the  bar  we 
should  reach  Galveston  in  time  for  the 
New  Orleans  steamer,  advertised  to 
leave  at  midnight.  It  did  not  take  half 
an  hour  to  resign  the  position  of  night- 


watchman  and  make  all  other  prepara¬ 
tions.  When  the  boat  whistled  its  ap¬ 
proach,  we  surprised  our  landlord  with  un¬ 
expected  payment,  and  got  on  board  un¬ 
molested  under  cover  of  twilight.  Still, 
the  little  burg  very  soon  realized  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  hostile  element,  and,  loth 
to  lose  so  easily  its  grievance  or  its 
victims,  wreaked  a  feeble  vengeance  by 
drumming  and  fifing  the  Rogue ’s  March , 
which  melancholy  good  -  by  greeted  our 
our  ears  as  the  boat  puffed  rapidly 
round  the  next  bend,  and  left  the  town 
out  of  sight.  And  so  we  passed  out  of 
rural  life  in  Texas,  to  become  lost  and 
unsuspected,  as  we  fondly  hoped,  in  the 
larger  cities  and  the  great  travel  routes. 

We  came  quietly  to  dock  at  Galves¬ 
ton,  and,  after  learning  that  the  New 
Orleans  steamer  would  delay  her  de¬ 
parture  until  the  next  afternoon,  we  turn¬ 
ed  in  once  more,  not  for  unbroken  quiet, 
however,  for  a  din  of  voices  shouting 
and  voices  discordantly  singing  roused 
us.  A  huge  sea -going  steamer  was 
slowly  working  into  dock  alongside  of 
us.  Her  black  hull  loomed  above  us, 
and  her  decks  were  full  of  the  same 
wild -looking  fellows  whose  kind  I  had 
met  before  at  my  railroad  crossing,  and 
when  the  mooring  was  half  done,  they 
came  trooping  across  our  steamer,  on 
their  way  to  the  wharf. 

A  familiar  “  whoop,  yah  !  ”  called  my 
attention  to  a  figure  I  had  met  before  — 
my  friend  of  the  Fort  Brown  expedition 
— who,  catching  sight  of  me  at  the  same 
instant,  I  was  at  once  folded  in  an  em¬ 
brace  as  of  an  old  and  valued  friend  or 
long-lost  brother.  Possibly  less  intoxi¬ 
cated  than  he  found  agreeable,  he  was 
still  garrulous,  and  overwhelmed  me  with 
the  story  of  his  glorious  deeds.  His 
ambition  had  suffered  a  check  in  the 
Fort  Brown  affair,  the  stupid  garrison 
not  only  manifesting  a  disinclination  to 
surrender,  but  even  showing  signs  of 
using  force  of  arms  toward  any  slaugh¬ 
tering  party  that  might  venture  against 
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them,  and  altogether  exhibiting  an  ob¬ 
stinate  presumption  predicable  only  of 
such  poltroons.  The  whole  blame  of 
the  failure,  he  declared,  rested  upon 
Colonel  Hall,  the  Federal  commander. 
In  short,  the  little  garrison  had  so  bris¬ 
tled  with  bayonets  and  belligerency,  that 
the  huge  Texan  horde,  which  had  gone 
down  like  a  bull  roaring  into  the  arena, 
had  come  back  with  its  tail  very  much 
between  its  legs. 

But  the  present  affair  was  much  more 
to  his  taste,  and  the  mantle  of  glory 
covered  all  concerned  in  it.  Earl  Van 
Dorn,  late  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
Army,  but  now  a  Confederate  of  the 
most  ultra  shade,  had  organized  and 
carried  out  a  bold  stroke  for  the  capture 
of  the  Government  steamer  Star  of  the 
West.  This  vessel  was  at  Indianola, 
under  the  solemn  safe -conduct  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Twiggs  and  the  Texan  authorities, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  certain  disarm¬ 
ed  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  to  New 
York.  These  troops  had  been  disarm¬ 
ed  by  their  disloyal  officers,  who  after¬ 
ward  declared  their  allegiance  to  the 
South,  but  not  being  able  to  influence 
the  loyalty  of  the  ranks,  they  had  sol¬ 
emnly  agreed  to  their  transportation 
northward,  and  under  this  quasi -treaty 
stipulation  the  Star  of  the  West  entered 
the  harbor  of  Indianola.  Van  Dorn  at 
once  organized  his  Texans  and  dropped 
down  from  Galveston  in  coast  steamers, 
entered  the  harbor,  boarded  the  unarm¬ 
ed  and  scantily  manned  transport,  and 
took  her  back  in  triumph,  shouting  vic¬ 
tory.  It  was  a  victory  over  scruples  and 
good  faith,  mainly,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  glorified  and  paraded  as  a 
Southern  triumph  of  arms.  So  the  Star 
of  the  West  came  in  as  a  prize,  and  was 
moored  next  our  bayou -boat,  and  the 
victors  poured  across  our  deck  in  their 
fresh  laurels.  With  this  brief  explana¬ 
tion,  my  friend  hastened  away  to  prop¬ 
erly  celebrate  the  achievement. 

Galveston  was  a  babel  of  voices  and 


confusion  on  the  next  day.  We  at  once 
transferred  our  baggage  and  bought  tick¬ 
ets  on  the  New  Orleans  steamer,  and 
then,  in  comparative  security  of  mind, 
took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  sandy 
streets  and  the  ferment  of  the  people. 
There  was  drumming,  and  mustering, 
and  marching,  with  much  public  and 
private  celebration  of  Van  Dorn’s  vic¬ 
tory,  while  the  brave  and  venerable 
General  Houston  spoke  the  last  words 
in  favor  of  the  Union  heard  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  His  years  and  personal  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  State  alone  secured  his  safe¬ 
ty  on  that  day. 

All  this  hubbub  and  excitement  help¬ 
ed  us  to  the  obscurity  we  wished  for, 
but  we  found  ourselves  foiled  at  last. 
Out  of  pure  military  ardor,  the  control 
of  the  city  had  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  soldiery,  and  patrols 
were  taking  the  place  of  the  organized 
police.  Emerging  from  the  crowd  that 
hissed  and  hooted  before  General  Hous¬ 
ton,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  squad  of  armed  men,  and,  before  we 
well  understood  how  or  why,  we  were 
prisoners. 

Somebody  on  the  night-boat  had  seen 
our  names  on  the  passenger- list,  and 
remembered  them  as  the  same  he  had 
seen  posted,  in  the  little  village  we  had 
left,  as  enemies  and  deserters.  Now, 
this  posting  of  names  had  been  done 
only  by  the  wilder  youth  of  the  place, 
and  partly  in  frolic ;  but  it  was  taken  in 
all  seriousness  by  the  informant,  who, 
no  doubt,  greatly  magnified  even  his 
own  view  of  the  circumstances,  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  his  report.  So  a 
squad  was  sent  for  our  arrest,  and  we 
had  blundered  into  their  very  arms  be¬ 
fore  the  witness  had  identified  us.  This 
accident  made  the  arrest  a  most  peace¬ 
ful  and  inconspicuous  affair,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  jail  brought  it  about  that 
our  incarceration  excited  no  street  com¬ 
ment  and  attracted  no  crowd  of  follow¬ 
ers.  Of  course,  all  this  was  entirely  ir- 
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regular  and  without  warrant.  But  the 
only  government  in  Galveston  then  was 
irresponsible  Southern  feeling  and  the 
whim  of  the  ardent  youth  who  had  be¬ 
gun  to  play  soldiers.  And  we  had  rea¬ 
son  to  be  thankful  that  illegal  arrest  was 
all  we  had  to  complain  of.  One  suspect¬ 
ed  of  abolitionism  was  not  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  gentle  treatment  just  then,  and  the 
matter  of  evidence  was  entirely  waived. 

The  jail  —  bah!  filth,  vermin,  heat, 
dirt,  and  a  drunken  rabble.  Indeed,  it 
was  so  filled  with  the  latter,  that  we 
were  turned  into  the  little  brick-inclosed 
pen,  called  the  jail -yard,  for  welcome 
want  of  room  inside  the  building.  We 
were  among  the  first  of  the  overflow  into 
this  yard,  so  we  could  ponder  the  situa¬ 
tion  without  molestation.  The  outlook 
was  certainly  most  unpromising;  here 
we  were  in  a  beastly  jail,  with  our  bag¬ 
gage  on  board  a  steamer  about  to  sail, 
and  our  funds  reduced  by  our  already 
paid  fare  to  New  Orleans.  The  steam¬ 
er  was  to  start  in  half  an  hour,  and  there 
was  little  prospect  of  another,  even  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  for  the  war  was  dis¬ 
turbing  the  regular  course  of  travel,  and 
the  new  government  was  laying  its  hands 
upon  all  craft,  -steam  or  sail,  within  its 
reach.  Then  this  puerile  arrest,  and 
upon  a  charge,  which,  if  true,  was  but  a 
small  matter  —  certainly  not  one  boding 
danger  to  the  South  or  her  institutions 
—  but  whose  truth  or  falsehood  would 
make  very  little  difference  in  the  dealing 
with  us ! 

A  prey  to  such  reflections,  we  hardly 
noticed  the  arrival  of  two  new  victims 
of  arrest,  until  the  noisy,  boisterous 
shouting  of  one  of  them  attracted  our 
attention.  It  was  once  more  the  Fort 
Brown  hero,  who  had  drank  himself  into 
a  condition  so  quarrelsome  and  uproar¬ 
ious  that  the  new  authorities  had  been 
forced  to  shut  him  up.  His  recognition 
of  me  was  but  partial  this  time,  for  he 
insisted  that  I  had  been  his  fellow-hero 
in  the  capture  of  the  Star  of  the  West , 


as  well  as  a  “true  and  loyal  Texian  al¬ 
ways.”  And  he  poured  out  to  me  he 
story  of  his  arrest,  adding  his  belief  lat 
it  was  the  result  of  an  abolition  plot,  and 
the  patrol  itself  an  abolitionist  party  in 
disguise.  Poor  fellow!  abolition  was 
his  nightmare,  and  he  seemed  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  most  unlikely  people  of  that 
crime,  reposing  implicit  confidence  only 
in  my  unworthy  self,  whom  the  rest  of 
his  compatriots  seemed  to  look  upon  in 
quite  another  light. 

Before  he  could  finish  his  story,  he 
started  up  to  greet  a  new  sentinel,  an 
old  acquaintance,  who  had  just  been 
posted  over  a  gate  through  the  brick 
wall  near  us.  This  sentry’s  face  was  so 
markedly,  abnormally  stupid,  and  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  all  military  duty — that  of  a 
sentinel,  in  particular  —  so  glaringly  ap¬ 
parent,  that  we  experienced  a  lively  hope. 
Our  Fort  Brownist  was  soon  in  tipsy 
earnest  pleading  to  be  allowed  to  step 
outside  the  gate  into  a  Negro  cabin  close 
by,  for  a  little  water.  The  sentry  scratch¬ 
ed  his  head  so  yieldingly  that  Fort  Brown 
advanced  his  parallels,  and  included  us 
in  his  appeals:  “These  two  fells,  too, 
they’re  true  an’  l’y’l  Texyans,  bin  Star-r- 
WesJ ;  on’y  lill  drunk,  by  G — d  !”  We 
were  glad  enough  to  let  the  accusation 
rest  uncontradicted  at  so  mild  a  fault  as 
drunkenness.  The  sentry  opened  the 
gate,  and  even  made  us  a  most  unmili¬ 
tary  bow  as  we  passed  out  of  custody, 
beyond  the  jail -wall,  and  into  the  little 
cabin.  Our  Fort  Brown  hero  was  to  us 
a  hero,  indeed,  especially  when  he  slob- 
beringly  told  us' the  sentry  was  a  “dam- 
fool,”  and  he  himself  was  just  going  to 
run  away  from  the  “dam  jail ;  ”  and  off  he 
sneaked  with  drunken  cunning  through 
another  door  into  the  street.  We  had 
no  time  to  pass  in  deliberation  of  any 
kind,  but  were  off  at  once,  with  the  help 
of  an  old  colored  woman,  to  whom  we 
gave  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  who 
showed  ns  a  free  exit  into  a  blind  alley, 
down  which  we  ran  at  our  outside  speed. 
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Free  again  !  but  for  how  long,  and  had 
the  steamer  yet  left  for  New  Orleans? 
We  ran  through  the  by-streets,  and  has¬ 
tened  with  disguised  celerity  along  the 
frequented  ones.  We  reached  the  head 
of  the  dock,  heated  and  panting,  and 
there  was  the  welcome  sight  of  the  be¬ 
lated  steamer  before  our  eyes !  We 
found,  however,  that  her  gang-plank 
was  drawn  in,  and  her  paddles  slowly  at 
work  to  turn  her  out  from  the  dock;  the 
stern-line  had  been  cast  off,  and  the  gap 
between  vessel  and  dock  was  fifteen  feet 
at  narrowest.  But  the  bows,  in  swing¬ 
ing  round,  seemed  to  be  approaching. 
We  waited  breathless ;  the  great  black 
bulk  came  nearer  and  nearer.  “Cast 
off!  ”  yelled  the  mate,  and  the  bow-line 
was  pulled  in.  Nearer  and  nearer  still ! 
We  jumped  and  clutched  convulsively  at 
the  rail;  a  scramble,  and  we  stood  safe¬ 
ly  on  deck.  We  mitigated  the  mate’s 
profanity  over  our  seemingly  irregular 
shipment,  by  a  display  of  previously  se¬ 
cured  tickets,  and  we  enjoyed  the  change 
from  the  hot  jail -yard  to  the  cool,  clean 
deck,  and  felt  profoundly  thankful  for 
the  steamer’s  promptness  in  starting. 

Off  for  New  Orleans,  and  farewell  to 
Texas !  It  is  a  two  or  three  days’  trip 
from  Galveston  to  the  Crescent  City. 
During  this  time  we  discovered  enough 
of  our  fellow -passengers  to  find  that 
nearly  all  of  them  were  refugees  like 
ourselves.  At  New  Orleans  we  found 
more  excitement  and  gray  uniforms,  but 
we  were  now  less  curious  about  the  as¬ 
pects  of  street  life.  In  fact,  we  did  lit¬ 
tle  but  discover  the  river-steamer  Mag¬ 
nolia ,  and  on  her  we  took  immediate 
passage  for  Louisville.  Now,  indeed, 
our  identity  seemed  happily  lost  in  the 
general  confusion  and  the  traveling 
crowds.  Once  or  twice  on  the  passage 
up,  a  shot  from  the  Arkansas  or  Missis¬ 
sippi  shore  brought  the  Magnolia  to, 
while  a  crowd  of  Southern  volunteers 
came  on  board  and  went  through  what 
they  called  a  search  for  abolitionists 


and  contraband  of  war.  It  seemed  to 
be  impartially  confined  to  the  boat’s 
bar,  however,  and  they  always  retired 
hilarious  over  our  marked  loyalty  to  the 
Confederacy. 

But  at  Memphis  we  heard  direful 
news.  Cairo,  Illinois,  had  been  seized 
by  General  Palmer,  with  a  following  of 
the  “scum  of  the  earth;”  and  he  had 
dared  to  call  boats  to  account,  and  to 
confiscate  Southern-bound  munitions  of 
war,  and  even  to  force  Southern  boats 
to  base  Northern  uses.  Loud  cursing 
and  gritting  of  teeth  in  the  Magnolia's 
stately  saloon!  One  ardent  and  portly 
Kentucky  matron,  cut  off  from  her  jour¬ 
ney  home,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  ora¬ 
cle:  “Take  and  hang  Lincoln,  and  Sew¬ 
ard,  and  John  A.  Andrew,  and  thar’ll  be 
no  more  trouble !  ”  The  force  of  this 
method  was  readily  admitted,  some  of 
her  hearers  adding  quite  a  list  of  purely 
fanciful  executions  on  their  own  account. 
But  the  supply  of  volunteer  hangmen 
seemed  inadequate,  and  meantime  the 
Yankees  remained  at  Cairo,  in  spite  of 
Southern  anathema.  So  the  Mag7iolia 
terminated  her  voyage,  and  put  her  pas¬ 
sengers  ashore  at  Memphis. 

The  war  had  actually  begun ;  there 
were  picket-shootings  and  sentry-stalk- 
ings  along  the  Potomac,  and  we  were 
still  in  hot  rebeldom.  Kentucky  was 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  neutrality, 
but  allowing  full  swing  to  volunteer  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  travelers  by  her  railroad 
routes.  However,  this  seemed  trivial 
after  Texas,  so  we  took  the  Louisville 
and  Memphis  line  at  once.  At  every 
station  we  received  visits  from  the  lank- 
est  of  soldiers,  each  with  a  battery  of  re¬ 
volvers  ;  all  zealous  for  the  Confederacy 
and  keen  for  abolition  game.  But  the 
impatient  steam-whistle  cut  short  their 
questionings,  and  helped  out  our  eva¬ 
sions. 

We  made  a  long  pause  for  supper, 
however,  which  gave  more  time  for  sift¬ 
ing  of  evidence.  Somebody  expressed 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  hot  bread — the 
national  food  of  Dixie  —  set  before  him, 
pretty  plain  evidence  of  disaffection ! 
There  were  glowering  looks  as  we  took 
the  train  again,  and,  as  we  started,  an 
outburst  of  shouting  and  pistol-popping, 
with  a  bullet  or  two  splintering  through 
the  cars.  This  was  our  last  molesta¬ 
tion.  The  night  came,  and  under  its 
quiet  our  train  sped  well  into  really  neu¬ 
tral  parts  of  Kentucky.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon,  as  we  entered  Louisville, 
we  saw  once  more  the  flag  we  longed 
for  floating  in  supremacy  and  authority. 

Can  I  ever  be  grateful  enough  to  the 
State  of  I ndiana  ?  How  green  and  beau¬ 
tiful  her  fields ;  how  fresh  and  bracing 
the  hearty  loyalty  that  everywhere  burst 
forth  in  shouting,  and  cannonading,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  talk  of  our  unfettered 
tongues  ;  and  how  foolishly  satisfactory 
it  was  to  turn  round  at  last  and  shake 
our  impotent  fists  at  the  collective  Dixie 
across  the  Ohio ! 

Some  two  years  or  more  afterward,  I 
met  once  more  my  Texan  ranger.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  upon  the  second  day 
at  Gettysburg;  the  great  guns  had  at 
last  ceased  their  heavy  explosions,  and 
the  smoke  had  blown  away  from  peach- 
orchard  and  meadow.  Our  weary  line 
had  picked  out  the  softest  places  among 
the  rocks  of  Little  Round  Top,  and, 
wrapped  in  gray  “U.  S.”  blankets,  were 
sleeping  placidly  in  the  moonlight.  I 
was  roused  from  the  first  heavy  slumber 
by  some  one  who  wanted  me  to  help  him 
in  a  search  for  a  missing  friend ;  so  I 
staggered  to  my  feet,  and,  stepping  over 
the  gleaming  barrels  and  bayonets,  went 
with  him  down  the  rocky  hill-side.  The 
meadow  below  had  been  the  focus  of 
much  heavy  fighting,  as  it  was  just  in 
front  that  the  rebel  assault  had  first 


struck  Sickles’  line,  and  pushed  on  to 
seize  the  key  of  the  position  on  Little 
Round  Top.  It  was  sad  business  to 
step  among  the  shattered  wrecks,  and 
turn  the  white,  dead  faces  to  the  moon¬ 
light,  in  our  search.  Used  as  we  had 
grown  to  the  calls  of  the  wounded,  the 
sound  had  never  lost  its  pathos.  Our 
search  was  vain,  however ;  but  a  broken 
voice  that  was  half-muttering,  half-call¬ 
ing  “Second  Texas!”  “Second  Tex¬ 
as  !  ”  attracted  my  attention  by  some¬ 
thing  familiar  in  its  tone.  At  the  foot 
of  a  ridgy  slope  running  down  from  the 
pile  of  rocks  known  as  “Devil’s  Den,” 
I  found  the  caller,  and  recognized  at 
once  my  Fort  Brown  adventurer,  in  spite 
of  his  bruised  and  bleeding  face.  A 
cruel  minie-ball  had  plowed  out  both 
his  eyes  and  torn  away  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  while  flesh-wounds  in  his  legs  had 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  spite  of 
the  brutal  butchery  of  his  face,  he  was, 
in  army  medical  parlance,  but  “slightly 
wounded,”  so  that  he  must  be  left  by  the 
hospital  attendants  until  among  the  last. 
I  was  glad  to  give  him  water,  to  wash 
and  bind  his  wounds,  to  cover  him  with 
his  blanket,  and  to  pillow  his  head  upon 
his  knapsack ;  but  as  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  me,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him 
that  his  friend  of  the  Texas  way-station 
and  the  Galveston  jail -yard  was,  after 
all,  a  hated  foeman  and  an  abolitionist, 
indeed.  But  I  let  him  babble  on  un¬ 
consciously,  and  led  him  to  talk  of  the 
men  I  knew  in  his  own  regiment.  What 
a  tale  of  death  he  had  to  tell !  Carter 
killed  near  Corinth,  and  not  a  man 
whose  name  I  could  recall  that  would 
ever  return  to  Texas !  I  handed  him 
over  to  the  stretcher-bearers  at  last,  and 
he  passed  out  of  my  sight  and  was  lost 
in  the  great  multitude  of  the  wounded  at 
the  field  hospitals. 
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“'HpHE  Communist”  was  not  a  good 
j_  woman.  The  stating  of  this  fact 
might  seem  rather  needless,  to  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  in  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  morning  hour  for  the 
administration  of  justice;  yet,  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it,  I 
repeat  —  the  Communist  certainly  was 
not  a  good  woman.  Her  habitat,  as  the 
naturalists  say,  was  in,  and  about,  the 
savory  and  classic  precinct  of  La  Calle 
de  los  Negros ,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  so¬ 
norous  language  of  Castile  ;  in  the  short¬ 
er  and  more  brusque  Anglo-Saxon, 
“Nigger  Alley” — so  called,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  ascertain,  because  the  Negro  is 
never  known  to  live  there,  but,  in  his 
stead,  the  almond-eyed  child  of  the 
“Central  Flowery  Kingdom.”  The  ex¬ 
planation  can  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  the  fact  remains  as  I  have 
stated. 

Whence  the  Communist  came,*  or  to 
what  other  name  she  might  lay  claim, 
no  one  seemed  exactly  to  know ;  the 
manner  of  her  coming,  still  lingered 
among  the  traditions  of  the  “oldest  in¬ 
habitants”  of  that  delectable  locality. 
The  manner  of  her  coming  was  briefly 
this.  Two  of  the  almond-eyed  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  aforesaid  “Central  Flowery 
Kingdom,”  were  engaged  in  frantic  bat¬ 
tle  with  one  Senora  la  gorda  —  literally 
translated,  “Madame  the  Fat.”  To  and 
fro,  over  the  narrow  street,  the  conflict 
raged.  The  celestial  sisterhood  crowd¬ 
ed  out  from  their  little,  smoke-begrimed 
dens,  and,  with  much  uncouth  jabber 
and  furious  gesticulating,  encouraged 
their  two  country-women  to  the  battle. 
The  frowzy  Irish -woman,  who  lived 
around  the  corner,  stood  with  arms 
akimbo,  and  cheeringly  called  to  her 


corpulent  Spanish  friend  :  “Arrah,  now! 
Give  it  to  the  haythens  !  ” 

O,  for  the  winged  words  of  Homer,  to 
adequately  depict  the  stirring  scene ! 
Then,  would  the  plains  of  high -walled 
Troy,  and  the  banks  of  the  rippling 
Scamander,  have  to  look  well  to  their 
laurels!  Two  gorgeous  ear-rings  lay 
upon  the  ground;  the  tattered  shreds 
of  a  many-hued  rebozo  were  scattered 
about ;  cries  of  unappeased  wrath  star¬ 
tled  the  air;  when  —  a  thunder-bolt 
fell. 

The  two  virgins  of  the  almond  eyes 
came  to  grief,  in  the  place  where  a  gut¬ 
ter  should  have  been,  but  was  not.  The 
“  fat  madam  ”  crashed  through  an  orange 
stand,  and  brought  up  against  a  wall. 
The  circle  of  backers  shrank  off  aghast. 
Like  an  avenging  fury,  or  a  slightly  out- 
of- repair  goddess,  stood,  in  the  centre 
of  the  battle-ground,  “The  Commu¬ 
nist.”  She  looked  around  for  a  moment, 
with  the  disdain  of  a  superior  race  upon 
her  scornful  brow,  waved  her  arm  ma¬ 
jestically,  and  curtly  said,  “Git!” 

One  old  crone,  half  Indian,  half — no¬ 
body  knew  what — declared  that  she  had 
seen  the  irate  figure  spring  from  a  yawn¬ 
ing  chasm,  that  for  an  instant  opened 
in  the  earth  ;  and  she  further  declared 
that  she  could  smell  sulphur.  She  at¬ 
tested  the  sincerity  of  her  belief  by  in¬ 
continently  abandoning  the  shades  of 
that  classic  street;  and  nothing  could 
ever  induce  her  again  to  take  up  her 
residence  there.  Her  terrified  reply 
to  all  entreaties  invariably  was,  “Too 
muchee  debil.” 

From  that  day,  “Nigger  Alley,”  law¬ 
less,  reckless  “Nigger  Alley,”  had  a 
ruler.  The  Communist  boldly  declared 
that  she  was  bound  to  have  peace  in 
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that  alley,  even  if  she  had  “to  smash 
every  derned  head  in  it.” 

Sandy  McGee,  virtuous  Sandy  Mc¬ 
Gee,  of  the  Mohave  road,  on  one  of 
his  occasional  visits  to  the  alley,  when 
he  had  straggled  in  from  the  desert,  de¬ 
ploring  the  good  old  days  of  the  alley — 
the  palmy  days,  before  it  had  “got  so 
tarnally  high-toned,”  when  a  “feller” 
could  have  a  little  bit  of  “friendly  shoot- 
in’”  or  a  “scrimmage,”  and  “nobody 
didn’t  say  nothin’”  — mild- mannered 
Sandy  undertook  to  dispute  the  Com¬ 
munist’s  reign.  In  two  minutes  and  a 
half— just  two  minutes  and  a  half  by  One¬ 
eared  Bill’s  watch — gentle  Sandy  picked 
himself  up  out  of  the  dust,  minus  a  hat, 
one-half  of  his  whiskers  gone,  and  the 
countless  furrows  of  finger-nails,  like 
“linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,” 
ornamenting  his  freckled  face.  Sandy 
meekly  remarked  that  he  “b’lieved  he 
didn’t  have  nuthin’  perticl’r  to  say,”  and 
he  “guessed  if  the  lady  didn’t  have  no 
objections,  he’d  be  a-goin.”  Sandy  Mc¬ 
Gee  departed,  a  sadder  and  wiser  man. 
From  that  day,  the  Communist’s  author¬ 
ity  was  unquestioned. 

Some  one  asked  Bill — him  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  ear — one  day,  how  she  happened  to 
receive  such  a  name,  “The  Communist.” 
Bill  said  he  didn’t  exactly  know,  but  he 
“reckoned  it  was  ’cause  she  was  kinder 
keerless  like  —  kinder  helped  herself  to 
things  around,  permiscous-like.” 

In  the  midst  of  her  squalor  and'  sin, 
there  came  to  the  Communist,  one  day, 
the  pain  entailed  upon  women  in  the  old, 
old  curse  —  the  pain  that  comes  to  the 
matron,  in  the  curtained  chamber  of  the 
rich,  as  to  her  humbler  sister  in  the 
abode  of  the  poor,  the  sinful — the  pain 
that  was  foreshadowed  when  it  was 
said,  “In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  !” 
A  child  of  shame  was  born  to  the  Comr 
munist.  Upon  the  air  that  was  laden 
with  vice  and  wretchedness,  the  feeble 
tones  of  an  infant  cry  wailed  out,  and 
the  voice  of  cursing  and  the  obscene  jest 


were  hushed,  as  to  the  hardened  hearts 
around  came  afresh,  with  that  feeble  cry, 
memories  of  homes  and  scenes  long  for¬ 
gotten. 

It  was  odd  to  see  how  the  coming  of 
the  burden  of  motherhood  developed  in 
the  abandoned  women  about  her  the 
evidences  of  a  rude,  but  well-meant  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  knew  no  ban  of  race  or 
blood.  The  Irish -woman  around  the 
corner  brought  a  bottle  of  her  beloved 
whisky, saying  the  “wee  crather”  might 
have  the  colic,  and  a  “drap  o’  somethin’ 
warmin’”  might  do  it  good.  Sehora  la 
gorda — she  who  had,  at  the  time  of  that 
famous  battle,  felt  the  weight  of  the 
Communist’s  hand — laying  up  no  wrath 
against  her,  came  with  various  bundles 
of  dried  herbs,  and  treasured  stores  of 
aromatic  flowers,  “  Medicina  del  pais , 
very  good  for  side,”  she  said.  Even  the 
celestial  damsels  —  they  of  the  almond 
eyes  —  with  an  awkward  kindness,  pre¬ 
sented  odd  toys,  ornamented  with  gor¬ 
geously  colored  flying  dragons,  and  pict¬ 
ures  of  queer  little  bamboo  villages, 
standing  upon  the  shores  of  impossible 
seas,  that  ever  tossed  skyward  with  stiff 
ultramarine  waves,  such  as  never  were 
seen  except  by  the  color-blind  eyes  of 
Chinese  artists. 

In  the  midst  of  poverty  and  wretch¬ 
edness,  the  baby  flourished  —  a  curly- 
headed  little  boy,  with  clear  blue  eyes 
that,  in  their  innocence,  looked  around 
upon  the  squalor,  the  sin,  of  “Nigger 
Alley,”  and  felt  no  harm ;  these  things 
the  eyes  could  not  understand.  But 
when  left  to  crawl  about  in  the  sunshine, 
the  fat  cheeks  dimpled,  and  a  light  of 
childish  intelligence  came  to  the  blue 
eyes  —  the  warm  gleam  of  God’s  sun¬ 
light,  that  the  childish  wisdom  under¬ 
stood;  and  the  chubby  hands  reached 
out  after  the  golden  rays. 

Then  came  the  measles,  and  whoop¬ 
ing-cough,  and  teething;  through  them 
all  the  child  worried  its  way,  under  the 
rough,  yet  kind,  nursing  of  its  hard- 
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visaged  mother  while  other  children, 
gentle-born  and  carefully  nurtured,  fail¬ 
ed  and  died.  It  was  the  old  fable  over 
again,  of  the  sturdy  weed  by  the  hedge¬ 
row,  and  the  pining  flowers  in  the  well- 
kept  garden. 

Sometimes,  when,  as  the  Communist 
tersely  expressed  it,  the  child  was  “took 
bad,”  she  came  toiling  up  the  stairs  to 
my  office  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
it.  Through  all  the  months,  the  sin- 
hardened  face  lost  a  little  of  its  hard 
look,  and  a  gentle  light  came  to  the  hope¬ 
less  eyes.  She  gave  no  name  to  the  child, 
however ;  and  to  the  denizens  of  the 
alley  it  was  known  simply  as  “  The  Com¬ 
munist’s  Baby.” 

One  day,  when  the  child  was  some 
eighteen  months  old,  the  mother  came 
to  see  me,  with  the  light  of  a  new  pur¬ 
pose  in  her  eyes,  ancl  a  face  that  had 
again  the  hardened,  hopeless  look.  S’he 
wanted  some  person  to  adopt  the  child, 
and  carry  it  away  where  its  parent¬ 
age  would  never  be  known.  In  her 
earnestness  she  dropped  the  rough, 
slangy  style  that  she  ordinarily  used, 
and  spoke  in  a  pure,  direct  English, 
which  showed  she  had  known  better 
training,  better  surroundings,  than  her 
present  life  might  indicate.  “  I  want 
him,”  said  she,  “  to  be  taken  away,  where 
he  may  be  raised  a  decent,  honest  man. 
He  has  received  no  name;  let  one  be 
given  him  !  Let  his  very  clothing  be 
destroyed!  Let  there  be  nothing  that 
may  give  a  clue,  in  after  years,  to  his 
birth  !  Let  (and  the  hoarse  voice  had 
in  it  a  ring  like  the  despair  of  the  lost)— 
let  me  be  as  one  dead !  He  must  never, 
in  the  bitterness  of  shame,  turn  and 
curse  the  memory, of  his  wretched,  sin- 
stained  mother !  ” 

It  happened  that  at  one  of  the  hotels 
were  a  man  and  wife,  middle-aged  artd 
childless,  who  wished  to  adopt  an  in¬ 
fant.  They  were  about  to  leave  for  the 
East,  with  no  expectation  of  ever  revis¬ 
iting  Los  Angeles.  They  agreed  to  take 


the  child,  and  rear  it  as  their  own.  At 
their  request,  I  was  present  when  the 
child  was  delivered  to  them. 

The  Communist  gave  way  to  no  lam¬ 
entations —  to  no  weak,  womanly  cries  ; 
only,  once,  when  she  tried  to  speak,  a 
quick,  choking,  sternly  smothered  sob 
seemed  to  grasp  her  throat.  She  wrap¬ 
ped  the  infant  up  carefully,  with  a  touch 
that,  despite  the  sinful  years  of  an  out¬ 
cast’s  life,  still  showed  traces  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  gentleness,  then  turned  away,  and 
passed  out  of  the  door,  with  no  word, 
but  only  in  the  hard  eyes  a  look  such 
as  one  might  imagine  in  the  eyes  of  a 
drowning  man,  who  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quishes*  his  hold  upon  a  frail  support, 
that  another  may  be  saved ;  or  the  look 
in  the  eyes  of  a  fallen  angel,  who  has 
seen  once  more  a  hope  of  regaining 
heaven,  yet  turns  away  to  his  doom 
again,  choosing  eternal  despair  rather, 
lest  the  attempt  to  save  himself  might 
imperil  the  dragging  of  another  down. 

I  wish  I  might  stop  here ;  or,  if  not, 
I  wish  I  could  now  go  on  to  tell,  as  in 
the  story-books,  how  the  Communist 
reformed,  and  became  a  good  woman,  a 
model  penitent;  how  the  thought  of  the 
child  reclaimed  her.  I  know  this  would 
be  the  natural,  poetical  ending  of  the 
tale.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not.  Much  as  I 
deplore  the  necessity,  facts  compel  me 
to  write  it  otherwise.  May  be,  if  she 
failed  —  may  be,  if  a  despair  possessed 
her,  too  deep  for  a  possibility  of  hope 
even  —  may  be,  the  recording  angel 
thought  of  that  look  in  the  hopeless,  sin- 
hardened  eyes,  at  the  parting,  and  what 
he  entered  upon  the  eternal  book  was 
written  with  a  gentle  pity  that  softened 
the  harshness  of  his  record.  I  wish  I 
might  write  it  otherwise,  but  a  stern  re¬ 
gard  for  the  truth  compels  me  to  bear 
witness,  that  among  the  entries  upon 
the  books  at  the  Mayor’s  office,  the  next 
morning,  was  one  like  this  : 

“The  Communist  —  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct — fine  of  $5.“ 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  LIMA. 


PERU  has  been,  and  is  still,  very 
generally  regarded  as  behind  most 
enlightened  nations  in  respect  to  arts, 
manufactures,  and  all  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  high  state  of  progress  and 
civilization.  That  this  impression  is,  in 
the  main,  correct,  is  evidenced  by  her 
dependence  upon  those  nations  for  most 
of  her  comforts  and  elegancies.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  manufactures,  this  is  due  partly 
to  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  means  of 
utilizing  substances  which  might  be 
made  a  source  of  great  revenue,  but 
more  to  the  nature,  habits  of  life,  and 
education  of  the  people.  Although  Peru 
is  a  republic,  very  few  of  the  better  class 
of  Peruvians  are  republicans  at  heart. 
The  fear  of  soiling  their  white  hands — 
the  mark,  to  them ,  of  pure  Castilian 
blood — with  anything  to  which  pertains 
the  vulgar  odor  of  trade  or  labor,  is 
mainly  what  keeps  men  of  brains  and 
education  from  securing  openings  which 
remain  to  be  filled  by  the  enterprising, 
but  too  often  uncultured,  Yankee,  the 
quick-witted,  economical  Frenchman,  or 
the  solid,  moneyed  Englishman.  It  is 
far  more  in  consonance  with  their  Span¬ 
ish  prejudices  to  lounge  about,  well- 
dressed,  and  play  at  rocambon  at  their 
club,  the  while  their  revenues  stand  at 
the  unsubstantial  point  of  zero.  “  How 
to  live  upon  nothing  a  year,”  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  others  besides  Rawdon  Craw¬ 
ley  and  his  tender  Becky  have  learned 
to  solve,  it  seems.  It  is  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  this  very  conservative  spirit 
which  has  filled  Lima  with  foreigners. 
And  to-day  it  is  a  patent  though  unac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  that  the  three  great 
tongues  of  Europe  are  heard  in  every 
department  of  business-life,  as  much  as 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  country. 


The  writer  heard  a  cultivated  Peruvi¬ 
an  make  this  remark,  not  long  ago: 
“  We,  who  attempt  to  carry  on  any  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  here,  must  know  En¬ 
glish  and  French  —  if  we  care  to  suc¬ 
ceed.”  All  this  is  changing,  lately,  and 
Peru  is  making  great  strides  toward  the 
light,  through  the  liberal  party,  of  whom 
the  present  President,  Manuel  Prado, 
is  a  worthy  representative.  But  there  is 
a  powerful  influence  against  him  here. 
The  church  wields  no  insignificant  arm 
in  battering  down  whatever  liberality  at¬ 
tempts — long  before  its  accomplishment. 
In  the  face  of  its  opposition,  however, 
much  has  been  done,  in  the  last  decade 
or  so,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  general  government,  for  the  public 
good.  Notably  among  these  efforts  was 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  training  the  poor  boys  of 
Lima  to  some  good  trade,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  receive  a  thorough  book 
education.  This  institution  is  known 
under  the  names  of  its  two  branches — 
Escuela  de  Artes  and  the  Escuela  de 
San  Pedro.  Although  the  former  comes 
first  chronologically — having  been  built 
nearly  ten  years  —  the  latter  precedes  it 
in  respect  to  the  course  of  instruction, 
and,  therefore,  deserves  first  notice. 

Just  behind  the  well-known  church  of 
San  Pedro,  the  fashionable  place  of 
worship  of  the  fair  Limeneans,  there 
used  to  stand  the  convent,  bearing  also 
the  name  of  the  great  corner-stone 
apostle.  The  buildings  still  remain;  but 
the  government  begrudged  to  the  church 
a»ll  these  numerous,  large  inclosures,  in 
the  heart  of  the  thickly  populated  town, 
and  San  Pedro  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
secularized.  Instead  of  a  refuge  for 
world-weary  pietists,  it  has  become  a 
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place  which  fits  human  beings  to  meet 
the  world.  The  Escuela  is  entered 
through  massive  iron  gates,  like  most  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Lima,  which 
open  into  a  lofty  hall  terminating  in  the 
gay  garden  that  occupies  the  open  square 
round  which  the  building  extends.  Here, 
on  one  side,  is  the  porter’s  large,  com¬ 
fortable  room,  and,  on  the  other,  the  re¬ 
ception-rooms  of  the  director  and  his 
assistants. 

Wide  balconies  intervene  between  the 
main  building  and  the  garden,  on  all 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  —  both  on  the 
upper  and  lower  floor.  And  here  and 
there,  on  the  upper  one,  a  long  bench 
in  front  of  a  swinging  blackboard  pleas¬ 
antly  suggests  that  some  of  the  school- 
work  may  be  done  within  sight  of  the 
blue  sky,  the  bright  perennial  flowers, 
and  the  dripping  fountain.  Opening  on 
to  this  balcony  are  various  large,  well- 
lighted  rooms  ;  some  for  study  and  reci¬ 
tation,  others  for  experiments  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  and  others,  still,  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  attaches  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  On  this  floor  the  pupils  (who 
are  admitted  up  to  the  age  of#fourteen) 
spend  the  entire  morning,  engaged  with 
the  lessons  of  the  prescribed  course. 

Being  day -scholars,  and,  therefore, 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  all  times,  it  has  been  found  quite 
difficult  to  compel  their  attendance  upon 
this  session,  for  reasons  which  will  pres¬ 
ently  appear.  So,  in  order  to  offer  a 
sufficient  inducement,  quite  an  impor¬ 
tant  addition  has  lately  been  made  to 
the  programme  for  the  day.  At  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock,  there  is  now  regularly 
served  to  all  the  boys,  a  good,  warm 
breakfast.  And  what  boy’s  heart  (or 
stomach)  can  resist  such  a  savory  bribe  ? 
The  rest  of  the  day  they  are  employed 
below,  in  the  great  workshops,  over  each 
of  whose  doors  some  particular  branch 
of  industry  is  indicated;  as  uCarfii?ite- 
ria ,”  “  Cerraria”  etc. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  super¬ 


intended  by  a  finished  workman,  to 
whom  the  free  use  of  the  shops  and 
their  appurtenances  is  given,  in  return 
for  his  services  as  an  instructor.  Here 
he  may  receive  orders  from  outside  par¬ 
ties,  just  as  he  would  in  an  independent 
establishment,  and,  as  he  has  to  depend 
upon  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  la¬ 
bor,  it  is,  of  course,  for  his  own  interest 
to  teach  them  well  in  it.  The  boys  are 
paid  one  real  (ten  cents)  per  day,  for 
this  labor,  during  the  first  year ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  two,  and  so  on,  during 
the  entire  four  years  of  their  stay  in  San 
Pedro.  As  may  be  readily  seen  by  any 
one  familiar  with  boy  nature,  it  is  the 
reales  which  bring  them  more  regularly 
to  the  afternoon  than  to  the  morning 
sessions.  Here  they  make  hammers, 
saws,  bedsteads,  window -sashes,  mir¬ 
rors,  and  frames — all  sorts  of  things  ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  they  enter  the  Escuela 
de  Artes ,  they  are  quite  proficient  work¬ 
men. 

This  latter  school  was  built  before  the 
preparatory  one  (San  Pedro)  was  thought 
of.  It  was  constructed  for  the  purpose 
from  French  plans,  and  is  a  more  pre¬ 
tentious  edifice  than  the  other.  It  is, 
also,  somewhat  farther  from  the  business 
centre  of  the  city,  and  in  a  quiet,  retired 
street.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the 
establishment  is,  however,  much  the 
same.  Here  the  labor,  as  well  as  the 
study,  is  of  a  much  more  advanced 
grade,  and  instead  of  the  students  re¬ 
ceiving  any  payment,  in  money,  for  their 
work,  they  are  boarded  and  lodged. 
The  eating  apartment  is  clean  and  airy, 
and  the  white  marble  tables  well  polish¬ 
ed.  That  is  a  pleasing  peculiarity  in  a 
Peruvian  mfoiage ,  as  it  [s  so  seldom 
seen.  The  dormitories  are  also  well- 
kept  and  ventilated.  The  great  test  of 
the  education  of  these  young  men,  when 
they  pass  out  of  this  school,  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  ability  of  each  to  construct 
and  put  together  all  the  parts  of  the 
steam-engine.  They  then  receive  a  de- 
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gree,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineer  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  this  practical  training,  which  I 
make  more  prominent  here  on  account 
of  its  being  rather  a  peculiar  feature, 
they  are  well  taught  in  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  may  be  of  use  to 
them  in  future  life.  Mathematics  and 
some  of  the  natural  sciences  receive  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Here,  the  teach¬ 
ers  say,  no  trouble  is  found  in  regard  to 
study,  as  in  San  Pedro ;  but  there  is  a 
deplorable  amount  of  laziness  and  shirk¬ 
ing  in  the  labor  department.  Although 
the  number  among  those  taught  here 
who  bid  fair  to  excel  in  their  several 
branches  of  industry,  fc  small,  they  all 
become,  at  least,  tolerable  workmen,  and 
so  are  sure  of  some  sort  of  a  livelihood. 

To  the  writer,  a  foreigner  in  Peru, 
these  two  schools,  established  and  di¬ 
rectly  protected  by  the  government,  for 
the  benefit  of  boys  who  else  could  gain 
no  education  save  that  too  easily  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  streets,  seem  to  indicate  a 
great  advancement  in  the  popular  ideas 
of  the  country’s  wants.  And,  much  to 
the  credit  of  Peru  be  it  said,  the  subject 
of  instruction  generally  is  receiving,  at 
present,  a  great  deal  of  attention.  There 
are  being  established,  all  over  the  land, 


even  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  good 
free  schools,  whose  teachers  are  to  be 
brought  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  it  will  require  time 
to  put  these  in  operation;  but,  when 
they  are,  and  the  numerous  railways 
now  in  course  of  construction  are  com¬ 
pleted,  uniting  the  coast  with  the  now 
almost  inaccessible  interior,  Peru  will 
be  quite  a  different  country.  There 
will  not  be  so  many  petty  insurrections 
then  as  now,  for  not  only  will  the  lower 
classes  be  more  enlightened  and  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  peace  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  prosperity,  but  the  districts  most 
easily  disaffected  will  be  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  central  government  as 
to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  success  in 
any  of  their  uprisings. 

Let  us  hope,  too,  as  the  condition  of 
society  improves  here,  that  the  present 
pest  of  Lima,  the  beggars,  who  dog  the 
steps  of  the  unfortunate  Gringo  every¬ 
where,  will,  in  a  measure,  cease  from 
the  land.  It  is  true,  that,  wherever  we 
go,  we  “have  them  always  with  us;” 
but*  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in 
some  cities  of  the  world,  they  far  out¬ 
shine  others,  in  their  true  professional 
qualities  —  dirt  and  pertinacity  —  and 
Lima  is  one  of  them. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.  PART  III.  — THE  CLOUDS  BREAKING. 


THE  extreme  length  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  1,100  miles.  Its  width 
varies  from  six  to  300  miles.  Its  coast¬ 
line  can  not  be  less  than  3,000  miles, 
owing  to  the  innumerable  indentations 
along  it.  There  are  no  animals  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  country.  A  century  ago, 
there  was  a  small  dog  and  a  rat,  which 
the  natives  brought  with  them  from  the 
Navigator  Islands,  where  they  are  sup¬ 


posed  to  have  stayed  for  a  time  on  their 
way  to  New  Zealand.  The  moa,  an 
enormous  bird,  having  the  legs  of  an 
elephant  and  the  body  of  a  bird,  was 
once  a  native  of  New  Zealand ;  but  it 
also  has  disappeared.  The  kiwi>  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  ostrich — a  bird  without  wings  or 
tail,  and  hair  instead  of  feathers — is  oc¬ 
casionally  met  with.  The  <weka ,  a  kind 
of  wild -fowl,  is  plentiful  in  the  south 
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island.  The  kaka ,  a  species  of  parrot, 
and  the  “  More-pork,”  a  species  of  owl, 
are  common  to  both  islands.  The  /#/, 
or  parson -bird,  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  its  plumage  is  a  glossy  black,  and 
that  at  its  throat  there  is  a  little  knot  of 
white  feathers  resembling  a  parson’s  tie. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  can  be  trained 
to  speak  remarkably  well.  There  are 
many  species  of  small  birds  common  to 
the  country.  Pheasants  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  England,  and  have  almost 
overrun  the  north  island.  Quail  (Cali¬ 
fornia),  partridges,  snipes,  and  the  small¬ 
er  English  birds,  have  also  been  accli¬ 
matized.  Deer,  hare,  and  rabbits  are 
becoming  plentiful. 

New  Zealand  is  celebrated  for  its  ferns, 
of  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety.  The 
Alpine  scenery  of  the  country  is  une¬ 
qualed,  and  its  water -falls,  lakes,  hot- 
springs,  and  geysers  attract  tourists  from 
the  old  world. 

The  climate  is  varied.  In  the  north 
island  the  summer  is  Italian ;  but  in  the 
winter  there  is  frequently  a  long  contin¬ 
uation  of  wet  and  boisterous  weather. 
In  the  extreme  south  of  the  middle  isl¬ 
and,  which  is  usually  designated  “the 
south,”  the  climate  is  more  bracing  than 
in  the  north ;  the  summer  is  warmer, 
and  the  winter  colder.  But  the  entire 
group  enjoys  a  most  temperate  and  sa¬ 
lubrious  climate,  a  slight  frost  and  a 
rare  fall  of  snow  in  the  south  being  the 
only  indications  of  Old  World  winters. 
Such  winters  and  summers  as  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Eastern  States  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  unknown. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  country  are 
wool,  gold,  coal,  kauri-gum,  flax,  {Phor- 
mium  tenax ),  and  timber.  In  the  north 
island  there  are  mighty  forests  of  kauri, 
from  which  excellent  timber  for  ship¬ 
building,  house-building,  and  furniture, 
is  taken.  The  kauri-gum,  which  is  used 
extensively  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
America  in  preparation  of  varnishes,  is 
not  the  gum  which  is  exuded  from  the 


live  tiee.  It  is  found  at  some  depth  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the 
forests  of  the  past  have  been  buried  and 
covered  over  by  the  growth  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  gum  thus  found  is  clear 
and  transparent  like  amber — indeed,  re¬ 
sembles  it  very  much.  It  is  brought 
into  market  chiefly  by  the  natives,  who, 
armed  with  steel -tipped  iron  spears, 
probe  the  earth  in  all  directions  search¬ 
ing  for  it.  Hundreds  of  Europeans  are 
also  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  in 
their  ranks  may  be  found,  any  day,  the 
broken  wrecks  of  every  class  —  sons  of 
lords,  baronets,  lawyers,  doctors,  ex¬ 
officers  of  all  arms  of  the  service — and 
this  little  army  has  been  honored  by  the 
presence  in  its  ranks  of  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

New  Zealand  is  the  home  of  broken- 
down  swelldom.  And  as  billiard-mark¬ 
ers,  gum-diggers,  gold-diggers,  and  loaf¬ 
ers  among  the  natives,  the  bankrupt  of 
England’s  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  army, 
and  navy,  distinguish  themselves.  Per¬ 
haps  more  medical  men  come  to  grief  in 
this  way  than  any  other  class.  Within 
a  circuit  of  one  mile  on  one  of  the  gold¬ 
fields,  five  medical  men,  all  holding  uni¬ 
versity  degrees,  occupied  the  positions, 
one  of  bellman,  two  of  sawyers,  and  two 
of  diggers.  A  baronet,  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  hereditary  honors,  was  a  most 
distinguished  piccolo -player,  and  was 
known  on  the  gold-fields  as  “Piccolo 
Charley.”  He  earned  a  scant  living  by 
his  musical  efforts  ;  at  the  close  of  each 
performance  he  went  round  with  his  hat. 
A  trooper  in  the  gold  escort,  and  who 
was  certainly  an  excellent  constable,  is 
now  in  possession  of  an  earldom.  Three 
baronets,  one  of  them  the  nephew  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ladies  in 
England,  were  lance  or  acting  corporals 
in  the  local  militia  police  force.  Ex¬ 
generals,  ex-colonels,  ex-captains,  have 
occupied  the  most  subordinate  and  in¬ 
congruous  positions.  There  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  lives  of  these  men  a  thousand 
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romances,  and  in  that  distant  land  the 
novelist  would  find  material  that  would 
employ  his  pen  for  half  a  century. 

The  White  population  of  New  Zealand 
is  about  200,000,  the  native  population 
about  60,000.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  almost  the  entire  native  pop¬ 
ulation  is  located  in  the  north  island, 
where  the  Whites,  scattered  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  settlements,  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  70,000  or  80,000. 

The  constitution  of  New  Zealand  is  a 
very  liberal  one,  and  in  all  but  name  the 
colony  is  a  democracy.  The  country 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  or  states. 
Each  province  has  a  superintendent  or 
governor,  elected  by  the  people;  also  a 
Provincial  Council,  or  State  Senate,  the 
members  of  which  are  also  elected  by 
the  people.  There  is  also  the  General 
Assembly,  approximating  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Assembly  consists 
of  the  upper  and  lower  house,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  Legislative  and 
General  Assembly.  The  members  of 
the  lower  house  are  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  members  of  the  upper  house 
are  called  to  their  seats  by  the  govern¬ 
or  and  his  ministers.  The  ministry  is 
generally  selected  from  the  opposition 
benches  in  the  lower  house.  The  State 
or  Provincial  Councils  make  all  the  laws 
necessary  for  the  good  government  and 
progress  of  the  provinces,  such  as  regu¬ 
late  educational  matters,  road -making, 
bridge-building,  etc.  The  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  legislates  for  foreign  loans,  the 
building  of  railways,  and  the  collection 
of  customs. 

No  colonial  parliament  contains  a 
greater  number  of  true  statesmen  than 
that  of  New  Zealand.  Among  its'  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  found  stump  orators  and 
wordy  politicians,  whose  frothy  speeches 
and  bald  efforts  to  be  witty  find  small 
appreciation,  even  among  the  class  of 
politicians  who  placed  them  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  the  moral  character  of  the 


Assembly  stands  high,  and  although  a 
little  “log-rolling”  is  sometimes  done,  it 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  some  partic¬ 
ular  province,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
any  individual.  The  members  are  paid 
five  dollars  per  day  during  their  absence 
from  their  homes ;  but  this  sum  barely 
covers  their  expenses. 

Almost  every  religious  sect  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  colony,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  good  society.  Until  recently,  educa¬ 
tional  systems  had  been  neglected,  but 
the  people  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  folly,  and  they  are  realizing  the  fact 
that  education  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
prosperity.  Free  schools,  such  as  are 
in  existence  here,  are  being  established 
throughout  the  country.  Roads  are  be¬ 
ing  opened  up,  and  .railways  are  being 
constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Harbor  improvements,  town  parks,  and 
educational  reserves  are  being  attend¬ 
ed  to. 

There  are  no  English  troops  in  New 
Zealand,  and  a  tax  is  imposed  on  all  En¬ 
glish  goods  imported  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  colony.  New  Zealand  pays 
England  nothing  more  than  interest  on 
loans.  Except  in  name,  she  is  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  England  as  California  is. 
Great  Britain  treats  her  children  nowa¬ 
days  with  a  “judicious  neglect,”  and  lets 
them  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  So 
far,  the  policy  has  worked  well. 

Of  the  future  of  New  Zealand,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  It  must  become  a 
great  power  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  has  noble  harbors,  excellent 
rivers,  mighty  forests.  Its  mountains 
and  hills  are  full  of  the  most  valuable 
ores,  and  its  people  are  brave,  hardy, 
enterprising,  and  self-reliant.  It  is  at 
present  an  outpost  of  civilization,  but  in 
the  days  yet  to  come  it  will  be  in  the 
van  of  the  great  army  which  shall  go 
forth  to  conquer  the  blind  conservatism 
of  Asia  and  the  barbarism  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Pacific.  Advance,  New  Zealand! 
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Hast  seen  how  blushing  flow’rets  turn 
Their  sweetness  from  the  questing  bee, 
Who  gently  bursts  the  petaled  urn 
And  sets  the  prisoned  nectar  free  ? 

Thus  gently  were  her  lips  compelled 
To  share  the  sweetness  that  they  held. 

Hast  seen  the  water-lily  lay 

Its  fair  face  on  the  river’s  breast, 

And  imaged  in  the  depths  survey 
The  mirrored  whiteness  of  its  crest? 

So  on  my  breast  she  laid  her  head, 

And  in  my  heart  my  secret  read. 

Hast  seen  how  autumn’s  jasmine  clings 
In  fragile  paleness  to  its  wall, 

While  every  blast  that  sweeps  it  brings 
Some  treasured  blossom  to  its  fall? 

So  while  Death’s  angel  swooped  above, 
Her  weakness  clung  unto  my  love. 

Hast  ever  fancied  what  might  be 
Sweet  music’s  saddest  miracle, 

That  triumph  of  wild  minstrelsy 

That  chants  the  dying  swan’s  farewell  ? 
So,  sadly,  strangely  thrilled  me  through 
The  low  tones  of  her  faint  adieu. 

Hast  seen,  when  snow-wreaths  melt  away, 
How  green  remains  the  turf  below  ? 

So,  should  my  sorrow  yield  one  day 
To  mellowing  time  as  doth  the  snow, 
Then  will  her  memory’s  greenness  prove 
How  deep  the  drift  that  lay  above. 
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THE  late  financial  disturbance  in  the 
United  States,  the  effects  of  which 
are  s’till  seriously  felt  in  some  quarters, 
justifies  a  reference  to  the  panics  that 
have  periodically  occurred  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  that  have  all  been 
marked  by  the  breaking  down  of  credit, 
the  forcing  up  of  interest,  the  dishonor¬ 
ing  of  drafts,  the  failure  of  banks,  and 
the  ruin  of  traders  and  speculators.  Not 
only  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  finance 
suffer  from  these  panics,  but  even  the 
farmer  finds  at  such  crises  he  can  not 
sell  his  produce;  the  wealthy  owner  of 
stocks  sees  them  valueless  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  the  builder  is  obliged  to  cease  his 
operations;  the  artist  obtains  no  orders; 
the  income  of  the  rich  fails ;  while  the 
artisan  and  laborer  are  equally  in  their 
scale  pinched  from  want  of  work  or  low 
wages.  While  these  disturbances  re¬ 
mained  local  or  national,  they  excited 
limited  attention,  and  were  neither  un¬ 
derstood  nor  studied;  but  since  the  re¬ 
lations  of  commerce  have  become  so 
universal,  and  the  circulation  of  values 
so  extensive,  the  financial  trouble  which 
is  observed  in  one  quarter  of  the  world 
soon  affects  another,  and  if  the  panic  in 
any  of  the  great  centres  of  commerce  be 
of  a  serious  kind,  it  never  fails  to  bring 
on  a  mutual  distrust,  and  a  consequent 
general  embarrassment.  Thus  a  neces¬ 
sity  exists  for  studying  the  nature  of 
these  epidemics  in  all  commercial  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  of  endeavoring  to  discover 
some  remedy  or  alleviation  of  the  dam¬ 
age  they  bring. 

It  is  to  English  statistics  of  panics 
that  we  must  chiefly  refer,  as  in  that 
country  they  have  been  more  intense, 
and  have  visited  commerce  with  more 


regularity  than  elsewhere.  There,  also, 
they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  care¬ 
ful  parliamentary  investigation,  result¬ 
ing  in  tabulated  information  not  else¬ 
where  obtainable.  According  to  the 
data  thus  obtained,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  modern  panics  is  their  period¬ 
icity.  They  seem,  like  planets,  through 
an  apparently  eccentric  course  to  come 
back  at  exactly  regular  times.  The  most 
disastrous  were  in  1810,  1815,  1818,  1825, 
1837,  1847,  and  1857,  the  later  ones  oc¬ 
curring  every  ten  years.  This  looked 
rather  ominous  for  1867,  as  the  first 
three  panics  in  1810,  1815,  and  1818, 
arose  from  special  causes,  and  the  reg¬ 
ularity  of  the  epidemic’s  visit  after  those 
years  was  soon  resumed;  but  a  panic 
was  obviated  only  through  the  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  of  business  communities. 
Whether  the  regularity  will  continue 
through  1877  remains  to  be  seen. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  long  war 
with  France,  the  Bank  of  England  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  redemption  of 
its  notes.  Wisely,  it  only  issued  a  mod¬ 
erate  circulation,  and  was  enabled  to 
keep  afloat  from  £  1 5,000,000  to  £  1 7,000,- 
000  sterling,  and  the  value  of  the  notes, 
after  a  slight  depreciation  had  taken 
place,  remained  at  par  with  gold.  The 
employment  of  steam,  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery,  stimulated  trade,  and 
Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  make  head 
against  the  enormous  expenses  of  her 
war.  It  certainly  was  not  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  notes  not  redeemable  at  the  bank 
that  led  to  the  crisis  of  1810.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  independence  gained  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  at  that 
period,  had  opened  an  unlimited  market 
for  English  merchants  ;  they  inundated 
South  America  with  produce  of  all  kinds, 
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with  a  haste  and  disorder  well  known  in 
the  history  of  British  commerce.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  exported  to  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro  and  Buenos  Ayres  more  merchan¬ 
dise  than  had  been  demanded  in  twenty 
years.  They  went  to  the  extent  of  send¬ 
ing  a  cargo  of  skates  to  a  people  who 
did  not  know  what  ice  and  snow  were; 
and  New  South  Wales  received  enough 
Epsom  salts  to  purge  all  the  colonists 
once  a  week  for  fifty  years.  While  mer¬ 
chants  were  thus  madly  running  into  in¬ 
considerate  speculations,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  joint-stock  companies  were  form¬ 
ed,  and  in  two  years  120  new  country 
banks  were  established,  and  forty -two 
new  companies  created.  At  the  same 
time  that  commercial  enterprise  was  thus 
absorbing  the  capital  of  the  country, 
loans  were  made  to  the  states  of  the 
continent;  and  unusual  importations  of 
corn,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  which  were 
payable  in  specie  on  delivery,  aided  to 
exhaust  the  gold  in  circulation  and  ren¬ 
der  it  scarce,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  required.  The  re¬ 
served  specie  in  the  bank  fell  from  £6,- 
000,000  to  ^3,000,000  sterling;  but  it  was 
not  obliged  to  redeem  in  specie ;  it  still 
kept  afloat  from  ^14,060,000  to  £17, 000,- 
000  sterling  of  notes.  Nevertheless, 
credit  began  to  be  shortened,  distrust 
threw  obstacles  in  the  regular  march  of 
trade,  and  some  failures  occurred.  The 
merchants  who  had  made  unwise  specu¬ 
lations  in  America  were  the  first  to  fail ; 
then  a  great  number  of  solid  commercial 
houses  were  drawn  down ;  shortly,  half 
the  merchants  in  the  kingdom  suspend¬ 
ed  payment,  while  the  country  banks 
were  driven  to  do  the  same.  On  the 
nth  of  April,  1811,  Parliament  passed 
a  law  to  advance  to  merchants  worthy 
of  credit  ^6,000,000  of  exchequer  bonds. 
This  movement  arrested  the  panic,  and 
the  success  of  the  English  armies  in 
Spain  and  the  opening  of  the  Russian 
markets  brought  back  a  new  period  of 
prosperity. 


The  panics  of  1815  and  1818  were  of 
a  less  grave  character.  That  of  1815 
was  brought  on  by  excessive  specula¬ 
tion,  induced  by  exaggerated  hopes  of 
the  advantages  of  the  peace.  Then  the 
local  banks  were  the  chief  victims,  and 
240  of  them  failed.  The  year  1816  was 
a  rather  difficult  one,  but  1817  opened 
with  renewed  commercial  prospefity; 
trade  took  its  usual  course,  confidence 
was  restored,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  able  to  store  more  than  ^11,500,000 
of  specie.  The  abundance  of  money 
gradually  reduced  the  rate  of  interest ; 
loans  to  France,  Austria,  and  Russia 
offered  advantageous  terms,  and  many 
capitalists  accepted  them.  During  the 
autumn  of  1817,  and  all  the  year  of 
1818,  great  importations  of  breadstuff's 
were  made  at  high  prices,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
sent  abroad  to  pay  for  them  ;  exchange 
became  unfavorable,  and,  as  an  inevita¬ 
ble  consequence,  gold  was  sent.  From 
^10,000,000  or  ^11,000,000  of  gold  in 
the  bank,  the  amount  fell  to  ^8,000,000 
in  May,  to  ,£6,000,000  in  April,  and  to 
,£5,000,000  in  November.  The  ordina¬ 
ry  consequences  of  this  rapid  drain  were 
immediately  visible.  Credit  became  un¬ 
easy,  stocks  fell  in  value,  there  was  loss 
on  imported  articles,  bankruptcies,  and, 
in  fine,  a  panic.  The  bank  suspended 
specie  payments.  When  the  difficulty 
began  to  pass  over*  Sir  Robert  Peel  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  into  Parliament  obliging 
the  bank  to  resume  specie  payments, 
which  it  did  in  May,  1821,  when  its  gold 
had  attained  the  figure  of  ,£11,900,000. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  panics 
of  1810,  1815,  and  1818,  we  turn  to  con¬ 
sider  that  of  1825,  and  we  find  the  char¬ 
acter  nearly  the  same,  although  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  remembrance  of  that 
panic  is  retained  in  Great  Britain  as  that 
of  the  earthquake  is  in  Lisbon,  or  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  Naples. 
It  was  a  great  national  calamity;  and 
the  fire  of  London  scarcely  left  after  it  a 
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sadder  recollection.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1822,  commerce  took  an  unex¬ 
ampled  flight;  the  manufacture  of  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  rose  from  250,000  to  1,000,- 
000  bales.  Money  was  so  abundant  that 
the  bank  had  as  its  regular  specie  re¬ 
serve  nearly  ^12,000,000.  The  govern¬ 
ment  took  advantage  of  the  favorable 
opportunity  to  convert  the  national  loan 
from  securities  bearing  five  per  cent,  to 
others  at  four  and  a  half,  and  those  bear¬ 
ing  four  to  three  and  a  half.  Consols 
went  up  gradually  from  seventy-three  in 
six  months  to  eighty- three,  in  three 
months  to  eighty -six,  and  then  in  six 
months  to  the  hitherto  unheard-of  value 
of  ninety.  There  was  a  glut  of  capital 
in  the  market,  without  good  investments 
to  employ  it.  Then  capitalists  began  to 
look  around  for  opportunities  of  invest¬ 
ing,  and  were  anxious  to  send  their  mon¬ 
ey  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  young 
republics  of  South  America  were  rejoic¬ 
ed  by  the  riches,  on  easy  terms,  that 
came  to  them  from  England ;  and  in 
three  years  that  island  had  loaned  ^48,- 
480,000.  Nobody  rapped  at  a  banker’s 
door  in  vain;  Mexico,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Peru,  became  rich  with  English  gold. 
But  all  these  loans  did  not  seem  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  capital.  All  kinds  of  compa¬ 
nies  started  into  existence;  mining  com¬ 
panies  especially  became  nearly  a  mania, 
and  the  glowing  description  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  and  Peruvian  silver  deposits  proved 
irresistibly  fascinating  to  the  minds  of 
British  capitalists.  Stock  in  the  Anglo- 
Mexican  Company,  for  example,  upon 
which  but  ,£10  had  been  paid,  was  sold 
for  ,£100,  and  afterward  for  ,£182.  The 
Real  del  Monte,  with  £jo  paid  on  each 
share,  sold  for  ,£1,350.  Nobody  knew 
what  to  do  with  their  money.  Compa¬ 
nies  for  gas,  assurance,  steamer -build¬ 
ing,  canal-digging,  dock-making,  bank¬ 
ing,  were  started,  and  Parliament  re¬ 
ceived  438  petitions  for  charters  for  new 
companies,  actually  granting  286.  About 
.£100,000,000  were  known  to  be  invested 


in  regular  stocks.  Then  the  fanciful 
speculations  found  subscribers.  A  com¬ 
pany  was  established  to  canal  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  of  which  the  geography 
was  for  this  purpose  unknown.  Anoth¬ 
er  was  formed  for  a  pearl-fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Colombia;  and  a  third  to  make 
butter  of  the  milk  of  the  cows  on  the 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  breed 
poultry  there  to  supply  the  London  mar¬ 
kets.  Credit  was  unlimited,  as  every¬ 
body  made  money,  and  everybody  spec¬ 
ulated.  Dukes  and  lords,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  clergymen,  plebeians,  widows,  girls 
—  all  —  vested  some  of  their  means  in 
stocks,  of  which  they  scarcely  knew  the 
name,  and  certainly  did  not  know  the 
object.  Money  easily  gotten  goes  easi¬ 
ly.  Everything  went  up  in  price.  Cot¬ 
ton  from  eight  pence  a  pound  rose  to 
seventeen.  Tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  etc., 
increased  in  value  from  thirty  to  cent 
per  cent.  Dealers  in  kind  made  enor¬ 
mous  profits;  speculation  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  that  side;  orders  were  sent 
abroad  in  great  numbers  to  supply  the 
demand  at  home,  and  importations  were 
nearly  doubled. 

England  offered  at  that  moment  an 
astonishing  spectacle.  After  having 
passed  through  a  long  war  and  con¬ 
tracted  an  enormous  debt,  besides  what 
she  had  spent  in  the  conflict,  she  still 
found  in  the  resources  of  the  little  isl¬ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  taxation, 
means  to  expend  more  millions  in  1825. 
One  would  have  thought,  in  view  of  so 
astonishing  a  commercial  movement, 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating  me¬ 
diums  would  have  been  felt,  for  the 
Bank  of  England  had  not  increased  the 
number  of  its  notes.  It  is  true  that  the 
country  banks  had  used  -the  authority 
granted  them  to  augment  their  circula¬ 
tion  of  notes  from  ,£4, 000, 000  to  ,£11,- 
000,000.  This  augmentation  contribut¬ 
ed  somewhat  to  the  rise  in  prices,  but 
certainly  did  not  precipitate  the  panic. 
The  rise  in  values  was  sustained  as  long 
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as  money  was  abundant.  It  reached  its 
climax  in  the  beginning  of  1825,  and  then 
specie  began  to  be  scarce.  The  English 
exports  were  not  sufficient  to  balance 
their  imports,  and  the  foreign  loans  and 
mining  companies  drew  abroad  vast 
sums.  Exchange  in  due  order  became 
unfavorable,  remittances  in  specie  were 
necessary,  and  the  reserve  in  the  bank 
began  to  diminish,  and  in  a  few  months 
fell  gradually  from  ^12,000,000  to  £6,- 
000,000,  to  ,£3,000,000,  and  finally  to 
_£i,ooo,ooo.  The  bank  was  about  to 
stop  specie  payments,  as  it  had  not  yet 
adopted  the  rule  it  now*  follows,  which 
consists  in  retaining  the  gold  by  raising 
the  rate  of  interest  and  contracting  its 
discounting  operations  ;  it  was  only  aft¬ 
er  the  panic  that  it  availed  itself  of  that 
power.  So  far  from  ceasing  to  discount 
or  accept  promissory  paper,  the  bank 
increased  its  efforts  to  enable  merchants 
to  meet  the  emergency  and  to  force  its 
notes  into  the  acceptancy  of  specie.  It 
was  not  observed  that  this  was  precise¬ 
ly  the  means  of  sending  it  abroad,  and 
preventing  it  from  returning.  In  a  month 
the  Bank  of  England  doubled  its  dis¬ 
counting  business,  and  increased  the 
valuation  of  its  notes  from  ^17,000,000 
to  ,£20,000,000.  Every  available  note 
was  afloat,  and  the  specie  gone.  Lord 
Ashburton  asserted  that  one  day  in  De¬ 
cember  there  was  not  £1  left.  The 
bank  was  saved,  however,  by  expedi¬ 
ents.  Rothschild  advanced  ,£300,000, 
and  Holland  and  France  sent  some  spe¬ 
cie,  which  set  up  the  reserve  fund  again. 

But  the  panic  was  inevitable,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  the  bank  had  acted.  As  soon 
as  money  became  scarce,  credit  dimin¬ 
ished.  Everybody  who  had  engage¬ 
ments  to  meet  at  certain  days,  either  for 
merchandise  or  stocks,  was  obliged  to 
sell,  and  as  they  were  in  great  numbers 
and  in  great  excess  of  buyers,  prices 
went  down,  and  great  losses  were  the 
result.  As  money  was  scarce,  nobody 
would  lend  or  buy.  Loss  of  general  con¬ 


fidence  brought  a  panic  and  a  run  on 
the  banks.  As  they  are  obliged  to  meet 
their  engagements  at  sight,  they  are  the 
first  to  succumb,  and  in  one  month  six¬ 
ty-seven  failed.  The  London  Bank,  in 
its  ruin,  brought  down  a  great  number 
of  the  country  banks ;  the  retailers,  the 
farmers,  who  had  the  notes,  were  unable 
to  pay  in  their  turn  their  debts,  and  it 
became  a  regular  chain  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  each  connecting  with  the  other. 
Nobody  would  accept  a  note,  and  anyone 
who  had  specie  either  hid  it  or  sfent  it 
abroad.  Every  post  brought  news  of 
additional  bankruptcies,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  added  to  the  real  miseries  of  the 
situation.  There  was  no  work  for  the 
laboring  classes,  or  trade  for  the  shop¬ 
keepers  ;  and  thus  in  every  country 
sprung  up  disorders  and  riots,  and  even 
armed  insurrection. 

We  have  not  space  to  depict  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  panic.  It  lasted  until  Janu- 
uary,  1826,  diminishing  indeed  in  vio¬ 
lence.  Some  credit  was  resumed  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  specie  was 
accumulating  in  the  bank.  The  govern¬ 
ment  then  authorized  the  bank  to  loan 
on  merchandise  up  to  ^3,000,000  ster¬ 
ling.  The  announcement  alone  of  this 
accommodation  aided  in  keeping  up  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it,  as  only  ,£400,000  were  bor¬ 
rowed.  Gradually,  commerce  resumed 
its  course,  and  at  the  end  of  1826  it  was 
at  its  usual  pace.  The  bullion  of  the 
bank  was  over  ,£7,000,000,  and  the  rate 
of  discount  as  low  as  four  per  cent. 
The  committee  of  Parliament  appointed 
to  consider  the  causes  of  the  panic,  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  due  to  the  too  great 
issue  of  notes  by  the  country  banks,  at 
the  moment  that  they  should  have  short¬ 
ened  circulation  to  prevent  speculation, 
and  by  the  exportation  of  gold.  For  the 
future,  they  advised  legislation  to  forbid 
the  issuing  of  notes  under  five  pounds, 
so  that  at  least  the  poorer  classes  could 
not  be  involved  in  a  similar  calamity. 
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During  this  year,  the  United  States 
had  undergone  a  like  trial.  In  the  spring, 
money  and  credit  were  abundant ;  yet 
in  the  month  of  July  both  began  to  di¬ 
minish.  Specie  was  paid  out  rapidly  by 
the  banks,  and  discount  went  up  to 
thirty  per  cent.  In  the  month  of  August 
failures  commenced,  which  carried  down 
all  houses  not  remarkably  firm. 

For  ten  years  after,  commerce  had 
her  reign  undisturbed,  and  in  1836  open¬ 
ed  with  signs  of  great  prosperity.  Prices 
were  high,  and  discount  at  easy  terms. 
In  England,  forty -two  new  banks  were 
chartered.  Suddenly,  gold  began  to  be 
drawn  to  the  United  States,  where  Jack- 
son  was  endeavoring  to  enforce  a  specie 
circulation,  although  the  Bank  of  En¬ 
gland  raised  its  discount,  and  selected 
the  paper  presented  to  it.  The  money 
market  began  to  look  critical,  and  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  panic  of  1825 
were  observed.  In  November,  1836,  an 
important  Irish  bank,  with  thirty  branch¬ 
es,  went  down.  The  Bank  of  England, 
although  it  refused  to  cash  the  drafts  of 
American  houses,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  merchants  most  in  danger.  Nearly 
all  the  houses  engaged  in  the  American 
trade  failed,  but  as  speculation  had  not 
been  so  extensive  as  in  1825,  toward  au¬ 
tumn  the  force  of  the  panic  was  spent, 
and  commerce  resumed. 

In  the  year  1839,  another  one  occur¬ 
red,  caused  by  the  interruption  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  continent.  Exchange  went 
against  England,  and  gold  was  drained 
off.  Specie  was  wanted  in  Russia  and 
Sweden,  large  importations  in  breadstuffs 
required  payment  in  coin,  and  the  low 
prices  of  articles  in  France  and  Belgium 
attracted  capital.  The  bank,  too,  was 
reproached  with  not  having  increased 
its  rate  of  discount  soon  enough,  and  it 
was  only  when  nearly  all  its  bullion  had 
been  drawn  out  that  it  asked  five  per 
cent.  It  had  recourse  again  to  expedi¬ 
ents,  and  borrowed  ,£2,000,000  from 
French  bankers.  Specie  began  again 


to  return,  and  the  panic  passed,  although 
many  failures  had  taken  place,  and  the 
stoppage  of  employment  for  the  lower 
classes  drew  them  into  the  Chartist 
movements  and  disorders.  This  panic 
was  greater  abroad  than  in  England. 
With  us  in  the  United  States  it  prevail¬ 
ed  from  1836  to  1839,  when  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Bank  added 
to  its  fury.  In  the  latter  year,  959  banks 
failed;  and  from  1837  to  1839  there 
were  33,000  commercial  failures,  for  over 
$440,000,000.  Belgium,  Holland,  even 
France,  where  the  credit  system  does 
not  prevail  extensively,  all  suffered,  and 
in  Paris  alone  there  were  600  important 
failures. 

These  frequent  commercial  disasters 
stirred  up  the  attention  of  the  British 
Parliament,  whose  financiers  generally 
attributed  them  to  the  over-issue  of  bank 
notes,  which  drew  from  circulation  the 
legitimate  medium  of  exchange.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  succeeded  in  passing  the 
bill  of  1844,  which  has  been  since  so 
much  debated.  By  that  law,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  authorized  to  issue 
notes  to  the  value  of  ,£14,000,000,  and 
the  other  banks  ,£8,000,000,  sterling; 
any  further  issue  was  to  be  covered  by 
specie  held  in  reserve.  By  that  means 
the  medium  of  exchange,  composed  of 
coin  and  bills,  could  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  line  it  would  have  reached 
if  it  were  composed  exclusively  of  spe¬ 
cie.  It  was  hoped  thus  to  keep  down 
the  rise  in  prices,  produced,  it  was  said, 
by  too  numerous  an  issue  of  bills.  But 
it  has  been  found  that  the  bill  only  at¬ 
tained  half  its  object;  while  keeping  up 
a  strong  specie  reserve,  it  failed  to  pre¬ 
vent  commercial  panics. 

In  1843,  England  again  had  a  return  of 
general  commercial  prosperity.  Capi¬ 
tal  accumulated;  the  bank  held  in  re¬ 
serve  ;£  1 5,000,000  of  specie;  the  rate 
of  interest  was  two  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  and  brokers  were  cashing  paper 
at  two,  and  even  one  and  one -half  per 
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cent.  Never  had  the  interest  of  money 
fallen  so  low.  It  looked  very  like  reach¬ 
ing  the  golden  age,  when  a  loan  would 
be  gratuitous,  and  the  value  of  the  use 
of  money  at  zero.  Consols  went  up  to 
par,  and  money  became  so  plentiful  that, 
as  in  1825,  capitalists  were  driven  to 
look  abroad  for  investments.  Railroads 
attracted  public  attention,  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  rapidly  poured  in  for  stock  in  all 
the  projected  lines.  In  1844,  charters 
were  given  by  Parliament  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  400  miles  of  railroad  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  railroad  speculation  be¬ 
came  a  mania,  and  in  1846,  260  roads 
were  actually  commenced.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that,  with  the  riches  then  in  the 
country,  all  the  roads  chartered  might 
have  been  built  without  breaking  down 
public  credit ;  but  the  fit  was  on  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  English  capital  was  sent  for 
the  railroads  in  France  and  Belgium. 
In  1845,  potato-rot  precipitated  Ire¬ 
land  into  famine,  and  prices  of  bread- 
stuffs  went  up  on  account  of  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  harvest.  In  1846,  corn  went  up  to 
famine  prices,  and  Russia  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  supplied  the  demand.  From 
New  York  alone  it  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  $40,000,000.  The  English  ex¬ 
ports  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
enormous  imports,  and  gold  once  more 
took  its  outward  course,  so  that  from 
^15,000,000  the  specie  in  the  Bank  of 
England  descended  to  ,£9,000,000.  The 
bank'  then  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to 
three  and  one-third,  and  afterward  to 
four.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
turb  public  credit,  and  consols  were 
sold  at  eighty-eight.  There  was  a  hope 
that  the  storm  would  pass  over.  Some 
gold  came  in,  but  only  to  recommence 
its  outward  current ;  and  in  the  end  of 
July  it  was  called  off  to  countries  where 
already  the  panic  had  begun.  The  bank 
put  its  rate  of  discount  as  high  as  five 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  accepted  on¬ 
ly  paper  redeemable  in  a  month.  These 
very  measures  brought  on  the  crisis. 


The  traders  in  grain  were  the  first  to 
fall,  and  firms  with  very  large  business 
brought  down  with  them  many  others. 
Some  of  the  foremost  banks  in  the  king¬ 
dom  suspended  payment,  and  railroad 
stock,  which  had  its  day,  now  was  worth¬ 
less  ;  while,  the  works  being  stopped, 
the  laboring  classes  were  reduced  to 
starvation,  and  more  than  100,000  work¬ 
men  were  kept  alive  by  public  and  offi¬ 
cial  charity.  Ruin  was  everywhere. 

In  the  midst  of  the  panic,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  petitioned  to  repeal  the  bill  of 
1844,  which  restricted  the  issue  of  pa¬ 
per  to  the  amount  of  specie  it  repre¬ 
sented.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  author  of 
the  bill,  approved  of  its  repeal.  The 
bank  was  authorized  to  put  forth  an  is¬ 
sue  beyond  what  the  law  of  1844  allow¬ 
ed.  Whether  that  action,  or  the  author¬ 
ity  granted,  or  the  increase  of  the  rate 
of  interest  to  eight  per  cent.,  was  the 
cause,  the  panic  from  that  time  diminish¬ 
ed.  When  it  was  passed,  it  was  known 
that  400  commercial  houses  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  it. 

In  France  were  seen  the  same  causes 
and  same  results.  The  vast  enterprises 
of  railroad-building,  together  with  large 
importations  of  breadstuff's  without  cor¬ 
responding  exportations,  carried  off  the 
capital ;  the  specie  disappeared  gradual¬ 
ly  from  commerce,  and  credit  was  lost. 
The  Bank  of  France  had  recourse  to  vi¬ 
olent  efforts  to  sustain  itself.  By  bor¬ 
rowing  from  English  capitalists,  selling 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  advance  the  state  bonds,  and  send¬ 
ing  to  the  mint  some  millions  of  francs’ 
worth  of  defaced  coin,  it  was  enabled  to 
extend  some  aid  to  commercial  men  in 
their  struggles.  Nevertheless,  the  or¬ 
dinary  consequences  of  financial  embar¬ 
rassment  were  not  avoided.  Bankrupt¬ 
cies,  losses,  want  of  employment,  and 
misery,  did  not  fail  to  spread  terror,  and 
Germany  was  not  safe  from  the  storm 
which  had  raged  in  England  and  France. 

If  the  panics  of  1825  and  1847  be  con- 
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sidered,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
due  to  the  same  cause — the  exportation 
of  coin,  which  leads  to  a  tightening  of 
the  money  market.  But  the  exportation 
in  1825  was  induced  by  rash  speculation 
and  loans,  while  in  1847  it  was  brought 
on  by  the  misfortune  of  a  bad  harvest. 
The  first  had  its  origin  in  the  improvi¬ 
dence  of  man,  and  the  second  in  matters 
beyond  man’s  control.  In  1825,  the  pan¬ 
ic  was  shorter,  but  stronger,  than  in 
1847.  Banks  did  nothing  to  avert  the 
evils  of  1825  ;  in  1847  their  efforts- were 
too  late  and  ineffectual.  Yet  the  same 
general  characteristics  are  seen  in  both. 

The  last  financial  disturbance  to  no¬ 
tice  is  that  of  1857.  It  was  of  a  graver 
and  more  general  nature  than  the  one 
that  preceded  it.  Beginning  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  storm  passed  to  England,  to 
France,  to  Germany,  and  all  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  did  not  spend  its  force 
until  it  raged  in  Java  and  Brazil.  As 
the  means  of  communication  become 
more  easy,  the  chain  of  credit  binds  to¬ 
gether  the  great  commercial  places;  and 
as  the  electric  flame  makes  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  vibrate  under  the  same  stroke,  a 
disaster  in  one  is  rapidly  communicated 
to  another.  The  influx  of  Californian 
and  Australian  gold  gave  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  impetus  to  European  commerce. 
England,  as  usual,  gave  the  impulse  to 
trade.  In  1852,  interest  was  again  as 
low  as  one  and  one -half  per  cent.,  and 
consols  for  the  second  time  were  at  par. 
Naturally  all  kinds  of  companies  and  en¬ 
terprises  were  formed  to  use  the  super¬ 
fluous  capital,  and  corporations  to  make 
cotton  cloth,  to  build  railroads  and  open 
coal-mines,  were  chartered  with  marvel¬ 
ous  rapidity.  This  increase  of  riches 
allowed  England  easily  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Russian  war,  as  the  month¬ 
ly  arrival  of  gold  from  the  West  supplied 
the  money  for  remittances  to  the  Levant. 
Yet  in  1855  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
drainage  of  gold,  and  discount  was  put 
at  seven  per  cent. 

VOL.  12.  —  II. 


In  France,  too,  from  1848  to  1856, 
there  was  a  corresponding  commercial 
activity.  There  railroads  were  built  so 
rapidly,  that  the  government,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  prudence,  was  forced  to  refuse 
other  charters.  The  loans  of  the  state 
were  easily  negotiated,  and  city  stocks 
were  the  objects  of  furious  competition. 
Germany,  also,  so  phlegmatic  and  con¬ 
servative,  entered  into  the  excitement; 
beyond  the  Rhine  every  city  sought  to 
have  its  bank.  At  Frankfort,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  subscribing  to  the  bank  was 
reserved  to  the  citizens,  and  money  was 
paid  to  men  of  large  shoulders  who  could 
assist  an  anxious  subscriber  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  at  the  counter  before  his 
neighbors.  In  Vienna,  they  remained 
all  night  before  the  office,  and  when  in 
the  morning  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  there  was  a  risk  of  losing  one’s 
life  in  the  crush.  Everywhere  in  Fa¬ 
therland  there  prevailed  the  same  fever 
for  speculation.  Very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  solvency  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  subscriptions  were  to  be 
taken ;  the  only  thought  was  to  receive 
the  shares,  which  appeared  infallible. 

In  the  United  States,  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  even  surpassed  that  seen  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Rich  in  the  fertility  of  a  virgin 
soil,  and  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people, 
the  creation  of  capital  operates  here  with 
prodigious  rapidity.  Labor  is  twice  as 
productive  as  in  Europe,  and  no  one 
may  stand  idle.  The  American  is  the 
greatest  wealth -maker  in  the  universe. 
There  is  no  object  for  his  ambition  save 
wealth,  and  nowhere  is  machinery,  which 
adds  tenfold  to  the  forces  of  man,  used 
so  effectively.  When  studying  Ameri¬ 
can  statistics,  we  can  appreciate  the  gi¬ 
gantic  sacrifices  the  repubfic  has  been 
able  to  make  in  the  war.  In  ,1856,  the 
United  States  had  constructed  24,000 
miles  of  railroad  and  50,000  miles  of 
electric  telegraph —three  times  more 
than  England,  and  six  times  more  than 
France.  In  one  year  Congress  had 
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granted  40,000,000  acres  of  land — that 
is,  a  territory  as  large  as  all  France. 
The  number  of  banks  reached,  in  1856, 
to  1,416,  with  a  capital  of  $376, 000,000. 
The  debt  had  been  reduced  to  an  insig¬ 
nificant  amount.  Thus,  while  European 
powers  had  been  wasting  their  strength 
upon  fields  of  battle,  the  United  States, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  was 
exerting  her  energies  in  every  branch  of 
national  activity.  But  at  that  epoch  the 
world  itself  was  giving  evidence  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Steam,  bearing  the  ship  upon 
the  wave  and  the  car  on  the  iron  road, 
was  making  for  all  people  easy  commu¬ 
nication.  Gold  and  credit  were  giving 
to  the  circulation  of  wealth  great  facility, 
and  the  transport  of  goods,  the  amounts 
of  production,  the  sum  of  the  consump¬ 
tion —  all  the  elements  of  national  pros¬ 
perity — were  counted  by  figures  so  enor¬ 
mous  that,  like  those  used  in  astronom¬ 
ical  calculations,  the  mind  was  stupefied 
by  them,  and  could  not  comprehend 
them.  It  was  precisely  in  the  midst  of 
this  prosperity,  and  in  the  country  where 
had  been  exerted  its  greatest  strength, 
that  the  storm  burst  forth  which  was 
destined  to  bring  with  it  so  many  dis¬ 
asters. 

What  brought  on  the  panic  in  the 
United  States  was  the  extravagant  cred¬ 
it,  chiefly  furnished  by  the  banks ;  but 
what  really  precipitated  it  was  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  foreign  trade.  In  a  country 
getting  rich,  there  is  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  things,  especially  those 
which  luxury  demands  ;  and  it  was  Eu¬ 
rope  that  furnished  these  luxuries  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  year  1857,  the 
toilet  of  the  American  ladies  cost  their 
lords  the  round  sum  of  $40,000,000. 
Stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity,  the  merchants  increased 
their  orders  on  Europe.  In  1856,  the 
United  States  paid  her  bills  with  bread- 
stuffs,  which  were  dear  in  Europe.  The 
harvests  in  1857  being  good  abroad,  the 
United  States  had  to  remit  gold  to  pay 


for  her  importations.  This  meant  ex¬ 
change  against  us,  and  led  to  loss  of 
mutual  confidence  and  credit.  Down 
went  prices.  Depositors  drew  out  their 
money  from  the  banks,  and  then  the 
storm  was  fairly  on  us.  One  bank  after 
the  other  failed.  Those  who  had  not 
yet  succumbed,  tried  to  save  themselves 
by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  and  re¬ 
fusing  accommodation;  but  that  only 
added  to  the  alarm.  In  a  few  weeks, 
all  values  had  gone  down  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent.  An  accident,  which  in 
ordinary  times  would  not  have  had  much 
consequence,  was  fatal  to  the  chances 
of  riding  out  the  storm.  The  arrival 
of  the  steamer  Central  America  was 
expected  with  a  large  amount  of  gold 
from  California.  Unfortunately  she  was 
wrecked,  and  then  the  panic  set  fairly 
in.  The  banks  of  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  many  important  houses 
in  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
failed.  By  September  3d,  1857,  160 
banks  refused  payment.  Discount  was 
at  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  laboring  classes  excessive¬ 
ly  scarce.  The  banks  of  New  York, 
with  a  large  specie  reserve,  yet  held 
bravely  out,  restricting  their  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  raising  discount  so  that  it 
reached  to  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent. ; 
in  other  words,  credit  was  extinct.  An 
organized  run  was  made  upon  the  banks 
still  standing  out,  and  on  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  out  of  thirty- three  banks,  thirty- 
two  had  fallen.  The  end  had  come. 
Commerce  was  dead ;  no  one  either 
bought  or  sold.  Afterward  it  was 
known  that  failures  to  the  number  of 
5,123  had  taken  place,  with  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  the  amount  of  $189,000,000. 
But  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of 
values  caught  the  attention  of  European 
speculators.  Orders  were  sent,  and  the 
money  to  pay  them  followed.  Gold 
flowed  in  to  us  again  ;  in  December,  the 
banks  of  New  York  resumed  specie  pay¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858, 
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all  others,  save  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
followed  their  example. 

The  storm,  of  which  the  fury  had  pass¬ 
ed  over  the  United  States,  then  touched 
the  coasts  of  England.  The  English 
capitalists  had  invested  heavily  in  Unit¬ 
ed  States  railroad  stocks,  which  had  de¬ 
preciated  during  the  American  panic, 
and  the  fall  of  values  had  induced  oth¬ 
ers  to  send  their  money  over  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  En¬ 
glish  banks  had  been  very  accommodat¬ 
ing,  and  much  business  was  done  on 
small  capital.  These  were  the  prepara¬ 
tory  circumstances,  the  immediate  cause 
being,  as  always,  the  contraction  of  cred¬ 
it,  forced  by  the  scarcity  of  the  medium 
of  exchange.  The  insurrection  in  In¬ 
dia  and  the  Chinese  war  compelled  the 
exportation  of  hard  cash  to  the  East,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  flowing  to  New 
York.  Discount  rose  to  eight  per  cent., 
and  shortly  after  important  banks  failed. 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  the  first 
struck  by  the  disaster.  Even  the  Scotch 
banks,  which  had  hitherto  withstood  all 
financial  shocks,  were  obliged  to  sus¬ 
pend  payment.  The  Scotch  aristocracy 
and  mercantile  men  came  to  their  aid, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Glasgow  it  was 
agreed  and  contracted  by  all  that  bank 
paper  would  be  accepted  as  coin  during 
the  panic.  This  brought  back  confi¬ 
dence,  and  enabled  the  Scotch  banks  to 
live. 

In  London,  commerce  looked  very 
gloomy.  The  act  of  1844  had  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  Bank  of  England  dis¬ 
counted  largely,  even  to  the  extent  of 
issuing  notes  for  that  purpose  beyond 
its  legalized  circulation.  This  measure 
appeared  to  arrest  the  panic,  but  unfort¬ 
unately  too  late  to  save  both  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  laboring  classes  from  great 
loss  and  destitution.  Strikes,  riots,  and 
pauperism  took  very  alarming  shapes. 
All  the  manufacturing  establishments 
either  entirely  discontinued  operations 
or  worked  at  short  time,  and  over  200 


failures  of  firms,  with  very  large  deficits, 
showed  the  extent  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Neither  did  England  rise  from 
the  difficulty  with  the  same  buoyancy  as 
the  United  States,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  before  industry  and  trade  resumed 
their  careers. 

The  storm  then  passed  to  Germany, 
and  as  Hamburg  is  one  of  the  principal 
sea -ports  of  the  world,  and  the  market 
where  the  great  part  of  the  business  be¬ 
tween  England  and  central  Europe  is 
conducted,  it  was  natural  that  city  should 
be  first  affected.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  1857,  colonial  produce,  bought 
at  high  prices,  was  accumulating  in  its 
market.  To  meet  the  engagements  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  such  large  orders,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  relied  more  than  was  usual 
for  them  on  promissory  paper.  Every¬ 
thing  was  ready  for  the  difficulty,  when 
the  failure  of  an  important  house  in  En¬ 
gland  precipitated  it.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  arrest  the  panic,  but  in  vain. 
During  fifteen  days  all  trade  was  finish¬ 
ed,  and  people  frantically  looked  at  the 
ruin  approaching.  Aid  came  from  a  very 
unexpected  quarter,  and  Austria,  though 
with  a  very  poor  and  depreciated  paper 
currency,  yet  as  she  had  refused  to  re¬ 
deem  it,  could  spare  the  specie  in  her 
vaults,  loaned  to  Hamburg  10,000,000 
marks,  which  served  to  diminish  the 
rigor  of  the  panic.  But  140  failures  had 
taken  place.  The  panic  did  not  stop 
there  ;  it  visited,  like  a  plague,  all  the 
commercial  centres  of  northern  Europe, 
and  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  its  effects  were  the  same: 
bankruptcy,  riots,  ruin,  and  even  su¬ 
icides.  The  European  difficulties  reach¬ 
ed  abroad,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Singa¬ 
pore,  at  different  ends  of  the  world,  the 
common  punishment  of  over- trading 
was  felt. 

The  panic,  then,  of  1857  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  universality.  It  showed  how 
intimately  are  connected  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  world,  and  it  proved,  for 
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good  or  evil,  that  there  is  common  cause 
in  the  conduct  of  international  trade. 
Let  there  be  a  stoppage  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  bank  notes  in  America,  ora  civil 
war,  and  Europe  feels  it  at  once,  and 
the  local  evil  is  propagated  thence  to  all 
parts  of#the  world. 

It  is  true,  in  the  description  of  these 
panics  there  is  an  evident  monotony  in 
their  causes  and  results;  but  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  point  that  should  interest  those 
who  wish  to  bring  a  remedy  to  the  evils. 
The  continual  return  of  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  is  an  evidence  that  they  may  be 
submitted  to  some  economical  law  which 
may  modify  or  change  their  action  ;  and 
if  the  law  of  storms  has  enabled  mar¬ 
iners  to  escape  their  fury,  a  knowledge 
of  commercial  gales  might  also  be  at¬ 
tended  with  equally  beneficial  results. 
The  United  States  has  just  narrowly 
escaped  —  if,  indeed,  it  has  more  than 


temporarily  postponed  —  another  panic, 
due  to  the  ever- recurring  causes  of 
over-trading  and  speculating,  undue  ex¬ 
pansion  of  credit,  and  consequent  loss 
of  the  true  basis  of  commercial  values. 
Financial  and  legislative  wisdom  can 
have  no  excuse,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
presented,  for  failing  to  adopt  the  meas¬ 
ures  that  can  alone  avert  a  wide-spread 
disaster.  Even  the  partial  and  speedily 
arrested  panic  of  the  last  few  months 
caused  numerous  heavy  failures  in  the 
great  commercial  centres  of  this  coun¬ 
try —  failures  that  were  felt  keenly  in 
Europe  —  checked  manufacturing,  dull¬ 
ed  trade,  and  threw  out  of  employment, 
at  the  very  edge  of  winter,  not  less,  prob¬ 
ably,  than  two  or  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  operatives.  Surely,  it  is  time  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  experience,  if  we 
would  not  soon  have  these  misfortunes 
repeated  on  a  far  wider  scale. 
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NO.  VI.  — LIFE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE. 


At  Sea,  May  12th,  1849. 

HE  weather  was  pleasant,  and  we 
made  but  little  progress.  Yester¬ 
day  a  sail  was  discovered  to  windward, 
and  to-day  she  came  down  to  us,  and 
passed  under  our  lee  as  if  to  speak  to 
us.  It  proved  to  be  the  John  Petit ,  of 
New  York.  She  entered  the  harbor  of 
Rio  the  same  day  with  us,  saw  us  lose 
our  flag,  and  knew  of  Captain  Tibbets’ 
treatment  of  other  vessels,  but  had  not 
heard  of  his  removal;  hence  her  shy¬ 
ness  in  hailing  us,  as  she  feared  to  be 
insulted.  She  left  Rio  nearly  three 
weeks  before  us.  As  she  passed  ahead 
we  gave  her  three  cheers,  which  were 
returned.  We  had  been  under  easy  sail 
to  enable  her  to  come  up,  and  as  we  were 
anxious  to  clear  up  our  bad  character, 


we  hoisted  fore  and  mizzen  topgallants, 
flying  jib,  and  main  royal,  and  stood  after 
her;  but  we  could  not  get  away  with 
her.  We  kept  in  sight  during  the  day, 
but  parted  at  night. 

Until  the  19th  the  wind  was  light  and 
variable.  The  cabin  roof  has  been  clear¬ 
ed,  and  the  boats  replaced  on  the  davits. 
The  main  hatch  was  opened,  and  some 
valuable  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
form  of  stores,  that  Mr.  Griffin  said  were 
not  on  board.  Now  he  says  they  were 
on  as  freight.  They  are  marked  “stores,” 
and  the  captain  knows  what  to  do  with 
them  !  By  this  discovery  we  have  good 
butter  (of  which  even  the  poor  stuff  we 
had  been  using  was  gone  ),  and  thirteen 
casks  of  water  were  raised  on  deck.  All 
the  desirable  stores  were  put  where  they 
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can  be  made  available.  The  same  day, 
to  amuse  us,  the  captain  ran  a  bottle 
up  to  the  main-topgallant  yard,  which  we 
had  leave  to  hit,  if  we  could,  with  pis¬ 
tols.  The  double  motion  of  the  ship 
and  the  swinging  bottle  made  it  a  diffi¬ 
cult  feat. 

In  the  afternoon  a  boat  was  lowered, 
and  a  party  went  off  three  or  four  miles 
for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.  We  picked 
up  on  the  blade  of  an  oar  a  Portuguese 
man-of-war,  as  the  crew  call  it,  but  it 
is  an  animal  known  to  naturalists  as 
the  Physalia.  For  closer  inspection,  I 
brought  it  on  board,  and  while  doing  so, 
one  of  its  long  blue  tentacles,  that  hung 
down  from  it  like  a  chain  of  beads, 
touched  the  back  of  my  hand  and  burn¬ 
ed  it  as  quickly  as  if  it  were  done  with  a 
drop  of  hot  oil.  The  scar  remains  still 
upon  ffiy  hand. 

Friday ,  May,i8t/i,  1849. — A  school 
of  blackfish  came  near  the  ship.  These 
are  a  small  species  of  whale,  large 
enough  to  furnish  twenty  barrels  of  oil, 
but  very  active,  and  more  dangerous 
to  boats,  the  whalemen  say,  than  any 
others.  It  was  proposed  to  go  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  them,  and  the  captain  consented 
to  gratify  us,  not  thinking  that  we  would 
do  more  than  have  a  little  recreation. 
We  took  a  gig,  a  kind  of  weapon  used 
for  killing  porpoises,  and  about  twenty 
fathoms  of  line.  After  about  an  hour’s 
trial  we  fastened  to  one  of  the  largest. 
When  we  saw  the  line  straightened,  and 
felt  the  boat  moving  through  the  water, 
we  were  all  very  much  excited.  It  was 
great  sport  to  be  harnessed  like  old 
Neptune  to  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
and  going  as  though  the  old  what’s-his- 
name  was  after  us.  Our  line  was  all 
out,  and  the  end  of  the  rope  was  made 
fast  by  a  half- hitch  to  a  ringbolt  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  There  was  so  little 
confidence  in  our  being  able  to  fasten, 
that  they  had  not  given  us  the  means  to 
kill  the  whale  or  get  away.  We  had  no 
knife  or  hatchet,  and  the  whale  was  go¬ 


ing  to  windward;  neither  had  we  water 
or  food  in  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fast,  we  were  seen 
from  the  ship  to  be  going  without  using 
oars,  and  the  other  boat  was  lowered 
and  sent  to  us  in  charge  of  the  second 
mate.  In  the  meantime,  we  were  going 
faster  than  was  pleasant,  away  from  the 
ship.  The  more  we  realized  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  less  enjoyable  it  became ;  and 
the  rapid  evolutions  of  our  steed  requir¬ 
ed  the  utmost  efforts  on  our  part  to  keep 
our  boat  right  side  up.  He  would  go 
down  and  turn  so  quickly  that  we  wish¬ 
ed  some  one  else  had  him.  “Back  wa¬ 
ter  all!”  “Give  way  on  the  starboard 
oars — hard!”  “Back  water  on  the  star¬ 
board  oars!”  Such  were  the  orders 
and  expedients  to  keep  him  from  rising 
under  us,  and  sending  us  where  we 
wished  him.  Then  away  the  whole 
school  would  go  as  if  they  knew  Mr. 
Douglass  was  coming.  They  would 
rise  and  blow  all  around  us,  and  we 
would  punch  them  with  our  oars  to 
make  them  keep  at  a  respectful  distance, 
when  they  would  slap  water  into  our 
faces  and  go  down: 

At  one  time,  our  whale  raised  his 
hogshead-shaped  head  square  out  of  the 
water,  not  twenty  feet  from  us,  and  we 
thought  he  was  going  to  die ;  but  he 
settled  away,  and  to  our  great  relief 
went  toward  the  ship,  and  soon  brought 
us  to  the  other  boat.  Mr.  Douglass 
brought  another  harpoon.  He  to%ok  the 
line  between  us  and  the  whale,  and  we 
untied  our  end  of  the  line,  that  we  could 
let  go  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Douglass 
hauled  in  on  the  rope  until  he  got  near 
enough  to  the  whale  to  throw  his  har¬ 
poon  ;  but  the  shank  of  the  weapon 
bent,  and  the  iron  did  not  make  fast. 
One  of  his  party  fired  an  ounie-ball 
into  the  whale,  when  he  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  having  two  boats  with  twenty 
men  straining  at  the  small  iron  that  was 
fastened  in  his  back,  it  pulled  out,  and 
the  whale  escaped.  The  ship  was  now 
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almost  hull  down  to  windward,  and  we 
verified  the  truth  of  the  old  saw  that 
“a  stern  chase  is  a  long  one.” 

May  22d, ,  1849. — The  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  was  visible  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  like  a  small  blue  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  in  the  north-west.  After  break¬ 
fast,  a  life-boat  with  sail  and  eleven  men 
started  for  it,  distant  fifty  miles.  I  had 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  party,  but  too 
many  got  into  the  boat  —  twice  as  many 
as  she  ought  to  carry.  They  had  orders 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ship ;  but  as  the 
wind  fell  off  to  a  calm,  they  took  to  their 
oars,  and  before  noon  they  were  out  of 
sight.  In  the  meantime,  a  breeze  sprung 
up  from  the  direction  of  the  island,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  beat  up  for  it. 
This  increased  for  two  days,  until  it  blew 
a  gale.  In  the  meantime,  we  beat  about 
the  lee  side  of  the  island  to  find  the 
boat.  The  captain  was  sure  it  was  wreck¬ 
ed,  and  the  most  gloomy  forebodings 
filled  the  minds  of  all  on  board. 

Two  sulphur -bottom  whales  joined 
us  in  the  search,  and  kept  us  com¬ 
pany  all  one  afternoon,  wearing  ship 
whenever  we  did,  and  kept  so  close  to 
the  windward  of  us  as  to  blow  water 
into  our  faces.  We  saw  no  signs 
of  life  on  the  island,  and  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  third  day,  as  the  clouds 
hung  heavy  and  dark  over  the  mount¬ 
ains,  accompanied  by  mist  and  rain, 
nearly  all  hope  of  their  safety  failed. 
Fred.  Griffin  (the  owner),  George  Tib- 
bets  (son  of  the  late  captain),  J.  Ross 
Browne,  J.  W.  Bingham,  A.  M.  Ebbets, 
Phil.  Waldron,  J.  S.  Dunham  of  our 
company,  with  others  who  were  on  the 
blackfish  ride  with  me,  were  in  the 
boat’s  company,  and  the  characters  of 
all  are  discussed  with  great  seriousness. 
Jim  Morgan  is  more  hopeful.  He  says 
that  Fred.  Griffin  was  born  to  be  hang¬ 
ed,  and  can  not  be  drowned;  that  idea 
strikes  us  all  as  a  very  plausible  one, 
and  gives  a  brighter  view  to  the  picture. 

Last  night  the  wind  changed,  and  we 


made  for  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
As  we  opened  up  the  north  shore  we 
discovered  a  light,  and  a  tremendous 
shout  raised  from  our  deck  expressed 
the  painful  anxiety  now  suddenly  reliev¬ 
ed.  We  lay  to  all  night,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  ship  was  twenty  miles  north  of 
the  island,  when  we  stood  in  with  all 
sail  set.  When  about  five  miles  off,  the 
boat  was  discovered  coming  out  to  us, 
and  we  took  it  on  board.  The  captain 
was  angry,  as  were  most  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  at  Jhe  delay  and  anxiety  caused ; 
but  I  did  not  regret  the  opportunity  it 
gave  us  to  see  the  celebrated  island.  By 
request  of  the  captain  the  Crusoes  were 
received  on  board  in  silence. 

They  stated  that  they  lost  sight  of  the 
ship  about  three  o’clock  on  the  day  they 
quitted  it,  and  they  had  nothing  left  then 
but  to  make  for  the  island.  Night  fell 
when  they  were  about  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  it.  They  wdrked  all  night  at 
the  oars  until  toward  morning,  when  a 
squall  came  up,  and  hoisting  sail  they 
rounded  the  east  end  of  the  island,  but 
could  see  only  the  abrupt  shores  and 
the  fearful  surf  breaking  upon  them. 
They  coasted  along  until  they  saw  a 
light.  This  proceeded  from  a  ship  — 
the  Brooklyn  —  ten  days  before  us  from 
New  York,  bound  to  California.  On 
board  this  ship  they  stayed  until  after 
breakfast,  and  then  went  on  shore.  The 
Sarah  McFarland  was  coming  in  for 
water  as  we  left. 

Our  Crusoes  brought  off  a  quantity  of 
fish  and  dried  peaches.  They  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  only  inhabitants  are  an 
American  named  Pierce,  and  five  Chil- 
enos  and  their  families.  The  American 
is  a  suspicious  character,  and  rules  the 
others  by  superior  sagacity  and  cour¬ 
age.  They  live  in  straw  huts.  There 
are  numerous  caves  cut  in  the  lava-rock, 
but  they  are  damp  and  cold;  our  ad¬ 
venturers  spent  a  night  in  one  of  them, 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Selkirk. 
Wild  horses,  asses,  and  goats,  are  nu- 
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merous,  being  the  descendants  of  those 
introduced  from  the  continent  while  the 
island  was  occupied  as  a  penal  colony. 

The  appearance  of  the  island  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  is  dreary  enough. 
It  seems  to  be  but  one  mass  of  mount¬ 
ains,  some  two  thousand  feet  high,  and 
the  only  accessible  place  is  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  longest  ravines  have 
united  in  a  slope  to  the  sea,  which  meets 
it  in  a  little  bay  where  boats  may  land 
in  safety.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface 
is  naked  lava-rock,  in  some  places  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  elements,  and  is  continually 
washing  down.  The  round-stone  pave¬ 
ment  made  by  the  prisoners  is  buried 
by  this  alluvium.  The  soil  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile,  and  peach  and  myrtle  trees 
cover  the  watered  slopes  of  the  valleys. 
The  peaches  are  very  fine  and  large, 
but  nearly  out  of  season.  The  ground 
was  covered  by  them  in  many  places,  in 
a  state  of  decay.  Quinces  were  brought 
on  board,  and  are  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.  Figs  are  among  the  fruits  raised 
here.  Garden  vegetables  are  growing 
wild  in  great  profusion,  and  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez  would  not  now,  notwithstanding 
it  has  lost  all  the  delightful  romance 
with  which  childhood  invested  it,  make 
a  bad  hermitage  for  one  world-weary; 
but  for  myself  I  thought: 

“  Oh,  solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  fac^  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.” 

The  smaller  island  is  only  inhabited 
by  goats,  and  these  are  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  many  acres 
of  table  land,  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  wild  oats  and  other  grass.  Fish  are 
so  numerous  that  they  can  be  taken  in 
any  quantity.  Dunham  says  he  fastened 
a  hook  to  his  hat -string  and  hauled  a 
fish  into  the  boat,  and  they  are  so  greedy 
that  they  will  rise  to  the  fingers  when 
held  in  the  water.  Crawfish  as  large  as 
our  lobsters  are  taken  in  any  quantity; 
we  found  them  a  great  luxury. 


On  leaving  the  islands,  we  took  “the 
trades,”  and  are  now,  a  week  after,  in 
latitude  150.  We  expect  to  see  land 
to-morrow. 

May  31  st,  1849. — We  were  out  on 
deck  early,  looking  for  the  expected  land. 
The  sun  had  not  risen,  and  the  eastern 
horizon  appeared  as  usual.  We  all 
looked  too  low,  for  high  up  was  the 
dim  and  distant  outline  of  the  phantom 
mountains,  well  defined  against  the  sky. 
We  were  looking  upon  the  giant  Andes, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  off.  After 
the  sun  rose,  they  disappeared  “like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;”  but  this 
afternoon  we  are  nearer,  and  the  light  is 
reflected  from  their  snowy  sides,  white 
as  the  clouds,  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  The  vast  peaks  rise 
up  into  the  very  arch  of  heaven,  too 
magnificent  for  description.  A  dispute 
arose  as  to  our  having  seen  the  mount¬ 
ains  in  the  morning.  In  point  of  fact 
we  had  not;  we  saw  the  illuminated  at¬ 
mosphere  around  them.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  rose  and  lighted  the  atmosphere 
between  us  and  the  mountains,  they  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  saw  the  mountains  neg¬ 
atively,  as  Humboldt  called  it.  We 
can  distinguish  them  from  the  clouds 
that  rest  upon  them  by  the  fixed  outline 
of  the  former,  while  that  of  the  latter 
slowly  changes. 

The  scene  on  board  is  very  amusing, 
as  the  passengers  come  up  on  deck 
dressed  in  their  shore  clothes.  Cape 
Horn  had  treated  them  badly.  I  don’t 
know  what  I  shall  do  for  a  hat.  My 
only  decent  one  was  carefully  strapped 
up  to  the  deck  over  my  berth,  but  an 
old  rat  had  appropriated  it  as  her  breed¬ 
ing-place  without  my  knowledge,  and 
during  the  storms  off  the  Horn  the  wa¬ 
ter  drowned  the  young  ones,  and  I  did 
not  discover  the  disaster  until  recently. 
Who  will  lend  me  a  hat? 

Callao ,  June  6th,  1849.* — On  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  we  took  a 
shore  boat  and  landed  at  the  mole.  Af- 
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ter  wandering  about  a  short  time,  we 
found  ourselves  unexpectedly  out  of 
town.  This  is  a  squalid  place.  We 
were  reminded  of  two  characteristics  of 
the  country  by  the  construction  of  the 
houses :  the  exemption  from  rain,  and 
the  liability  to  earthquakes.  The  mar¬ 
ket-place  is  a  square,  with  a  few  Indian 
women  seated  under  umbrella-like  awn¬ 
ings,  having  their  fruit  and  other  articles 
scattered  around  them  on  the  ground. 
Here  four  of  us  —  Ross  Browne,  Dr. 
Beale,  and  J.  W.  Allen,  with  myself — 
found  ourselves  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
concluded  to  go  to  Lima  and  return  the 
same  day.  We  walked  three  miles, 
when  Dr.  Beale  gave  out,  and  when 
within  a  mile  of  the  city,  Allen  followed 
suit.  Browne  and  myself  continued  on 
through  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  but  seven  miles,  but  we  had 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  travel 
that  it  was  a  severe  trial.  We  stopped 
at  the  house  of  our  charge  d'affaires  to 
rest  ourselves  for  an  hour,  and  went  on 
to  find  a  hotel.  Gave  a  real  for  a  chere- 
moya  as  large  as  my  two  fists.  It  was 
delicious.  Tropical  fruits  are  all  very 
abundant,  but  this  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  fruits.  Peru  is  said  to  be  the  only 
country  where  they  grow  to  perfection. 

I  will  not  occupy  the  space  to  de¬ 
scribe  Lima.  You  can  get  all  that  from 
books.  We  climbed  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Christoval ;  saw  the  famous  condor,  the 
Bridge  of  Rolla,  the  wine -presses,  the 
hospital,  the  cathedral  with  its  altar  of 
silver,  the  monasteries,  and,  with  Mr. 
Falls,  engineer  of  the  Rimac ,  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  summit  of  the  vast 
structures  of  unburnt  brick  erected  by 
the  Peruvians  under  the  Incas,  from 
whose  flat  tops  were  offered  up  their 
human  sacrifices. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Falls  took  a  small 
party  of  us  to  the  island  of  San  Loren¬ 
zo,  which -forms  the  protection  to  the 
harbor  from  the  sea,  and  is  about  1,000 
feet  high.  Convicts  are  kept  at  work' 


here,  and  we  were  obliged  to  get  a  per¬ 
mit  to  land.  The  potato  is  said  to  grow 
wild  on  its  summit,  and  we  were  anxious 
to  find  it.  The  soil  was  very  heavy,  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  guano.  It  was  now  dry 
and  bare,  but  we  dug  some  shriveled 
tubers  that  may  be  wild  potatoes,  but  if 
so  there  must  have  been  a  great  change 
effected  by  cultivation.  As  no  rain  falls, 
the  soil  must  be  watered  by  fogs.  There 
was  no  water  to  quench  our  thirst,  and 
when  we  descended  to  the  outer  shore 
to  shoot  sea- lions,  we  nearly  perished 
for  want  o*f  it.  We  then  returned  to  the 
boat  and  visited  the  south  end,  where  is 
a  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
We  collected  relics  that  had  been  ex¬ 
humed,  fired  away  all  our  powder,  shot 
at  sea-birds,  returned  to  the  ship  very 
tired  and  hungry,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  talking  of  the  antiquities  of  Peru,  of 
which  Mr.  Falls  has  much  information. 
Besides  Mr.  Falls,  there  is  another  one 
of  the  Novelty  Works  boys  on  board  of 
the  Rimac — Peter  Donahue,  assistant 
engineer.  .They  are  delighted  to  see 
their  countrymen. 

California  has  drained  the  markets 
here  of  everything.  Iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  worth  in  New  York  $4,  is  here 
worth  $32.  Quinine  is  held  at  $12  an 
ounce,  and  there  is  hardly  an  ounce  of 
it  in  Lima. 

Our  friend  Captain  Bartlett  came  in 
this  morning  with  the  Ewing ,  and  sails 
with  us  to-morrow.  This  letter  will  be 
carried  by  private  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  mail.  The  postage  by 
British  steamer  is  $1.25  per  ounce. 

June  i$th,  1849.  —  At  sea.  A  few 
thousand  miles  more,  and  this  protract¬ 
ed  voyage  will  be  brought  to  a  close. 
The  same  morning  that  we  left  Callao 
the  British  steamer  arrived  from  Pana¬ 
ma,  with  news  of  communication  again 
opened  by  steam  with  San  Francisco; 
but  no  news  did  it  bring  from  home  — 
not  even  a  paper  from  the  United  States. 
By  English  papers,  I  learned  that  the 
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propeller  Hartford  failed  to  come  out  to 
this  coast,  and  some  allusion  was  made 
to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Clay  on  slavery. 
The  latest  dates  from  the  United  States 
were  to  February  17th.  The  news  from 
California  is  very  exciting;  the  rush 
from  all  quarters  is  astonishing.  They 
say  that  there  are  not  Americans  enough 
to  hold  the  country,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  anarchy;  that  8,000  Mexicans  from 
Sonora  are  driving  our  people  before 
them.  Wait  until  our  fleet  of  California 
boys  now  in  the  Pacific  gets  there,  and 
you  will  hear  of  fun.  It  seems  we  did 
not  know  half  the  truth  when  we  left 
New  York;  the  whole  world  seems  to 
have  gone  crazy.  Some  of  our  folks  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  uneasy  lest  gold  will  lose  its 
rank  as  a  precious  metal.  Jim  Morgan 
has  been  figuring  on  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  result.  If  100,000  people  now 
in  California  and  on  their  way  get  each 
500 -pounds  of  gold,  what  will  gold  be 
worth?  Jim  swears  he  will  go  hunt  for 
an  iron-mine. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  our  anchor 
was  again  up,  and  we  stood  out  for  the 
open  sea.  Mr.  Falls  had  come  out  in 
his  boat  to  see  us  off,  and  I  really  pitied 
the  poor  fellow  as  he  got  down  to  go  to 
his  own  vessel.  He  and  his  assistants 
were  the  only  Americans  here,  except  a 
Dr.  Kenny;  and,  as  he  left,  he  said  he 
would  go  and  give  himself  thirty  lashes 
and  put  himself  in  irons.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  and  it  had 
been  of  great  advantage  to  us. 

When  we  were  in  Lima  and  visiting 
the  cathedral,  our  conductor,  an  old 
priest,  showed  us  the  bones  of  Pizarro, 
the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  for  the  small 
consideration  of  $1,  he  would  give  us  as 
a  memento  the  veritable  skull  of  the  old 
hero.  Money  was  rather  scarce  with 
me  just  then,  and  the  mysterious  propo¬ 
sition  was  declined.  Since  we  have 
been  at  sea  there  have  been  discovered 
not  less  than  fourteen  of  these  grim 
relics  of  the  great  conquistador — and 


all  guaranteed  to  be  veritable  skulls  of 
Pizarro.  What  a  Cerberus  he  must  have 
been ! 

But  few  incidents  enliven  the  voyage, 
now  so  tedious.  A  few  .days  out  we 
had  a  sumptuous  dinner,  with  cham¬ 
pagne  and  roast  turkey.  Toasts  and 
sentiments  were  indulged  in,  and  a  day 
passed  with  a  great  deal  of  good-will 
and  merriment.  Another  exhibition  of 
a  water -spout  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  whether  the  water 
rose  from  the  sea  or  fell  into  it.  Each 
one  saw  the  phenomenon  just  according 
to  his  bias.  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  the  water  in  a  water-spout 
does  not  rise,  but  falls  into  the  sea,  as  if 
all  the  rain  from  a  cumulus  cloud  were 
concentrated  into  a  small  space,  and  fell 
with  such  force  as  to  cause  a  small  fog- 
bank  on  the  water. 

July  15th,  1849.  —  We  crossed  the 
equator  on  the  26th  of  June,  at  longi¬ 
tude  iio°,  without  having  shifted  a  tack 
since  we  hoisted  our  anchor.  At  6Q 
north,  the  winds  became  light  and  baf¬ 
fling.  Disappointed  in  spending  the 
4th  of  July  on  terra  firma ,  we  made 
great  preparations  to  do  honor  to  the 
day  on  board.  For  several  days  milita¬ 
ry  drills  were  frequent — as,  indeed,  they 
have  been  since  the  late  news  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  A  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed,  and  everything  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  as  grand  a  display  as  the  lim¬ 
ited  field  of  our  operations  would  allow. 
Daybreak  was  announced  by  the  firing 
of  a  volley  down  the  main -hatch,  and 
a  resolute  determination'  on  the  part 
of  the  more  patriotic  not  to  allow  the 
others  to  sleep.  At  sunrise  all  were  on 
deck.  The  New  England  regiment, 
dressed  with  black  pants,  California 
hats,  and  bright  red  shirts,  fired  thir¬ 
teen  volleys  ;  at  the  same  time,  our  col¬ 
ors,  with  all  the  flags  and  signals  on 
board,  went  up  to  flaunt  the  skies,  and 
three  cheers  from  all  on  board  hailed 
the  glorious  day.  There  was  no  echo 
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to  our  glad  shout,  and  we  were  remind¬ 
ed  what  an  atom  we  were  in  the  vast 
watery  plain  that  separated  us  from  the 
millions  whose  patriotic  thunder  was 
rolling  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
At  ten  o’clock,  a  drum  (improvised  from 
a  keg  and  the  skin  of  a  sheep  killed  on 
board)  and  fife  called  all  hands  on  deck. 
Mr.  Gager,  who  had  held  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  was  Marshal  of  the 
Day.  The  New  England  regiment,  un¬ 
der  Col.  N.  D.  Morgan,  was  divided 
into  three  companies,  under  Captains 
B.  R.  W.  Strong,  J.  S.  G.  Cannon,  and 
Phil.  E.  Waldron.  A.  W.  Hale  was 
Adjutant,  and  N.  K.  Masten  Major. 
Mark  Hopkins,  who  had  held  the  rank 
of  brigade  inspector,  having  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  arrangements,  declined  to 
serve  in  any  other  capacity  than  Assist¬ 
ant  Surgeon,  and  so  took  his  place  with 
me  on  the  Colonel’s  staff.  This  regi¬ 
ment,  twenty-five  strong,  formed  on  the 
starboard,  and  was  a  very  soldierly  corps. 
Beyond  these,  the  Easterbrook  Guards 
— dressed  like  the  others,  in  black  hats 
and  pants  and  red  shirts,  with  the  let¬ 
ters  e.  g.  on  the  breast  —  were  formed, 
twelve  strong.  On  the  left  were  the 
Hartford  Brigade.  Though  only  ten 
men,  they  were  allowed  to  be  a  brig¬ 
ade,  because  they  were  armed  with  a 
pair  of  Colt’s  large  pistols  each.  Be¬ 
yond  these  was  formed  a  company  of 
such  as  were  not  connected  with  com¬ 
panies.  They  were  well  dressed  and 
disciplined,  and  as  all  were  reviewed 
and  making  ready  to  march,  the  “  Ocean 
Rangers”  issued  from  the  forecastle, 
dressed  in  the  order  of  the  day,  well 
armed,  but  with  faces  so  altered  by  mus¬ 
taches  and  imperials  in  burnt  cork  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  identify  them.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Cathcart,  of  the  New  York  Excelsior 
Club.  The  whole  line  presented  arms 
as  they  filed  by  and  took  their  place 
on  the  extreme  right.  After  marching 
down  the  windward  and  up  the  leeward, 


preceded  by  the  captain  as  President  of 
the  Day,  Gen.  John  S.  Jones,  of  Marion, 
Ga.,  as  orator,  the  reader,  poet,  and 
committee  of  arrangements  in  citizens’ 
dress,  they  were  formed  around  the  aft¬ 
er-hatch.  The  band  played  Hail  Co¬ 
lumbia ,  and  all  thoughts  of  levity  were 
laid  aside.  Half-a-dozen  men  with  blue 
shirts  and  stove-pipe  hats,  and  stars  on 
their  breasts,  acted  as  police,  and  stood 
around  to  keep  order.  The  President 
announced  the  reader  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  J.  W.  Bingham,  who 
introduced  the  reading  by  some  appro¬ 
priate  remarks.  After  him  followed 
General  Jones,  in  a  short  but  beauti¬ 
ful  oration,  in  which  his  touching  allu¬ 
sions  to  home  and  our  peculiar  situation 
brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  The  con¬ 
cluding  music  was  very  fine.  The  mil¬ 
itary  then  dispersed,  and  some  amuse¬ 
ment  from  the  police  kept  up  the  in¬ 
terest.  Douglass,  the  second  mate  —  a 
stout,  daring  fellow — was  in  for  a  frolic. 
With  an  old  broken  high -crowned  hat, 
boots  over  his  trousers’  legs,  and  both 
eyes  very  ingeniously  blackened,  he 
came  staggering  about  the  quarter-deck, 
personating  the  character  of  “Sikesy,” 
in  the  play  of  New  York  as  it  is.  An¬ 
other  character  in  the  same  play  was 
represented  by  an  agile,  slender  fellow, 
who  is  too  full  of  fun  to  take  anything 
seriously  —  J.  S.  Dunham,  a  member  of 
our  company.  The  police  had  endeav¬ 
ored  in  vain  to  catch  Douglass  —  he  is 
the  most  active  sailor  on  board,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  rope  he  was  at 
home  as  thoroughly  as  a  monkey  in  a 
tree;  but  his  friend  “Mose”  was  capt¬ 
ured,  and  he  called  on  Sikesy  for  a  res¬ 
cue.  Sikesy  responded  to  the  call,  but 
in  the  struggle  that  followed  he  was  him¬ 
self  securely  ironed ;  they  were  too 
many  for  him. 

Dinner  was  served  in  good  style;  the 
last  of  the  turkeys  were  served  up ;  pie 
was  made  from  preserved  meat,  which, 
with  pastries  and  sweet  potatoes,  of 
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which  we  laid  in  a  large  supply  at  Cal¬ 
lao,  made  us  a  good  dinner.  The  bag¬ 
gage  was  all  removed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  cabin,  and  room  was  made 
for  all  on  board  at  the  table.  When 
the  cloth  was  removed,  a  tub  of  punch 
was  brought  on,  and  the  company  grew 
merry.  The  toasts  were  disposed  of, 
and  a  few  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
punch,  when  J.  Ross  Browne,  who  had 
been  appointed  poet  of  the  day,  gave  as 
a  substitute  a  satirical  relation  of  the 
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leading  incidents  of  the  voyage.  It 
made  some  mirth  at  first,  but  as  he  was 
too  personal  to  suit  the  occasion,  he  was 
interrupted.  This  broke  up  the  good 
feeling,  and  marred  the  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  celebration.  At  sundown  thirty 
volleys  were  fired,  and  our  flags  came 
down.  The  day  ended  by  getting  a 
Millerite  drunk.  It  was  a  regular  New 
York  celebration  on  a  small  scale,  and, 
to  those  on  board,  one  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 
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I  WAS  living  with  Uncle  John  and 
Aunt  Eliza  (Aunt  Lizer  I  called 
her).  How  I  came  there  I  did  not  know, 
and  was  too  careless  to  guess ;  indeed, 
I  had  something  else  to  think  of.  I  was 
so  busy  with  dodging  Aunt  Eliza’s  slaps, 
rocking  the  cradle,  running  of  errands, 
sewing  on  buttons,  and  hunting  mis¬ 
placed  shoes,  stockings,  garters,  hats, 
etc.,  that  my  brain  was  completely  ad¬ 
dled.  There  were  six  boys  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  I  carried  the  whole  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  that  establishment  on  my  tiny 
shoulders.  Many  a  winter  night  I  have 
hovered  ever  a  handful  of  embers  —  the 
remnant  of  the  evening  fire  —  with  the 
baby  in  my  arms,  taking  care  of  him 
while  his  mother  slept.  And  looking 
back  I  see  this  picture:  A  poor  little 
shriveled  girl,  quite  naked  but  for  a 
short  muslin  skirt,  holding  in  her  lap  a 
child  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl — making  a 
bundle  so  large  her  arms  could  scarcely 
clasp  it;  while  with  teaspoon  and  sooth¬ 
ing  syrup  she  dosed  him,  and  with  moth¬ 
erly  baby-talk  she  soothed  him  into  rest. 
I  often  spent  the  entire  night  by  the  cra¬ 
dle,  rocking  it  even  in  my  sleep,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  And  when  in  the  day-time,  from 
very  weariness,  I  sometimes  slept  on 
my  feet,  Aunt  Eliza  would  startle  me 


into  dull  consciousness  by  blows,  of 
which,  no  matter  how  severe,  my  numb¬ 
ed  body  could  only  receive  the  faintest 
impression.  In  this  way  I  had  bruises 
and  abrasions  of  my  flesh  without  know¬ 
ing  how  I  came  by  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  guess  how 
much  Uncle  John  paid  in  the  course  of 
a  year  for  paregoric,  Bateman’s  drops, 
and  other  infantile  opiates,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  bottles  of  medicine  Aunt  Eliza 
bought  on  her  own  account;  for  she  was 
an  invalid — an  invalid  on  a  grand  scale. 
She  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds,  but  was  all  the  more  invalid 
on  that  account,  of  course.  Her  appe¬ 
tite  was  something  alarming  —  or  would 
have  been  considered  so  by  the  landlady 
of  a  San  Francisco  boarding-house;  and 
even  Uncle  John  was  overheard  to  tell 
Mandy,  the  cook,  that  ‘‘it  was  cheaper 
to  board  Lizer  a  week  than  a  fortnight.” 
Yet  she  would  never  eat  until  she  was 
coaxed  to  do  so;  and  if  Uncle  John,  be¬ 
ing  perplexed  in  his  mind  about  some¬ 
thing,  should  forget  to  coax  her,  I  might 
look  out  for  an  extra  pounding  that  day. 
It  would  be : 

“What  will  you  have  this  morning, 
Lizer?”  And  she,  sighing  like  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  drawling  funereally,  would  tell 
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him  she  had  “no  mind  for  anything,  but 
she  didn’t  s’pose  she’d  ever  be  hungry 
again.”  Then  he  would  beg  her  to  try 
the  least  bit  of  something,  when,  after  a 
reasonable  delay,  she  would  send  up 
her  plate  with  an  air  of  Christian  resig¬ 
nation  highly  edifying  to  her  unregener¬ 
ate  household.  The  ice  thus  broken, 
she  would  continue  to  eat  with  a  “corn¬ 
in’  appetite”  until  two -thirds  of  all  the 
food  on  the  table  disappeared  before  her. 

Aunt  Eliza  was  religious.  Her  Sun¬ 
day  observances  were  of  the  severest 
order.  After  church  service,  she  kept 
the  restless,  refractory  boys  in  stiff- 
backed  chairs,  studying  the  catechism 
or  reading  the  Testament.  Of  course, 
the  raw -hide  was  in  constant  requisi¬ 
tion;  but  what  of  that?  The  children 
must  not  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  very  dogs  felt  the  unusual 
solemnity,  and  howled  dismally  under 
the  windows.  As  for  the  kittens,  I  act¬ 
ually  believe  they  sat  on  their  unruly 
tails  more  on  that  day  than  all  the  oth¬ 
er  days  of  the  week  put  together.  Some 
instinct,  no  doubt,  forewarned  them  of 
the  danger  of  amputation  for  these  play¬ 
ful  appendages  in  the  event  of  any  show 
of  friskiness.  The  preacher  usually 
came  home  from  church  with  Aunt  Eli¬ 
za,  and  they  talked  about  religion  and 
their  “  realizin’  sense  of  its  blessedness.” 
It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  they  rejoiced 
more  over  their  own  prospect  of  ever¬ 
lasting  life  or  their  neighbors’  prospect 
of  everlasting  punishment.  But  they 
made  it  quite  apparent  to  me  that  I  was 
shut  out  m  the  cold,  both  here  and  here¬ 
after.  This  did  for  me — poor  little  mis¬ 
erable  wretch  as  I  was  —  what  a  casual 
observer  would  have  pronounced  impos¬ 
sible  ;  it  added  one  more  shade  of  the 
dismal  to  my  character,  and  made  me 
fear  to  die  as  I  hated  to  live.  As  for 
Uncle  John  and  his  hired  man  Bill,  who 
called  themselves  Universalists,  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  that  Aunt  Eliza 
and  the  preacher  should  treat  them  with 


sufficient  severity  for  their  indecent  at¬ 
tempt  to  abolish  hell,  and  deprive  pious 
church -members  of  their  last  hope  of 
eternal  damnation. 

Aunt  Eliza  would  talk  of  her  prepara¬ 
tion  for  death  —  which  she  was  always 
predicting  would  come  soon — as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  to  her  ungrateful  husband  and 
family,  for  whom  she  professed  to  be 
slaving  her  life  away  unappreciated. 
“John  warn’t  culpable  of  ’predatin’  her,” 
was  her  way  of  expressing  it;,  “but  meb- 
by  when  she  was  dead  and  gone,  and  he 
found  out  what  it  was  to  have  the  keer 
of  us  poor  miserable  orphlings,  he  might 
come  to  his  senses  and  find  out  what  he 
had  lost.” 

I  think  it  was  understood  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  she  was  a  martyr,  and  Un¬ 
cle  John  a  hard,  stern  man.  It  is  true, 
he  was  a  grave,  sad  man ;  but  his  wife 
had  it  in  her  to  take  the  spirit  out  of  a 
regiment  of  men,  and  poor  Uncle  John 
was  but  one,  and  that  by  courtesy. 
Whatever  he  had  been  at  the  start,  he 
was  now  simply  that  thing  to  which  the 
Aunt  Eliza  type  of  women  reduce  their 
husbands.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  work¬ 
ed  like  a  slave  to  provide  for  his  family. 
Even  when  in  the  house  he  could  get  no 
rest.  Sometimes,  when  a  friend  was 
visiting  her,  and  she  would  be  chatting 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  if  poor  Uncle 
John  happened  to  poke  his  nose  in  at 
the  door,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  went 
down,  her  face  assumed  at  once  its  lu¬ 
gubrious  expression  of  misery  and  fret¬ 
fulness,  and  her  complaints  would  all  be 
rehearsed.  I  think  it  actually  hurt  her 
to  see  him  stretch  his  tired  limbs  on 
the  sitting-room  floor.  She  was  certain 
to  find  some  excuse  for  disturbing  him. 
It  would  be : 

“John,  why  didn’t  you  take  a  bucket 
with  you  as  you  went  to  work  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  bring  me  some  water  from  the 
lower  spring? ” 

“Why,  Lizer,”  he  would  say,  “you 
didn’t  tell  me  to.” 
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“0,  I  didn’t  tell  you  to,  didn’t  I?” — 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  falling,  and 
her  words  dragging  after  each  other 
with  the  slow  monotony  of  hired  mourn¬ 
ers  in  a  funeral  procession,  impressing 
you  with  the  idea  that  if  you  could  see 
them  they  would  all  be  dressed  in  black, 
holding  white  handkerchiefs  up  to  their 
eyes — “  I  didn’t  tell  you  to,  John  !  when 
you  know  this  well  water  disagrees  with 
my  constitution.  But  that’s  just  the 
way;  nobody  ever  thinks  of  me,  or  my 
wants.  I  reckon  I’ll  be  dead  and  out  of 
your  way  before  long,  and  when  you  get 
another  woman  in  my  place,  that  abuses 
you  and  the  children,  maybe  you’ll  be 
sorry  for  the  way  you  neglected  me. 
The  burden  of  ill  health,  and  even  of 
my  own  sins,  if  I  have  any,  are  nothing 
for  me  to  bear  in  comparison  with  the 
load  of  other  people’s  short -comin’s, 
which  I  have  to  carry  on  my  conscience, 
John ;  and  well  I  may,  for  it’s  precious 
little  you  take  on  yourself.  You  don’t 
even  seem  to  know,  let  alone  to  ’pre¬ 
date,  your  blessin’s ;  but  when  they’re 
lost  to  you  forever,  I  reckon  you’ll  find 
out,  and  shed  a  few  tears  over  my  grave.” 
In  lieu  of  which  she  always  shed  a  few 
herself  at  this  juncture. 

Now,  Uncle  John,  who  always  dread¬ 
ed  this  word  “grave,”  and  hoped  through 
the  entire  funeral  procession  that  some 
special  providence  would  enable  him  to 
escape  it,  invariably  gave  himself  up  for 
lost  when  it  came.  Then  he  would  drag 
himself  up  from  the  floor,  his  motions 
betraying  the  stiffness  and  soreness  of 
his  overworked  frame,  and  go  nearly  a 
mile  down  to  the  spring  through  the  hot 
sun,  to  carry  back  a  pail  of  water  not 
half  so  good  or  so  pure  as  that  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  well  by  the  kitchen  door. 

Sometimes,  while  out  in  the  orchard 
taking  care  of  the  baby,  and  freed  from 
the  immediate  dread  of  Aunt  Eliza’s 
raw-hide,  I  would  brace  up  my  poor  lit¬ 
tle  brain  by  a  great  mental  effort,  and  ask 
myself  a  few  questions;  and  one  day, 


being  alone  with  Uncle  John,  I  ventur¬ 
ed  to  pump  him  on  the  subject  of  my 
cogitations. 

“Uncle  John,  can  you  whistle?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  can,  honey;  what 
do  you  want  to  know  for?” 

“Bill  can  whistle,  Uncle  John.  O, 
he  whistles  so  loud  and  clear  it  makes 
me  tremble  all  over  to  hear  him  ;  and 
sometimes  when  Aunt  Lizer  aint  spook¬ 
in’  round  to  get  a  chance  to  slather  me, 
I  just  dance  about  the  floor  like  every¬ 
thing,  it  makes  me  so  glad  to  hear  Bill 
whistle.  What  makes  him  do  it?” 

“Well,  Betty,  I  reckon  he  feels  hap¬ 
py.  I  don’t  know  what  else.” 

“  He  aint  got  any  Aunt  Lizer,  and  lots 
of  boys,  and  a  squally  baby,  and  me  — 
aint  that  it,  Uncle  John?” 

“Well,  Betty,  I  don’t  think  you'll  ev¬ 
er  take  the  music  out  of  a  man  —  you 
good  little  motherless  girl;  I  don’t  think 
you’ll  do  it.” 

“Where  is  my  mother,  Uncle  John?” 

“She’s  dead,  sweetheart.  It  don’t  do 
no  good  to  talk  about  her.” 

“O,  yes  it  does,  Uncle  John.  I  want 
to  know  about  my  mother.  Aunt  Lizer 
calls  me  a  bastard  every  time  she  whips 
me.  I  thought  maybe  if  I  quit  bein’  a 
bastard  she  wouldn’t  whip  me  so  much, 
so  I  ups  and  asks  Mandy  what  it  means, 
and  she  tell’d  me.  And  Mandy  says  I 
am  a  bastard,  and  ought  to  know  my 
place.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  and 
if  my  mother  was  so  wicked  as  Mandy 
says  ?  ” 

“Mandy  is  a  fool,  Betty.  Your  moth¬ 
er  was  my  sister,  and  she  was  good  to 
me  and  loved  me  —  which  is  more  than 
any  other  person  ever  did — and  I  loved 
her.  And  you  are  her  dear  child,  hon¬ 
ey.  I  took  you  from  her  arms  when  she 
was  dying,  and  promised  to  take  care  of 
you.  It’s  mighty  poor  care  I’ve  taken 
of  you,  so  far.  I  often  think  about  it. 
But  what  can  I  do?  Lizer  bosses  the 
ranch,  and  she  walks  rough -shod  over 
me,  and  she’d  never  let  up  if  she  see  that 
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I  took  to  you  as  much  as  I  really  do. 
You’re  the  best  blessin’  I’ve  got,  nice 
gal;  what  would  Uncle  John  do  with¬ 
out  you?  And  now  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  Whenever  she  takes  her  slipper 
or  the  raw-hide  to  you  more  than  usual, 
and  you  feel  as  if  ‘you’d  like  to  die  if 
you  warn’t  afraid,’  as  you  told  her  t’oth¬ 
er  day,  you  just  say  to  yourself,  ‘Uncle 
John  loves  me;  I’m  Uncle  John’s  best 
blessin’,  and  there  wouldn’t  be  nothin’ 
for  him  if  I  was  taken  away.’  You  just 
say  that,  and  don’t  cry  more  than  you 
can  help,  honey,  for  nothin’  on  earth 
makes  me  feel  so  bad  as  to  see  your 
poor  little  face  all  swelled  up  with  cry- 
in’.  I  seen  your  mother’s  face  just  so, 
many  a  time,  and  I  can’t  forget  it  —  I’ll 
never  forget  it  till  I’m  cold  and  stiff.  I 
didn’t  comfort  her  as  I  might  have  done, 
and  when  my  true  feelin’s  came  to  me, 
she  was  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  com¬ 
fort.  Now,  don’t  you  believe  anything 
against  her;  she  was  a  lovin’  \yoman, 
Betty  —  she  was  a  lovin’  woman;  and 
that’s  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  her; 
and  it’s  better  than  the  best  that’ll  ever 
be  said  of  them  that  slanders  her  in  her 
grave.  You  can  tell  Mandy  so ;  but  it’s 
no  use  to  say  anything  to  Lizer.  It’s 
like  pouring  water  in  a  sieve  to  talk  to 
Lizer ;  she’ll  always  have  the  last  word, 
and  if  it’s  you  she’s  talkin’  to,  the  word 
will  be  a  blow.” 

I  remembered  these  words  of  Uncle 
John’s,  and  was  comforted  by  them 
daily,  so  much  so  that  Aunt  Eliza  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  her  poundings  were 
lost  upon  me,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  tortured  her  ingenuity  to  devise  new 
methods  of  punishment.  One  day,  as  I 
came  from  the  barn  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  an  enormous  baby  and  an 
apronful  of  eggs,  I  stumbled  and  fell. 
The  baby  was  hurt  a  little,  and  the  eggs 
were  a  complete  wreck.  Aunt  Eliza 
and  Mandy  sailed  out  and  surveyed  the 
ruin.  Now,  it  was  one  of  Mandy’s  bright 
and  shining  qualities  to  detect  and  ex- 


aggerate  any  little  fault  in  me  that  per- 
adventure  might  escape  Aunt  Eliza’s  ob¬ 
servation,  and  so  I  had  many  a  beating 
for  which  I  held  her  responsible.  But 
this  time  it  appeared  that  the  offense 
was  too  enormous  for  words,  and  the 
unusual  silence  of  my  two  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  made  me  shake  as  if  in  an  ague  fit. 
I  can  still  hear  the  chattering  of  my 
teeth,  and  remember  feeling  a  sensation 
like  that  of  being  suddenly  wrapped  in  a 
wet  sheet,  as  the  blood  made  a  quick 
retreat  from  the  surface  of  my  body.  I 
remember  being  jerked  off  the  ground 
by  the  arm  and  flung  forward  into  the 
house.  Here  they  procured  a  cord  and 
proceeded  to  hang  me.  I  was  stretched 
up  until  my  toes  only  rested  on  the  floor, 
and  the  rope  was  fastened  to  a  hook  high 
up  against  the  wall.  While  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  which  I  sustained  with  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  Charley,  the  oldest  boy  of  the  family, 
came  in.  He  was  twelve  years  old — just 
three  years  older  than  I.  He  bullied  me 
outrageously  whenever  he  felt  inclined, 
but  allowed  no  one  else  the  same  privi¬ 
lege,  and  even  kept  his  mother  in  check 
when  he  was  present.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
erous-hearted,  loving  boy,  as  I  had 
known  for  years. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  Betty?”  he 
shouted  when  he  saw  me.  “You  wick¬ 
ed  woman,  you  will  kill  her,  and  then 
I’ll  kill  you;”  and  he  opened  his  knife 
to  cut  the  cord.  But  she  rushed  forward 
and  caught  his  hand,  and,  in  his  fright 
for  me  and  his  eagerness  to  release  me, 
he  turned  terrible  and  struggled  like  a 
madman. 

“Let  me  go — let  me  go!”  he  shriek¬ 
ed.  But  she  was  strong;  she  held  him 
like  a  vice,  until,  with  a  desperate  wrench, 
he  freed  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the 
knife,  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast ; 
then,  cutting  the  rope  that  held  me,  he 
fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  seems  like 
a  dream  to  me  now;  but  as  all  the  inter¬ 
est  I  had  in  the  affair  was  for  Charley, 
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I  don’t  remember  what  happened  to  her 
after,  except  that  she  screamed  twenty 
thousand  murders,  and  I  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  her  time  was  really  come. 
However,  she  was  so  well  cushioned 
With  fat,  and  Charley’s  knife-blade  was 
so  short,  my  tortures  recommenced  in 
a  few  days.  Of  course,  she  made  the 
most  of  her  injury,  and  kept  it  as  a  rod 
in  pickle  all  the  rest  of  her  life  for  the 
especial  torment  of  Chatley,  and  me, 
too,  whom  she  seemed  to  consider  the 
real  criminal.  But  gradually  Charley’s 
remorse  wore  off,  and  he  began  to  grow 
bold  and  independent  of  her,  to  disre¬ 
gard  her  scolding,  and  to  hold  her  slip¬ 
per  when  she  whipped  him  —  occasion¬ 
ally  to  put  it  in  the  fire.  He  even  be¬ 
gan  to  interfere  and  make  times  better 
for  Uncle  John  and  me.  His  manner 
toward  me  was  protecting,  and  often 
gentle.  He  still  exercised  his  right  to 
come  the  Great  Mogul  over  me  as  his 
humor  might  dictate;  but  one  flash  from 
his  dark  eyes  would  cause  his  mother  to 
abandon  her  intention  of  whipping  me, 
even  when  her  tantrums  were  most  vio¬ 
lent. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  Aunt  Eli- 
zi,  who  had  been  threatening  to  die  ev¬ 
er  since  my  earliest  recollection  of  her, 
actually  did  so  —  much  to  her  own  sur¬ 
prise,  I  fancy;  very  much  to  mine,  I 
know.  I  remember  when  I  was  so 
young  and  inexperienced  as  to  have 
some  faith  in  these  threats,  and  to  be 
comforted  by  them.  But  I  outgrew  this, 
and  lost  all  hope  of  such  an  event  long 
before  it  took  place ;  so  that  when  she 
did  die,  I. could  not  believe  it.  But  there 
she  was,  laid  out  in  the  parlor;  and  a 
strange  stillness  reigned  in  the  house, 
though  it  was  full  of  neighbors.  Uncle 
John  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  in 
which  he  never  seemed  to  look  like  Un¬ 
cle  John,  but  like  the  undertaker  in  the 
story  of  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog. 
No  one  seemed  particularly  grieved,  but 
the  stillness  was  oppressive ;  and  there 


was  a  doubt  in  my  mind  which  I  longed 
to  set  at  rest.  So  I  stole  out  like  a  thief 
and  went  to  the  barn,  where  I  found  Bill 
working  with  the  horses. 

“Why,  here’s  Betty  Martin,  tiptoe 
fine,”  said  he.  “What  makes  your 
eyes  so  big  and  round,  Betty  Martin  ? 
Why  aint  you  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
snashing  your  teeth  this  morning?” 

“Bill,”  I  said,  “I  want  to  know  some¬ 
thin’.” 

“All  right,  Betty  Martin;  what  I  don’t 
know  aint  worth  knowin’,  so  propound 
your  conundrum  —  cut  loose  —  sail  in 
with  your  questions.  I’m  ready  and 
willin’  to  shine  up  your  benighted  facul¬ 
ties  and  straighten  out  your  obfusticat- 
ed  intellectibles  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
any  time.  I’ve  been  through  college, 
you  know.” 

Bill  expected  me  to  ask  him  about  the 
college,  when  he  would  have  told  me 
that  he  had  gone  in  at  one  door  and 
been  kicked  out  at  t’other.  But  I  was 
in  no  mood  to  appreciate  any  of  his  well- 
worn  jokes.  I  really  wanted  to  know 
something. 

“Now,  Bill,  do  be  good  and  serious, 
and  tell  me  about  Aunt  Lizer.  Is  she 
really  dead?  Aint  she  just  a- possum- 
in’  ?  And  won’t  she  come  to  life  after 
awhile,  and  say,  ‘  Where’s'that  ’bomina- 
ble  brat  ?  ’  and  just  reach  out  and  get  me 
by  the  hair  and  slap  my  face  again  ?  ” 

“No,  Betty,”  said  Bill,  solemnly, 
“she’ll  never  touch  you  agin;  she’s 
gone  to  her  reckonin’.  I  don’t  believe 
in  no  hell-fire  and  that  sort  of  stuff  that 
she  used  to  scare  you  children  with.” 

“O,  don’t  you,  Bill?”  I  asked,  joy¬ 
ously. 

“No,  I  don’t.  But  she’s  gone  to  worse. 
She’s  gone  to  meet  the  anger  of  your 
mother,  whose  child  she  abused.  And 
not  that  only,  but  the  anger  of  a  million 
of  mothers,  whose  feelin’s  she  outraged. 
There’s  nothin’  for  her  where  she’s  gone 
but  slights  that’ll  chafe  her  proud  spirit 
to  death,  if  death  could  come  to  her 
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there.  If  you  could  see  her  now  re¬ 
ceivin’  her  portion,  Betty,  you’d  say, 
‘We’re  quits,  Aunt  Lizer ;  ’  you’d  say, 
‘We’re  more  than  quits — I’m  sorry  for 
you.’  But  there,  now,  don’t  you  cry; 
she  deserves  all  she’ll  get,  and  more, 
too.  And  one  thing  certain,  she’ll  nev¬ 
er  torment  you  again.” 

“But,  Bill,  I  used  to  be  bad  on  pur¬ 
pose,  sometimes,  when  she  whipped  me 
so  hard.  I  used  to  go  down  in  the  med- 
der  behind  that  big  tree,  where  nobody 
couldn’t  hear  me,  and  call  her  bad  names; 
and  then  I’d  get  down  on  my  knees  and 
pray  for  the  Lord  to  kill  her.  And  when 
I’d  go  back  to  the  house  and  seeker  sit- 
tiri1  there  just  as  live  as  ever ,  I  would 
cry  and  tell  the  Lord  that  He  didn’t  care 
for  me  a  bit — that  nobody  cared  for  me 
in  all  the  world;  and  I’d  tell  Him  that 
if  He  had  a  little  girl  and  her  aunt  treat¬ 
ed  her  so  mean,  I  knew  he’d  kill  her. 
Then  I’d  be  mad  at  Him,  and  wouldn’t 
say  my  prayers  for  a  long  time.  And 
now,  Bill,  I’m  afraid  He  did  hear  me  at 
last,  and  made  her  die  because  I  want¬ 
ed  Him  to.” 

“No,  that  aint  so,  Betty.  She  took 
so  much  opium  and  tonicky  stuff,  it  eat 
her  stomach  out.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  doctor  advised  her  to  take  brandy ; 
and  she  took’it.  At  first  she  rubbed  it 
on  the  spine  of  her  back  —  ‘externally,’ 
she  called  it.  Then  she  took  it  inter¬ 
nally —  and  eternally,  too,  I  reckon.  I 
know  she  was  always  tighter  than  a 
brick,  and  crosser  than  two  sticks,  and 
tediouser  than  three  rainy  days,  month 
in  and  month  out.  So  you  see  the  Lord 
hadn’t  nothin’  to  do  with  it.  But  if  you 
feel  that  way,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  make 
it  all  right.  You  just  be  as  good  to  the 
children  as  you  know  how.  Put  the 
raw -hide  in  the  fire  the  first  thing  you 
do,  and  don’t  you  never  be  tempted  as 
long  as  you  live  to  strike  a  child,  nor  to 
hurt  ’em  in  any  way.  You  just  say: 
‘•I’ve  seen  enough  of  that  system,  and  it 
won’t  work.’  You  treat  ’em  good  and 


they’ll  love  you,  and  what  faults  they’ve 
got  that  love  can’t  cure,  you  can  endure. 
That’s  my  idee  of  raisin’  children,  and 
I  learned  it  from  trainin’  hosses  and 
from  noticin’  things  generally.  You  do 
as  I  tell  you,  and  everybody  about  this 
house  will  be  better  off  for  your  Aunt 
Lizer’s  death.” 

The  next  day  there  was  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon.  The  minister,  who  had  been  the 
terror  of  our  yellow-legged  chickens  for 
so  many  years,  and  against  whom  I  held 
more  than  one  grudge  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  barn -yard  pets,  held  forth 
upon„this  occasion.  Children  in  happy 
homes  know  nothing  of  the  intense  long¬ 
ing  for  love  and  kindness  that  burns  in 
the  hearts  of  such  little  desolate  waifs 
as  I  was.  The  chickens,  the  horses, 
dogs  and  cats,  were  my  friends ;  and  it 
was  a  source  of  secret  exultation  to  me 
that  they  loved  me  as  well,  even  better, 
than  the  other  children.  I  often  took 
the  baby  to  the  barn,  and  sat  with  him 
in  the  manger,  where  the  great  drowsy 
oxen  would  put  their  faces  down  to  mine, 
and  the  horses  would  call  to  me  with 
raised  heads,  knowing  I  had  sugar  stolen 
from  the  pantry  for  them  in  my  pockets. 
The  chickens  recognized  me  as  their 
friend,  and  would  fly  all  over  me,  though 
never  allowing  the 'approach  of  any  oth¬ 
er  person.  Of  course,  I  had  my  espe¬ 
cial  pets  among  them,  and  these  Aman¬ 
da  invariably  sacrificed,  when  she  found 
it  out.  Hence  my  dislike  to  the  man 
who  preached  Aunt  Eliza’s  funeral  ser¬ 
mon — a  sermon  that  mystified  my  brain 
to  such  an  extent  by  its  excessive  adu¬ 
lation  of  the  deceased,  that  it  required 
the  best  talent  of  philosopher  Bill  to 
straighten  it  out  again.  (“To  take  the 
kinks  out,”  was  his  expression.)  He 
did  not  hear  the  sermon  preached. 

“I’ll  go  to  the  grave -yard  and  help 
kiver  her  up,”  he  said,  “since  it’s  the 
first  time  I  ever  had  a  chance  to  do  a 
job  for  her  anyways  to  my  likin’.  But 
as  to  listenin’  to  that  sermon,  I  shan’t 
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do  it.  I  know  beforehand  what  it’ll  be  : 
a  mess  of  darned  nauseous  flabbergast¬ 
ed  nonsense,  enough  to  flummix  the  po¬ 
tatoes  out  of  a  bag,  and  it  aint  in  human 
nater  to  stand  it.” 

But  when  the  whole  parade  was  over, 
and  we  had  sacrificed  to  Mrs.  Grundy 
the  last  tithe  of  her  extortion,  I  found 
Bill  sitting  perched  on  the  barn -yard 
fence  like  an  old  crow,  and  opened  con¬ 
versation  with  him. 

“Bill,”  I  said,  “he  called  her  a  saint, 
and  said  we  must  all  pattern  after  her  if 
we  would  have  a  sure  guide  to  heaven.” 

“Darned  old  humminbug,”  said  Bill. 

“But,  Bill,  he  actually  cried!” 

“And  well  he  might,  Betty.  Where 
will  he  get  his  Sunday  dinner  of  fried 
chickens,  squab  pie,  squinch  jelly,  and 
butter-biscuit  now?” 

“Why,  at  home,  of  course.” 

“Not  he.  His  wife  don’t  like  him  as 
well  as  your  aunt  did.  She’ll  let  him 
go  to  the  cupboard  with  his  youngsters, 
and  eat  cold  bacon  and  bread.” 

“  O,  Bill,  I  like  his  wife !  ” 

“Agreed,  Betty;  so  do  I.  I  like  her 
mighty  well,  considerin’  I  don’t  know 
her  when  I  see  her :  no  more  do  you. 
But  we’d  both  like  her  better  if  she’d 
tie  him  up  in  a  sheet  once  a  week  and 
give  him  a  good  beating,  till  he’d  be 
ready  to  go  to  work  and  make  d  decent 
livin’  for  her  and  her  children.  It’s  my 
opinion  that  your  aunt  used  to  steal 
money  from  your  uncle  to  give  him.” 

“He  said  to-day  that  she  helped  sup¬ 
port  the  ministry,  and  thereby  laid  up 
treasures  in  heaven.” 

“  Darned  old  humminbug !  ”  said  Bill 
again,  but  this  time  with  such  explosive 
vehemence  that  I  was  reminded  of  Aunt 
Eliza,  and  dodged  from  force  of  habit. 
“I  put  preachers  in  two  classes:  half 
of  ’em’s  fools,  and  t’other  half’s  hypo¬ 
crites.” 

“O  no,  Bill!  Do  you  remember  the 
old  man  who  preached  here  one  Sunday, 
ever  so  long  ago  ?” 

VOL.  12.  —  12. 


“  Course  I  do  —  gray  -  headed  old 
cove.” 

“Yes,  his  hair  was  gray.  He  took 
dinner  here.  Aunt  Lizer  whipped  me 
awful  that  day  because  the  baby  cut  his 
finger  on  a  piece  of  broken  dish.  And 
afterward,  when  I  was  crying,  he  took 
me  on  his  lap,  and  called  me  a  poor  little 
thing.  ‘She’s  the  torment  of  my  life,’ 
said  Aunt  Lizer.  ‘  She  might  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  many  a  lone  heart,’  said  he ;  ‘for 
there  is  many  a  one  could  love  this  sor¬ 
rowful  child.  Remember,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  that  whatsoever  ye  do  to  one 
of  these  little  ones,  ye  do  also  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.’  Now,  Bill,  wasn’t 
he  good?” 

“And  no  mistake,  Betty  Martin.  If 
I’d  a-known  he  said  that,  I’d  a-hitched 
his  hoss  up  when  he  started,  and  put 
somethin’  besides  a  pewter  button  in  the 
contribution -box  that  day.  But  he’s 
only  one  —  the  rest  are  all  alike.” 

“Well,”  I  admitted,  “the  one  that 
preached  about  Aunt  Lizer  to-day  is  just 
alike  anyhow,  and  I  don’t  believe  a  word 
he  said.  Her  a  saint,  indeed  !  ” 

“‘Saint  Lizer’  —  and  why  not,  Betty? 
s’pose  you  make  a  picter  of  her  with  a 
raw -hide  in  one  hand,  and  a  young  un 
over  her  knee  a -hollerin’,  and  another 
one  just  goin’  out  of  the  room  a-bawlin’ 
and  holdin’  his  hand  behind  him  over 
the  sore  place!  You  make  it,  and  I’ll 
have  it  framed  to  hang  up  in  my  own 
house,  when  I  get  one,  as  a  warnin’  to 
Mrs.  Bill.” 

I  did  make  it,  and  though  it  bore  no 
striking  resemblance  to  the  original,  it 
pleased  Bill,  who  afterward  sent  it  anon¬ 
ymously  to  the  preacher,  with  “Saint 
Lizer”  scrawled  under  it.  Now  Bill 
aspired  to  be  a  wit,  and  gloried  in  this 
act  as  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life. 
And  so  little  taste  did  I  display  at  this 
tender  age,  though  I  am  almost  asham¬ 
ed  to  acknowledge  it,  I  really  believed 
that  no  such  stroke  of  humor  had  ever 
been  achieved  before. 
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I  followed  Bill’s  advice  with  regard  to 
the  children,  and  the  effect  of  the  new 
regime  soon  became  manifest  in  the  in¬ 
creased  harmony  and  happiness  of  the 
family.  Uncle  John  learned  to  feel  at 
home  in  his  own  house,  and  to  laugh 
and  romp  with  us  like  another  child.  I 
was  sent  to  a  neighboring  school,  and 
learned  to  read  and  write.  So  two  years 
passed  pleasantly.  My  face  had  rounded 
out,  and  lost  its  sharpness  and  its  look 
of  frightened  anxiety;  and  my  misera¬ 
ble  little  scraggy  neck,  of  which  Aunt 
Eliza  was  continually  twitting  me,  and 
at  which  she  leveled  half  her  spite, 
pinching  it  whenever  she  came  within 
reach  of  me,  had  grown  to  be  twice  its 
former  size,  and  was  fairer.  I  was  still 
a  sunburned,  frowzy  girl,  but  had  be¬ 
come  fat  and  rosy  and  joyous -looking, 
when  another  change  came  to  our  house¬ 
hold'. 

Uncle  John  had  been  gone  more  than 
a  week ;  no  one  knew  where,  but  he 
wore  his  funereal  suit  of  Sunday  clothes, 
which  incident  might  have  appeared 
ominous,  had  we  possessed  the  fore¬ 
thought  of  later  years.  However,  we 
predicated  no  opinion  upon  this  fact  at 
the  time,  but  waited  his  return  for  an 
explanation.  He  drove  up  to  the  door 
one  evening  in  his  light  spring- wagon, 
and  lifted  a  lady  out  —  a  lady  who  hov¬ 
ered  about  him  irresolutely,  while  he 
unloaded  her  baggage,  as  if  undecided 
about  coming  in  the  house.  She  was 
evidently  afraid  to  venture  to  do  so 
alone,  and  so  she  waited  patiently  on 
the  porch  until  he  took  the  horses  to 
the  barn  and  returned.  Then  they  came 
in  together. 

“Charley,”  said  Uncle  John,  “I  am 
married,  and  this  lady  is  your  mother.” 

The  manifest  absurdity  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  struck  Charley  at  once.  He  gave 
the  lady  a  glance  of  contempt,  and  told 
his  father  “he  couldn’t  see  it.”  Little 
Ned,  who  placed  a  literal  interpretation 
upon  Charley’s  words,  trumped  his  trick 


by  saying:  “I  should  fink  not.  She 
aint  as  big  as  one  of  ma’s  arms.” 

“Betty,”  said  Uncle  John,  “you  are 
my  good  girl ;  can’t  you  come  and  shake 
hands  with  your  Aunt  Sally?” 

I  walked  toward  her  irresolutely  and 
bashfully,  but  was  met  with  even  greater 
irresolution  and  bashfulness  than  my 
own.  This,  of  course,  gave  me  cour¬ 
age.  I  took  the  little  lady’s  measure  at 
a  glance,  and  with  a  sense  of  exultation 
felt  that  I  was  mistress  of  the  situation. 
The  stuff  that  cringes  in  the  slave  only 
needs  one  ingredient  more — the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  little  power — to  make  the 
tyrant,  and  I  now  enjoyed  my  first  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms. 

Aunt  Sally  was  about  forty-five  years 
old.  She  was  the  smallest  woman  I 
ever  saw,  not  to  look  dwarfish.  Her 
form  was  beautifully  rounded  out;  it 
might  possibly  have  been  considered  too 
fat.  Her  face  was  perfectly  unwrinkled, 
fair,  and  smooth,  and  her  blue  eyes  kind 
and  timid.  It  was  only  in  her  hair  that 
any  token  of  age  was  observable ;  this 
was  quite  gray,  and  she  wore  it  under  a 
snowy  lawn  cap.  A  lawn  handkerchief 
she  wore  crossed  on  her  breast,  the  ends 
fastened  into  the  belt  of  her  silver-gray 
dress.  She  was  a  perfect  kitten  of  a 
woman  —  a  soft  white  kitten,  that  would 
never  grow  out  of  kittenhood,  no  matter 
how  long  she  might  live.  She  was  a 
woman  to  be  taken  care  of  and  loved. 
She  would  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  person’s  will,  and,  as  a  wife,  her  po¬ 
sition  toward  her  husband  would  be  like 
that  of  an  anchor  to  a  ship — she  would 
fasten  his  whole  nature  to  herself,  and 
he  would  have  no  desire  to  leave  his 
moorings.  She  would  be  the  rock  of 
his  content.  She  would  lead  him  in 
green  pastures  of  peace,  and  by  the  still 
waters  of  pure  marital  love.  There  was 
nothing  mawkish  or  sentimental  in  their 
treatment  of  each  other,  and  yet  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  they  loved  with  a  love 
that  would  deepen  and  widen  into  that 
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pure  and  noble  friendship  only  attaina¬ 
ble  to  artless,  natural,  and  kindred  souls. 

Her  face  was  unchangeably  sweet; 
and  no  matter  how  tyrannous  or  how 
unkind  we  were,  no  word  of  reproach 
ever  fell  from  her  lips ;  only  a  sadden¬ 
ed  and  pained  expression  in  her  blue 
eyes.  I  was  the  first  to  see  and  feel 
this,  and  to  abate  the  high -mightiness 
of  my  demeanor.  Then,  after  awhile, 
it  was  observable  that  Mr.  Charley  was 
becoming  absolutely  courtly  in  his  man¬ 
ner  to  his  new  mother;  and  even  rude, 
clownish  Tom  was  caught  sneaking 
about  the  area  steps,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  her,  unseen,  a 
pomegranate,  for  which  he  had  traded 
the  entire  contents  of  his  pockets  that 
day  in  school. 

The  house  so  long  abandoned  to  .the 
tender  mercies  of  children,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  slatternly  hired  girl,  soon  came 
to  be  a  picture  of  neatness ;  and  to  us 
ignorant,  untaught  youngsters,  as  her 
needle-work  and  embroideries  began  to 
fill  up  every  vacant  spot,  it  became  a 
very  palace  of  art.  Lamp -mats  and 
shades,  chair- tidies,  and  all  the  little 
adornments  of  woman’s  work,  table- 
covers,  fancy  baskets,  and  a  few  simple 
pictures,  seemed  to  us  the  perfection  of 
ornamentation.  Imperceptibly  to  our¬ 
selves  she  educated  and  refined  us; 
imperceptibly  to  herself  she  began  to 
grow  proud  of  us,  to  talk  in  a  little  vain¬ 
glorious  way  about  us  to  her  friends, 
and  to  boast  of  her  authority  over  us. 

“Tom  is  rebellious,  sometimes,”  she 
would  say  to  Uncle  John ;  “but  when  I 
put  my  foot  down,  John,  he  knows  I’m 
tfjere,  and  gives  in  immediately.” 

Uncle  John’s  eyes  would  twinkle,  and 
mechanically  look  toward  the  authori¬ 
tative  foot  that  could  work  such  won¬ 
ders —  a  scant  No.  2  when  shod,  and, 
when  bare,  as  fat  and  dimpled  and  kiss- 
able  as  a  baby’s. 

Aunt  Sally  appeared  perfectly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  absurdity  of  such  boast¬ 


ing,  and  as  Uncle  John  liked  to  hear  it, 
and  we  children  encouraged  her  in  it  by 
a  sort  of  unspoken  agreement,  she  boast¬ 
ed  considerably.  She  would  say,  “my 
Charley”  and  “my  Betty,”  with  much 
evident  pride.  It  saddens  me  now,  as 
I  sit  writing  by  the  side  of  my  own  rosy 
baby,  to  think  that  her  loving  mother- 
nature  could  have  found  no  outlet  through 
its  natural  channel,  but  spent  its  whole 
wealth  upon  the  children  of  a  stranger. 
She  had  been  an  old  maid.  She  had 
thought  nothing  of  marrying,  she  said, 
when  she  saw  John  and  was  introduced 
to  him ;  and  when  he  first  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  she  told  him  “No,”  that  she 
was  reconciled  to  her  lot  now,  and  was 
better  off  as  she  was.  But  when  he  told 
her  of  the  little  ones,  and  how  neglected 
they  were,  she  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his 
eye  —  then  she  loved  him  straightway, 
and  putting  her  little  dimpled  hand  in 
his  —  a  hand  just  like  my  baby’s  —  she 
told  him  that  she  would  go  along  with 
him,  and  help  him  to  take  care  of  them. 
And  how  much  she  helped  him  could 
scarcely  be  guessed  at  the  time.  It  was 
impossible  to  discover  the  effect  of  what 
she  did  in  a  day  or  a  year.  But  as  the 
children  grew  up  one  by  one,  with  all 
that  was  best  and  noblest  in  them  fully 
developed,  &  finer  family  of  brothers  was 
never  seen,  and  she  had  her  reward  in 
the  love  and  obedience  of  them  all. 

When  I  was  seventeen  years  old, 
Aunt  Sally  undertook  to  coax  Uncle 
John  to  send  both  Charley  and  me  to  a 
high  school  for  a  year  or  two.  This  he 
readily  consented  to  do,  as  his  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  improving  all  the  time 
since  his  last  marriage.  So  Charley 
went  to  one  School,  and  I  to  another, 
and  we  were  separated  for  the  first  time 
in  our  lives.  Our  parting  was  like  the 
parting  of  thoughtless  children,  bdt  when 
we  met  again  there  was  reserve  between 
us.  Charley’s  eyes  glowed,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  at  me  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
beaming  on  his  honest  face ;  but  he  did 
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not  kiss  me,  nor  offer  to  do  so.  Toni 
hugged  me  like  a  bear,  and  pawed  me 
around  just  as  usual.  It  was  evident 
my  ruffled  dress  and  cart-load  of  frizzed 
and  braided  hair  gained  me  no  respect 
in  his  eyes. 

“Tumble  all  that  stuff  in  the  pigeon- 
house,  Bet,”  he  said;  “it  will  be  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  squabs ;  and  let  your  own 
hair  have  a  chance  to  blowze  around  as 
it  will,  and  as  the  wind  listeth.” 

But  it  is  not  in  female  human  nat¬ 
ure  to  sacrifice  to  simplicity,  when  the 
reverse  happens  to  be  fashionable ;  so 
you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice,  especially  when  my  wits  told  me 
that  with  every  new  entanglement  of  my 
hair,  and  every  fresh  yard  of  ruffles  and 
puffs,  I  was  spinning  a  net-work  around 
Charley’s  devoted  head  that  would  event¬ 
ually  becloud  the  young  man’s  faculties 
entirely.  He  concealed  the  true  state  of 
his  feelings  admirably,  and  treated  me 
with  a  great  show  of  indifference;  but 
what  woman  of  ordinary  wit  was  ever 
yet  deceived  in  this  matter  ? 

He  was  reading  medical  books,  and  it 
was  plain  that  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  was  enlisted  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
adopted  profession.  But  I  confused 
him ;  I  took  his  thoughts  away  from 
his  studies,  to  his  manifest  annoyance. 
And  I  would  say  to  myself  exultingly: 
“Young  man,  you  tyrannized  over  me 
unmercifully  in  our  childhood ;  behold 
now  we’ve  changed  places  —  how  do 
you  like  your  part?”  I  never  once 
thought  of  loving  him  ;  but  to  tease  him, 
to  triumph  over  him  in  my  heart,  to  ex¬ 
ult  in  my  power  over  the  splendid  dar¬ 
ling,  was  simply  delicious ;  and  every 
new  evidence  I  received  of  his  thraldom 
thrilled  me  with  a  -dizzy  pleasure  that 
tingled  like  electricity  through  my  veins. 
Poor  little  fool!  I  didn’t  know  what 
ailed  me. 

I  was  as  happy  as  I  could  be.  I 
awakened  each  morning  to  fresh  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  power  my  spells  were 


working  in  Charley.  The  birds  burst¬ 
ing  their  little  throats  with  song  in 
the  vines  by  my  window,  seemed  giv¬ 
ing  utterance  to  the  music  of  my  own 
heart.  My  nature  was  newly  attuned 
to  some  great  melody,  whose  rhyth¬ 
mic  measure  controlled  all  my  motions, 
whose  minor  tones  filled  my  eyes  with  soft 
shadows,  and  wrapped  my  whole  frame 
in  tender,  pulsating  languor. 

Tom  declared  he  would  fall  in  love 
with  me  if  I  didn’t  quit  looking  so  darn- 
ation  sweet.  “You’ve  done  for  Charley 
as  it  is,”  he  would  say;  “whenever  he 
looks  at  you,  it  seems  as  if  his  eyes 
were  greased.  He  is  in  a  bad  way,  Bet. 
Father  ought  to  send  him  off  in  a  hurry, 
or  he  will  become  desperate  and  commit 

—  matrimony.” 

It  seemed  hard,  when  Aunt  Sally  was 
so  happy  to  have  us  all  home  again  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  were  all  so  happy  to  be 
there,  that  another  separation  must  come. 
But  we  could  not  be  children  always; 
and  so  Charley  was  to  go  to  the  city  to 
attend  medical  lectures,  and  Tom  must 
go  to  college.  My  heart  was  like  lead  to 
think  of  the  parting ;  but  no  one  knew  it. 
It  was  evident  that  my  variable  conduct 
had  befogged  Charley  to  such  an  extent 
he  dared  not  put  his  fortune  to  the 
touch,  but  would  go  without  speaking. 
It  was  quite  as  well  that  it  should  be 
so,  since  the  bonds  of  lovers  are  nothing 
until  the  love  itself  be  tested  by  time. 
But  I  did  not  think  so  then.  I  had  no 
longer  any  desire  to  tease  him.  I  long¬ 
ed  for  one  word  from  him  before  we 
parted  —  a  word  he  would  gladly  have 
spoken,  but  dared  not.  For  we  two, 
who  had  been  as  brother  and  sister  to 
each  other  —  who  had  quarreled,  and 
coaxed,  and  petted,  and  kissed  each 
other  into  good  humor  a  hundred  times 

—  were  now  separated  by  a  reserve  more 
potent  than  bonds  of  iron.  Manhood 
and  womanhood,  with  all  the  depth,  and 
breadth,  and  meaning  of  those  words, 
had  opened  up  before  us  strange  possi- 
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bilities,  undreamed  of  in  childhood;  and 
we  stood  like  timorous  mortals  on  the 
verge  of  fairy -land,  fearing  yet  longing 
to  enter.  When  we  parted,  our  hands 
trembled  together  for  an  instant,  and 
our  eyes  looked  mutely  into  each  other’s 
eyes ;  but  no  word  was  spoken,  and  for 
•two  long  years  we  had  only  the  memory 
of  that  look  to  live  upon. 

Then  he  came  again. 

It’s  the  old,  old  story  that  never  grows 
stale.  Why  should  I  repeat  it?  And 
yet  there  is  no  woman  living  who  does 
not  remember  to  the  latest  years  of  her 
life  all  the  rapturous  words  of  that  first 
timid  courtship.  Shall  I  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Old  Fogy  says  I  had  better  stop. 
But  the  girls  are  clamorous  for  the  rest 
—  and  who  can  resist  the  bright- faced 
darlings  ?  And  how  far  will  the  voice 
of  Old  Fogy  go  in  opposition  to  their 
demands  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  they  rule  the 
world,  and  their  mandates  are  inexor¬ 
able. 

Well,  then,  I  was  afraid  of  Charley 
when  he  returned,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  me. 
I  dodged  him,  and  shunned  him.  This 
conduct  on  my  part  simply  amused  him. 
He  felt  that  the  cards  were  in  his  own 
hand,  to  be  played  as  he  pleased. 

He  laid  traps  for  me,  and  in  the  flut¬ 
ter  of  my  heart,  while  I  thought  I  was 
escaping,  I  walked  straight  into  them. 
But  no  trap  could  hold  me.  So  one 
evening  he  intercepted  me  in  the  orch¬ 
ard,  and  told  me  boldly  he  wanted  a  talk 
with  me. 

I  glanced  toward  the  house  on  one 
side  of  me,  and  the  mill-pond  on  the 
other,  with  a  vague  expectation  of  relief 
from  some  quarter,  and  then  stood  fac¬ 
ing  him. 

“You  can’t  escape  now,”  he  said; 
“mother  is  engaged  in  the  house  to  keep 
stragglers  from  us,  and  the  pond  can 
yield  no  spirits  to  interrupt  us.  Why 
do  you  shun  me  ?  ” 

“You  said  you  wanted  to  talk  to  me, 


Charley.  Now  talk  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  I  will  listen;  but  you  must 
not  ask  questions.” 

“O!  That’s  the  way  you  block  the 
game  on  me,  is  it?  Well,  we  must  try 
and  get  along  without  the  questions. 
Don’t  go.  Here,  I  had  better  hold  you, 
or  you  will  give  me  the  slip  just  when  I 
most  want  you.  Why  do  you  touch  me 
so  hesitatingly.  You  used  to  swing  your 
whole  weight  on  my  arms,  and  come 
behind  me  and  kiss  me.  You  don’t  do 
that  now.” 

“O,  no;  one’s  taste  improves  as  one 
grows  older.  We  can’t  be  children  al¬ 
ways,  Charley.” 

“You  were  scarcely  a  child  four  years 
ago,  Betty,  when  you  had  that  awful 
spell  of  brain  fever ;  and  yet  you  loved 
me  so,  that  when  you  would  awake  in 
that  terrible  nervous  fright,  with  which 
you  always  awoke,  you  would  cling  to 
me,  and  beg  me  to  lie  down  beside  you. 
And  so,  with  your  innocent  cheek  upon 
my  shoulder,  you  would  rest  in  perfect 
content  for  hours.  And  in  those  hours 
I  gave  you  freely  of  my  vitality  —  and 
you  absorbed  it  too — and  it  brought  you 
back  to  life  and  health.  From  that  hour 
we  have  been  one ,  Betty,  though  you 
did  not  find  it  out  for  a  year.” 

“  Do  you  really  believe,  CharleyJ  that 
you  infused  your  own  vitality  into  my 
system,  and  that  I  am  truly  a  part  of 
you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  such  things  may 
be,  darling.  Perhaps  I  am  fanciful.  I 
believe  a  great  deal  that  I  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  demonstrate ;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know.  Take  off  the  embargo,  Betty, 
and  let  me  ask  you  one  question.” 

“No,  no ;  don’t  force  me  to  do  it.” 

“Then  show  me  that  you  know  this 
one  thing  that  I  know  so  well,  and  that 
you  feel  it  as  I  feel  it,  by  answering  it 
without  being  asked.” 

“But  how  can  I,  Charley?  I  scarcely 
know  what  you  mean.” 

But  even  as  I  spoke  we  drew  nearer 
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to  each  other,  still  looking  into  each 
other’s  eyes,  and  our  lips  met  trembling¬ 
ly  for  an  instant,  then  moved  apart  again. 
But  our  hearts  touched  in  that  supreme 
moment,  and  have  separated  never  since. 

Drop  the  magazine,  girls.  Turn  off 
the  gas,  and  go  to  bed.  There  will  be 
no  more  kissing  done  in  this  story.  I 
am  bashful  about  telling  such  things. 
Even  now  I  tried  to  dodge  the  climax, 
but  could  not.  However,  I  fancy  I  did 
the  job  as  artistically  as  it  can  be  done 
on  paper.  To  “realize  its  full  blessed¬ 
ness,”  as  Aunt  Eliza  used  to  say  about 
her  religion,  it  needs — O,  pshaw!  I  must 
not  put  such  nonsense  into  your  heads. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  of  you  might 
be  so  indiscreet  as  to  try  it  for  your¬ 
selves,  which  you  really  mustn’t,  girls, 
mustn’t. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  this 
story  is  about  “My  Adopted  Daughter” 
—  and  really  I  had  forgotten  it  —  for 
which  I  beg  the  reader’s  pardon.  But 
as  I  have  my  title  most  elaborately 
written  on  the  first  page  of  this  manu¬ 
script,  I  can  not  forego  some  account  of 
her,  even  if  after  all  this  wandering,  I 
must  put  her  in  a 

P.  S.  —  Once  upon  a  time,  as  I  was 
trailing  a  very  handsome  silk  through  a 
rather  dubious  alley  in  the  Irish  quarter 
of  the  city  in  which  Charley  had  gained 
me  a  home  not  to  be  beaten  in  comfort 
and  happiness  by  any  in  the  world,  I 
heard  cries  and  screams  coming  from  a 
dilapidated  shanty  just  ahead  of  me. 
Mingled  with  these  cries  was  heard  a 
baby  voice  that  penetrated  through  and 
through  my  mother- heart,  already  beat¬ 
ing  anxiously  to  be  with  the  little  one  I 
had  left  at  home.  On  entering  the  house, 
I  took  in  the  whole  matter  at  a  glance. 
There  was  a  dead  woman  laid  out  on  a 
board  in  one  end  of  the  room,  and  three 
other  women  howling  that  dismal  Irish 
“  wurra  -  wurra  ”  over  her.  Standing 


close  up  against  the  body  was  a  child, 
scarcely  twelve  months  old,  her  little 
hands  trying  to  uncover  her  mother’s 
bosom  —  the  bosom  that  had  been  her 
solace  in  every  trial  until  now.  She  was 
crying,  and  her  baby  face  was  swollen 
with  the  shedding  of  many  tears.  I  went 
up  to  coax  her  away. 

“Sure,  mum,”  said  one,  “she’s  stood 
there  this  blissed  day,  and  not  a  morsel 
of  food  will  she  taste.  O,  the  poor,  pur- 
ty  crature !  And  it’s  no  wonder  at  all ; 
she’s  all  alone  in  the  world  now.  Her 
father  was  buried  three  days  ago,  and 
what’s  to  become  of  her?” 

I  thought  of  my  own  miserable  child¬ 
hood,  and  a  sudden  impulse  seized  me. 

“I  will  take  her,”  I  said;  “she  shall 
be  my  child.” 

Then  a  woman,  the  oldest  of  the  group, 
came  toward  me,  and  looked  at  me  long 
and  earnestly. 

“It’s  a  good  face  ye’ve  got,  anyway, 
deary ;  and  I  can’t  say  but  it’s  the  best 
thing  that’ll  ever  happen  to  the  poor 
motherless  darlin’ !  But  before  ye  go, 
I  want  ye  to  promise  an  old  woman  who 
has  raised  children  and  grand-children, 
and  whose  heart  grows  tinderer  to  thim 
little  ones  every  year,  that  ye’ll  be  good 
to  her,  and  treat  her  as  ye  treat  yer 
own.” 

This  woman  was  dressed  in  rags ;  she 
was  unable  to  construct  a  sentence  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  but  looking  at  her,  I  recognized 
my  full  equal  in  womanhood,  and  made 
her  the  promise  I  have  kept  most  sol¬ 
emnly  until  now. 

I  took  the  baby  in  my  arms  and  start¬ 
ed  toward  the  door,  when  she  spoke 
again.  As  I  turned,  there  was  a  strange¬ 
ly  apologetic  look  in  her  face. 

“If  it  wouldn’t  be  humblin’  to  ye, 
deary,  to  kiss  a  rough  old  woman  like 
me,  I’d  like  to  remember  that  ye  did  it.” 

I  kissed  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
took  my  baby  away.  I  have  three  boys 
now,  and  this  little  Irish  beauty  domi¬ 
neers  over  them  to  her  heart’s  content. 
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Not  in  a  blustering  tyrannous  way,  like  a 
boy;  but  with  the  courteous  statesman¬ 
ship,  the  suave  diplomacy,  of  your  real 
girl.  She  forces  no  inclinations,  but  she 


spins  cobwebs  around  them  that  they 
can  not  see  through,  and  thus  blinded 
she  leads  them  like  lambs  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter. 


SUMMERING  IN  THE  SIERRA. 

NO.  II.  —  ON  THE  SUMMIT. 


ARRIVED  at  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  there  are  many  delightful  pe¬ 
destrian  and  horseback  excursions  to 
be  made  in  various  directions,  and  the 
finest  points  are  fortunately  the  least 
hackneyed.  At  Summit  Valley  (which 
is  associated  with  the  relief  of  the  trag¬ 
ically  fated  Donner  emigrants,  and  is 
only  three  miles  from  the  Donner  Pass) 
there  is  an  odious  saw -mill,  which  has 
thinned  out  the  forests;  an  ugly  group 
of  whitewashed  houses  ;  a  ruined  creek, 
whose  waters  are  like  a  tan  -  vat ;  a  big 
sandy  dam  across  the  valley,  reared  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  make  an  ice -pond;  a 
multitude  of  dead,  blanched  trees;  a 
great,  staring,  repellent  blank.  And  yet 
this  valley  is  not  unlovely.  Its  upper 
end,  still  a  green  meadow,  leads  to  the 
base  of  peaks  10,000  or  12,000  feet 
high,  whose  light-gray  summits  of  gran¬ 
ite,  or  volcanic  breccia,  weathered  in; 
to  castellated  forms,  rise  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  green  woods  margining  the 
level  mead.  A  little  apart  from  the 
noisy  station,  the  woods  are  beautiful, 
as  we  have  described  them,  and  the 
bowlder -strewn  earth  reminds  one  of  a 
pasture  dotted  with  sheep.  On  the 
northern  side  rises  the  square  butte  of 
Mount  Stanford,  2,453  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  9,237  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
volcanic  crest  is  carved  into  curious  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  ruined  castle,  and  hence 
it  was  named,  and  is  still  popularly  call¬ 
ed,  Castle  Peak;  but  as  the  same  title 


is  affixed  to  several  peaks  along  the 
range,  the  State  Geologist  has  wisely 
given  it  another  on  the  official  maps. 
This  peak  can  be  ascended  to  the  base 
of  the  summit  crags  on  horseback;  the 
remaining  climb  afoot,  up  a  very  steep 
slope  of  sliding  debris,  is  arduous  but 
short,  and  is  repaid  by  a  superb  view, 
embracing  at  least  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  Sierra  crests,  their  numerous  sharp 
peaks  streaked  with  snow,  and  lying  be¬ 
tween  them  at  intervals  the  many  lakes 
of  the  region,  including  the  flashing 
sheet  of  Tahoe,  nearly  thirty  miles 
long,  the  dark  and  deep -set  Donner, 
and  the  little  meadow- fringed  lakes  of 
Anderson  Valley;  while  on  either  side 
stretch  the  slopes  of  the  range,  rugged 
with  vast  exposures  of  granite,  overlaid 
here  and  there  by  the  lava  of  ancient 
craters,  and  bristling  lower  down  with 
receding  coniferous  woods,  that  melt 
into  the  purple  distance  as  the  ridgy 
flanks  of  the  range  sink  at  last  into  the 
hazy  plains.  On  one  side  of  this  char¬ 
acteristic  peak  the  foot-climber  stops  to 
rest  on  a  depression  where  grass  and 
flowers  grow  luxuriantly,  and  where 
swarms  of  humming-birds  hover  over 
the  floral  feast,  their  brilliant  iridescent 
plumage  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  the 
movement  of  their  wings  filling  the  air 
with  a  bee -like  drone.  Above  all  this 
beauty  frown  the  bare  volcanic  cliffs  and 
pinnacles  that  top  the  mountain — Eden 
and  the  desert  side  by  side.  The  up¬ 
per  Sierra  is  full  of  contrasts  and  sur- 
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prises.  After  tedious  walking  over  rocky 
barrens,  or  toilsome  climbing  up  slip¬ 
pery  gorges,  in  the  very  path  of  recent 
torrents,  one  comes  suddenly  on  little 
bits  of  wild  garden  and  lawn,  where  but¬ 
terfly  and  bird  resort,  and  the  air  is  sweet 
with  perfume.  At  the  base  of  cliffs  which 
looked  forbidding  at  a  distance,  cool 
springs  will  be  found,  painting  the  ra¬ 
vines  with  freshest  green ;  red  lilies 
swing  their  bells;  lupins  and  larkspurs 
call  down  the  tint  of  heaven;  ferns  shake 
their  delicate  plumes,  bright  with  drops 
of  dew;  and  the  rocks  offer  soft  cush¬ 
ions  of  moss,  the  precipice  above,  where 
water  trickles  down,  being  clad  with  li¬ 
chens  and  a  hundred  crannied  growths. 
The  delighted  pedestrian  lingers  at  such 
oases,  loth  to  go  forward.  Goethe  says, 
“Great  heights  charm  us;  the  steps  that 
lead  to  them  do  not.”  But  this  is  hard¬ 
ly  true  in  a  great  part  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  where  the  scenery  by  the  way 
lightens  the  labor  of  climbing,  and  the 
sensation  at  the  summit  is  only  the  cli¬ 
max  of  protracted  enjoyment. 

The  tourist  who  stops  a  few  days  at 
Summit  Valley,  will  find  a  walk  along 
the  railroad,  through  the  snow -sheds, 
peculiarly  entertaining.  These  sheds, 
covering  the  track  for  thirty -five  miles, 
are  massive  arched  galleries  of  large 
timbers,  shady  and  cool,  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  engines,  sinuous,  and  full 
of  strange  sounds.  Through  the  vents 
in  the  roof  and  the  interstices  between 
the  roof- boards,  the  sunlight  falls  in 
countless  narrow  bars,  pallid  as  moon¬ 
shine.  Standing  in  a  curve,  the  effect 
is  precisely  that  of  the  interior  of  some 
old  Gothic  cloister  or  abbey  hall,  with 
the  light  breaking  through  narrow  side- 
windows.  The  footstep  awakes  echoes, 
and  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  full  and 
resounding.  A  coming  train  announces 
itself  miles  away  by  the  tinkling  crepita¬ 
tion  communicated  along  the  rails,  which 
gradually  swells  into  a  metallic  ring,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  thunderous  roar  that  shakes 


the  ground ;  then  the  shriek  of  the  en¬ 
gine-valve,  and,  in  a  flash,  the  engine  it¬ 
self  bursts  into  view,  the  bars  of  sunlight 
playing  across  its  dark  front  with  kalei¬ 
doscopic  effect.  There  is  ample  space 
on  either  side  of  the  track  for  pedestri¬ 
ans  to  stand  as  the  train  rushes  past, 
but  it  looks  as  if  it  must  crush  every¬ 
thing  before  it,  and  burst  through  the 
very  shed.  The  approach  of  a  train  at 
night  is  heralded  by  a  sound  like  the 
distant  roaring  of  surf,  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  train  itself  arrives ;  and  when 
the  locomotive  dashes  into  view,  the 
dazzling  glare  of  its  head -light  in  the 
black  cavern,  shooting  like  a  meteor  from 
the  Plutonic  abyss,  is  wild  and  awful.  The 
warning  whistle,  prolonged  in  strange 
diminuendo  notes  that  sound  like  groans 
and  sighs  from  Inferno,  is  echoed  far 
and  long  among  the  rocky  crags  and 
forests. 

Summit  Valley,  lying  three  miles  west 
of  the  highest  point  on  the  railroad,  is 
6,774  feet  above  the  sea.  The  air  is 
keen  and  invigorating;  there  are  few 
summer  nights  without  frost,  but  the 
days  are  warm  enough  for  health  and 
comfort.  Nine  miles  southward,  and 
661  feet  lower — say  6,113  feet  above  the 
sea — are  the  little  known  but  remarka¬ 
ble  “  Summit  Soda  Springs.”  The  drive 
to  these  springs  is  one  of  the  most  pict¬ 
uresque  and  e'njoyable  in  the  Sierra. 
Passing  by  fine  dark  cliffs  of  volcanic 
breccia,  to  the  right,  and  over  low  hills 
covered  with  tall  red  firs,  the  road  leads 
to  Anderson  Valley — a  green  meadow, 
embosoming  three  little  lakes,  which  are 
perfectly  idyllic  in  their  quiet  beauty. 
These  lakes  are  the  remnants  of  a  larger 
single  body  of  water  which  evidently 
once  filled  the  whole  valley.  Their  out¬ 
let  is  through  a  narrow  and  rocky  gorge 
which  empties  into  a  tributary  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  American  River.  The 
road  follows  the  steep  side  of  this  gorge 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  reaches 
the  summit  of  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
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canon  of  the  American,  2,000  feet  be¬ 
low.  Looking  down  this  canon,  one 
sees  rising  from  its  blue  depths  the 
grand  bulk  of  Eagle  Cliff — a  rocky 
promontory  whose  top  is  probably  8,000 
feet  above  the  seq,  and  whose  bald  slope 
to  the  river  presents  a  precipitous  front 
of  inaccessible  steepness.  The  largely 
exposed  mass  of  this  elevation  makes  a 
magnificently  long  outline  across  the 
sky,  and  when  the  canon  is  hazy  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sun  declines  toward 
the  west,  the  sharp  sculpture  of  the  cliff 
is  obscured  behind  a  purple  veil,  and  it 
presents  a  front  of  ethereal  softness,  like 
a  vast  shadow  projected  against  the 
heavens,  or  a  curtain  let  down  from  the 
infinite.  Directly  across  the  canon,  look¬ 
ing  southward,  the  ridge  separating  the 
north  American  from  the  middle  fork  of 
the  main  river  sweeps  up  in  a  still  long¬ 
er  and  grander  line,  which  swells  into 
snow -peaks  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
high  —  as  high  above  the  valley  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canon  as  Mount.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  above  the  sea — exposing  4,000 
feet  of  unbroken  uplift  to  the  glance, 
and  weathered  into  a  rich  variety  of  pin¬ 
nacled,  domed,  and  serrated  forms.  The 
descent  into  the  canon  is  a  long  zigzag 
through  a  lovely  forest,  in  which  the  red 
fir,  with  its  deeply  corrugated  bark,  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  150  to  250  feet,  and 
frequently  has  a  thickness  of  four  or 
five  feet  at  the  base  of  its  trunk.  The 
yellow  pine  (P.  ponderosa),  even  more 
massive,  lifts  its  rich  foliage  above  a 
bright  and  leather -colored  trunk,  the 
bark  on  which  is  almost  smooth  and  di¬ 
vided  into  long  plates.  But  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  these  woods  (though  infrequent 
here)  is  the  sugar  pine  (P.  Lambertiana), 
whose  smooth  trunk  is  often  six  feet 
through,  rises  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
without  a  limb,  perfectly  straight,  and  is 
crowned  with  a  most  characteristic,  ir¬ 
regular,  and  picturesque  top,  its  slender 
cones,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  hanging 
from  the  tips  of  the  boughs  like  ear¬ 


drops.  The  eye  constantly  seeks  out 
these  magnificent  trees,  and  every  large 
one  is  hailed  with  admiring  exclama¬ 
tions.  Dwarf  oak  and  manzanita,  cean- 
othus  and  chemisal,  are  the  prevailing 
underbrush.  In  sunny  open  spaces,  or 
on  bits  of  timberless  meadow,  the  rose 
and  thimble-berry,  and  a  purple-bloom¬ 
ing  asclepia  abound.  Occasional  large 
patches  of  a  broad -leaved  helianthus, 
when  not  in  flower,  curiously  resemble 
ill -kept  tobacco  fields.  About  grassy 
springs  a  very  fragrant  tvhite  lily  spar¬ 
ingly  unveils  its  virgin  beauty.  A  spot¬ 
ted  red  species  of  the  lily  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  small  low  flowering  plants  are 
numerous.  The  southern  slope  of  the 
ridge,  descending  to  the  soda  springs, 
has  a  deep  soil  and  is  very  thickly  tim¬ 
bered.  At  its  base,  the  small  streams 
are  lined  with  thickets  of  quaking  as¬ 
pen,  cotton -wood,  and  balm  of  gilead, 
alternating  with  more  continuous  groves 
of  alder  and  willow,  where  the  prevail¬ 
ing  undergrowth  is  a  silk -weed,  four  or' 
five  feet  high,  whose  slender  stalks,  bear¬ 
ing  narrow,  sharply  cut  leaves,  are  thick¬ 
ly  crowned  with  purple  flowers.  Thick¬ 
ets  of  thorn  afford  cover  for  numerous 
quail.  Coniferous  trees  continue  along 
the  narrow  banks  of  the  river,  but  stand 
more  apart.  At  the  head  of  the  canon, 
the  granite  breaks  down  in  huge  bench¬ 
es,  or  shelves,  presenting  perpendicular 
faces  as  looked  at  from  below.  The  riv¬ 
er  tumbles  a  hundred  feet,  in  cascades 
and  falls,  through  a  gorge  of  granite,  set 
in  a  lovely  grove  of  cedar  and  pine,  and 
pools  of  green  water  sparkle  in  clean 
basins  of  granite  at  the  foot  of  every 
fall.  The  rock  of  this  gorge  is  richly 
browned  and  polished,  except  on  the 
gray  faces  of  the  cliffs  overhanging  the 
stream.  Farther  up  the  canon,  where 
the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  describes 
the  arc  of  a  circle  along  the  eastern  sky, 
and  is  crowned  by  several  high  peaks, 
the  granite  is  overlaid  with  lava  and 
breccia,  the  product  of  the  volcanoes 
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which  anciently  dominated  and  over¬ 
flowed  this  region,  and  whose  relics  are 
seen  in  the  sharp  cones  of  trachyte  at 
the  summit.  Near  the  junction  of  gran¬ 
ite  and  volcanic  rocks,  numerous  soda 
springs  boil  up  through  seams  in  the 
ledges,  often  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is 
delightfully  cool  and  pungent  as  a  bev¬ 
erage,  and  contains  enough  iron  to  make 
it  a  good  tonic,  while  it  has  other  saline 
constituents  of  much  sanitary  value. 
Where  the  fountains  bubble  up  they 
have  formed  mounds  of  ferruginous  earth 
and  soda  crust,  and  their  water  stains 
the  river  banks  and  current  at  intervals. 
One  of  the  largest  and  finest  springs  has 
been  publicly  utilized,  forming  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  resorts  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  the  very  rear  of  the  houses 
built  here,  which  stand  in  a  pleasant 
grove  of  tamaracks  and  yellow  pines, 
are  the  falls  mentioned  before,  where 
the  Indians  used  to  sit  on  the  rocks 
making  arrow  -  heads,  and  have  left 
abundant  traces  of  that  primitive  trade, 
as  well  as  some  rude  sculpturings  of  an 
unexplainable  character  on  the  ice- worn 
face  of  a  granite  ledge.  About  two  miles 
below,  the  river  has  cut  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  for  150  feet  deep  and  one -eighth  of 
a  mile  long,  through  solid  granite.  This 
chasm  is  but  a  few  rods  wide  at  top,  and 
only  a  few  feet  wide  at  bottom,  where 
there  are  numerous  smooth  pot-holes, 
forming  deep  pools  of  wonderfully  trans¬ 
parent  water  of  an  exquisite  aquamarine 
tint.  There  is  enough  descent  to  make 
the  current  empty  from  one  pool  to  an¬ 
other  in  little  cascades,  over  sharp  pitch¬ 
er-lips  of  polished  rock.  Lovers  of  an¬ 
gling  are  provoked  to  find  no  fish  in 
these  charming  basins.  A  few  stunted 
but  picturesque  cedars  are  stuck  like 
cockades  in  the  clefts  above,  and  the 
summits  of  the  chasm  walls  are  round¬ 
ed  and  smoothed  by  ancient  glacial  ac¬ 
tion.  To  this  place  was  given  the  name 


of  Munger’s  Gorge,  by  a  gay  picnic 
party  last  summer,  in  honor  of  the  fine 
artist  who  sat  with  them  on  its  brink, 
and  was  first  to  paint  it.  A  few  miles 
below  is  a  still  deeper  and  grander 
gorge,  at  the  foot  of  Eagle  Cliff,  where 
the  precipitous  granite  walls  rise  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  or  more,  and  the  stream  makes 
a  sheer  fall  of  a  hundred  feet.  Above 
this  fall  the  fish  can  not  ascend,  and  so 
it  happens  that  the  beautiful  upper  river 
is  the  angler’s  disappointment. 

There  are  many  fine  climbs  to  be  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  soda  springs,  in¬ 
cluding  Mount  Anderson  and  Tinker’s 
Knob,  companion  peaks,  separated  only 
by  a  saddle-like  depression  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep  and  scarcely  a  mile  long, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  canon,  dividing 
it  from  the  channel  of  Truckee  River, 
on  the. eastern  slope,  by  a  few  miles. 
These  peaks,  having  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  3,500  feet  above  the  river,  and 
from  9.000  to  9,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
can  be  climbed  with  comparative  ease 
in  a  few  hours.  If  trails  were  cut,  they 
would  be  accessible  nearly  to  their  ex¬ 
treme  tops  on  horseback.  Tinker’s 
Knob,  the  higher  of  the  two  (named 
after  an  old  mountaineer,  with  humor¬ 
ous  reference  to  his  eccentric  nasal  feat¬ 
ure),  is  a  sharp  cone  of  trachyte,  rising 
above  a  curving  ridge  composed  partly 
of  the  same  material  and  partly  of  lava 
and  breccia,  overlying  granite.  Its  sum¬ 
mit,  only  a  few  yards  in  extent,  is  flat 
and  paved  with  thin  slabs  of  trachyte, 
and  can  not  be  scaled  without  the  aid  of 
the  hands  in  clambering  over  its  steep 
slopes  of  broken  rock.  Anderson  is 
shaped  like  a  mound  cut  in  half,  and  is 
composed  of  breccia  (volcanic  conglom¬ 
erate),  rising  on  the  exposed  face  in  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs,  similar  to  those  which 
occur  lower  down  the  slopes.  The  ridge 
crowned  by  these  twin  peaks  is  approach¬ 
ed  over  a  steep  mountain  of  granite 
bowlders,  morainal  in  character,  which 
leads  to  a  table  -  land  clad  sparsely  with 
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yellow  pines  and  firs,  and  having  open 
spaces  of  helianthus.  A  long  belt  of 
this  plant  marks  with  its  yellowish  green 
leaves,  in  midsummer,  the  best  route  to 
the  saddle  between  the  peaks ;  outside 
of  it  one  encounters  thickets  of  chapar¬ 
ral  and  rugged  masses  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  final  climb  is  at  a  pretty  steep  angle, 
over  loose,  ash -like  volcanic  debris , 
which  gives  way  beneath  the  foot.  The 
saddle  bears  a  growth  of  artemisia,  and 
is  easy  walking.  Clambering  over  the 
broken  rock  to  the  top  of  Tinker’s  Knob, 
a  magnificent  panorama  is  unfolded. 
Over  3,000  feet  below  winds  the  Amer¬ 
ican  River — a  ribbon  of  silver  in  a  con¬ 
cavity  of  sombre  green,  seen  at  intervals 
only  in  starry  flashes,  like  diamonds  set 
in  emerald.  The  eye  follows  the  course 
of  the  canon  fifty  or  sixty  miles  down 
the  western  slope,  marking  the  interlap¬ 
ping  and  receding  ridges  which  melt  at 
last  into  the  hazy  distance  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley.  With  the  afternoon  sun 
lighting  up  this  slope,  shooting  its  rays 
through  the  ranks  of  pine,  and  making 
glorious  the  smoke  of  burning  forests, 
or  the  river  vapors  which  soften  with¬ 
out  concealing  the  scene,  the  effect  is 
wonderfully  rich.  Looking  north  and 
south,  the  eye  discerns  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  peaks,  including  Mount  Stan¬ 
ford,  the  Downieville  Buttes,  and  Mount 
Lassen.  To  the  east  lies  Lake  Tahoe, 
revealed  for  nearly  its  whole  length, 
with  its  environment  of  picturesque 
peaks.  There,  too,  lies  its  grand  out¬ 
let,  the  basin  of  the  Truckee  River, 
which  can  be  followed  for  fifty  miles  to 
the  Truckee  meadows  in  Nevada,  past 
several  railroad  towns.  The  line  of 
snow -sheds  from  the  ridge  above  Don- 
ner  Lake  to  Truckee  is  distinctly  seen, 
and  the  roar  of  passing  trains  comes 
faintly  up.  The  Washoe  mountains 
bound  the  view  in  that  direction,  com¬ 
pleting  a  grand  picture.  The  view  is 
amphitheatrical,  and  the  radius  of  it  can 
not  be  under  200  miles. 


A  still  finer  outlook  can  be  obtained 
from  a  somewhat  higher  peak  to  the 
southward,  which  heads  the  next  canon 
in  that  direction,  and  is  approached  over 
or  along  a  succession  of  volcanic  spurs, 
edged  with  sharp  cliffs  of  breccia,  of  true 
drift  conglomerate,  and  narrow  plateaus 
of  the  same  material  resting  on  vertical 
walls  of  basalt.  The  cliffs  in  one  place 
are  a  dark  Vandyke  brown,  faced  with 
brilliant  red  and  yellow  lichens,  and  the 
talus  at  their  base  is  a  grassy  slope  of 
vivid  green.  Opposite  these,  across  a 
gulf  perhaps  two  thousand  feet  deep, 
rises  the  bluff  face  of  the  peak  we  seek 
—  shaped  like  the  south  dome  of  Yo- 
semite,  but  a  mass  of  crumbling  breccia, 
of  a  pale  chocolate  or  drab  color,  enam¬ 
eled  with  patches  of  snow.  Some  hard 
climbing  is  necessary  to  surmount  this, 
but  the  view  repays  the  labor.  Though 
much  of  the  character  described  above, 
it  is  more  extensive,  giving  a  finer  idea 
of  the  summit  peaks  for  a  distance  of 
perhaps  150  miles  along  the  range. 
Mount  Lassen  and  the  Black  Butte,  its 
neighbor — volcanic  cones  both  —  are 
beautifully  exposed,  and  tower  higher 
than  any  mountain  points  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  until  Shasta  is  reached,  only  sev¬ 
enty  miles  farther  north.  Looming  into 
view  one  after  one  as  the  eager  climber 
ascends,  they  excite  the  mind  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  wearied  limbs  to  renewed  ef¬ 
fort;  and  as  the  view,  at  first  limited  by 
near  ridges,  expands  to  a  vast  circle, 
melting  on  every  side  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  soul  expands  with  it,  and  the  very 
flesh  that  holds  it  grows  buoyant : 

“  What  now  to  me  the  jars  of  life. 

Its  petty  cares,  its  harder  throes  ? 

The  hills  are  free  from  toil  and  strife, 

And  clasp  me  in  their  deep  repose. 

“  They  soothe  the  pain  within  my  breast 
No  power  but  theirs  could  ever  reach  ; 

They  emblem  that  eternal  rest 

We  can  not  compass  in  our  speech.* 

A  couple  of  thousand  feet  below  are 
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several  little  blue  lakelets,  fed  by  melt¬ 
ing  snows  in  small  basins  of  verdure. 
Flowers  bloom  in  gold  Aand  blue  and 
purple  beauty  at  their  margins,  and  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  frozen  snow.  A 
fitful  breeze  sweeps  a  quick  ripple  of 
silvery  wrinkles  over  the  placid  pools, 
and  they  are  smooth  and  blue  again  in 
an  instant.  There  is  no  cloud  in  the 
sky,  but  shadows  of  high-flying  birds 
pass  over  the  landscape  below,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  clouds,  and  intensifying  the 
sensation  of  vast  space  and  depth.  Re¬ 
covered  from  the  ecstacy  of  this  grand 
scene,  we  begin  to  study  the  geology  of 
the  region,  which  is  beautifully  revealed. 
First,  an  upheaval  of  granite,  ruptur¬ 
ing,  displacing,  and  metamorphosing  the 
beds  of  sedimentary  rock  deposited  when 
the  ocean  lay  over  the  site  of  the  range. 
Then,  over  the  granite,  and  crowning  all 
the  highest  ridges  and  peaks,  are  layers 
of  volcanic  rock  —  trachyte,  breccia,  red 
lava,  pumice,  and  scoria  —  cut  through 
clear  to  the  underlying  granite  at  the 
heads  of  canons,  first  by  the  glaciers 
that  succeeded  the  volcanic  period,  and 
later  by  frost  and  freshet,  by  slides  and 
avalanches.  The  evidences  of  glacial 
action  below  the  long  line  of  ancient 
craters  can  be  clearly  traced,  in  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  the  lava  flows,  in  the  round¬ 
ed  and  polished  masses  of  granite,  in 
the  erratic  bowlders  left  here  and  there 
perched  like  monuments  on  solid  ledges, 
in  the  morainal  deposits  cut  through  by 
modern  streams  or  still  forming  lakes. 
Thus  the  reign  of  ice  succeeded  the 
reign  of  fire,  and  both  these  tremendous 
forces  were  needed  to  fashion  the  rich 
mountain  forms,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  all  the  lovely  forests  greening  their 
flanks. 

Perhaps  a  still  finer  exhibition  of  gla¬ 
cial  action  is  that  to  be  seen  in  the  canon 
of  the  south  Yuba,  leading  out  of  Bear 
Valley,  twenty -two  miles  west  of  the 
railroad  summit,  and  a  little  north  from 
the  soda  spring  region.  Bear  Valley  is 


about  a  thousand  feet  below  the  ridge 
along  which  the  railroad  passes.  It  was 
anciently  filled  with  a  lake  caused  by 
the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier.  The 
cutting  through  of  the  moraine  finally 
drained  the  lake,  and  left,  first  a  morass, 
and  then  a  meadow.  Going  up  the  val¬ 
ley  two  or  three  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
a  deep  gorge,  the  observing  traveler  will 
notice  many  glacier -polished  hills  of 
granite — bare  mounds  of  rock  that  were 
carved  into  shape  by  a  moving  body  of 
ice,  ages  since.  The  gorge  itself  has 
been  cut  down  to  a  depth  of  300  to  800 
feet  through  granite,  the  walls  of  which, 
curved  and  sloped  at  their  summits  and 
sharply  cut  and  polished  on  their  faces, 
frown  over  the  stream  that  drops  from 
one  green  bowl  of  rock  to  another  at 
their  clean-swept  bases.  Immense  pot¬ 
holes,  still  retaining  the  bowlders  that 
excavated  them,  are  frequent  through 
the  bottom  of  this  wild  gorge.  Some  of 
them  have  been  worn  through  on  one 
side,  and  form  little  .falls  or  cascades. 
For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  pure 
water  of  the  Yuba  to  Nevada  City,  a 
narrow  flume  covered  with  planks  has 
been  built  through  this  gorge,  which 
would  else  be  inaccessible  to  the  tour¬ 
ist.  Over  this  pathway  one  can  walk 
into  the  rocky  chasm  for  two  miles.  Thp 
construction  of  the  flume  was  a  work  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  is  supported 
partly  by  walls  laid  up  on  the  outer  side ; 
partly  by  iron  bars  and  wire  cables  fast¬ 
ened  in  the  solid  rock,  which  hold  it  in 
suspension  over  perpendicular  depths. 
The  face  of  the  rock  had  to  be  blasted 
to  make  way  for  it,  and  the  blasting  could 
be  effected  in  places  only  by  letting  men 
down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  with  ropes, 
and  they  drilled  and  charged  the  powder- 
holes,  hung  in  mid-air.  One  poor  fellow, 
who  put  off  a  blast  prematurely,  was 
blown  from  his  airy  perch  across  the 
river,  and  torn  in  pieces.  Walking  se¬ 
curely  along  this  flume,  one  looks  down 
a  sheer  precipice  into  the  yawning  river- 
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holes  far  below,  enjoying  their  transpar¬ 
ent  green  and  the  snowy  play  of  their 
cascades,  and  wondering  at  the  force 
which  cut  those  enormous  bowls  in  the 
solid  granite,  and  which  keeps  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  gorge  swept  clean  and 
smooth.  Looking  up  on  one  hand,  the 
neck  stiffens  and  the  eye  wearies  with 
the  effort  to  see  the  whole  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  cliff.  The  lofty  coniferous 
trees  above,  and  which  sometimes  nod 
over  the  beetling  edge,  are  dwarfed  by 
the  distance.  The  face  of  the  cliff  is 
moist  here  and  there  with  dripping 
springs,  which  cover  it  with  exquisite 
mosses  and  many  rare  flowering-plants, 
ferns,  and  vines,  the  delight  of  botan¬ 
ists.  The  less  erect  walls  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  scarcely  a  stone’s-throw  across, 
are  brown  and  gray  with  motley  lichen 
patches.  It  is  a  place  to  linger  in  for 
hours,  and  to  leave  with  regret. 

Returning  to  the  summit,  let  us  leave 
the  railroad  at  the  point  where  it  be¬ 
gins  its  descent  of  the  eastern  slope, 
and  climb  the  tree -covered  ridge  and 
bald  granite  cliffs  overlooking  it  to  the 
left.  A  thousand  feet  above  the  pass  will 
give  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of  Donner 
Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  Truckee  over 
2,000  feet  below,  and  down  the  eastern 
slope  to  the  transverse  mountain  lines 
of  Nevada,  sixty  miles  off.  Right  and 
left  the  view  is  obstructed  by  crags 
and  pinnacles  of  bare  granite,  which 
loom  up  cold  and  gray  against  the  in¬ 
tense  blue,  except  when  the  morning  or 
evening  light  warms  and  empurples 
them,  or  tinges  them  with  rose,  as  seen 
afar  in  the  last  glow  of  sunset.  Among 
these  rocky  summits  lies  Lake  Angela, 
gemmed  in  the  granite,  and  girdled  with 
fir -groves  and  narrow  fringes  of  grass 
and  flowers.  Donner  Lake  itself  is  sunk 
in  a  narrow,  oblong  canon,  cut  through 
the  granite  by  one  of  the  ancient  gla¬ 
ciers  of  the  eastern  slope,  a  tributary, 
probably,  of  the  enormous  ice -river 


which  once  put  out  of  the  basin  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  occupied  the  present  channel 
of  the  Truckee.  The  descent  to  Don¬ 
ner  from  the  granite  peaks  at  its  west¬ 
ern  end  is  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  the 
view  from  those  peaks  is  remarkable  for 
its  stern  grandeur.  It  was  near  this 
point  that  Bierstadt  made  the  studies 
for  his  most  faithful  picture  of  California 
scenery.  At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  the 
lake,  an  irregular  oval  three  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  steel-gray 
or  dark  lead  in  color,  when  the  sun  is 
not  flashing  from  its  smooth  surface  or 
the  silvery  vapors  are  not  rising,  framed 
in  sloping  ranks  of  spear-headed  pines ; 
beyond  the  lake,  a  dark  trough  ending 
in  a  sky-line  of  lofty  mountains,  soften¬ 
ed  by  the  pearly  gray  haze  of  morning, 
and  exposed  in  all  the  sharpness  of  their 
rocky  anatomy  by  the  glow  of  evening, 
which  tints  them  a  color  the  despair  of 
art :  this  completes  the  picture  of  Don¬ 
ner. 

But  the  gem  of  all  scenes  in  this  part 
of  the  Sierra  is  Lake  Tahoe,  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  southerly  from  Don¬ 
ner,  between  the  double  crests  of  the 
range,  measuring  about  twenty- three 
miles  long  from  north-east  to  south¬ 
west,  by  about  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
widest,  having  an  altitude  of  6,218  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  being  surrounded  by 
mountains  that  rise  from  1,000  to  4,000 
feet  higher,  volcanic  for  the  most  part, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  they  are 
granitic.  The  favorite  road  to  the  lake 
follows  fifteen  miles  up  the  banks  of  its 
outlet,  Truckee  River  —  a  rapid  stream 
of  remarkably  clear  water,  having  a 
width  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet,  and 
flowing  over  a  bed  of  bowlders  between 
groves  of  alder,  willow,  maple,  cotton¬ 
wood,  and  aspen.  The  heavily  timber¬ 
ed  ridges,  putting  down  in  pretty  straight 
lines  from  the  summit,  rise  on  either 
side  of  this  stream  to  a  height  of  1,000 
or  2,000  feet,  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  volcanic  rock,  orig- 
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mating  with  the  extinct  craters  of  the 
crest,  ancl  sometimes  exposed  in  high 
and  picturesque  cliffs  of  a  rich  color. 
Extensive  logging  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  along  the  Truckee,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  trip  to  witness  the 
shooting  of  the  logs  along  timber- ways 
for  1,200  feet  down  the  side  of  the  ridge. 
They  make  the  descent  in  thunder  and 
smoke,  and  each  log  as  it  strikes  the 
water  will  send  up  a  beautiful  column  of 
spray  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  resembling 
the  effect  of  a  submarine  explosion.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  strewn  with  gran¬ 
ite  bowlders  and  cobbles,  which  could 
only  have  been  brought  from  the  head 
of  the  lake  by  a  glacier,  since  the  ad¬ 
joining  ridges  are  entirely  volcanic  clear 
down  to  the  stream.  Indeed,  glacial 
marks  are  plain  enough  on  the  rocks 
about  the  lake,  the  polish  even  remain¬ 
ing  on  one  exposure  of  volcanic  rock  on 
the  eastern  shore,  near#Tahoe  City.  Im¬ 
posing  as  must  have  been  the  Tahoe  or 
Truckee  glacier,  it  was  narrower  below 
the  present  lake -bed  than  one  of  three 
glaciers  still  living  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Shasta  —  the  Agassiz  glacier,  as  named 
by  Clarence  King — which  has  a  width 
of  about  three  miles;  whereas,  the 
Truckee  channel  is  never  so  wide  as 
the  Whitney  glacier  —  about  half  a  mile. 
The  first  sight  of  the  lake  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  as  one  breaks  from  the  sombre-hued 
forests  of  pine  and  fir,  and  gazes  on  a 
wide  expanse  of  blue  and  gray  water, 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  relieved  by  a 
distant  background  of  violet -colored 
mountains.  There  is  an  exciting  fresh¬ 
ness  in  the  air,  and  the  spirits  are  elate 
with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  joy.  It  is 
a  treat  to  watch  the  alternations  of  color 
on  the  water.  Professor  John  LeConte, 
who  recently  made  some  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  on  this  and  other  phenomena 
of  the  lake,  says  that  wherever  the  depth 
exceeds  200  feet,  the  water  assumes  a 
beautiful  shade  of  “  Marie  Louise  blue.” 
Where  it  is  shallow,  and  the  bottom  is 


white,  it  assumes  an  exquisite  emerald- 
green  color,'  as  in  the  famous  Emerald 
Cove.  Near  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores,  the  white  sandy  bottom  brings 
out  the  green  color  very  strikingly.  The 
same  authority  informs  us  that  his  sound¬ 
ings  indicate  that  there  is  a  deep  sub¬ 
aqueous  channel  traversing  the  whole 
lake  in  its  greatest  dimensions,  or  north 
and  south.  At  several  points  in  this 
channel  the  depth  exceeds  1,500  feet. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  decreases 
with  increasing  depth  to  about  700  or 
800  feet,  and  below  this  depth  it  remains 
sensibly  the  same  down  to  1,500  feet. 
The  constant  prevalent  temperature  be¬ 
low  700  or  800  feet  is  about  39°  Fahren¬ 
heit —  the  point  at  which  fresh  water  al¬ 
ways  attains  its  maximum  density.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  above  the  depth 
named  was  found,  during  the  summer, 
to  be  from  410  to  67°.  Owing  to  the 
above  facts  of  depth  and  temperature, 
the  lake  never  freezes,  except  in  shallow 
and  detached  portions.  As  Professor 
LeConte  says,  before  the  conditions 
preceding  freezing  can  occur,  the  water 
for  a  depth  of  800  feet  must  cool  down 
to  390,  for  until  it  does,  the  colder  sub¬ 
stratum  will  not  float  to  the  surface. 
The  winter  is  over  before  this  equaliza¬ 
tion  can  be  effected,  and  so  the  water 
does  not  freeze.  Owing  also  to  the  low¬ 
er  water  being  at  a  constant  temperature 
only  70  above  the  freezing  point,  drown¬ 
ed  bodies  reaching  it  are  not  inflated 
by  the  gases  resulting  from  decompo¬ 
sition  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  float.  The  transparency  of 
the  water  is  so  great  that  small  white  ob¬ 
jects  sunk  in  it  can  be  seen  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  100  feet.  Sailing  or  row¬ 
ing  over  the  translucent  depths,  not  too 
far  from  shore,  one  sees  the  beautiful 
trout  far  below,  and  sometimes  their 
shadows  on  the  light  bottom.  It  is  like 
hovering  above  a  denser  atmosphere. 
But  the  surface  of  the  lake  easily  ruffles 
into  dangerous  waves  under  a  sudden 
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wind,  and  a  number  of  incautious  per¬ 
sons  have  been  lost  in  those  cold  depths 
which  never  give  up  their  dead.  The 
beaches  of  white  sand,  or  clean  bright 
pebbles,  rich  in  polished  agate,  jasper, 
and  cornelian,  margined  with  grassy 
meads  where  the  strawberry  ripens  its 
luscious  red  fruit,  and  running  close  to 
park  -  like  groves  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar, 
afford  delightful  rambles.  The  shore¬ 
lines  are  informal  and  picturesque,  open¬ 
ing  into  green  coves  and  bays,  where 
sometimes  a  cascade  comes  foaming 
down  from  the  snow -peaks,  or  pushing 
out  sharp  points  of  timber  and  long 
strips  of  reedy  marsh,  leading  to  val¬ 
leys  where  smaller  lakes  are  found  glass¬ 
ed  amid  a  close  frame -work  of  rocky 
heights.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these 
side  lakelets  rejoices  in  the  poetic  name 
of  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  its  placid  surface  is  often 
strewn  with  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees 
blown  from  the  banks.  Another  is  call¬ 
ed  Cascade  Lake,  because  a  little  water¬ 


fall  tumbles  over  a  ledge  into  its  bosom. 
Both  of  these  small  sheets  have  often 
been  painted  by  the  artists  who  repair 
to  Tahoe  every  summer  ;  but  their  favor¬ 
ite  is  the  large  lake,  with  its  superb 
mountain  boundaries,  which  on  the  north¬ 
west  are  lofty,  snow-clad,  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  sculptured.  The  afternoon  haze  over 
mountain  and  lake  is  a  delicate  pearly 
gray.  Later,  this  color  shades  off  into 
violet,  and  as  the  sun  sinks,  the  mount¬ 
ains  take  on  the  most  delicious  crimson 
flush,  deepening  into  purple,  while  the 
lake  is  wonderful  in  its  play  of  reflected 
color,  and  at  a  certain  hour  looks  like  an 
opal  set  in  rubies.  The  moon  at  night 
converts  the  broad  liquid  surface  into  a 
shield  of  flashing  silver.  By  day  or 
night  the  musical  lapse  of  the  wavelets 
on  the  beach  charms  and  soothes ;  and 
when  all  the  solitude  of  its  original  lone¬ 
liness  seems  to  come  over  the  scene 
again,  we  have  the  sensation  of  an  aw¬ 
ful  spiritual  presence,  “  felt  in  the  heart 
and  felt  along  the  blood.” 


WAIT. 

Well  for  him  that  can  wait 

For  the  morning,  nor  faints  in  the  night ; 

But  does  in  the  darkness  of  fate 
What  he  findeth  to  do  with  might. 

Nor  bows  down  at  all  to  despair, 

Though  he  fast,  in  the  wilderness  led ; 

Nor  is  fain  of  the  mean  things  there, 
Thinking  to  make  them  bread. 

That  can  wait  for  his  hour  of  fight, 

Though  the  archers  grieve  him  sore ; 

Nor  lifts  up  his  hands  to  smite, 

Till  he  hears  above  the  roar 

Of  the  battle  so  hard  to  bear 
The  signal  that,  soon  or  late, 

Comes  unto  each  man  there 
That  knows  to  suffer  and  wait. 
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The  Modern  Inquisition. 

The  Inquisition  of  the  Romish  Church — as 
it  existed  in  Spain  under  Torquemada,  at  least 
—  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  most  terri¬ 
bly  cruel  instruments  of  power  ever  set  in 
motion ;  and  its  final  abolition,  after  cent¬ 
uries  of  oppression,  is  usually  reckoned  one 
of  the  compensations  of  a  revolutionary  and 
bloody  epoch.  Free  America  loves  to  boast 
that  within  her  millennial  borders  no  such 
tribunal  is  possible,  nor  is  the  boast  an  idle 
one.  The  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  stake 
can  not  be  invoked  here  in  the  abused  name 
of  religion ;  men  may  think,  and  say,  too, 
what  they  will,  fearless  of  persecution.  But 
human  instincts  do  not  change  with  institu¬ 
tions  ;  they  only  vary  in  their  manifestation. 
There  is  an  unfailing  tendency  to  the  abuse 
of  power,  and  despotism  and  cruelty  never 
cease,  however  much  they  may  be  modified. 
We  have  in  America  to-day,  in  the  full  glare 
of  all  our  enlightened  liberty,  an  inquisito¬ 
rial  power  which  is  as  cruel  and  remorseless 
as  that  of  Spain,  though  it  racks  hearts  in¬ 
stead  of  bodies,  and  destroys  character  in¬ 
stead  of  life.  It  is  the  inquisition  of  the 
press.  Sharing  with  the  ballot  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  “the  palladium  of  liberty;” 
undoubtedly  the  most  fearless  and  influential 
guardian  of  public  rights  and  interests  ;  the 
ready  servitor  of  education,  philanthropy, 
and  religion,  if  also  of  prejudice,  of  dema- 
agogism,  and  meanness ;  doing  more  good 
with  less  reward  than  any  other  estate  or  pro¬ 
fession  ;  the  free  champion  of  the  wronged 
and  oppressed  ;  the  first  to  propose  a  reform 
or  a  benefaction,  and  the  last  to  receive  cred¬ 
it  for  it ;  always  less  praised  for  its  virtues 
than  blamed  for  its  vices;  the  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica —  and  we  mean  especially  the  newspaper 
press  —  is  yet  justly  open  to  censure  for  its 
frequent  and  cruel  abuse  of  power.  It  would 
seem  almost  as  if  it  meant  to  revenge  itself 
on  society  for  the  injustice  it  suffers,  and 
which,  after  all,  it  largely  provokes  by  the 
injustice  it  does.  It  has  a  terrible  habit 


of  assailing  character.  Overstepping  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  discussion  as  to  meas¬ 
ures  and  men,  on  their  merits  and  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  sense,  it  establishes  a  private  inquisition, 
substitutes  torture  for  criticism,  and  adds  in¬ 
nocent  women  and  children  to  the  list  of  its 
agonized  victims. 

A  recent  occurrence  will  illustrate  this 
point.  When  Tweed,  the  corrupt  New  York 
politician,  was  finally  brought  to  the  same 
penalty  for  his  felonies  which  would  have 
been  meted  to  the  commonest  rogue  ;  when, 
from  being  virtually  the  ruler  of  the  first  city 
in  the  United  States,  he  was  put  in  jail  among 
thieves,  his  gray  hair  cropped,  and  his  aged 
form  covered  with  a  convict’s  garb,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  managers  of  journals 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  him  be¬ 
hind  the  bars,  a  wholesome  if  melancholy 
example  of  the  impartiality  of  justice  —  a 
warning  to  all  evil  -  doers  in  high  place. 
Those  who  had  contributed  to  bring  about 
his  exposure  and  punishment  had  done  a 
great  service  to  society  ;  why  could  they  not 
add  to  the  merit  of  that  service  the  crowning 
virtue  of  magnanimous  forbearance  ?  Instead 
of  that,  they  went  from  the  man’s  cell  to  his 
home  —  they  invaded  his  domestic  privacy, 
they  gloated  in  the  shame  and  grief  of  his 
family,  they  held  up  his  daughter  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  gaze  of  the  multitude  who  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed  the  deserved  humiliation  of  the  fa¬ 
ther.  She  was  married  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  richness  of  display  which  was  made  public 
only  through  the  willing  agency,  not  to  say 
the  flunkeyism,  of  some  of  the  very  journals 
which  now  reproduce  the  details  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  wedding  in  mocking  contrast  to  the 
mournful  disgrace  of  the  prison  scene.  Some 
of  the  Paris  ruffians,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution,  when  they  had  murdered  a  hated 
or  suspected  person,  would  parade  his  head 
on  a  pole  past  the  window  of  his  residence, 
calling  the  attention  of  his  wife  and  children 
to  the  ghastly  spectacle  by  exulting  shouts. 
What  better  in  motive  was  the  conduct  of 
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those  newspapers  which  dragged  Tweed’s 
family  before  the  public  and  gave  more 
poignancy  to  their  shame?  Was  it  manly? 
Was  it  gentlemanly?  But  we  forget.  By 
some  strange  perversion  of  ethics  it  is  held  by 
a  large  number  of  journalists,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  practice,  that  to  be  gentlemanly  is 
to  be  weak.  It  would  seem  that  the  rules 
ordinarily  governing  social  intercourse,  and 
which  are  infused  with  a  certain  chivalry  to¬ 
ward  the  weak  and  the  defeated,  are  not  to 
control  newspaper  conduct.  In  short,  jour¬ 
nalism  of  this  stamp  is  like  the  border  war¬ 
fare  on  Indians,  in  which  the  squaws  and 
papooses  are  as  apt  to  be  killed  as  the 
braves. 

Cruelties  of  this  sort  are  not  confined  to 
the  case  of  convicted  villains.  The  mere 
nomination  of  a  man  for  office,  however  un¬ 
objectionable  may  have  been  his  past  life  and 
character,  is  enough,  in  too  many  instances, 
to  provoke  assaults  which  are  none  the  less 
cruel  in  their  effects  upon  his  family  because 
he  alone  is  mentioned.  In  the  absence  of 
facts  of  a  damaging  kind,  his  reputation  will 
be  sapped  by  cowardly  innuendo.  A  mere 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  measure  of  politi¬ 
cal  policy  will  be  as  criticised  as  involving 
moral  delinquency,  and  the  very  friendships 
of  an  opponent  will  be  construed  into  proof 
that  he  is  servile  and  purchasable.  Thus  a 
species  of  terrorism  is  created  which  makes 
men  fear,  while  they  hate,  the  journal  that 
relies  upon  that  for  its  influence,  which  an¬ 
tagonizes  instead  of  conciliating,  and  which, 
so  far  as  it  maintains  any  permanent  influ¬ 
ence  over  public  men,  makes  them  cringing 
courtiers  of  an  irresponsible  power  instead  of 
independent  representatives  of  a  reasonable 
constituency.  If  discussion  in  legislative 
and  other  deliberative  assemblies  were  con¬ 
ducted  as  it  is  in  a  large  number  of  our  news¬ 
papers,  the  bowie-knife  and  pistol  would 
soon  take  the  place  of  logic,  as  in  the  crude 
law-making  bodies  of  the  south-west  many 
years  ago;  the  final  answer  to  a  speech  might 
be  the  block,  as  in  France,  during  the  most 
stormy  days  of  the  Directory  ;  and  the  very 
exhaustion  of  the  combatants  would  event¬ 
ually  compel  a  truce,  with  a  view  to  restor¬ 
ing  the  rules  which  govern  the  intercourse  of 
gentlemen,  and  which  are  alike  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  peace  and  elevation  of  society. 

Vol.  12.  —  13. 


Why  should  there  be  a  lower  standard  of 
controversial  manners  in  journalism  than  in 
the  capitol  or  the  court?  Why  should  the 
newspaper  writer  be  accorded  a  license  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  even  on  the  hustings? 
We  would  not  have  the  liberty  of  the  press 
less  than  it  is,  and  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  vulgar  diatribes  against  it  of  pol¬ 
iticians  like  Butler,  who  owe  their  deserved 
defeat  in  high  ambitions  to  its  well  -  directed 
opposition.  A  pretty  wide  latitude  of  crit¬ 
icism  is  essential  to  the  discharge  of  its  legit¬ 
imate  function,  and  the  courts  should  protect 
it  in  this,  as  generally  they  are  inclined  to 
do ;  but  the  manhood  and  honor  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  ought  to  come  to  its  rescue  against 
the  literary  ruffianism  which  as  often  makes 
it  the  terror  of  good  people  as  of  bad,  which 
brings  it  into  contempt  where  it  should  most 
desire  respect,  which  robs  it  of  adequate 
appreciation  for  the  abounding  good  in  it, 
which  leads  to  the  social  ostracism  of  even 
its  best  members,  and  deprives  it  of  the  high¬ 
est,  noblest,  and  most  far-reaching  influence 
■ — that  flowing  from  persuasive  argument,  im¬ 
pelled  by  strong  convictions  and  a  zeal  tem¬ 
pered  by  discretion  and  candor. 

The  First  Trade. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Waite  writes  to  the  Overland 
that  the  “idea,  often  expressed,  that  the 
arrow  -  heads  made  and  used  by  Indians  are 
shaped  by  blows  upon  their  edges  from  a 
stone  in  the  hand  of  the  manufacturer,  is  not 
entirely  correct.”  He  says  he  “has  seen 
the  process  of  making,  as  used  by  Indians  in 
the  central  regions  of  the  State  in  the  early 
days  of  American  settlement,  and  also  by  the 
Klamaths,  ’  ’  and  describes  it  as  follows :  “The 
rock  of  flint,  or  obsidian,  esteemed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  for  arrow  -  pointing,  is  broken  into  flat 
pieces,  after  the  manner  usually  described. 
When  the  pieces  have  reached  a  proper  size 
for  arrow  -  heads,  the  mode  of  finishing  is  in 
this  wise :  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  buckskin  held  in  its  place  by  the 
thumb  being  thrust  through  a  hole  in  it. 
The  inchoate  arrow  -  head  is  laid  on  this  pad 
along  the  thick  of  the  thumb,  the  points  of 
the  fingers  pressing  it  firmly  down.  The  in¬ 
strument  used  to  shape  the  stone  is  the  end 
of  a  deer’s  antler,  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
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length,  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  small 
round  point  of  this  is  judiciously  pressed  up¬ 
on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  cleaving  it  away 
underward  in  small  scales.  The  buckskin, 
of  course,  is  to  prevent  the  flesh  from  being 
wounded  by  the  sharp  scales.  The  arrow¬ 
head  is  frequently  turned  around  and  over  to 
cleave  away  as  much  from  one  side  as  the 
other,  and  to  give  it  the  desired  size  and 
shape.  It  is  a  work  of  no  little  care  and 
skill  to  make  even  so  rude  an  instrument  as 
an  arrow-head  seems  to  be,  only  the  most 
expert  being  very  successful  at  the  business. 
Old  men  are  usually  seen  at  this  employ¬ 
ment. 

“This  manufacture  of  arrow-heads  by  a 
primitive  people  readily  suggests  the  origin 
of  trade.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  human  de¬ 
velopment,  when  man  wore  a  skull  of  the 
Neanderthal  type,  the  maker  of  the  best 
weapons,  as  well  as  the  most  skillful  user  of 
them,  was  the  most  successful  in  coping  with 
the  cave  bear,  hyena,  and  other  animals  of 
the  period.  His  arrow-heads  and  other  arms 
of  stone  were  models.  Superstition  invested 
them  also  with  an  infallible  gift  to  kill.  His 
well-shaped  and  charmed  weapons  would  be 
sought  after.  Suppose  this  ancient  troglo¬ 
dyte  and  mighty  Nimrod  should  be  wound¬ 
ed  and  crippled  for  life  in  pne  of  his  fierce 
encounters  with  formidable  beasts,  what 
would  self-preservation  demand,  what  would 
be  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  tribe,  but  that 
he  must  become  the  armorer  for  the  whole  ? 
What  better  could  he  do  than  fashion  the 
arms  that  would  furnish  the  most  food  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  kind  ?  ‘  Bring 

me,  then,’  he  would  say,  ‘a  certain  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  chase,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  instruments  that  yield  the  surest  rewards.’ 
Here,  then,  a  skilled  artisan  began  his  work¬ 
shop,  the  chips  of  which  in  piles  survive  him 
by  thousands  of  years  in  the  caves  of  the  old 
world.  Thus  barter  began,  and  man,  little 
by  little,  engaged  in  diversity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  according  to  natural  or  acquired  abil¬ 
ities.” 

The  method  of  finishing  arrow-heads  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Waite  as  prevailing  among 
the  California  Indians,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  observed  by  A.  W.  Chase,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  who  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  writing  and  illustrating  a  paper  on  the 


subject  of  primitive  art  among  the  Klamaths, 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  implement  used  by  the  arrow-head 
maker  of  this  California  tribe  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  figure  of  such  an  implement  given  in 
Tylor’s  work  on  prehistoric  art  in  Europe. 
Catlin  describes  a  similar  method  and  instru¬ 
ment  in  use  among  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  first  broke  a  cob¬ 
ble  of  flint  with  a  rounded  pebble  of  horn- 
stone,  set  in  a  twisted  withe  as  a  handle. 
Such  flakes  of  the  flint  were  then  selected  as, 
from  the  angles  of  their  fracture  and  thick¬ 
ness,  would  answer  as  the  basis  of  an  arrow¬ 
head.  The  finishing  process  he  describes  as 
follows:  “The  master  workman,  seated  on 
the  ground,  lays  one  of  these  flakes  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand,  holding  it  firmly  down 
with  two  or  more  fingers  of  the  same  hand, 
and  with  his  right  hand,  between  the  thumb 
and  two  forefingers,  places  his  chisel,  or 
punch  ( made  of  bone ),  on  the  point  that  is 
to  be  broken  off;  and  a  co-operator  (a  striker), 
sitting  in  front  of  him,  with  a  mallet  of  very 
hard  wood,  strikes  the  chisel,  or  punch,  on 
the  upper  end,  flaking  the  flint  off  on  the  un¬ 
der  side,  below  each  projecting  point  that  is 
struck.  The  flint  is  then  turned  and  chip¬ 
ped  in  the  same  manner  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  so  turned  and  chipped  until  the  re¬ 
quired  shape  and  dimensions  are  obtained, 
all  the  fractures  being  made  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand.”  This  is  a  little  more  elaborate 
than  the  California  method,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  single  workman.  Catlin  also 
describes  his  two  artisans  as  singing  exactly 
in  time  with  the  strokes  of  the  mallet.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  minor  differences,  there  is  a  strong 
likeness  in  all  the  primitive  methods  and  im¬ 
plements  the  world  over,  showing  the  in¬ 
stinctive  readiness  of  the  race  to  originate  in¬ 
dependently  the  same  methods  and  forms 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  Munificence  of  James  Lick. 

In  the  Overland  for  December  some  par¬ 
ticulars  were  given  of  the  provisions  made  by 
James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  observatory,  equipped  with  a  telescope 
of  larger  powers  than  any  yet  made,  at  some 
point  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
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from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
near  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  telegraph.  This 
observatory,  we  are  now  definitely  informed, 
is  to  be  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  an  outlay  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  including  the  maintenance  fund.  It 
is  Mr.  Lick’s  intention  to  have  the  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope  made  and  ground  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  incident  to  its  transporta¬ 
tion  across  the  continent,  should  it  be  made 
at  the  East.  As  another  benefit  to  science, 
Mr.  Lick  has  supplemented  his  gift  of  a  val¬ 
uable  city  lot  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
an  assurance  of  the  money  required  to  put  a 
proper  building  thereon  and  to  equip  a  mu¬ 
seum.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  he  has 
also  cared  for  the  Society  of  California  Pio¬ 
neers  with  equal  liberality,  giving  it  a  lot  ad¬ 
joining  that  of  the  Academy,  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  it  an  amount  of  money  which  will  enable 
it  to  erect  a  building  for  its  purposes,  among 
which  will  be  the  creation  of  a  historical  li¬ 
brary,  and  the  collection  and  printing,  let  us 
hope,  of  historical  memorials.  Mr.  Lick  has 
furthermore,  as  we  gather  from  well-founded 
reports,  made  provision  for  endowing  with  a 
large  sum  an  institute  of  technology,  to  be 
founded  in  San  Francisco.  The  idea  of  such 
an  institute  has  been  in  the  minds  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public-spirited  citizens,  and  had  been 
announced  as  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by 
President  Gilman,  of  the  State  University, 
who  was  striving  with  characteristic  zeal  to 
develop  it  into  practical  action.  The  rumor 
of  Mr.  Lick’s  intention  in  this  connection, 
and  the  germinating  suggestions  of  President 
Gilman,  culminated  in  the  agreement  of  a 
number  of  leading  citizens  to  pay  $15,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  to  put  in  immediate  op¬ 
eration  an  institution  in  which  science  and 
art  as  applied  to  the  industries  shall  be  taught 
in  their  various  branches,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  education  of  skilled  artisans  and 
mechanics,  and  to  the  prevention  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice.  There  -is  not  the  least  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  within  a  few  months  this 
beneficent  conception  will  be  carried  out,  and 
that  the  initial  experiment  on  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $15,000  a  year,  elicited  by  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  Lick  endowment,  and 
drawing  to  itself  eventually  generous  endow¬ 


ments  from  other  quarters,  will  create  an  in¬ 
stitution  ranking  with  any  of  its  class  in  the 
world,  open  to  the  poorest  of  the  people,  and 
destined  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  practi¬ 
cal  good  to  the  whole  community. 

But  the  list  of  munificent  intentions  does 
not  end  here.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  James  Lick,  whose  mind  is  teeming  with 
schemes  of  benevolence  the  most  rational  and 
intelligent,  has  made  provision,  in  a  perfect¬ 
ed  instrument,  for  a  noble  system  of  free 
baths  in  San  Francisco ;  for  the  support  of 
several  orphan  asylums,  here  and  in  San 
Jose  ;  for  a  splendid  fine  art  monument  at  the 
State  capital;  for  an  equally  splendid  monu¬ 
ment  in  this  city;  for  an  asylum  for  aged  and 
indigent  women ;  and  for  several  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  utility  or  charity.  Though  he  shrinks 
from  a  public  avowal  of  these  noble  designs, 
the  sweet  aroma  of  them  steals  out  and  will 
not  be  concealed;  and  really  the  publication 
of  them  is  a  duty,  where  it  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  any  betrayal  of  confidence,  since  it  not 
alone  helps  to  secure  for  a  generous  man  the 
grateful  reverence  which  he  deserves,  as  the 
foretaste  of  undying  fame,  but  also  drops  as 
good  seed,  which  will  germinate  in  generous 
and  useful  acts  on  the  part  of  others.  Al¬ 
ready  he  has  been  not  only  beneficent  him¬ 
self,  but  the  cause  of  beneficence  in  others  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  part  of  his  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  world’s  list  of  unforgotten  benefactors, 
that  in  this  young  State,  on  the  very  confines 
of  the  republic,  he  pioneered  the  way  for  a 
long  series  of  philanthropies,  and  set  the  first 
conspicuous  example  of  the  noblest  uses  to 
which  superfluous  riches  can  be  applied  in 
the  place  where  they  were  acquired. 

The  Fawn  on  ’Change. 

(CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.) 

It  stood  amid  an  eager  crowd 
Of  brokers  on  “  the  street  ”  — 

A  mild-eyed  fawn,  led  by  a  thong 
That  checked  its  impulse  fleet. 

Its  pretty  hairy  sides  were  brown, 

Its  ears  were  large  and  soft, 

And  lightly  moved  its  little  hoofs 
As  though  they  trod  a  croft. 

A  cruel  hunter  killed  its  dam 
While  browsing  in  a  glade 

Of  redwood  hills,  and  saved  the  fawn 
For  profit  in  a  trade. 
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And  so  it  came  to  Mammon’s  court, 
Where  fearlessly  it  stood 
As  though  beside  its  dam  again 
Within  its  native  wood. 

How  many  features  hard  and  stern 
Relaxed  before  its  grace ! 

How  many  hands  were  gently  laid 
Upon  its  pretty  face ! 

Like  guileless  babyhood  it  touched 
Those  avaricious  men, 

Who  stopped  to  meet  its  lovely  eyes, 
And  turned  to  look  again. 

The  hidden  springs  of  feeling,  choked 
By  sordidness  so  long, 

Welled  up  within  them  as  they  gazed, 
And  bubbled  into  song  — 

A  quiet  song,  that  filled  the  soul 
With  memories  of  days 
When  eyes  as  soft,  of  girls  as  pure, 
Beamed  on  them  love  and  praise ; 

With  memories  of  days  afield, 

When  nature,  for  the  boy, 

Had  still  a  charm  that  made  him  thrill 
With  health-bestowing  joy. 

And  as  they  pass  along  they  see. 

Far  down  the  avenue 
Of  busy  trade,  a  purple  line 
Of  hills  against  the  blue. 

Where  bay  and  oak  the  gorges  fill, 
And  velvet  shadows  lie, 

And  birds  uprising  from  the  wave 
In  lazy  circles  fly. 


Literary  Notes. 

Professor  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University,  is  publishing  in  an 
Eastern  periodical  a  series  of  able  and  orig¬ 
inal  papers  on  “The  Correlation  of  Vital  with 
Chemical  and  Physical  Forces.” 

Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  a  well-known  and 
reliable  writer  on  mining  affairs,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  observer  in  the  field  of  original 
mineral  exploration,  announces  his  intention 
to  publish  at  an  early  day  an  octavo  volume 
devoted  to  a  fresh  and  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  of  mining  matters,  as  they  exist  at  this 
time,  in  California  and  Nevada. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Platt,  of  this  city,  is  pub¬ 
lishing,  through  Wiley,  of  New  York,  a 
synoptical  work  on  art  from  Ruskin’s  volum¬ 
inous  writings,  which  will  give  that  author’s 
best  ideas,  and  many  of  his  best  paragraphs, 
in  a  condensed  form,  always  in  his  own  lan¬ 
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guage,  and  which  will  prove  a  valuable  text¬ 
book  for  art  students. 

At  last  accounts,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
was  in  London,  made  much  of  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  English  authors.  Routledge  was  about 
to  bring  out  his  South  Sea  Idyls  with  illus¬ 
trations.  Mark  Twain,  another  California 
author  who  has  made  fame  abroad,  was  also 
in  London,  where  his  lectures  on  the  “  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,”  originally  delivered  in  San 
Francisco,  made  a  great  hit.  Joaquin  Miller 
was  in  Rome. 

Charles  Kingsley,  the  eminent  English  au¬ 
thor,  Canon  of  Westminster,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.,  writes 
to  the  editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly, 
warmly  commending  the  magazine,  especial¬ 
ly  praising  an  article  in  the  September  num¬ 
ber  on  “Our  Indian  Policy,”  and  stating 
that  he  hopes,  in  the  course  of  next  spring  or 
summer,  to  visit  San  Francisco.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  apparent  intention  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  extend  his  trip  to 
California,  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  very  large  number  of  his  readers  and  ad¬ 
mirers. 

Ralph  Keeler,  whose  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance  from  a  Cuban  steamer  has  caused 
an  order  of  inquiry  from  the  Spanish  author¬ 
ities,  was  for  several  years  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  where  he  made  a  reputation  in 
the  lecture  field,  and  wrote  the  first  Califor¬ 
nia  novel,  at  least  of  any  great  merit,  which 
was  subsequently  published  at  the  East.  In 
the  Atlantic  States,  Mr.  Keeler  made  some 
reputation  as  a  magazine  writer,  and  his  little 
volume  describing  the  personal  adventures  of 
a  poor  student  abroad  and  his  vagabondizing 
in  America,  was  one  of  the  most  original  and 
amusing  books  of  the  day. 

A  writer  in  LippincotV s  Magazine  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  describes  the  fox-myths  which  are  such 
characteristic  productions  of  Japan.  Rey¬ 
nard  appears  in  the  traditional  and  fictional 
literature  of  the  country,  in  its  art  and  folk¬ 
lore,  as  a  very  important  and  popular  figure 
—  quite  as  common,  and  playing  as  many 
parts,  as  the  fairy  in  our  Aryan  lore.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  California  congener  of 
the  fox,  the  coyote,  figures  as  largely  in  the 
traditions,  not  to  say  the  mythology,  of  the 
aborigines,  and  is  even  represented  by  some 
tribes  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Indian 
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race,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Powers  has  shown  in 
his  admirable  papers  on  the  Indians  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  coincidence  has  a  special  in¬ 
terest  when  we  reflect  on  the  probable  Asiat¬ 
ic,  not  to  say  Japanese  origin,  of  the  aborig¬ 
ines  of  the  upper  Pacific  Coast. 

Appleton's  Journal — an  admirably  con¬ 
ducted  and  discriminating  periodical  —  in  a 
recent  notice  of  Mr.  James  Miller’s  republi¬ 
cation  of  Griswold’s  “  Female  Poets  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  edited  and  enlarged  by  R.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard,  comments  very  justly  upon  its  omission 
of  several  worthy  names  — an  omission  of 
which  the  editor  of  Appleton's  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  reminded  by  looking  in  the  book 
for  a  poem  by  a  special  author^  and  by  his 
disappointment  in  not  finding  it.  “To  us,  as 
to  most  Eastern  readers,”  says  the  editor, 
“  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  the  California  writer, 
and  the  most  frequent  poetical  contributor  to 
the  Overland  Monthly,  is  known  only 
through  the  pages  of  that  periodical ;  but 
we  have  learned  there  to  look  upon  her  po¬ 
ems  as  among  the  very  best  that  come  from 
a  woman’s  hand  in  these,  days,  and  had 
hoped  to  see  her  name  in  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
collection.”  Since  these  words  of  kindly 
appreciation  were  published,  Miss  Coolbrith 
has  been  the  recipient,  in  San  Francisco, 
of  a  public  testimonial  alike  tasteful  and 
generous,  which  shows  that  she  is  not  with¬ 
out  honor  in  her  own  country.  Never  was 
such  a  testimonial  more  fitting  and  timely. 
Miss  Coolbrith  contemplates  an  early  prepar¬ 
ation  of  her  poems  for  publication  in  book 
form.  Their  appearance,  collectively,  is  due 
to  her  reputation,  and  will  be  sure  to  enhance 
it. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  shortly  to  secure  the  publication  of  the 
manuscript  work  of  the  late  Colonel  Andrew 
J.  Grayson,  on  the  birds  of  western  Mexico, 
including  the  islands  of  Tres  Marias  and 
Socorro.  Grayson  was  an  enthusiastic  self- 
taught  naturalist,  as  well  as  a  self-taught 
artist,  but  there  is  the  highest  testimony  to 
the  scientific  thoroughness  and  value  of  his 
work.  After  painting  and  describing  many 
California  birds,  he  went  to  Mazatlan,  and 
during  a  residence  in  Mexico  of  ten  years  he 
hunted,  stuffed,  painted,  and  described  the 
beautiful  birds  of  the  west  coast  of  that  coun¬ 
try  in  such  a  way  as  no  other  naturalist  ever 


attempted.  During  the  reign  of  the  unfort¬ 
unate  Maximilian,  that  prince,  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  naturalist  and  lover  of  art,  procured 
the  election  of  Grayson  as  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Academy  of  Science,  allowing  him 
a  pension  of  $200  per  month,  and  proposed 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  Mexican  Or¬ 
nithology  by  the  government,  in  the  hand¬ 
somest  style,  in  Spanish,  French,  German, 
and  English.  Before  this  project  could  be 
undertaken,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxi¬ 
milian,  and  subsequent  death  of  Grayson  him¬ 
self,  caused  its  abandonment.  Grayson’s 
work  embraces  16 1  large  drawings  in  color, 
and  several  hundred  pages  of  descriptive 
text.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  Tres 
Marias  and  Socorro  islands  has  been  printed, 
without  illustrations,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in 
1871  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  which  had  assisted  the  author  in  his 
explorations  of  these  islands,  in  common 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  which 
Colonel  Grayson  was  a  valued  correspond¬ 
ent.  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  in  a  letter  to  Grayson’s  widow, 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Crane,  bears  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  high  character  of  the  work : 

“As  far  as  my  own  opinion  of  that  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider 
the  memoir,  next  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Audubon,  the 
most  important  contribution  yet  made  to  American 
Ornithology,  in  the  form  of  good  illustrations  and  in¬ 
teresting  biographies.  The  plates  are  drawn  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  care,  and  represent  the  minutest  features  of 
the  species;  while,  as  it  regards  the  fidelity  of  color¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  been  excelled. 
I  much  hope  that  matters  may  ultimately  be  arranged 
to  secure  the  publication  of  the  work,  as  I  want  to 
see  it  appear,  knowing  it  will  be  a  worthy  companion 
to  the  publications  of  Audubon,  Gould,  and  others.” 

On  such  eminent  testimony  as  this  to  the 
pictorial,  literary,  and  scientific  value  of 
Colonel  Grayson’s  work,  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  for  Mrs.  Crane  to  find  a  publisher 
for  it.  A  prospectus  setting  forth  the  cost 
and  character,  from  any  responsible  book- 
house,  would  probably  command  subscrip¬ 
tions  enough  in  advance  to  warrant  a  publish¬ 
er  in  undertaking  the  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing.  Doubtless  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers,  of  which  the  author  was  an  esteem¬ 
ed  member,  and  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  would  contribute  to  make  the  work 
a  success. 
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Louis  Agassiz. 

DIED  DECEMBER  I4TH,  1873. 

Open  your  gates,  O  grave ! 

Make  broad  your  passage  -  way ! 

The  form,  for  which  we  ask  a  place, 

Is  not  of  common  clay. 

The  fertile  brain,  the  silver  tongue. 

The  genial  voice  which  we 
Rejoiced  to  hear,  are  still.  We  bring 
The  dust  of  Agassiz. 

Chant  in  the  pines,  ye  winds, 

Murmur,  ye  waters  deep  ; 

The  searcher  of  your  heights  and  depths 
Lies  in  his  last  calm  sleep. 

The  seeker  after  truth  and  light. 

The  reader  of  the  past, 

The  leader  in  incessant  work, 

Has  found  his  rest  at  last. 

Ye  rustling  autumn  leaves. 

Drop  gently  o’er  his  tomb  ! 

Ye  creatures  whom,  in  life,  he  loved. 

In  reverent  silence  come ! 

Pupils  that  by  his  earnest  life 
And  burning  words  were  led. 

Gather  around  his  quiet  grave 
In  tribute  to  the  dead  1 

Earth,  in  thy  bosom  sweet, 

And  soft  brown  mantle,  fold 
The  ashes  of  the  sage,  who  taught 
That  truth  is  more  than  gold. 

Leave  to  the  warlike  chieftains 
The  vaunted  laurel  crown  ! 

Be  lilies,  white,  and  violets, 

Upon  this  grave,  laid  down. 

W.  H.  Dall. 


Scientific  Notes. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch,  formerly  State  Mineral¬ 
ogist  of  Nevada,  is  putting  to  press  an  orig¬ 
inal  illustrated  work  on  California  Lepi- 
doptera. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  forwarded 
fifteen  cases  of  books  to  the  California  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences — mostly  duplicates  of  publi¬ 
cations  of  foreign  scientific  societies. 

Several  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Coast  Survey  who  lately  returned  from  the 
northern  coast,  are  wintering  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  and  working  up  the  results  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  labor. 

Professor  Davidson,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  who  has  been  appointed  to  lead 
one  of  the  expeditions  to  Japan  for  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  this  year,  has 
announced  that  he  will  read  a  paper  to  the 


Academy  on  the  subject  of  the  transit  before 
his  departure. 

Seeing  in  the  Nation  a  reference  to  R.  E. 
C.  Stearns’  valuable  notes  on  the  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,  the  land  commissioner  of  a  large  South¬ 
ern  railroad  interest  has  written  to  Califor¬ 
nia  for  detailed  information  on  the  subject, 
thinking  that  the  tree  may  be  made  to  grow 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  might  be  of 
great  use  in  forwarding  the  reclamation  of 
wet  lands. 

Owing  to  the  holiday  recess,  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Legislature  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  There  is  reason 
to  expect,  however,  that  a  sufficient  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  made  to  enable  Professor 
Whitney  to  close  up  the  work  within  two 
years  in  the  manner  he  proposes.  Certainly 
this  is  the  course  that  sound  policy  dictates. 
An  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Survey, 
by  a  legislative  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  is  understood  to  have  resulted  very 
satisfactorily. 

Our  Academy  has  at  last  resolved  to  move 
from  its  old  attic  quarters,  and  will  soon  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whilom  Congregational  Church,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Dupont  and  California  streets.  This 
building  will  afford  room  for  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  and  display  of  the  collections, 
and  for  the  lecture  courses  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  inaugurate  at  as  early  a  day  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  a  time  it  was  an  even  chance  if 
the  “Heathen  Chinee  ”  would  not  succeed 
to  the  possession  of  this  edifice,  so  long  ded¬ 
icated  to  Christian  worship  ;  but  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  its  new  owner  has  enabled  the  Acade¬ 
my  to  rescue  it  from  that  profanation,  and 
convert  it  into  a  temple  of  science. 

Dr.  Wm.  Blake’s  recent  observations  in 
the  Pueblo  range  of  mountains,  Nevada,  con¬ 
nect  the  plain  at  their  base  with  the  extensive 
lava  -  flow  of  the  Columbia  River  region,  far 
to  the  north-west,  which  is  thus  seen  to  have 
covered  an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  accumulating  through  successive  erup¬ 
tions  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  In  the  Pueblo 
range,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Richthofen, 
the  basalts  were  not  the  last  rocks  ejected, 
but  are  found  overlaid  by  beds  of  porphyry 
and  trachyte. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  final 
sheets  of  which  are  just  going  to  press,  con- 
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tains  a  full  report  of  the  admirable  addresses 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Agassiz  me¬ 
morial  meeting,  by  President  Davidson,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Gilman  and  Joseph  LeConte,  Robert 
E.  C.  Stearns,  and  the  Reverend  Doctors 
Scott  and  Stebbins.  All  the  speakers  were 
personal  friends  of  deceased  ;  some  of  them 
had  been  his  pupils  and  co-laborers ;  and 
their  estimates  of  his  character  and  work, 
from  various  stand  -  points,  were  singularly 
just,  feeling,  and  interesting.  Few  great 
men  are  spoken  of  when  they  die  with  so 
much  affection  by  so  many  men.  The  trib¬ 
utes  to  his  moral  and  reverential  nature,  by 
men  of  science,  were  offset  by  the  tributes  to 
his  scientific  traits  by  liberal  men  of  opposite 
poles  of  theology. 

Art  Notes. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  now 
numbers  over  seven  hundred  members  in 
good  standing,  and  having  secured,  as  here¬ 
tofore  noted  in  the  Overland,  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  casts,  flat  studies,  and  text -books, 
feels  itself  justified  in  establishing  the  long- 
promised  School  of  Design.  To  this  end  a 
plan  of  organization  and  system  of  teaching 
have  been  adopted,  a  Director  has  been 
elected,  and  the  school  will  be  opened  some 
time  this  month.  Provision  is  made  for  tui¬ 
tion  in  drawing  from  the  flat  and  the  round, 
and  from  nature,  for  painting  in  landscape 
and  figure,  for  modeling  and  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  art  as  applied  to  architecture,  me¬ 
chanics  and  manufactures.  At  first,  only 
classes  in  drawing  and  painting  will  be 
formed,  the  other  branches  being  added  as 
pupils  apply  and  the  means  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  permit  of  the  employment  of  other  teach¬ 
ers.  In  the  person  of  Virgil  Williams,  the 
Association  has  secured  a  variously  and  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  Director.  Mr.  Williams  has 
had  more  than  twenty  years’  training  in  art 
—  ten  of  them  in  European  schools.  He  has 
had  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Boston 
School  of  Technology,  in  Plarvard,  and  in 
private  classes.  He  is  an  accomplished 
draughtsman,  a  pure,  unmannered  colorist,  a 
hearty  student  of  nature,  and  is  able  to  im¬ 
part  effectively  what  he  knows.  In  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  California  School  of  Design — 
for  that  is  the  name  adopted  for  it  —  higher 
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fees  will  be  exacted  than  will  be  needed 
when  the  Association  shall  have  acquired  a 
fixed  fund  for  its  support.  If  the  suggestion 
heretofore  made  in  the  Overland,  to  make 
this  school  a  college  or  faculty  of  the  State 
University,  with  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  of  say  $5,000  a  year,  were  adopted,  as 
we  hope  it  may  be,  the  school  could  be  free 
to  University  students  desiring  to  study  art, 
the  Director  could  rank  as  a  Professor,  all 
of  the  above  branches  could  be  inaugurated 
without  delay,  and  we  should  have  a  really 
solidly  founded  State  Academy  of  Art.  In 
return  for  public  aid  and  affiliation  with  the 
University,  the  Art  Association  would  amply 
compensate  the  State  by  giving,  rent  free,  the 
use  of  its  rooms,  collections  and  library,  and 
by  admitting  free  to  its  exhibitions  and  school 
the  University  students.  It  would  become 
the  high  school  in  art  for  graduates  from  the 
elementary  drawing  -  classes  of  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  State,  at  a  slight 
charge  at  first,  or  until  endowment  by  private 
munificence  should  enable  it  to  make  all  tui¬ 
tion  free.  No  distinction  as  to  sex  is  made 
in  the  school  —  the  question  was  not  even 
raised  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  act¬ 
ual  opening  of  the  school  will  be  a  marked 
event  in  the  history  of  mental  culture  on  the 
Pacific. 

Despite  the  long-continued  rains,  the  Win¬ 
ter  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  has  been 
reasonably  well  attended,  resulting  in  some 
reimbursement  of  its  outlay  on  school  mate¬ 
rial.  The  annual  election  for  officers  takes 
place  in  March.  The  Association  was  lately 
presented  with  four  charming  little  paintings, 
the  work  of  Signor  Tojetti,  by  Gustave  Mahe. 
Tojetti,  who  is  an  Italian  artist  of  much  abil¬ 
ity  and  thorough  training,  is  now  engaged  on 
some  important  fresco  work  for  a  large  pri¬ 
vate  house. 

There  will  be  an  artist’s  sale  of  pictures  at 
the  close  of  the  Winter  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  the  gallery.  The  works  which  will 
be  offered,  comprising  some  of  the  best  re¬ 
cent  efforts  by  resident  painters,  will  be  on 
view  at  a  closing  reception  to  members  of  the 
Association,  and  afterward  to  the  public. 

There  has  not  been  any  particularly  notice¬ 
able  exhibition  of  pictures  outside  of  the 
gallery,  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Over¬ 
land.  Thomas  Hill  is  engaged  on  commis- 
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sions  for  Yosemite  views,  and  has  two  nearly 
finished  which  give  entirely  new  aspects  of 
the  valley,  as  seen  from  the  Glacier  Point 
trail.  William  Keith  has  returned  from  a 
trip  along  the  Pacific  Railroad  as  far  as  Echo 
Canon,  where  he  made  studies  in  color  when 
the  thermometer  stood  twenty -six  degrees 
below  zero.  Virgil  Williams  was  engaged 
on  a  fine  Italian  subject,  when  his  election  as 
Director  of  the  School  of  Design  devolved 
new  duties  on  him.  Benoni  Irwin,  the  por¬ 
trait  painter,  has  lately  modeled  with  much 
success  a  child’s  head,  which  is  to  be  execut¬ 
ed  in  marble,  and  some  very  clever  crayon 
drawings.  S.  W.  Shaw  is  still  occupied  with 
his  series  of  historical  portraits.  S.  M. 
Brookes  has  executed  several  fine  pictures 
from  his  autumn  fruit-studies.  W.  M.  Mar- 
pie  is  engaged  upon  an  upright  view  of  Don- 
ner  Lake  by  moonlight.  William  Hahn  is 
finishing  a  characteristic  scene  at  the  railroad 
depot  in  Sacramento. 

Drawing  nights  of  the  Graphic  Club  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  well  attended,  and  many  of  the 
impromptu  sketches  are  excellent,  although 
there  is  too  marked  a  tendency  to  treat  noble 
themes  in  a  ridiculous  or  belittling  way. 


A  letter  from  Munich  describes  with  much 
praise  Toby  E.  Rosenthal’s  painting  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  an  incident  in  Tennyson’  Elaine — 
the  dead  girl  as  she’  lies  in  the  boat,  richly 
canopied,  attended  by  her  old  dumb  servitor, 
and  floating  toward  the  palace  of  Queen 
Guenivere.  The  subject  is  said  to  be  most 
poetically  treated.  This  picture  is  intended 
for  a  private  collection  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  has  lately  finished  another 
humorous  picture  —  a  line  in  which  he  shows 
much  talent.  It  represents  a  boy  who  has 
been  stealing  apples,  just  dropping  from  the 
orchard-wall  to  escape  from  the  closely  pur¬ 
suing  owner,  and  discovering  to  his  horror 
that  a  savage  dog  awaits  him  on  the  other 
side. 

Henry  Dexter,  of  Boston,  who  made  a 
marble  bust  of  Agassiz  in  1867,  to  the  order 
of  a  Boston  citizen,  proposes  to  duplicate  the 
original  for  such  public  institutions  as  desire 
a  copy.  Mr.  Dexter  is  said  to  have  embodied 
in  this  work  much  of  his  subject’s  genius, 
fervor,  and  eloquence  of  look  and  mien,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  rendered  with  sig¬ 
nal  fidelity  Agassiz’  characteristic  sweetness 
and  benignity  of  expression. 
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The  Old  Faith  and  the  New.  A  Con¬ 
fession  by  David  Friedrich  Strauss.  New 

York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  is  an  authorized  translation  from  the 
sixth  German  edition  of  Strauss’  Confession , 
by  Mathilde  Blind,  revised  and  partly  re¬ 
written  by  an  American  editor.  Strauss  was 
educated  and  ordained  as  a  Christian  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  pursued  a  quiet,  unknown  life  as 
tutor  in  a  theological  academy  until,  in  1835, 
he  published  his  “Life  of  Jesus,”  in  which 
he  treated  the  Saviour  as  merely  a  mythical 
person,  or  at  least  only  a  remarkable  man. 
The  work  attained  great  notoriety,  and  has 
ever  since  been  a  text-book  among  unbeliev¬ 
ers  ;  but  it  led  to  a  prompt  expulsion  of  the 
author  from  his  theological  trust,  and  to  his 
virtual  proscription  in  every  field  of  activity 


except  that  of  literature,  in  which,  as  a  “free¬ 
thinker  ”  and  scholarly  critic,  he  has  been 
active  enough.  At  one  time  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Ludwigsburg,  his  native  town, 
in  the  Diet  of  Wurtemburg,  but  disappoint¬ 
ed  his  friends  by  espousing  the  conservative 
side,  and  that  ended  his  legislative  career. 
Curiously  enough,  his  radicalism  in  theology 
has  down  to  this  day  been  offset  by  conserv¬ 
atism  in  politics.  In  the  work  before  us  he 
makes  a  summary  statement  of  his  views  on 
religion,  society,  and  government,  as  well  as 
on  poetical  and  musical  art,  considered  in 
their  relation  to  religion  and  moral  culture. 
In  a  “Prefatory  Postscript,”  he  replies  to  his 
critics  with  considerable  sharpness,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  contempt.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  remarks,  there 
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is  neither  so  large  a  skeptical  element,  nor 
so  much  tolerance,  in  Germany,  as  we  in 
America  suppose;  but  he  thinks  that  “the 
inevitable  breaking  up  of  state  churches  into 
sects  and  free  societies,  must  at  no  distant 
period  make  it  possible  for  numbers  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  belong  to  no  church  at  all,  even  ex¬ 
ternally,”  and  to  “stand  up  like  men,  getting 
their  rights.”  The  right  to  do  this,  he  says, 
is  all  he  demands  in  his  Confession ,  and  he 
remarks  elsewhere  :  “I  have  never  desired, 
nor  do  I  now  desire,  to  disturb  the  content¬ 
ment  or  the  faith  of  any  one  ;  but  where 
these  are  already  shaken,  I  desire  to  point 
out  the  direction  in  which  I  believe  a  firmer 
soil  to  be  found.”  Consistently  with  this 
declaration,  he  admits,  toward  the  close  of 
his  book,  “the  necessity  which  now  exists, 
and  must  long  exist,  of  a  church  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  ;”  and  only  contends  for 
the  independent  rights  of  the  minority,  how¬ 
ever  small,  who  conceive  that  for  them  no 
such  necessity  remains.  Coming  to  the  body 
of  his  book,  he  asks,  first,  “Are  we  still 
Christians?”  Under  this  head  he  attempts 
to  show  that  modern  Christianity  is  a  com¬ 
promise  between  primitive  faith  and  con¬ 
temporary  disbelief,  a  half-  way  house  to  an 
abandonment  of  Christianity  as  a  dogmatic 
or  doctrinal  religion.  He  assumes,  substan¬ 
tially,  that  the  sum  of  all  sectarian  differ¬ 
ences  is  a  complete  surrender  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  claim. 

In  the  second  place,  he  inquires,  “Have 
we  still  a  Religion?”  Under  this  head  he 
considers  the  general  prevalence  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  instinct  or  sentiment,  and  observes  that 
“  the  tribes  which  have  left  travelers  in  doubt 
of  their  possessing  a  religion,  have  always 
been  found  to  be,  in  other  respects,  the  most 
miserable  and  brutal;  ”  while,  “  as  we  ascend 
in  history,  the  higher  development  of  relig¬ 
ion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
culture  among  nations.  ’  ’  He  conceives,  with 
Hume,  that  mankind  were  led  to  religion  by 
the  selfish  craving  for  material  welfare,  and 
that  pain  has  contributed  more  potently  than 
allurement  to  its  propagation.  At  first,  in 
their  ignorance  and  fear,  men  attributed  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
hence  polytheism  preceded  monotheism, 
which  was  the  purer  and  more  rational  con¬ 
ception  of  advanced  reason  and  culture.  On 


this  point  he  differs  from  Max  Muller,  who 
thinks  the  multiplication  of  gods  was  an  af¬ 
terthought  with  men,  and  is  not  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  himself,  for  he  elsewhere  says  :  “  It 
is  only  an  ancient  Christian  or  Hebrew  preju¬ 
dice  to  consider  monotheism  in  itself,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  polytheism,  the  higher  form  of 
religion.  There  is  a  monotheism  which  is 
superior  to  polytheism,  but  also  one  which 
is  the  reverse;”  and  this  remark  he  illus¬ 
trates  by  a  comparison  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Greeks,  ranking  the  latter,  with  their  many 
gods,  as  much  superior  to  the  former,  with 
their  one  God.  He  even  affirms  elsewhere, 
that  Christianity  would  not  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  without  the  Greeks;  “that  we  inherit 
from  the  Old  Testament  the  Lord -God,  from 
the  New  the  God' -Father,  but  from  Greek 
philosophy  the  God-head,  or  the  Absolute.” 
He  concludes  that  rationalism  leads  to  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and 
of  life  after  death.  But  the  class  for  which 
he  speaks  substitutes  for  God  the  idea  of  the 
Cosmos  —  that  is,  of  a  universe  evolved  and 
controlled  by  law  —  “not  the  work  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  good  creator,  but  rather  the  lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  reasonable  and  good  ;  ”  not 
“planned  by  the  highest  reason,  but  planned 
for  the  highest  reason.”  “The  Cosmos  is 
both  cause  and  effect,  tire  outward  and  the 
inward  together.  We  stand  here  at  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  ;  we  gaze  into  an  abyss 
we  can  fathom  no  farther.  But  this  much  at 
least  is  certain  —  that  the  personal  image 
which  meets  our  gaze  there,  is  but  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  wondering  spectator  himself.” 

In  the  third  division  of  his  book,  under  the 
question,  “What  is  our  conception  of  the 
Universe?”  Strauss  gives  an  interesting  re¬ 
sume  of  cosmical  discovery  and  speculation, 
accepting  the  broadest  theory  of  evolution, 
and  tracing  its  origin,  with  Kant,  Laplace, 
Lamarck,  and  Goethe,  to  its  final  application 
to  vital  phenomena  by  Darwin.  He  adopts 
the  conclusion  of  Virchow,  that  no  funda¬ 
mental  ingredient  is  to  be  found  in  organic 
bodies  which  is  not  already  present  in  inor¬ 
ganic  nature,  and  that  life  is  only  a  special — 
namely,  the  most  complicated  —  kind  of  me¬ 
chanics  ;  in  other  words,  “  a  part  of  the  sum 
total  of  matter  emerges  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  its  motions  into 
special  chemico  -  organic  combinations,  and, 
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after  having  for  a  time  continued  therein,  it 
returns  again  to  the  general  modes  of  mo¬ 
tion.”  Strauss  admits  that  the  cosmic  theo¬ 
ry  of  the  evolutionists  is  very  imperfect,  that 
it  leaves  an  infinity  of  things  unexplained, 
and,  moreover,  not  only  details,  but  leading 
and  cardinal  questions;  rather  indicating  pos¬ 
sible  future  solutions  than  giving  them  al¬ 
ready.  But  he  insists,  nevertheless,  that  “it 
contains  something  which  exerts  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  attraction  over  spirits  athirst  for  truth 
and  freedom.”  He  believes  that  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  which  eliminates  Provi- 
dencefcmd  substitutes  an  immanent  power  of 
undeviating  law,  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  promotive  of,  the  highest  morality. 

This  idea  he  discusses  in  a  separate  divis¬ 
ion,  under  the  query,  “What  is  our  Rule  of 
Life?”  His  argument  is  summed  up  in  the 
declaration  that  “all  moral  action  arises  from 
the  individual’s  acting  in  consonance  with  the 
idea  of  kind  ;  ”  and  he  adds,  that,  “to  real¬ 
ize  this,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  bring  him¬ 
self,  as  an  individual,  into  abiding  concord 
with  the  idea  and  the  destiny  of  mankind,  is 
the  essence  of  the  duties  which  man  owes  to 
himself.  But,  in  the  second  place,  to  prac¬ 
tically  recognize,  and  promote  in  all  other 
individuals,  also,  this  permanently  enduring 
kind,  is  the  essence  of  our  duties  to  others  ; 
where  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  negative  obligation  of  abstaining  from  in¬ 
juring  others  in  their  equal  rights,  and  the 
positive  one  of  assisting  all  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability,  or  between  duties  of  justice  and 
of  philanthropy  : 

“  Ever  remember  that  thou  art  human,  not  merely 
a  natural  production ;  ever  remember  that  all  others 
are  human  also,  and,  with  all  individual  differences, 
the  same  as  thou,  having  the  same  needs  and  claims 
as  thyself ;  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  morality. 
Ever  remember  that  thou,  and  everything  thou  be- 
holdest  within  and  around  thee,  all  that  befalls  thee 
and  others,  is  no  disjointed  fragment,  no  wild  chaos 
of  casualties,  but  that  it  all  springs,  according  to 
eternal  laws,  from  the  one  primal  source  of  all  life, 
all  reason,  and  all  good  :  this  is  the  essence  of  relig¬ 
ion.” 

From  this  summation  of  the  “religion  of 
humanity,”  or  of  science,  Strauss  proceeds 
to  a  statement  of  his  opinions  on  social  and 
political  questions,  exhibiting  himself  as  a  pro¬ 
letarian,  opposed  to  labor  leagues  and  strikes; 
as  a  republican,  provisionally  advocating 


monarchy;  as  a  democrat,  with  a  respect  for 
nobility;  as  an  advocate  of  qualified,  instead 
of  manhood  suffrage  ;  an  opponent  of  the 
movement  for  repeal  of  the  death  penalty  ; 
and  generally  what  it  is  usual  to  call  a  con¬ 
servative.  An  appendix  to  the  work  gives  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  greatest  poets  and 
musicians  of  Germany,  at  whose  head  he 
places  Goethe  and  Mozart. 

We  have  aimed  in  this  notice  only  to  give 
a  syllabus  of  a  remarkable  book,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  reviewer  not  to 
controvert  or  indorse  the  opinions  of  an  au¬ 
thor,  but  to  fairly  present  the  motive  and 
purport  of  his  work,  as  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion.  If  he  have  space  and  inclination  to  do 
more,  this  he  must  do  before  anything  else. 

Artists  and  Arabs  ;  or  Sketching  in  Sun¬ 
shine.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  Boston : 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

We  had  occasion  recently  to  notice  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  Normandy  Picturesque  as  the 
work  of  a  traveling  artist  who  sketches  equal¬ 
ly  well  with  pen  and  pencil  the  unhackneyed 
beauty  of  out-of-the-way  places.  His  Art¬ 
ists  and  A  rads  is  a  book  conceived  much  in 
the  same  spirit,  its  special  motive  being  to 
show  “  the  advantages  of  winter  studies  in 
the  south,  and  the  value  of  sketching  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  Algeria.”  While  thus 
apparently  addressed  to  artists,  it  is  equally 
interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
as  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  charm 
of  an  easy  epistolary  style.  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  went  from  Switzerland  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Algiers,  and  in  that  whilom  pirati¬ 
cal  city  he  found  a  delicious  climate,  which 
made  mere  existence  a  joy,  and  a  most  pict¬ 
uresque  assemblage  of  races  and  objects 
which  gave  constant  employment  to  his  pen¬ 
cil.  His  word  -  pictures  of  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  of  the  veiled  women,  of  the  camels, 
of  the  palms  and  aloes,  of  mosque  and  street 
and  tower,  of  the  sea  in  front  and  the  Atlas 
mountains  in  the  rear  of  Algiers,  are  full  of 
color  and  character,  and  conceived  in  the 
genuine  artist  spirit.  Without  especially 
meaning  to  do  it,  he  gives  a  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  place  and  people,  of  its  architecture, 
scenery,  and  street  life,  than  can  be  gained 
from  any  more  elaborate  descriptions  that 
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we  have  read.  A  strong  feeling  for  color 
and  form,  a  strong  love  of  the  beautiful  for 
its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  its  use  in  art,  per¬ 
vades  all  he  writes.  As  a  mere  chance  speci¬ 
men,  read  this  about  the  century  plant : 

“Look  at  that  aloe  hedge-row  a  little  distance  from 
us,  that  stretches  across  the  country  like  a  long  blue 
rippling  wave  on  a  calm  sea,  and  which,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  it,  seems  thrown  up  fantastically  and  irreg¬ 
ularly  by  breakers  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
which  (like  the  sea),  on  a  nearer  view,  changes  its 
opaque  cold  blue  tint  to  a  rich  transparent  green  and 
gold.  Approach  them  closely,  walk  under  their 
colossal  leaves,  avoid  their  sharp  spear  -  points,  and 
touch  their  soft  pulpy  stems.  What  wonderful  vari¬ 
ety  there  is  in  their  forms,  what  transparent  beauty 
of  color ;  what  eccentric  shadows  they  cast  upon 
each  other,  and  with  what  a  grand  spiral  sweep  some 
of  the  young  shoots  rear  upward !  So  tender  and 
pliable  are  they,  that  in  some  positions  a  child  might 
snap  their  leaves,  and  yet  so  wonderful  is  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  strength,  that  they  would  resist  at  spear- 
point  the  approach  of  a  lion,  and  almost  turn  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  If  we  snap  off  the  point  of  one  of  the 
leaves,  it  is  a  needle,  and  a  thread  clings  to  it  which  we 
may  peel  off  down  the  stem  a  yard  long  —  needle  and 
thread— nature -pointed,  nature-threaded?  Should 
not  artists  see  such  things?  Should  not  poets  dream 
of  them?  ” 

Mr.  Blackburn’s  description  of  a  sudden 
storm  in  an  Arab  cemetery  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  of  its  effect  on  the  aloes  and  palms, 
is  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  striking  things 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  He  took  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  dark  interior  of  a  marabout’s  tomb 
while  the  tempest  raged  and  howled,  and  the 
rain  poured  without : 

“  It  breaks  over  the  tombs,  and  tears  through  the 
plantation,  with  a  tremendous  surging  sound,  putting 
to  flight  the  Arabs  on  guard,  who  wrap  their  hour- 
nouses  about  them  and  hurry  off  to  the  village,  with 
the  cry  of  ‘  Allah  il  Allah  l  ’  leaving  the  care  of  the 
tombs  to  the  palms,  that  have  stood  guard  over  them 
so  long.  O,  how  they  fight  and  struggle  in  the  wind  ! 
How  they  croak  and  moan,  and  strike  against  one 
another,  like  human  creatures  in  the  thick  of  battle ! 
How  they  rally  side  by  side,  and  wrestle  with  the 
wind  —  crashing  down  suddenly  against  the  walls  of 
the  tomb,  and  scattering  their  leaves  over  us ;  then 
rallying  again,  and  fighting  the  storm  with  human 
energy  and  persistence  !  It  is  a  fearful  sight— the  rain 
falling  in  masses,  but  nearly  horizontally,  and  with 
such  density  that  we  can  see  but  a  few  yards  from  our 
place  of  shelter ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  sound,  to  hear  the 
palm-trees  shriek  in  the  wind.  There  was  one  part 
of  the  scene  we  could  not  describe,  one  which  no 
other  than  Dante’s  pen  or  Dor6’s  pencil  could  give  an 
:  idea  of ;  we  could  not  depict  the  confused  muttering 
I  sound  and  grinding  clatter  ( if  we  may  call  it  so)  that 
the  battered  and  wounded  aloes  made  among  them¬ 


selves,  like  maimed  and  dying  combatants  trodden 
under  foot.  Many  scenes  in  nature  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  a  battle  -  field  ;  we  have  seen  sheaves  of  com 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  looking  like  the  tents  of 
a  routed  host ;  but  this  scene  was  beyond  parallel 
—  the  hideous  contortions,  the  melancholy  aspect  of 
destruction,  the  disfigured  limbs  in  hopeless  wreck 
the  weird  and  ghastly  forms  that  writhed  and  groaned 
aloud,  as  the  storm  made  havoc  with  them.  And 
they  made  havoc  with  each  other.  What  would  the 
reader  say,  if  he  saw  the  wounds  inflicted  by  some  of 
the  young  leaves  on  the  parent  stems  —  how  they 
pierce  and  transfix,  and  sometimes  saw  into  each 
other,  with  their  sharp  serrated  edges,  as  they  sway 
backward  and  forward  in  the  wind.  He  would  say, 
perhaps,  that  no  sea-monster  or  devil-fish  could  seem 
more  horrible,  and  one  could  wish  him  no  wilder  than 
to  be  near  them  at  night,  when  disturbed  by  the  wind. 
We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  palmetto  leaves  that 
filled  the  air,  to  the  sound  of  rushing  water,  to  the 
distant  roar  of  the  sea,  nor  to  many  other  aspects  of 
the  storm.  It  lasted  not  much  more  than  an  hour, 
but  the  water  covered  the  floor  of  our  little  temple 
before  the  rain  subsided,  and  the  ground  a  few  feet 
off,  where  we  had  sat,  was  completely  under  water. 
Everything  was  steaming  with  vapor,  but  the  land 
was  refreshed,  and  the  dark  earth  was  richer  than  we 
had  seen  it  for  months  —  there  would  be  no  dust  in 
Algiers  until  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  rode  into  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  Kabyle  country,  and  offers  some 
shrewd  reflections  on  the  character  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Algerian  colonists,  whom  he 
thinks  are  too  near  France  to  colonize  seri¬ 
ously  and  usefully.  But  our  limited  space 
forbids  us  to  follow  him  farther.  The  little 
volume  before  us,  one  of  the  “Saunterer’s 
Series,”  is  effectively  illustrated,  both  wood 
engraving  and  heliotypy  being  availed  of  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Egyptian  Sketch  Book.  By  Charles 

G.  Leland.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Hough¬ 
ton. 

The  author  of  this  Work  —  who  is  no  less  a 
person  than  our  friend  “  Hans  Breitmann  ” — 
is  the  most  inveterate  farceur  in  American 
literature.  With  him,  book-making  is  not  a 
labor,  but  a  joke.  Full  of  curious  learning 
and  scholastic  taste  as  he  is,  and  revealing 
undercurrents  of  a  serious  purpose,  his  pre¬ 
dominant  mood  is  jocose.  He  is  a  great 
‘  ‘  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  ’  ’  A  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  mixed  dialects,  a  provincial  trait,  a 
bit  of  native  humor,  has  more  charm  for  him 
than  anything  usually  esteemed  of  greater 
importance.  He  is  about  the  only  writer 
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nowadays  who  dares  to  pun  frequently  and 
outrageously.  A  good  anecdote  popping  in¬ 
to  his  head  will  at  any  time  divert  him  from 
what  seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  his  main  ob¬ 
ject — -though  very  likely  the  anecdote  itself 
was  carefully  reserved  as  that  object  after 
all,  and  the  whole  chapter  may  have  been 
composed  to  lead  up  to  it,  as  Sheridan  is  said 
to  have  prepared  the  way  in  conversation  for 
his  “impromptu”  witticisms.  From  such  a 
writer  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  an  ordi¬ 
nary  book  of  travel,  and  he  does  not  disap¬ 
point  us  in  his  Egyptian  Sketch  Book ,  which 
revels  more  in  waggeries  than  in  descriptions, 
and  often  whisks  you  away  from  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  on  the  back 
of  a  slangy  Americanism  or  a  Negro  minstrel 
joke.  Yet  with  all  his  vagaries  and  non¬ 
sense,  Mr.  Leland  is  a  most  entertaining 
writer,  and  has  given  us  the  most  original 
and  amusing  book  of  oriental  travel  since 
J.  Ross  Browne’s  Yusef.  Getting  off  the 
stilts  of  the  average  tourist,  he  walks  in  the 
dirt  among  the  common  people  of  Egypt, 
and  sketches  their  peculiarities  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  comic  artist.  At  the  very  outset, 
on  the  boat  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria, 
he  pictures  graphically  the  Arab  pilgrims  on 
their  way  from  Algiers  to  Mecca,  one  of 
whom  he  quizzed  in  this  outrageous  fashion 

“Seated  by  me  on  the  deck  was  a  passenger  who 
was  almost  a  man  and  a  brother,  so  intensely  black- 
brown  was  his  face,  which  had  been  further  improved 
in  bygone  years  by  a  thorough  peppering  with  small¬ 
pox,  every  pit  of  which  —  and  they  were  crowded 
close  —  had  left  a  mark  like  No.  4  shot.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  deep  scar  in  the  middle  of  each  cheek, 
the  twin-likeness  of  which  puz7.1ed  me,  until  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  they  had  been  caused  by  dervishes,  who  run 
skewers  or  spits  into  promising  children,  in  order  to 
thereby  secure  their  salvation.  At  a  later  date,  when 
intimacy  had  ripened,  I  asked  this  Moslem  gentleman 
if  he  really  thought  that  such  spitting  in  the  faces  of 
the  young  tended  to  elevate  their  minds.  He  pon¬ 
dered  the  question  deeply,  and  replied  very  gravely: 

“  *  How  much  ?  ’  This,  in  his  peculiar  dialect,  sig¬ 
nified  ‘  Why  ?  ’ 

“I  answered,  'Because  I  have  always  heard  that 
when  a  cook  spits  anything,  it  begins  to  go  around 
doing  good.  Did  it  work  that  way  in  your  family?  ’ 

“  He  answered  with  something  that  had  Allah  in 
it,  of  course,  and  fell  into  a  deep  state  of  smoke  over 
my  question.  Nothing  makes  so  deep  a  draught  on 
the  oriental  intellect  as  such  remarks.” 

This  reminds  one  of  Prentice  Mulford’s 
waggish  miner  at  Stony  Bar,  who  used  to 


seize  a  Chinaman  by  the  arm  and  declaim 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  him,  in 
spite  of  his  reiterated  “Noshabbee.”  Mr. 
Leland  further  illustrates  the  grave  taciturn¬ 
ity  and  insensibility  to  joking  of  the  oriental 
mind  by  relating  that  when  he  hinted  to  the 
heavily  trowsered  Egyptian  pilot  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  run  in  this  gar¬ 
ment,  Mohammed  solemnly  replied:  “Him 
no  wanty  run — no  bono  molti  tumbly  downe 
me.”  Of  this  same  Mohammed  we  are  told 
that  the  languages  spoken  by  him  constituted 
a  most  wonderful  and  bewildering  medium 
of  thought : 

“  At  the  tower  of  Babel  he  would  have  been  head¬ 
man.  Those  of  my  readers  who  found  it  impossible 
to  follow  me  through  the  German  -  English  of  Hans 
Breitmann,  and  abused  me  accordingly,  had  better 
skip  this  MohamVnedan  chapter  forthwith,  and  go  on 
to  the  next,  for  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  them.  Mo¬ 
hammed  spoke,  in  fact,  from  two  to  four,  and  from 
four  to  six  languages  in  one  ;  and  his  talk  was  like  a 
stately  edifice,  of  which  the  foundation  was  Italian, 
the  walls  English,  the  staircases  arid  floors  French, 
while  at  the  summit  was  a  gay  and  fanciful  arabesque 
of  his  native  tongue,  which  gave  a  character  to  the 
whole.  But  the  building  was  very  shaky  and  ruin¬ 
ous,  and  the  least  storm  of  a  difficulty  in  the  subject 
of  conversation  would  bring  the  stones  down  in  fright¬ 
ful  confusion.  Mohammed  generally  spoke  all  these 
languages  at  once,  according  to  the  laws  of  a  con¬ 
glomerated  grammar,  the  only  rule  of  which  was 
never  to  form  any  sentences  twice  alike.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  by  some  special  inspiration  that  I  was 
gifted  to  understand  this  Pentecost  in  a  petticoat;  for 
though  there  were  plenty  of  people  on  board  who  un¬ 
derstood  Mohammed’s  continental  languages  and  Ar¬ 
abic  better  than  I,  none  of  them  could  make  anything 
out  of  him  save  in  the  tongue  of  the  Koran. . .  .It  was 
this  person  whom  I,  seeing  that  he  was  going  with  us, 
addressed  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  Monsieur  va  a  Alexandrie  ?  ’ 

“To  which  he  replied,  ‘  Oui,  signore?’ 

“  *  Parlate  Italiano?  ’ 

“ 4  Si,  master.’ 

“  ‘  You  have  been  in  Europe  ?  ’ 

“  *  Many  time  I.  Travaliato  molto — travel  plentee 
good  ’eel.  Venti-cinque — how  you  say  him  English — 
twant-five  time  a  Marseilia  dis  year.  France,  oui, 
large,  a  many  time.  Englan’  too,  ’bundance  much, 
aiya  bass’  ” 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Leland  extracts  amuse¬ 
ment  from  all  his  fellow-voyagers,  and  after 
he  reaches  Egypt,  oblivious  of  the  Napoleonic 
forty  -  centuried  stare  of  the  pyramids,  he 
continues  to  find  amusement  in  the  natives, 
to  criticise  and  ridicule  American  and  En¬ 
glish  tourists,  to  present  linguistic  curiosities, 
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to  skim  everywhere  the  light  surface  of  things, 
“talking  American,”  as  he  says,  lugging  in 
foreign  anecdotes  by  the  ears,  and  perpetrat¬ 
ing  awful  puns,  with  the  audacity  of  a  true 
Yankee  abroad,  bound  to  be  unconventional 
and  to  trample  on  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
ordinary  travel- venders.  Here  and  there  he 
indulges  in  really  capital  bits  of  writing,  and 
affords  keen  glimpses  into  the  condition  of 
modern  Egypt  and  her  people,  under  the 
impulse  given  them  by  a  wise  and  progress¬ 
ive  ruler.  If  he  oftenest  makes  us  laugh, 
he  can  also  make  us  think. 

Scintillations.  By  Heinrich  Heine.  New 

York  :  Holt  &  Williams. 

This  compilation  is  after  the  style  of  Life 
Thoughts,  by  Beecher,  and  Wise ,  Witty, 
and  Tender  Sayings,  by  George  Eliot.  It  is 
made  up  of  choice  excerpts  from  such  of 
Heinrich  Heine’s  prose  writings  as  have 
hitherto  remained  inaccessible  in  an  English 
form.  As  a  satirical  humorist,  Heine  holds 
a  peculiar  place  in  literature.  His  prose  has 
gleams  of  genuine  Rabelaic  humor,  shaded 
with  the  finest  strokes  of  pathos.  He  stamp¬ 
ed  his  genius  upon  German  literature  as 
but  few  writers  have,  and,  although  there 
may  be  widely  different  views  in  regard  to 
his  personal  character  and  the  influence  of 
his  writings,  yet  all  concede  his  genius. 
Among  the  more  steady  lights  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  German  literature,  he  darted  forth 
with  meteoric  flash  and  brilliancy.  He  is  no 
longer  decried  as  the  “incarnation  of  ribald¬ 
ry,”  time  having  softened  the  outline  of  his 
character  so  far  as  to  enable  his  biographers 
to  see  a  resolute  hero,  battling  vigorously, 
perhaps  ferociously,  for  a  new  ideal.  It  has 
been  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  an  inborn  sensibility,  and  sought  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  by  means  of  a  brusque,  and,  ofttimes, 
repulsive  manner.  His  friend  Rousseau 
speaks  of  him  as  “one  of  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  having  wept,  because  ( as  Schle- 
gel  justly  remarks)  there  are  some  men  who, 
although  the  source  of  their  tears  be  ever  so 
gentle  or  noble,  yet  can  not  weep  without 
fearfully  distorting  their  features.  It  is  this 
dread  of  yielding  to  soft  and  tender  emotion 
that  causes  Heine  to  accompany  his  noblest 
utterances  with  a  flavor  of  blasphemy,  to  ar¬ 


ray  his  cupids  with  cap  and  bells,  and  to  en¬ 
dow  every  one  of  his  graces  with  a  club-foot. 
.  .  .  His  praise  turns  to  irony  ;  his  cen¬ 

sure  to  humor ;  every  collocation  of  subjects 
arouses  his  wit ;  love  is  succeeded  by  scorn  ; 
rapturous  delight  by  serpents’  stings,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  angry  sting  of  the  wasp — and 
all  of  this,  too,  uttered  in  songs  that  hint  at 
the  deepest  soul-life  of  their  author.”  What 
could  better  reveal  the  hidden  wealth  of  his 
nature  than  the  following,  from  a  letter  to  a 
personal  friend  :  “  I  do  not  find  it  so  easy  a 
matter  to  pluck  love  out  of  my  heart,  and  it 
is  this  that  has  brought  me  so  much  suffering. 
Where  I  have  once  loved,  I  love  forever.” 

Part  I  of  the  work  under  review  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  “Florentine  Nights,”  a  weird  and  fas¬ 
cinating  sort  of  historical  romance,  revealing 
his  own  impressions  of  England  to  which 
he  said  it  were  well  to  send  a  philosopher, 
but  not  a  poet.  Part  II  is  made  up  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  under  the  several  heads  :  ‘  ‘  Personal 
and  Autobiographical;”  “Men,  Manners, 
and  Society;”  “France  and  the  French;” 
“  Woman — Love — Matrimony  ;  ”  “Art,  Lit¬ 
erature  —  Criticism  ;  ”  “  Religion  —  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  etc.  These  latter  are  pre-eminently 
quotable,  but  we  have  room  for  only  a  few 
brief  extracts : 

“The  certificate  of  baptism  is  the  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  modern  culture.” 

“Thought  is  invisible  nature  —  nature  is  visible 
thought.” 

“We. praise  the  dramatic  poet  who  possesses  the 
art  of  drawing  tears,  a  talent  which  he  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  meanest  onion.” 

“Sentimentality  is  materialism  in  despair.” 

“The  personal  acquaintances  of  a  great  hero  —  his 
companions-at-arms,  his  body  servants,  his  chamber¬ 
lains,  his  secretaries,  his  adjutants  ;  in  fact,  his  con¬ 
temporaries— are  least  of  all  adapted  to  write  his  his¬ 
tory.  They  often  seem  to  me  like  the  little  insect 
that  creeps  about  on  the  head  of  a  man,  that  dwells 
in  immediate  contiguity  to  his  thoughts,  and  accom¬ 
panies  him  everywhere,  but  which,  nevertheless,  does 
not  have  the  faintest  suspicion  of  his  true  life  or  the 
meaning  of  his  actions.” 

“  I  dislike  women  who  despise  religion.  Pretty 
women  without  religion  are  like  flowers  without  per¬ 
fume.  They  resemble  those  cold,  sober  tulips  in 
porcelain  vases  which  seem  as  if  they,  too,  were 
made  of  porcelain.  Could  the  tulips  speak,  they 
would  certainly  explain  how  they  grew  from  bulbs  ; 
how,  on  this  earth,  one  need  only  avoid  giving  out  a 
bad  odor ;  and  how,  indeed,  a  sensible  flower  had  no 
need  of  perfume.” 

“He  who  does  not  go  as  far  as  his  heart  urges  and 
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his  mind  directs,  is  a  coward  ;  he  who  goes  farther 
than  he  intended,  is  a  slave.” 

“There  are  some  who  think  that  they  know  all 
about  the  bird,  because  they  once  saw  the  egg  from 
which  it  crept.” 

“  I  have  scratched  and  bitten  many  a  one,  and  was 
never  a  lamb.  But,  believe  me,  the  much -praised 
lambs  of  humility  would  not  bear  themselves  so  meek¬ 
ly,  if  they  but  possessed  tiger’s  claws.” 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a 
well-arranged  index. 


The  Rose  of  Disentis.  By  Heinrich 

Zschokke.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  several  which  have 
been  translated  for  the  publishers  from  the 
German  of  Zschokke,  by  James  J.  D.  Tre- 
nor.  The  rendering  appears  to  be  honestly 
done,  but  the  story  itself  is  not  one  of  the 
best  by  its  celebrated  author,  although  it  is 
a  work  of  much  vigor  and  interest.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  tale  is  located  in  a  little  strip  of 
territory  in  the  bosom  of  the  highest  Alps — a 
mountain  nook  of  Switzerland  which  has  not 
hitherto  figured  in  literature  —  called  Grau- 
bunden,  or  Rhetia.  The  time  is  during  the 
triumphant  days  of  the  first  French  Re¬ 
public,  when  the  Bundner  people  were  urg¬ 
ed  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Hel¬ 
vetian  Republic,  and  refusing  to  do  so  at 
once,  were  invaded  by  the  French,  and  their 
territory  made , a  battle-field  between  those 
conquering  enthusiasts  and  the  Austrians. 

Quite  the  best  portions  of  the  story  are 
those  which  describe  the  terrible  scenes  of 
battle  and  massacre  among  the  storm-clouds, 
glaciers,  and  avalanches  of  the  Alpine  pass¬ 
es  ;  the  occupation  of  the  village  of  Disentis 
by  one  army  after  another;  the  swift  uprising 
and  revengeful  warfare  of  the  Bundner  peas¬ 
ants,  and  finally  their  defeat  and  distress. 
There  is  much  in  these  passages  to  remind 
one  of  the  writings  of  Erckmann -Chatrian, 
and  to  inspire  the  same  hatred  of  military 
ambition  and  miscalled  “glory,”  although 
the  style  of  narrative  lacks  the  simplicity  of 
the  French  authors  named. 

The  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery  are  won¬ 
derfully  graphic  and  impressive,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  mountaineers  are  sketched  with 
rugged  truth  and  picturesqueness.  The  plot 
turns  on  a  love  affair  between  Flavian  Pre- 
vost  and  Elfrida  Von  Marmels.  Prevost  is  a 


young  captain,  cultivated,  refined,  sentiment¬ 
al,  with  lofty  notions  of  serving  and  reform¬ 
ing  mankind,  but  endowed  with  such  judicial 
clearness  of  vision  as  to  see  good  in  both 
sides  of  the  great  struggle  which  is  convul¬ 
sing  his  country,  and  by  this  double -seeing, 
as  by  his  instinctive  horror  of  war,  made  ir¬ 
resolute  and  put  into  equivocal  relations  with 
both  his  countrymen  and  their  invaders.  His 
misery  is  increased  by  the  plotting  against 
him  of  a  treacherous  Austrian  marquis,  who 
covets  his  beloved,  and  by  the  troublesome 
affection  of  Elfrida’s  own  step-mother.  The 
slander  of  the  marquis  drives  him  from  El¬ 
frida’s  society,  and  during  the  subsequent 
invasion  of  Rhetia,  he  figures  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  until  fortuitous 
circumstances  finally  enable  him  to  escape 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  and  rejoin  his  mis¬ 
tress,  though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  Ger¬ 
man  mystery  in  the  genuine  style  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  romances.  Cured  of  his  notion  that  he 
can  effect  radical  reforms  of  society,  and  abol¬ 
ish,  by  the  utterance  of  fine  sentiments,  the 
willful  passions  which  make  man  wretched, 
he  contents  himself  with  love  and  with  doing 
whatever  good  to  others  may  be  possible  on 
a  small  scale,  and  without  fanaticism. 


Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.  By  Jules 

Verne.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  & 

Co. 

The  author  of  this  amusing  work  has  cre¬ 
ated  what  may  almost  be  called  a  new  kind 
of  fictional  writing,  which  consists  in  narrat¬ 
ing,  with  the  utmost  detail  and  vraise?nblance 
of  circumstance,  utterly  impossible  advent¬ 
ures —  such  as  his  journey  of  Twenty  Thou¬ 
sand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  and  his  present 
Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.  In  the  latter, 
three  travelers  undertake  a  journey  across 
Africa  through  the  air,  in  a  balloon  invented 
by  “Dr.  Ferguson”  for  the  purpose,  which 
can  be  regulated  in  its  course,  and  let  down 
at  will  by  original  contrivances.  This  aerial 
machine  and  its  movements  are  described 
with  great  ingenuity  ;  while  the  characters 
and  adventures  of  its  occupants  —  scientist, 
sportsman,  and  servant — are  related  with  vi¬ 
vacity,  wit,  and  an  imposing  appearance  of 
truth.  The  narrative  is  to  some  extent  a  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  Munchausenisms  of  African  trav- 
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elers,  many  of  whom,  having  the  field  all  to 
themselves,  have  drawn  the  long  -  bow  out¬ 
rageously  as  to  their  personal  exploits.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  really  accurate  description 
of  African  scenery,  people,  and  animals, 
however,  and  the  truth  of  this  sort  is  so 
blended  with  the  fiction  as  to  make  the  lat¬ 
ter  itself  seem  true.  We  are  reminded  by 
M.  Verne’s  very  entertaining  writings  of  such 
works  as  Gulliver's  Travels ,  Peter  Wilkins, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe ,  but  more  especially  of 
the  two  first  named,  which  equally  depend 
for  their  effect  upon  an  ingenious  grafting  of 
the  most  extravagant  fancies  upon  the  sober¬ 
est  realism.  But  M.  Verne  adds  to  his  im¬ 
aginary  incidents  an  imposing  familiarity  with 
modern  science,  which  excites  special  interest, 
if  it  does  not  defy  incredulity.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  balloon  fiction  from  the  French  is 
cleverly  done,  and  the  forty  -  eight  heliotype 
illustrations  from  the  larger  plates  of  the 
original  increase  the  attractiveness  and  delu¬ 
siveness  of  the  work.  Osgood  &  Co.  are  re¬ 
sorting  largely  to  this  mode  of  illustration, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  facsimile  of  original  drawings,  etch¬ 
ings,  or  engravings.  It  may  interest  some 
of  our  readers  to  know  briefly  what  the  helio¬ 
type  process  is.  A  photograph  of  the  object 
to  be  copied  is  taken  upon  a  sensitized  sur¬ 
face  of  chromated  gelatin,  the  subjection  of 
which  to  another  chemical  process  leaves  the 
negative  so  relieved  that  it  can  be  printed 
from  with  ink,  like  type  or  wood-cuts,  in  an 
ordinary  copper -plate  or  lithographic  press. 
Thus  are  obtained  the  quality  and  truth  of  a 
photograph,  combined  with  the  durability 
and  cheapness  of  an  engraving.  The  proc¬ 
ess  is  similar  to  that  known  as  the  Alberttype. 
It  has  not  yet  been  employed  nearly  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  be  profitable  and  pleas¬ 
ant  in  this  country,  though  quite  extensively 
used  in  Europe. 

Recent  Music  and  Musicians,  as  described 
in  the  Diary  of  Ignatz  Moscheles.  Edited 
by  his  wife,  and  adapted  from  the  original 
German  by  A.  D.  Coleridge.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Moscheles,  composer  and  musician,  author 
of  a  large  number  of  brilliant  piano  themes 
and  arrangements,  and  a  popular  concertist, 
lived  from  1794  to  1870  —  a  period  of  seven¬ 


ty-six  years.  For  nearly  sixty  years  of  this 
time,  he  kept  a  careful  diary,  in  which  he 
noted  down  the  incidents  of  his  musical  ca¬ 
reer  and  his  social  life.  The  present  work  is 
made  up  from  this  diary  and  from  his  letters, 
by  his  wife,  who  interweaves  just  enough  ex¬ 
planation  and  comment  to  preserve  a  clearly 
connected  narrative.  Thus  we  have  one  of 
the  pleasantest  biographies  of  a  man  of  tal¬ 
ent  which  has  been  produced  in  some  years. 
Moscheles’  life  seems  to  have  been  exception¬ 
ally  happy  and  tranquil.  A  musical  and  in¬ 
telligent  father  trained  him  early  to  the  most 
beautiful  of  arts,  in  which  he  early  achieved 
a  degree  of  distinction  which  secured  for  him 
an  agreeable  career.  He  was  amiable,  gen¬ 
erous,  and  pure,  and  he  enjoyed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  an  immense  number  of  celebrated 
people,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  many  of  whom  were  also  his  intimate 
friends.  In  the  long  list  that  could  be  made 
up,  we  are  struck  with  the  names  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  Mendelssohn,  Auber,  Weber,  Halevy, 
Balfe,  Bishop,  Braham,  Cherubini,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Donizetti,  Ernst,  Halle,  Liszt,  La- 
blache,  Jenny  Lind,  Malibran,  Offenbach, 
Gounod,  Chopin,  Paganini,  Spohr,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Strauss,  Wagner,  among  musical  peo¬ 
ple  ;  of  Auerbach,  Bunsen,  Fanny  Kemble, 
Coleridge,  Walter  Scott,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Gall, 
Hausmann,  Heine,  Charles  Kemble,  Kaul- 
bach,  the  Keans,  Rachel,  Landseer,  Louis 
Philippe,  Napoleon  III,  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
other  fields  of  renown.  His  reminiscences  of 
these  people,  sometimes  too  slight,  are  often 
very  interesting,  and  give  real  glimpses  of 
character.  His  own  opinions  and  criticisms 
show  the  man  of  thought  and  talent,  who 
went  through  life  making  the  best  of  it,  and 
with  a  keen  artistic  sense  for  the  refined  and 
pleasing. 

The  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare’s  Hero¬ 
ines.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

This  is  a  republication,  in  a  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  form,  of  a  work  that  first  made  its 
appearance  several  years  ago.  Mrs.  Clarke 
is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Concordance  to  Shakspeare,  a  work  to 
which  she  devoted  sixteen  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  labor.  Her  intimate  familiar¬ 
ity  with  Shakspearian  literature,  together  with 
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her  fellowship  and  acquaintance  with  such 
writers  as  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Charles  Lamb, 
Keats,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  other  literary 
celebrities,  eminently  befit  her  for  such  works 
of  creative  fancy  as  the  one  before  us.  Of 
Shakspeare’s  heroines,  she  selects  Isabella, 
the  votaress ;  Katharine  and  Bianca,  the 
shrew  and  the  demure  ;  Ophelia,  the  Rose 
of  Elsinore;  Rosalind  and  Celia,  the  friends; 
Juliet,  the  White  Dove  of  Verona.  Being 
thoroughly  en  rapport  with  these  characters, 
from  her  long -continued  study  of  them  in 
their  dramatic  career,  Mrs.  Clarke  has  drawn 
some  exquisite  creative  pictures  of  their  child¬ 
hood  and  girlhood,  bringing  them  harmo¬ 
niously  forward  to  the  time  when  they  step 
nimbly  forth  on  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  act  their  own  epic.  In  her  delin¬ 
eation  of  the  several  characters,  she  exhibits 
imagination  and  skill  in  portraiture,  together 
with  that  sympathetic  faculty  which  enables 
a  writer  to  forget  herself  and  become  trans¬ 
fused  in  her  subject.  Her  children  are  veri¬ 
table  flesh  and  blood,  and  there  is  a  real 
motherly  brooding  tenderness  evinced  for 
all  their  wants  and  woes.  There  is,  too,  a 
charming  consistency  of  conception  —  a  neat 
regard  for  the  adage,  “The  child  is  father 
to  the  man  ;  ”  as,  for  instance,  where  we  see 
the  aristocratic  little  chit  of  a  babe,  Rosa¬ 
lind,  disdaining  to  take  nourishment  from 
the  wood  -  cutter’s  wife,  her  patrician  blood 
resenting  the  plebeian  source  of  supply.  We 
have  in  miniature  the  sparkling,  mischiev¬ 
ous,  frolicsome,  petulant,  and  voluble  Rosa¬ 
lind  bantering  Orlando  with  her  feigned 
sulks  and  engaging  caprices.  The  same 
consistency  is  apparent  in  the  unfolding  and 
maturing  of  each  of  the  characters  selected, 


and  the  result  is  an  agreeable  and  charming 
addition. to  Shakspearian  literature. 

The  Story  of  Goethe’s  Ltfe.  By  George 

Henry  Lewes.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood 

&  Co. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  The  Life  and  Works  of  Goe¬ 
the,  by  Mr.  Lewes,  which  is  alike  admirable 
as  a  biography  and  as  a  critical  synopsis  of 
the  great  German’s  productions.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  in  the  author  to  detach  from 
this  work  a  continuous,  but  condensed,  nar¬ 
rative,  which  presents  the  outward  events  of 
Goethe’s  career,  and  indicates  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  genius.  This  narrative, 
while  it  can  not  replace  the  original  biogra¬ 
phy,  will  meet  a  wider  and  more  popular 
demand.  It  is  a  model  of  direct,  compact 
writing,  eschewing  all  non  -  essentials,  and 
presenting  all  the  phases  of  Goethe’s  charac¬ 
ter  with  impartial  candor.  What  was  not 
admirable  or  gopd  in  him,  is  given  as  fully 
and  frankly  as  what  all  admire  and  praise. 
The  sculptor  who  made  a  bust  of  Pericles 
covered  his  head  with  a  massive  helmet,  to 
hide  some  natural  defect.  Mr.  Lewes  hides 
nothing  of  Goethe.  We  see  him  in  his  many 
loves,  in  his  family  life  without  marriage  un¬ 
til  late,  in  his  somewhat  aristocratic  hauteur. 
The  only  excuse  made  for  him  is  in  these 
words  :  “We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  faults  of  a  celebrated  man  are  apt  to  car¬ 
ry  an  undue  emphasis.  They  are  thrown 
into  stronger  relief  by  the  very  splendor  of 
his  fame.  Had  Goethe  never  written  Faust , 
no  one  would  have  heard  that  he  was  an  in¬ 
constant  lover,  and  a  tepid  politician.  His 
glory  immortalizes  his  shame.” 
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LANFREY’S  NAPOLEON. 


NO.  I. 


HAS  a  history  of  Napoleon  I. 

yet  been  written  ?  We  have  had 
sentimental  romances  of  which  he  is 
the  hero,  and  libels  upon  his  life  and 
character,  alike  unworthy  of  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  history.  The  Napoleon  of  Ab¬ 
bott  and  Headley  bears  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  historical  character  that  the 
Indian  of  Cooper  bears  to  the  Modoc 
and  the  Apache.  The  work  of  Scott 
shows  an  eager  acceptance  of  the  most 
damaging  statements,  without  due  sift¬ 
ing  of  evidence,  and  a  disposition  to 
pander  to  the  coarsest  national  preju¬ 
dice,  unworthy  of  the  kindly  genius  of 
the  author.  Alison’s  History  of  Europe 
is  an  ingenious  and  eloquent  plea  for 
conservatism  by  a  Tory  of  the  strait- 
est  sect.  Napoleon’s  crimes  against 
the  constitution  and  the  liberties  of  re¬ 
publican  France  are  almost  virtues  in 
his  sight,  while  offenses  against  mo¬ 
narchical  Austria  and  autocratic  Russia 
are  rebuked  with  the  warmth  of  an  ad¬ 
vocate.  It  is  only  necesssary  to  know 


whether  a  certain  fact  makes  for  or 
against  his  theories  of  government,  to 
be  able  to  predict  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  his  verdict.  Thiers  has  much 
stronger  claims  to  impartiality.  If  his 
were  a  history  of  the  Empire  only,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  high  praise  in  this 
respect.  While  rendering  enthusiastic 
tribute  to  Napoleon’s  military  genius, 
he  subjects  the  political  measures  of  the 
Empire  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  His  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  ungenerous  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Prussia,  and  the  short-sighted 
aggrandizement  of  Russia,  which  made 
up  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit;  his  eloquent 
denunciation  of  the  cruel  farce  of  which 
the  imbecile  Charles  IV.  was  the  victim 
—  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  wanton  inva¬ 
sion  which  swallowed  up  the  victors  of 
Austerlitz  —  and  his  description  of  the 
madness  of  pride  which  rejected  the  sin¬ 
cere  mediation  and  honorable  advice  of 
Austria,  after  Dresden,  are  worthy  of  the 
great  statesman.  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  Consulate,  we  find  a  different  treat- 
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ment.  Criticism  becomes  panegyric. 
Napoleon’s  encroachments  upon  the  leg¬ 
islative  power  under  cover  of  the  crude 
constitution  of  Siey&s;  his  constant  in¬ 
fringement  of  its  sadly  limited  authority  ; 
the  blow  which  he  struck  at  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  archives,  and  at  the  purity 
and  independence  of  justice;  the  cyni¬ 
cism  with  which  he  justified  his  course, 
when  a  reluctant  opposition  provoked 
him  into  throwing  aside  the  mask ;  and 
the  violence  which  overwhelmed  the 
feeble  efforts  of  Constant,  Ganilh,  and 
Thiesse  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
returning  tide  of  absolutism  —  all  are 
justified  by  the  despot’s  plea,  neces¬ 
sity.  The  breaking — under  the  pressure 
of  an  invading  army — of  the  chain  of 
confederation  which  had  bound  together 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  leaving  only  useless 
links,  and  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
central  authority  for  the  purpose  of  an¬ 
nulling  the  influence  of  the  republic, 
are  pronounced  a  wise  and  just  media¬ 
tion.  Strangest  of  all,  the  man  of  let¬ 
ters  has  scarcely  a  word  of  condemna¬ 
tion  for  the  uneasy  consciousness  of 
a  usurper,  who  stooped  to  wage  war 
with  the  salon  and1  to,  banish  De  Stael, 
or  the  suspicion  which  not  only  stifled 
the  voice  of  the  press,  but  extinguished 
all  literature  which  admitted  principles 
—  those  dangerous  things,  containing 
facts  beyond  the  reach  of  force,  and 
thoughts  above  the  intelligence  of  the 
police.  The  truth  is,  that  his  Napoleon 
of  the  Consulate  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  his  Napoleon  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
his  attempts  to  justify  the  former,  the 
illustrious  author  often  moralizes  in  a 
vein  painfully  suggestive  of  the  pages  of 
Plutarch,  who,  under  the  rule  of  Nero, 
loved  to  speculate  upon  a  liberty  which 
was  to  him  only  the  vision  of  a  golden 
age. 

Jomini  and  Las  Cases  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  histories  in  the  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word.  The  former  deals  with 
Napoleon  exclusively  in  a  military  point 


of  view.  Here,  in  most  cases,  all  that 
the  ablest  criticism  can  do  is  to  examine 
and  analyze  those  splendid  works  of 
genius  which,  based  upon  principles 
profoundly  true,  advance  to  their  com¬ 
pletion  by  steps  of  which  each  bears  to 
the  preceding  a  relation  almost  as  pre¬ 
cise  as  that  existing  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  equation.  They  not  only  an¬ 
ticipate  and  provide  for  the  error  into 
which  the  enemy  will  fall,  but  they  in¬ 
vite,  almost  compel  error,  by  seeming 
to  leave  some  vital  point  unguarded ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  apparent  neglect  to 
occupy  the  plateau  of  Pratzen  at  Aus- 
terlitz.  It  is  the  province  of  criticism 
to  show  how  simple  these  great  princi¬ 
ples  are,  and  to  enforce  the  lessons  of 
their  application. 

The  memoirs  of  Las  Cases  present 
a  touching  picture  of  fidelity  in  adversity, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  contri¬ 
butions  to  history  they  are  almost  value¬ 
less.  The  author’s  own  views  and  opin¬ 
ions  are  so  impressed  by  the  dominant 
intellect,  that  they  are  little  else  than  the 
echo  of  excuses  elaborately  framed  for 
crimes  past  redress,  of  statements  at 
variance  not  only  with  the  acts  but  with 
previous  statements  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  charges  brought  against  those  whom 
absence  or  death  had  deprived  of  all 
opportunity  for  refutation. 

The  memoirs  of  Soult,  Suchez,  and 
Mathieu  Dumas,  and  the  history  of  the 
expedition  to  Moscow  by  Count  Sdgur, 
are  valuable  principally  to  the  student 
of  military  history.  The  memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo  must  be  taken  with 
allowance,  when  we  remember  that  he 
was  the  confidential  agent  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
Due  d’Enghien,  which,  if  not  morally 
the  worst,  was  certainly  the  least  de¬ 
fensible  political  act  of  his  life,  and  that 
his  relations  to  the  dark  tragedy  which 
closed  the  once  glorious  career  of  Piche- 
gru  have  suggested  suspicions  which 
will  never  be  wholly  cleared  up  this  side 
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of  the  grave.  The  judgment  of  previous 
histories  has  been  one  of  violent  hatred 
or  of  profound  attachment.  It  has 
seemed  as  if  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  to  allow  a  verdict  to  be  recorded 
without  partiality,  prejudice,  or  interest. 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  claim  for 
the  work  of  Lanfrey  absolute  freedom 
from  the  faults  of  its  predecessors.  But 
it  occupies  far  higher  ground  than  Scott 
or  Abbott.  It  is  not  hampered,  as  is 
Alison,  by  a  special  plea  for  a  particular 
theory  of  government.  It  wisely  leaves 
to  the  intelligent  criticism  of  men  who 
have  made  war  their  study  and  their 
profession,  the  military  side  of  Napole¬ 
on’s  character,  giving  only  such  promi¬ 
nence  to  his  campaigns  as  is  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  It 
treats  of  him,  as  Politician,  Statesman, 
Diplomatist,  and  Frenchman.  It  brings 
to  the  subject  a  method  of  treatment 
which  may  be  called  the  rationalistic, 
divesting  his  character  of  the  haze  of 
romance  which  has  obscured  it,  and  re¬ 
ferring  his  deeds  to  the  highest  tribunal 
by  which  human  actions  can  be  tried — 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice.  In  this  honorable  effort,  time  is  to 
him  a  valuable  ally,  enabling  him  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  years  to  catch  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  protest,  of  remonstrance,  of 
humanity,  which  fell  little  heeded  upon 
ears  deafened  by  the  clank  of  the  sabre 
and  the  roar  of  artillery.  That  he  often 
falls  short  of  this  lofty  ideal,  that  he  is 
sometimes  unfair  in  his  argument  and 
harsh  in  his  judgment,  must  be  admitted; 

:  nor  will  it  surprise  the  intelligent  reader 
•  of  history  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
1  treat  events  fraught  with  such  tremen- 
idous  results  to  his  country  with  the  judi¬ 
cial  impartiality  of  Hallam. 

Judging  by  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  book,  we  would  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  author  is  a  moderate  republi¬ 
can.  He  believes  that  the  Revolution, 
in  spite  of  its  terrible  excesses,  left  a 
[{precious  legacy  of  liberty  and  light  to 


the  age.  He  is  sometimes  unjust  to  him 
who  seized  upon  this  legacy,  of  which 
he  had  declared  himself  the  guardian. 
We  who  have  seen  to  what  condition 
France  has  been  reduced  by  the  revival 
of  principles  against  which  Lanfrey  has 
entered  this  noble  protest,  can  make  al¬ 
lowances  for  the  intensity  of  feeling, 
which,  if  it  often  swells  to  righteous  in¬ 
dignation,  sometimes  descends  to  un¬ 
justifiable  bitterness.  Two  volumes 
have  been  published,  bringing  us  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  Jena  and 
the  decree  of  Berlin,  in  1806. 

Having  thus  noticed  briefly  the  salient 
points  of  the  previous  histories  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  having  indicated  the  aim 
and  plan  of  the  work  before  us,  let  us 
examine  it  more  in  detail.  We  will  be¬ 
gin  by  introducing  the  author  in  his  own 
words : 

“Napoleon  has  for  the  most  part  had 
no  judgment  passed  upon  him  but  that 
either  of  profound  hatred  or  of  profound 
attachment.  After  his  death,  as  during 
his  life,  it  has  been  his  fate  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  men  to  their  depths,  and  the 
battles  to  which  his  policy  gave  rise  have 
been  fought  again  over  his  memory.  To 
popular  deification  and  the  interested 
encomiums  of  party  spirit,  to  the  com¬ 
plaisant  eulogies  of  historians  the  dupes 
or  accomplices  of  vulgar  prejudices,  oth¬ 
ers  have  retorted  by  violent  invectives, 
in  which  we  have  often  seen  truth  wound¬ 
ed  by  her  own  weapons.  Napoleon’s 
glory  has  always  found  more  flatterers 
than  detractors,  for  the  incense  of  which 
there  is  no  more  to  spare  for  the  idol  is 
still  lavished  on  the  worshipers.  His¬ 
tory  is  made  for  neither  of  these  parts, 
for  neither  is  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  judge,  nor  with  the  calm  of  per¬ 
fect  equity.  Now  that  detraction  and 
apology  have,  while  exhausting  them¬ 
selves,  prepared  all  the  elements  of  com¬ 
plete  information,  the  time  seems  to 
have  come  for  a  more  clear-sighted  esti¬ 
mate.  If,  after  so  many  eminent  pol- 
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iticians,  philosophers,  historians  and 
poets,  I  venture  in  my  turn  to  examine 
a  figure  that  so  few  have  been  able  to 
touch  without  damage,  my  single  claim 
is  that  I  am  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  lapse  of  time.  Information  abounds, 
motives  are  better  known,  facts  are 
clearer,  and  false  prestige  is  gradually 
vanishing.  As  for  the  passions  awak¬ 
ened  in  us  by  the  recollection  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Napoleon’s  memory  in  the 
defeats  which  liberty  has  suffered  in 
our  time,  it  is  now  tolerably  easy  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  these.  The  pres¬ 
ent  having  become  more  endurable,  no 
longer  allows  us  to  despair  for  the  fut¬ 
ure.  I  feel  myself  free  alike  from  the 
prepossessions  of  hatred,  and  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  should 
repulse  as  an  ignoble  servitude  any  opin¬ 
ion  which  could  withhold  me  from  pay¬ 
ing  reverence  to  true  greatness.  There 
is  besides,  in  history  itself,  a  pacifying 
force  which  shields  the  mind  from  the 
fanaticism  of  party  spirit.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  presents  a  spectacle  of 
discouraging  failures  and  endless  con¬ 
tradictions,  it  shows  on  the  other  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  once  to  recover  and  to  raise  its 
level.  It  shows  us  especially  that  we 
are  the  authors  of  our  own  destinies, 
and  that  a  nation  is  always  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  a  yoke  under  which 
it  has  afterward  been  obliged  to  bow. 
In  spite  of  certain  appearances  wrongly 
understood,  history  is  not  a  school  of 
fatalism;  it  is  one  long  pleading  in  favor 
of  liberty.” 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  tone  which  pervades  these  no¬ 
ble  words  and  gives  promise  of  a  truly 
rational  plan,  the  author  dwells  at  little 
length  on  the  boyhood  of  Napoleon. 
He  prefers  to  devote  to  an  analysis  of 
that  movement  of  the  human  intellect 
toward  light  and  liberty  which  marked 
the  1 8th  century,  and  to  a  sketch  of  the 
strange  country  of  his  birth,  the  time 


employed  by  some  historians  in  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  trivialities  and  improbabilities. 
He  fully  recognizes  the  great  principle 
so  ably  advanced  by  Buckle,  though 
sometimes  pushed  to  an  unwarrantable 
length  —  namely,  the  power  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  forces  by  virtue  of  which  climate, 
race,  the  wants  and  tendencies  of  the 
age,  do  so  much  toward  molding  the 
character  and  shaping  the  actions  of 
men.  The  recognition  of  these  forces 
makes  the  study  of  history  the  solution 
of  a  mighty  problem,  always  complex 
and  often  obscure,  but  still  depending 
upon  known  principles  and  subject  to 
discovered  laws.  The  opposite  view 
discloses  a  confused  mass  of  facts,  in 
the  midst  of  which  phenomena  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring,  not  explicable  by  any 
principle,  but  usually  referred  to  the 
convenient  Deus  ex  machina.  In  other 
words,  it  applies  to  the  age  of  recorded 
history  the  principles  of  what  Herbert 
Spencer  wittily  calls  the  carpenter  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  world.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  different  views,  Victor  Hugo  says, 
“Napoleon  fell  because  he  displeas¬ 
ed  God.”  The  philosophical  historian 
would  say,  because  the  Empire  had  be¬ 
come  a  monstrous  anomaly,  and  its 
longer  duration  in  the  19th  century  an 
impossibility. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  sketch  of 
Corsica  is  well  employed,  for,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
referred,  many  traits  in  Napoleon’s  char¬ 
acter  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  country  which  was  his  birth¬ 
place.  The  Corsicans  united  to  the 
energy  of  the  northern  races  the  sub¬ 
tility  and  dissimulation  of  the  Italians. 
They  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  yet  had  caught  something  of 
its  polish.  Brave  and  treacherous,  hos¬ 
pitable  and  vindictive,  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  political  science,  they  were 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  pictures  of 
antique  virtue.  Their  young  men  were 
educated  at  Italian  universities,  which, 
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while  they  proscribed  Voltaire,  permit¬ 
ted  youth  to  admire  Regulus.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  Napoleon  in  his  youth 
displayed  some  of  the  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm  natural  to  that  age.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  military  college  at  Paris,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Buttafuoco,  the 
agent  of  Choiseul  in  the  subjugation  of 
Corsica,  whom  he  overwhelmed  with  a 
torrent  of  invective  and  indignation.  In 
this  letter  he  invoked  in  passionate  lan¬ 
guage  some  of  the  leading  Girondists, 
whom  at  this  time  he  greatly  admired. 
Being  a  spectator  of  their  fall,  which  he 
attributed  to  weakness,  he  soon  distrust¬ 
ed  principles  in  which  he  had  never 
thoroughly  believed.  With  a  secret 
leaning  toward  that  which  he  was  aban¬ 
doning,  determined  to  use  that  which 
he  was  adopting  only  so  far  as  it  was 
conducive  to  his  own  interests,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Paoli  planned  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Ajaccio  and  its  surrender 
to  France.  The  admirer  of  the  Girond¬ 
ists  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Mountain. 

The  author  gives  a  concise,  but  clear 
and  accurate,  account  of  the  military 
operations  of  1796  in  Italy.  But  with 
all  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
which  leaves  to  the  professional  critic 
the  investigation  of  such  subjects,  we 
think  this  wonderful  campaign  deserving 
of  a  more  extended  notice.  It  stands 
alone  in  history,  the  work  of  a  mind 
apparently  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
development.  Here  were  no  crude  ex¬ 
periments,  no  failures  teaching  lessons 
which  insured  future  success.  On  the 
contrary,  this  first  creation  of  his  genius 
stands  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  sol¬ 
diers  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  of 
his  subsequent  campaigns.  Though  his 
forces  were  not  large,  the  blows  deliv¬ 
ered  were  no  less  crushing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  objects  aimed  at  than  those 
which  dissolved  coalitions  and  overturn¬ 
ed  thrones.  From  the  first,  the  general 
features  of  his  strategy  were  the  same. 
Instead  of  methodical  movements  grad¬ 


ually  bringing  the  armies  together,  gen¬ 
erally  directed  upon  the  enemy’s  front, 
sometimes  upon  his  flanks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion,  we  see  him  striking  at  his  enemy’s 
communications,  cutting  him  off  from 
his  base,  scattering  his  own  columns 
sufficiently  to  cause  bewildering  uncer¬ 
tainty  where  the  blow  would  fall,  yet 
keeping  them  at  such  supporting  dis¬ 
tance  as  to  insure  superiority  at  the 
point  of  contact.  If  any  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  it  certainly  was  not  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  only  one  that  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  equal  to  that  of  1796,  is  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1814,  while  the  hazardous  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  lines  at  Marengo,  in  the 
campaign  of  1800,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
closing  Melas,  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
arrival  of  Desaix  and  the  charge  of  Kel- 
lerman.  This  campaign  shows  a  want 
of  due  proportion  between  the  gigantic 
conception  and  the  limited  means.  It 
marks  the  point  where  the  daring  ad¬ 
venturer  begins  to  injure  the  soldier. 
The  barren  slaughter  of  Borodino  shows 
his  genius  clogged  by  gigantic  resources, 
and  trusting  to  the  brute  force  of  masses 
what  was  formerly  attained  by  rapidity 
of  execution. 

The  author’s  treatment  of  Napoleon’s 
acts  during  this  year,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  purely  military,  is  thorough, 
and  in  the  main  discriminating.  He 
shows  how  rapidly  the  defensive  wars 
of  the  Republic  had  become  wars  of 
aggression  and  conquest.  The  sole 
aggression  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  Savoy 
and  the  invasion  of  Holland.  But  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Savoy  were  attached  to  France 
by  situation,  language,  and  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  occupation  of  Holland  had  been 
purely  a  defensive  measure,  with  no  in¬ 
tention  of  annexing  her  territory.  The 
invasion  of  Italy  was  undertaken  from 
different  motives.  The  course  of  the 
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Directory  was  to  excite  the  populations 
against  their  rulers  by  proclamations 
holding  out  promises  of  liberty.  But  in 
this  they  were  not  actuated  by  the  spir¬ 
it  of  propagandism  of  the  Revolution, 
which  had  carried  its  principles  wher¬ 
ever  its  armies  were  successful.  The 
Republic,  animated  by  a  fiery  zeal  and 
fighting  for  existence,  aided  revolution 
both  as  a  principle  and  as  a  defensive 
measure.  The  Directory  encouraged 
it  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  fresh  con¬ 
cessions  out  of  Austria.  Above  all, 
they  wanted  money.  They  were  in  a 
chronic  condition  of  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Well  aware  of  this  fact,  Bona¬ 
parte  pursued  toward  them  a  policy  of 
alternate  conciliation  and  defiance.  At 
one  time  he  would  appease  their  com¬ 
plaints  with  large  remittances ;  at  anoth¬ 
er  he  would  meet  them  with  angry  re¬ 
criminations  and  threats  to  resign.  Such 
was  their  greed  and  their  fear  of  seeing 
the  career  of  conquest  which  glutted  it 
cut  short,  that  the  body  which  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  get  rid  of  him  dared  not  take 
him  at  his  word. 

Lanfrey  speaks  with  just  severity  of 
the  wholesale  spoliations,  and  seems  to 
feel  deeply  the  stain  which  they  cast 
upon  the  fame  of  his  country.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  instructions  of  the  Directory 
to  Bonaparte,  he  says : 

“What  instantly  strikes  and  revolts 
the  reader  of  those  documents  is  the  in¬ 
credible  intensity  acquired  in  so  short  a 
time  by  this  thirst  for  the  wealth  of  a 
friendly  people,  and  the  shamelessness 
with  which  they  displayed  a  greed  which 
is  usually  artful  enough  to  hide  itself 

under  the  semblance  of  policy . 

National  pride  has  generally  led  us  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  motives  of  shame¬ 
less  cupidity  which  directed  our  first  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Italy,  and  which  from  the 
first  tarnished  the  glories  of  our  victo¬ 
ries  and  compromised  their  results. 
People  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  artifi¬ 
cial  phrases  and  rhetorical  common¬ 


places  which  were  meant  to  amuse  the 
crowd.  The  picture  is  more  flattering 
and  more  pleasing  to  popular  vanity, 
but  in  this  way  the  true  spirit  of  events 
escapes  us,  and  their  subsequent  turns 
are  so  many  riddles.” 

He  divides  the  blame  about  equally, 
between  the  Directory  which  recom¬ 
mended  such  acts,  and  the  general  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  them  in  practice 
whenever  he  wished  to  silence  their 
complaints.  In  this  connection  we  no¬ 
tice  a  species  of  unfairness  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  strict  accuracy  as  to 
facts.  The  author  admits  that  Bona¬ 
parte  did  thoroughly  repress  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pillaging,  and  that  to  effect  this 
he  degraded  several  officers  and  shot 
some  men.  But  he  maintains  that  there 
was  little  difference  between  this  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  punished  and  his  own 
acts.  “But  with  the  system  of  spolia¬ 
tion  which  he  thought  it  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  in  himself  to  apply  to  the  nations 
we  were  supposed  to  have  come  to  free, 
he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  any  very 
thorough  reformation.  All  that  he  could 
do  was  to  put  an  end  to  open  disorder 
and  scenes  of  public  violence.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  to  regulate  pillage,  not  to 
abolish  it.  Disinterestedness  was  im¬ 
possible  in  the  common  soldier  when  it 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  chiefs.”  The 
answer  to  this  is  obvious.  Grant  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  higher  motive 
than  the  desire  to  preserve  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  efficiency  of  his  army;  this  does 
not  make  it  the  less  a  righteous  act. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  place  Bonaparte’s  exac¬ 
tions  upon  the  same  footing  as  irrespon¬ 
sible  pillage.  To  make  the  parallel  a 
fair  one,  those  acts  which  he  justly  terms 
spoliations  should  have  enriched  Bona¬ 
parte  himself.  But  he  was  far  too  wise 
for  that.  None  knew  better  than  he  the 
value  of  pecuniary  disinterestedness.  It 
meant  independence.  He  obeyed  with¬ 
out  a  scruple  the  iniquitous  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Directory,  but  not  a  penny 
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of  this  ill-gotten  wealth  adhered  to  him 
in  transitu .  He  coldly  replied  to  Sali- 
cetti’s  tender  of  4,000,000  francs  found  at 
Modena  in  the  coffers  of  Este  :  “Thank 
you ;  for  such  a  sum  I  am  not  going  to 
put  myself  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena.”  He  looked  on  with  a  cyn¬ 
ical  smile  when  Siey£s  put  himself  in 
his  power  by  accepting  the  reserve  fund. 

That  Napoleon  was  the  first  to  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Venice  by  establishing 
his  headquarters  at  ^rescia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1796,  the  author  establish¬ 
es  in  spite  of  the  denials  of  some  histo¬ 
rians  and  the  silence  of  others.  This  he 
does  by  Bonaparte’s  own  letter  of  June 
7th,  to  the  Directory,  and  by  Romanin’s 
Storia  Documentata  di  Venezia .  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  policy  toward 
that  republic  which  receives,  and,  we 
think,  deserves,  the  author’s  severe  cen¬ 
sure. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Cispadan  republic, 
and  this  creation,  the  unaided  work  of 
Bonaparte,  is  severely  criticised.  Not 
only  was  it  done  upon  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  it  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  Direct¬ 
ory.  That  policy,  as  we  have  indicated, 
was  to  encourage  dissensions,  to  excite 
revolt,  even  to  assist  the  people  against 
their  rulers.  This  was  done  chiefly  as 
a  menace  to  Austria  through  these  pet¬ 
ty  sovereigns.  The  Directory  hoped  by 
these  means  to  make  peace  so  desirable 
that  to  obtain  it  she  would  offer  fresh 
concessions.  They  never  intended  to 
give  a  permanent  existence  to  the  state 
of  things  they  encouraged.  Above  all, 
they  wished  to  avoid  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  any  policy  which  could  not  be 
abandoned  if  the  state  of  negotiations 
should  require.  In  a  word,  they  wished 
to  hold  the  possibility  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions  for  these  states  over  the  head 
of  Austria,  and  when  this  had  effected 
its  purpose,  to  withdraw  it.  This  poli¬ 
cy,  if  tortuous,  was  clever.  If  it  failed 


in  its  objects,  it  at  least  entailed  no  bur¬ 
dens.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Direct¬ 
ory  to  consult  them  as  to  the  propriety 
of  dethroning  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
consolidating  Modena  and  Reggio  into 
a  republic.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
which  could  not  but  be  unfavorable,  he 
hastened  to  complete  his  work,  in  order 
to  give  to  this  deliberate  violation  of 
their  policy  the  appearance  of  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli.  His  policy  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  campaign  was  to  conciliate  as  long 
as  possible  the  Directory,  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  appease  their  complaints, 
to  disregard  their  instructions,  and  an¬ 
ticipate  their  objections.  Lanfrey  thus 
speaks : 

“Instead  of  reversing  his  policy,  he 
proceeded  to  involve  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  still  more  deeply  in  it,  in  order 
to  become  the  necessary  arbitrator  of  ? 
situation  which  he  himself  had  created, 
and  which  he  alone  could  control.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  in  this  case  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  notwithstanding  its  past  faults, 
the  tardiness  of  its  scruples,  and  the  rep¬ 
rehensible  side  of  some  of  its  calcula¬ 
tions,  displayed  both  wisdom  and  judg¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  to  undertake  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  republics  which  were  artificial 
structures  and  had  no  relation  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  opinions  of  the  people,  which 
were  besides  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  not  only  against  the  for¬ 
eigner  but  against  their  own  subjects, 
and  had  never  either  been  accustomed 
to  liberty  or  had  any  taste  for  it,  was  to 
condemn  ourselves  to  constant  interfer¬ 
ence  and  to  the  necessity  of  taking  sides 
in  all  their  internal  disputes ;  and  as 
power,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  action  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  it  was  inevitably  making  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  govern  them,  to  manage  all, 
their  affairs,  and  to  occupy  their  territo¬ 
ry  indefinitely.” 

Yet  the  government  which  could  so 
clearly  see  the  faults  of  Bonaparte’s  pol¬ 
icy,  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  enforce 
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its  own  views.  To  this  fatal  weak¬ 
ness  its  fall  was  chiefly  due. 

The  policy  adopted  toward  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice  was  that  foreshadowed  in 
Bonaparte’s  letter  to  the  Directory,  June 
7th,  1796,  in  which  this  frank  admission 
occurs :  “  I  have  purposely  devised  this 
sort  of  a  rupture,  in  case  you  may  wish 
to  obtain  five  or  six  millions  from  Ven¬ 
ice.  If  you  have  more  decided  inten¬ 
tions,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
up  the  quarrel.”  Severe  as  are  the 
comments  of  Lanfrey  upon  this  policy, 
they  are  justified  by  the  facts.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Direct¬ 
ory  had,  in  their  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  hand¬ 
ing  over  Venice  to  Austria,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and 
the  gain  to  France  of  Belgium  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine.  Certain  it  is  that 
at  Leoben,  April  13th,  1797,  Bonaparte, 
who  had  no  authority  to  treat,  Clarke 
having  been  sent  for  that  purpose,  made 
three  propositions  to  Austria,  two  of 
which  contained  the  cession  of  a  part  or 
of  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Venice. 
The  third  offered  Lombardy.  Lanfrey 
thus  speaks  of  this  last  offer : 

“In  order  to  understand  the  double 
part  Napoleon  was  playing  with  all  the 
world,  we  must  compare  these  last  few 
lines  with  the  proclamation  which  only 
four  days  before  he  addressed  to  those 
same  Lombards  whom  he  was  now  offer¬ 
ing  to  deliver  over  again  to  Austria,  not 
knowing  whether  she  would  take  them 
or  seize  a  richer  prey  nearer  home. 
‘You  will  ask  for  a  guarantee  of  your 
future  independence;  but  are  not  the 
victories  which  the  Italian  armies  are 
gaining  day  after  day  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee?  Every  fresh  triumph  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  line  in  your  constitutional  char¬ 
ter.  Facts  are  stronger  than  ^  declara¬ 
tion  which  is  substantially  puerile.  You 
can  not  doubt  the  interest  and  desire  of 
the  government  to  make  you  free  and 
independent.’  ” 


He  also  points  out  that  in  his  account 
of  this  negotiation  to  the  Directory,  Bo¬ 
naparte  deceived  them  in  asserting  that 
Austria  would  accept  no  compensation 
in  Germany,  knowing  that  even  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  dishonest  as  had  been  their 
course  in  Italy,  shrunk  from  the  unpar¬ 
alleled  treachery  of  sacrificing  to  their 
desire  for  peace  the  independence  of  a 
state  whose  only  crime  was  its  weak¬ 
ness.  This  he  proves  from  Bonaparte’s 
own  memoirs,  wher^  he  admits  that  Aus¬ 
tria  would  have  accepted  Bavaria  with 
a  guarantee  that  the  constitution  of  Ven¬ 
ice  should  not  be  changed.  If  Bona¬ 
parte  had  waited  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  armies  of  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  Austria,  pressed  on  all  sides, 
would  have  been  glad  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  her  remaining  territory  at  the 
cost  of  Lombardy.  But  this  would  have 
been  to  share  his  glory  with  others,  and 
those  others  men  who  were  the  objects 
of  his  special  dislike.  With  a  marvel¬ 
ous  quickness  of  apprehension  toward 
anything  which  might  oppose  his  am¬ 
bitious  plans,  he  saw  danger  in  the  stur¬ 
dy  simplicity  and  well-balanced  mind  of 
Moreau,  and  in  the  youthful  genius  of 
Hoche,  who,  brilliant  yet  pure,  free  from 
the  least  taint  of  selfishness,  and  of  a 
lofty  patriotism,  recalled  the  best  days 
of  Rome.  A  little  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  soldier  and  statesmanship 
on  the  part  of  the  government  would 
have  averted  this  crime.  But  Bonaparte 
pressed  on  alone,  his  difficulties  increas¬ 
ing  at  every  step,  until  the  approach  of 
winter  made  him  really  anxious  for 
peace.  The  Directory,  actuated  by 
some  honest  scruples,  and  revolted  by 
the  baseness  of  the  act,  hesitated.  They 
finally  set  the  seal  to  their  career  of 
trickery  and  cowardice  by  signing  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1797.  Thus  fell  the  old  re¬ 
public,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  1,300 
years,  during  which  she  had  experienced 
every  vicissitude  of  fortune.  The  era- 
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die  of  liberty  in  Italy,  she  had  risen  to 
be  the  bulwark  of  Christendom.  Her 
sails  had  whitened  every  known  sea.  A 
school  of  art  had  grown  up  under  her 
fostering  care,  whose  immortal  works 
still  compel  the  mournful  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  Once  at  least  she  had 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  As 
Tours  marks  the  spot  where  the  rushing 
tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  had  re¬ 
ceded,  so  in  the  blood-stained  waves  of 
Lepanto  the  sun  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
had  gone  down.  The  freedom  of  her 
youth  had  given  place  to  a  stealthy  des¬ 
potism,  whose  mysterious  terrors  had  be¬ 
numbed  every  faculty.  The  dying  curse 
of  Faliero  seemed  realized.  Her  ships 
rotted  at  the  idle  wharves.  The  brush 
dropped  from  her  palsied  hand.  The 
dry-rot  of  licentiousness  and  corruption 
had  eaten  away  the  sources  of  power. 
The  oldest  republic  on  earth  received 
her  death-blow  at  the  hands  of  the 
youngest.  The  yoke  of  Austria  has 
pressed  heavily  upon  her,  and  her  rule 
has  been  justly  execrated;  but  in  our 
condemnation  of  the  grinding  tyranny 
which  has  marked  this  rule,  let  us  not 
forget  who  delivered  up  the  victim.  In 
the  stately  words  of  Lanfrey,  written  in 
1865 :  “  The  Venetian  people  did  not  die 
with  her.  They  still  suffer  and  still  pro¬ 
test.  They  have  been  again  and  again 
avenged  since  then,  by  the  endless 
dangers  and  complications  which  the 
iniquities  of  Campo  Formio  bequeathed 
to  Europe,  but  the  crime  committed 
by  French  hands  still  waits  for  repara¬ 
tion.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  treaty  of  Cam¬ 
po  Formio  as  following  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  sacrifice  of  Venice  in  a  connected 
form.  In  reality  they  were  separated 
by  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  Fructi- 
dor.  This  coup  d'etat,  which  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  legislative  power 
by  the  Directory,  was  precipitated  by  a 
speech  of  Dumolard  in  the  Council  of 


the  Five  Hundred.  He  demanded  of 
the  Directory  an  explanation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Venice.  He  denounced  the 
policy  which  pretended  to  liberate  na¬ 
tions  by  attacking  their  independence, 
and  finally  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Directory  ignored  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  a  result  of  the  vicious  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  year  III,  which,  by  entire¬ 
ly  separating  the  legislative  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers,  had  practically  annulled 
the  former.  It  has  always  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  denounce  this  speech  as  auda¬ 
cious  and  arrogant.  In  nothing  does 
Lanfrey  show  himself  a  true  historian 
more  than  in  the  independent  spirit 
which  impels  him  to  leave  the  beaten 
path  of  tradition  and  to  subject  to  a 
searching  examination  the  dicta  of  writ¬ 
ers  who  regard  opposition  to  any  scheme 
of  Napoleon  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
faction.  That  Bonaparte  himself  should 
have  stigmatized  as  a  pestilent  dema¬ 
gogue  any  one  who  even  questioned  his 
acts,  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
his  organization  and  habit  of  mind.  In¬ 
credibly  intolerant  of  opposition,  he  was 
never  perhaps  equaled  in  the  art  of  find¬ 
ing  pretexts,  inventing  plots,  and  attrib¬ 
uting  the  basest  motives  to  opponents. 
It  does  not  excite  surprise  that  his  feel¬ 
ings  should  have  been  shared  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  class  of  personal  adherents, 
and  affected  by  the  more  numerous  class 
who  “crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning,” 
nor  that  these  charges  should  have  been 
repeated  with  fury  in  the  columns  of  a 
press  which  only  existed  as  the  trum¬ 
peter  of  power.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
this  republic  similar  perversions  of  truth 
accepted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  could  not  even  plead  that  they 
were  fascinated  by  the  glamour  of  gen¬ 
ius,  but  were  merely  slaves  to  the  igno¬ 
ble  ties  of  party?  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  better  things  from  historians. 
But  they  seem  to  have  adopted,  by  al¬ 
most  unanimous  consent,  the  rule  that 
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the  actions  of  Bonaparte  were  right  per 
se,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  those 
who  questioned  his  policy  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  considered  trait¬ 
ors  to  their  country.  In  this  instance, 
Lanfrey  shows  conclusively  that  the  re¬ 
forms  called  for  were  not  only  desirable 
but  urgent,  and  adds  :  “And  if  the  warn¬ 
ings  already  received  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient,  the  effect  which  Dumolard’s  mo¬ 
tion  produced  on  Bonaparte  ought  to 
have  been  enough  to  dissipate  all  illu¬ 
sion.”  It  threw  him  into  a  transport 
of  rage,  especially  against  the  club  of 
Clichy,  composed  principally  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition,  whom  he  de¬ 
nounced  as  assassins.  Lanfrey  points 
out  with  great  clearness  and  logical  force 
the  crime  and  blunder  committed  by  the 
Directory  in  their  desperate  clutch  at 
the  power  which  was  falling  from  their 
grasp.  Their  real  danger  was  from  Bo¬ 
naparte,  for  to  the  intelligent  observer 
of  his  course  in  Italy,  this  constant  strug¬ 
gle,  marked  by  audacity,  aggression,  and 
defiance  on  the  one  side,  by  querulous 
anger,  hesitation,  and  retreat  on  the 
other,  could  have  but  one  result.  They 
were  secured  against  any  danger  from 
the  legislative  body  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  III,  which,  as  Lanfrey  justly 
observes,  “had  made  a  kind  of  fortified 
position  of  the  executive  power.  It  was 
a  position,  in  fact,  too  strongly  fortified, 
for  it  had  been  strengthened  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  legislative  influence.” 

Seeing  that  a  conflict  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  government  was  immi¬ 
nent,  Bonaparte,  with  a  prescience  part¬ 
ly  due  to  his  cold,  calculating  tempera¬ 
ment,  partly  to  his  extraordinary  freedom 
from  convictions,  realized  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  his  plans  that  the  Directory 
should  prevail.  He  dispatched  Lava- 
lette — a  clear-headed,  prudent  man — to 
observe  what  was  going  on,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  communication  with  Barras  and 
Carnot,  as  representatives  of  the  two 
bodies.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  Au- 


gereau  as  the  fitting  agent  to  urge  the 
Directory  forward  in  the  path  of  sedition 
and  outrage  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  them.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  fair¬ 
ly  entered  upon  this  course,  knowing 
that  their  violence  would  be  followed  by 
a  corresponding  reaction,  he  ceased  all 
communication  with  them.  He  could 
contemplate  the  demolition  of  the  fabric 
which  the  Revolution  had  cemented  with 
so  much  blood  with  the  feelings  of  the 
wrecker,  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
he  can  snatch  something  from  the  sink¬ 
ing  ship  lured  to  destruction  by  the  false 
beacon  he  has  displayed.  At  one  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September, 
1797,  Augereau  surrounded  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  legislative  body 
held  their  sessions,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  Fructidor  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Lanfrey  says : 

“  Such  was  the  celebrated  coup  d'etat 
which  destroyed  the  independence  of  a 
nation  already  wearied  of  changes  and 
of  the  various  parties  by  whom  it  had 
been  so  often  deceived.  Those  who 
look  in  the  history  of  human  circum¬ 
stances  for  the  too  rare  spectacle  of  the 
triumph  of  justice,  may  here  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  behold  it.  The  eighteenth 
Fructidor  was  the  immediate  contre  coup 
of  the  violation  of  law  which  we  had  just 
committed  at  Venice.  Legislative  pro¬ 
tests  led  to  the  menaces  from  Bonaparte 
and  his  soldiers ;  the  irritation  of  the 
army  furnished  the  Directory  with  an 
arm  without  which  it  would  never  have 
triumphed  over  the  councils  ;  and  by  a 
righteous  expiation  France  was  depriv¬ 
ed  of  liberty  by  the  same  blow  which 
had  just  destroyed  the  independence  of 
Venice.  The  principal  strength  of  the 
republican  government  had  laid  hitherto 
in  the  sincerity  of  even  its  fanaticism. 
The  moment  they  let  it  be  seen  that  they 
no  longer  believed  in  themselves,  and 
turned  their  own  maxims  into  derision 
by  openly  trampling  the  national  will 
under  foot,  they  lost  all  value  as  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  a  principle,  and  their 
power  was  gone.” 

The  author  regards  the  campaign  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  earliest  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  of  Napoleon’s  mind 
toward  the  gigantic  and  the  marvelous. 
That  the  feeble  condition  of  the  East 
presented  few  obstacles  to  its  conquest, 
was  of  much  less  importance  than  the 
opportunity  to  dazzle  and  captivate  the 
imaginations  of  men.  It  was  this  de¬ 
sire  rather  to  compel  wonder  than  to  de¬ 
serve  admiration,  which  gave  to  so  many 
of  the  creations  of  his  genius  their  un¬ 
real  and  evanescent  character.  This 
feeling,  and  the  necessity  for  action 
growing  out  of  his  relations  to  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  were  the  motives  which  chiefly 
prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  In  allusion  to  a  third  reason  — 
namely,  a  desire  to  let  the  Directory 
realize  that  brilliant  success  was  insep¬ 
arable  from  his  presence — Lanfrey  says: 
“Besides  which,  he  had  a  horror  of  re¬ 
pose,  and  all  his  faculties  turned  to  the 
side  of  action.  He  dreaded  still  more 
the  inevitable  analysis  to  which  he  would 
be  subjected  by  the  witty  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  skepticism  of  the  salons  of  Paris, 
those  intellectual  laboratories  where  ev¬ 
erything  is  decomposed  and  tested.  He 
thoroughly  understood  the  character  of 
this  fickle  and  satirical  people,  which 
avenges  its  infatuations  by  indifference, 
and  so  quickly  grows  familiar  with  the 
idols  to  whom  it  has  offered  most  in¬ 
cense.”  The  motives  which  led  the  Di¬ 
rectory  to  favor  the  expedition  were  ap¬ 
parent.  They  were  still  clinging  to  the 
feeble  policy  which  had  sent  him  to  Ita¬ 
ly  to  get  rid  of  him,  though  one  would 
suppose  that  the  spectacle  of  a  con¬ 
queror  returning  intoxicated  with  glo¬ 
ry  and  idolized  by  the  soldiers  would 
have  deterred  them  from  a  second  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  author  speaks  with  deserved  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  charlatanism  which  prompt¬ 
ed  Bonaparte’s  pretended  zeal  for  the 


Mussulman  religion — a  pretense  as  use¬ 
less  as  it  was  discreditable  : 

“A  great  deal  of  admiration  has  been 
expressed  for  Bonaparte’s  political  sa¬ 
gacity  in  these  lavish  flatteries  of  the 
Mussulman  faith,  but  they  were  too  im¬ 
moderate  and  overdone  to  be  really  clev¬ 
er.  They  provoked  the  mirth  of  the 
soldiers,  and  produced  no  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Our  language  was  too  much 
out  of  harmony  with  our  situation  to  ap¬ 
pear  sincere.  With  the  simple,  instinct 
supplies  the  place  of  reasoning,  and  saves 
them  from  falling  into  snares  as  gross  as 
these.  It  would  have  been  both  politic 
and  just  to  respect  the  faith  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  honor  it  by  constant  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  pretend  to  adopt  it,  to  sac¬ 
rifice  to  it  what  passed  for  our  own  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  and  to  shower  contempt 
on  what  in  Italy  Bonaparte  had  treated 
with  an  exaggerated  veneration,  was  to 
display  a  spirit  of  charlatanry  for  which 
no  artifice  would  be  too  base.” 

This  view  of  religion  as  a  powerful 
lever  in  moving  men  was  inherent  to  his 
nature ;  but  he  improved  upon  this  first 
crude  experiment.  The  Concordat  shows 
the  progress  he  had  made  in  utilizing 
God. 

The  author  speaks  with  justifiable 
horror  of  the  massacre  of  the  2,000  pris¬ 
oners  after  the  capture  of  Jaffa.  He  ex¬ 
amines  the  three  reasons  advanced  in 
justification  of  Napoleon  by  his  apolo¬ 
gists,  and  founded  upon  his  own  asser¬ 
tions  at  St.  Helena — first,  the  danger  of 
furnishing  the  enemy  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  second,  the  want  of  food  ,*  third, 
the  fact  that  they  were  prisoners  taken 
at  El  Arrish  and  liberated  on  parole. 
The  first  he  pronounces  insufficient, 
though  perhaps  real,  for  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  very  formidable  in  the  possibility  of 
slightly  increasing  armies  which  had 
been  usually  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
not  over  forty  men.  The  second  he 
proves  false  by  Bonaparte’s  letter  giv- 
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ing  the  quantity  of  rations  he  captured 
at  Jaffa.  The  third  he  stigmatizes  as 
one  of  the  fables  invented  at  St.  Helena 
to  influence  the  judgment  of  history. 
He  acquits  him  of  the  other  charge, 
which  has  cast  so  dark  a  shade  upon 
this  sombre  character — the  poisoning  of 
the  French  sick.  It  is  denied  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  the  man  who  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  had  the  best  means  of  information, 


and  probably  only  gained  credence 
through  the  callousness  with  which  Bo¬ 
naparte  discussed  it. 

The  eighteenth  Brumaire  brings  us 
to  a  portion  of  Lanfrey’s  work  far  too 
valuable  and  interesting  to  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  an  article.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  reserve  it  for  another  paper,  in  fur¬ 
ther  review  of  this  valuable  contribution 
to  history. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  REDWOODS. 


WE  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
river  many  times,  now  wading  its 
shallow  depths,  now  springing  from  bowl¬ 
der  to  bowlder,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  tree -trunks  that  nearly  spanned  it 
occasionally.  It  was  high  noon,  and  we 
were  at  length  glad  to  stop  and  rest  in 
a  jungle  of  undergrowth,  shaded  at  this 
point  by  some  aromatic  laurels.  What 
a  wealth  of  nature  !  Here  were  hazel- 
bushes  ;  huge  ferns;  the  wide -spread¬ 
ing,  elegant  leaves  of  the  wild  raspber¬ 
ry;  young  redwoods  of  freshest  green, 
springing  so  stately  from  the  roots  of 
their  fallen  elders  ;  clumps  of  azaleas  in 
open  spots  ;  the  polished  leaf  of  the  poi¬ 
son-oak,  so  noticeable  for  its  rich  color¬ 
ing  and  graceful  outline  —  these,  with 
hundreds  of  other  vines  and  shrubs, 
made  a  rare  picture  for  the  eye  to  wan¬ 
der  over. 

“What  a  romantic  spot  for  ‘love  in  a 
cottage  !  ’  ”  remarked  the  youngest  of 
our  party,  pointing  from  where  he  lay 
to  a  little  knoll  that  sloped  backward 
from  the  river  far  enough  to  command 
a  glimpse  of  the  purple  mountain. 
“Come,”  he  urged,  “let’s  take  posses¬ 
sion.  I  will  carry  all  your  tiger  lilies 
and  that  sickly  smelling  yerba  buena. 
The  air  will  be  cooler  up  there.” 

We  rose  good-naturedly  to  second 
his  wish,  and  pushed  lazily  through  the 


briar-crossed  cattle -trail  to  the  spot  in¬ 
dicated.  We  were  not  a  little  surpris¬ 
ed,  on  reaching  it,  to  find  the  remains  of 
an  old  shanty  on  our  pre-emption;  a  low 
chimney,  made  of  mud  and  sticks  and 
built  outside  the  dwelling,  and  some 
blackened  redwood  boards  that  had 
made  part  of  the  floor,  being  all  that 
was  left  to  tell  there  had  been  a  human 
habitation.  Huge  redwood  stumps,  in¬ 
terspersed  between  the  young  forest- 
trees,  showed  that  the  land  had  been 
formerly  cleared  to  the  river,  and, 
strangely  out  of  place  in  such  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  two  luxuriant  rose-bushes  stretch¬ 
ed  their  unpruned  branches  hither  and 
thither;  a  multiflora  scrambled  over  and 
hid  the  remnant  of  a  rough  fence,  and  a 
La  Marque  clung  for  support  to  a  mass 
of  intertwined  creepers  frail  as  itself. 

“This  place,”  said  L - ,  who  now 

joined  us  with  his  empty  trout -basket, 
“was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  of  a  kind 
only  too  common  in  our  early  history; 
but  my  wife  can  tell  you  the  whole.  I 
only  came  in  just  before  the  curtain 
dropped.” 

We  begged  to  hear  it,  and  simulta¬ 
neously  arranged  ourselves  in  a  seated 
circle  to  listen. 

“  It  begins  in  the  city,  and  the  preface 
will,  I  fear,  be  too  long,”  she  objected. 
That,  we  insisted,  was  impossible,  as  we 
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had  two  good  hours  to  spare,  and  the 
scene  would  so  admirably  frame  the 
story. 

“It  was  shortly  after  our  arrival  in 
San  Francisco,”  she  began,  “that  I  met 
the  young  girl,  or  young  woman,  whose 
life  faded  out  so  swiftly  in  the  centre  of 
this  solitude.  1  On  this  side,’  as  we  say 
—  that  is,  after  crossing  the  isthmus  — 
my  sister  Caroline  was  taken  down  with 
Panama  fever,  and  I  was  nearly  as  ill 
from  alarm  and  fatigue  as  she  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Still,  I  kept  up,  and  watched  and 
prayed,  and  we  landed  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  alive — not  much  more.  L - ,  who 

at  this  time  was  superintendent  of  the 
La  Salud  Mine,  hurried  down  to  meet 
us ;  but  as  the  doctor  declared  it  would 
be  too  serious  a  risk  for  Caroline  to 
travel  inland,  he  could  only  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  our  remaining  a  month 
or  two,  and  then  hurry  back  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  he  had  so  lately  acquired.  In  or¬ 
der  to  lessen  expenses  somewhat  (board  ‘ 
at  the  American  Hotel,  on  the  Plaza, 
was  $50  a  week),  it  was  decided  we 
should  go  to  a  lodging-house,  where, 
with  such  slender  appetites,  we  were 
able  to  supply  our  wants  from  a  restau¬ 
rant  at  a  much  lower  figure.  You  will 
judge,  however,  that  our  condition  was 
anything  but  enviable,  when  I  tell  you 
that  these  lodging -rooms  covered  the 
entire  second  floor,  the  whole  lower  floor 
being  used  for  gambling -hells  and  sa¬ 
loons,  in  which  some  sort  of  music  was 
going  on  all  day,  and  especially  all  night. 
A  piano  and  a  tolerable  bass  voice  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  fixtures  of  the  establishment, 
and  were  only  silent  after  three  in  the 
morning.  Two  boys  with  a  harp  had 
already  reached  the  city,  and  did  fre¬ 
quent  duty  below.  The  first  barrel-or¬ 
gan  on  the  coast  also  found  patrons. 
Occasionally  a  stabbing  affray  or  a  sui¬ 
cide  made  a  slight  diversion,  when,  for 
a  few  hours,  things  would  be  quieted. 
Besides  all  these  noises,  which  came  un¬ 
dulled  through  the  thin  floors,  and  the 


racing  of  the  rats  on  the  cloth  ceiling 
above  (which  sagged  with  their  weight), 
the  gamblers,  whose  dining  and  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms  were  on  this  floor,  used  our 
passage-way  as  a  sort  of  parade-ground, 
and  the  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  so 
close  to  us,  made  me  even  more  nervous 
than  the  music  or  murders.  It  was,  as 
I  said,  a  fearful  time;  among  total  stran¬ 
gers,  dependent  on  a  restaurant,  no  fire 
to  heat  gruel  or  a  bottle  of  water,  dread¬ 
ing  the  bold  stare  if  you  went  out,  dread¬ 
ing  what  might  happen  any  moment  with¬ 
in.  The  old  doctor  was  kind,  and  did 
all  he  could;  but  Caroline  showed  slight 
promise  of  returning  health,  until  after 
an  event  which  would  have  killed  any 
other  invalid. 

“The  day  had  been  extremely  warm, 
and  we  had  been  obliged  to  have  the 
door  ajar  as  well  as  the  window  open. 
By  some  unaccountable  oversight,  I  had 
forgotten  to  lock  the  former  on  retiring, 
and,  at  about  one  o’clock,  I  was  startled 
by  a  loud  knocking  and  a  demand  for 
entrance.  Fearing  that  it  meant  fire 
(one -third  of  the  city  had  been  burned 
the  week  previous),  I  was  out  of  bed  in 
an  instant,  but  in  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
the  man,  who  now  had  his  hand  on  the 
lock  and  turned  it,  declared  that  it  was 
his  room,  and  no  one  but  himself  should 
shut  it;  he  would  put  a  knife  into  Brown 
next  morning  for  renting  his  room  over 
his  head.  Good  heavens !  what  could 
I  do?  I  ordered  him  away  peremptori¬ 
ly,  but  he  was  just  enough  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor  to  be  insensible  to  ap¬ 
peals  of  any  sort.  I  screamed  for  help 
through  the  crack  that  I  had  not  strength 
to  close.  I  shouted  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  lodgings,  who  I  knew  must  be  in  his 
chamber  opposite.  But  no  one  came, 
and  my  forces  decreased  with  each  mo¬ 
ment.  Once,  with  superhuman  effort, 
I  closed  the  door,  but  before  I  could 
turn  the  key  it  was  open  again.  Poor 
Caroline,  in  her  skeleton  condition,  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise  ‘and  come  to  my  help. 
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The  more  I  screamed  for  assistance,  the 
more  exhausted  my  strength  was.  I 
stopped  for  an  instant,  when  a  bright 
thought  flashed  before  me.  I  seized  it 
as  a  drowning  man  might  seize  a  straw. 
Gathering  up  my  utmost  force,  I  pushed 
furiously  against  the  door,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  let  go.  Bang!  came  the  villainous 
intruder,  full  length  and  flat  on  his  very 
prominent  nose.  The  pain  must  have 
been  severe,  for  it  sobered  and  restrain¬ 
ed  him  instantly,  and,  picking  himself 
up  with  difficulty,  he  beat  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  retreat,  while  I  contemptuously  toss¬ 
ed  his  hat  after  him.  The  real  climax 
of  the  affair  was  his  returning,  after  I 
had  relocked  the  door,  to  say,  in  an  af¬ 
fable  tone : 

“  ‘  Beg  pardon,  ladies ;  I’m  a  little  the 
worse  for  liquor,  I  believe.  I’m  not  so 
bad  a  fellow  as  you  imagine.’ 

“That,  by  the  way,  was  a  pretty  fair 
sample  of  many  apologies  I  have  heard 
since  then  from  men  who,  away  from 
the  sustaining  and  purifying  influence  of 
good  women,  in  every-day  life  defied  all 
laws  of  decency  and  amenity.  ‘You 
think  me  a  rough,  bad  fellow,  because 
I  swear  a  little  at  times ;  but  the  fact  is 
I  have  no  concealed  meanness  like  lots 
of  other  men  you  meet.  I’m  a  pretty 
good  fellow,  now,  let  me  tell  you.’ 

“I  gave  poor  Caroline  a  heavy  dose 
of  whisky,  hoping  thus  to  allay  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  her  fright  and  make  sleep  pos¬ 
sible  ;  then  wrapping  myself  in  a  shawl, 
I  kept  watch  the  rest  of  the  night.  Well, 
the  next  morning  the  proprietor  of  the 
rooms  came  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
success  in  worsting  my  drunken  visitor. 

“  ‘But  if  you  heard  me  call,  and  knew 
we  were  in  danger,  why  did  you  not  come 
and  defend  us?’  I  asked,  indignantly. 
‘  How  could  you  be  so  unmanly  as  to 
leave  two  weak  women  to  suffer  such  a 
dreadful  outrage  alone  ?  ’ 

“  ‘O,  I  knew  you  were  an  awful  smart 
woman,  and  could  just  beat  him,  and  an¬ 
other,  too,  if  necessary.  I  was  watch¬ 


ing  and  listening,  and  I  saw  you  could 
manage  the  business.  I  kept  my  six- 
shooter  in  my  hand,  ready  to  fire  the 
moment  he  had  got  the  better  of  you. 
Anyway,  the  moment  I’d  appeared  he’d 
have  pulled  his  knife  on  me,  and  I’d 
have  been  a  dead  man.  It’s  dangerous 
interfering  where  a  woman’s  concerned,’ 
he  concluded,  shaking  his  head  timidly, 
as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  fate  he  had 
so  barely  missed. 

“  My  sister  slept  and  slept.  Her 
breathing  was  deep  and  regular,  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  more  than 
usually  serene.  Now  and  then  I  fan¬ 
cied  light  footsteps  paused  at  the  door; 
but  the  noises  of  the  busy  day  soon 
overpowered  the  fancy.  At  noon  a  gen¬ 
tle  tap  at  the  door  aroused  me  from  a 
waking  dream,  and  Caroline  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  smile.  It  was  a  young 
woman,  in  a  yellow  striped  calico,  bear¬ 
ing  in  her  hand  a  small  waiter  covered 
with  some  delicately  cooked  food — broil¬ 
ed  chicken  and  golden  toast — on  which 
Caroline  at  once  cast  a  longing  eye. 
The  girl  courtesied:  ‘Mr.  Rush  sends 
his  compliments,  Miss,  and  he  hopes 
the  other  lady  is  none  the  worse  for  the 
trouble  the  drunken  scoundrel  gave  you 
last  night.  All  the  gentle'men  was  mad 
at  him,  ma’am;’  and  she  set  down  the 
tray  close  beside  the  sick  one’s  pillow. 
Here  was  a  quandary.  I  objected  that 
we  did  not  know  Mr.  Rush,  that  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with — ‘such  people,’  I 
was  going  to  say  ;  but  corrected  myself 
in  time,  and  said,  ‘those  parties  below.’ 
The  idea  of  being  under  an  obligation 
to  gamblers!  and  then,  this  pretty  yel¬ 
low-haired  girl  ?  I  had  seen  her  sever¬ 
al  times  before  in  the  same  striking 
dress,  now  scrubbing  the  entry,  now  the 
dining-room  (which  I  knew  belonged  to 
the  gamblers),  and  again  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  in  an  emerald  satin  dress, 
presiding  at  the  dinner-table.  We  had 
noticed  her  voice  —  sweet  and  strong, 
though  uncultivated — so  entirely  in  har- 
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mony  with  her  eager,  magnetic,  but  too 
girlish  face.  Caroline  had  only  yester¬ 
day  observed,  ‘  Hovrcan  she  sing  so  like 
a  bird  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  with 
such  a  life  as  hers  must  be !  ’  and  now, 
here  we  were,  mixed  up  with  all  this. 

“‘0,  please  take  it,  Miss;  it’ll  do 
you  good,  and  they’ll  be  so  dashed  if 
you  don’t.  They’re  not  your  kind  of 
gentlemen,  ma’am,  but  they  still  have  a 
kind  feeling  for  women — ladies,  that  is.’ 

“‘Very  well.  I  am  extremely  oblig¬ 
ed  to  you  for  your  trouble  ;  and  will  you 
give  the  gentleman  ’  (how  the  word  stuck 
in  my  throat!)  ‘my  sister’s  thanks?’ 

“‘I  will  indeed,  ma’am,  and  I’m  glad 
the  sick  lady  relishes  it,  and  may  I  bring 
her  a  snack  to-night  myself?  I  have 
charge  of  everything  the  same  as  it  was 
my  own.’ 

“From  this  time  there  was  no  with¬ 
standing  her  womanly  kindness.  In  the 
morning  she  came  clothed  in  the  yellow 
stripes,  in  the  evening  in  the  emerald 
satin,  clasped  with  a  gorgeous  pearl 
brooch,  always  with  some  little  nicety 
for  Carry,  who  found  in  her  her  best 
physician.  Her  odd,  vivacious  chat  at 
night  made  her  believe  she  would  be 
well  in  the  morning,  and  mild  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  fresh  oddities  and  crudities 
of  her  speech  when  she  brought  in  the 
late  breakfast  took  her  mind  off  herself 
the  rest  of  the  day.  How  could  there 
be  anything  dubious  or  wrong  about 
such  a  hearty,  unselfish  creature?  and 
yet  we  had  avoided  her  as  outside  the 
pale.  On  her  side  she  grew  ever  more 
kind  and  communicative,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  we  possessed  her  entire 
history,  together  with  her  half- formed 
plans  for  the  future. 

“  The  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman 
at  Melbourne,  she  had  grown  up  on 
much  work  and  little  schooling.  Al¬ 
ways  happy,  always  beloved,  she  had 
had  many  suitors,  and  at  twenty  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  whom  she  loved  passionate¬ 
ly  and  trusted  wholly.  But  her  father, 


her  watchful  protector,  dying  shortly 
after  the  marriage,  everything  went 
wrong.  Complaint  took  the  place  of 
praise,  censure  of  thanks.  Her  En¬ 
glish,  her  singing,  her  manners,  her 
cheerfulness  even,  he  found  fault  with, 
and  set  himself  to  subdue.  She  was 
wild  with  misery  and  disappointment. 
The  baby  brought  rest  and  relief,  but 
he  was  soon  taken  from  her  arms,  and 
life  was  again  full  of  despair.  Then  he 
brought  her  to  this  country,  where  in 
the  mines  he  had  fallen  a  victim  in  a 
mining-claim  affray.  Returning  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  San  Francisco,  she  had  sought 
work  as  a  nurse,  but  that  was  too  con¬ 
fining,  and  now  she  was  cook,  house¬ 
keeper,  and  chambermaid  at  this  gam¬ 
bling  establishment. 

“  ‘O,  /  am  in  no  danger,  ma’am,  from 
these  - gamblers.  I  could  take  care  of 
myself  when  I  was  a  mere  child.  /  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  deal  with  them,  and 
they  understand  me,  you  may  be  cer¬ 
tain.  No  man  ever  frightened  me  but 
my  husband,  and  where  that  love  went 
to  after  we  were  married,  was,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  a  mystery  to  me.  O,  if 
you  could  have  seen  the  look  in  his  eye 
when  he  said  “it  was  my  duty  to  love 
him.”  ’  She  shivered  and  her  whole 
aspect  changed  as  she  remembered  the 
old  tyranny. 

“  ‘  But  was  it  advisable  for  her  to  risk 
her  good  name  in  the  way  she  was 
doing?  Why  not  seek  other  employ¬ 
ment?’ 

“She  blushed,  and  explained  that  she 
had  a  friend.  He  was  with  the  gam¬ 
blers,  but  not  of  them.  Next  week  he 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  billiard-tables  he 
had  invested  his  money  in,  and  then 
they  were  to  be  married  and  go  into  the 
country.  He  was  a  lumberman  and 
hated  the  city.  She  did  not  think  peo¬ 
ple  would  concern  themselves  about  the 
associations  of  hard-working  people, 
etc. 

“Three  nights  after  this,  she  came, 
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bringing  a  leather  bag,  in  which  was 
$500,  and  begged  that  it  might  remain 
with  us,  as  she  had  a  presentiment  that 
it  was  not  safe  with  Thane  (her  lover). 
Next  morning,  beneath  the  napkin  that 
covered  the  breakfast-tray,  she  brought 
$500  more.  On  the  following  night,  a 
disguised  rpan  entered  Thane’s  room, 
stabbed  him  in  several  places,  and,  after 
rummaging  his  trunk,  left  him  bleeding 
and  speechless.  Early  the  following 
morning,  Jane,  uneasy  and  fearing  she 
knew  not  what,  knocked  at  his  door. 
Hearing  only  a  faint  moan,  she  opened 
it,  and  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood. 
She  at  once  informed  the  gamblers,  who 
made  a  show  of  looking  into  the  matter, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  Jane  at  once 
relinquished  her  situation  as  cook  and 
housekeeper,  and  devoted  herself  to  nurs¬ 
ing  her  lover.  He  was  just  pronounced 

out  of  danger  when  L -  came  again 

to  the  city  and  brought  us  down  to  the 
ranch,  where  we  have  been  ever  since. 

A  year  passed  before  L -  brought 

me  for  the  first  time  to  look  at  these  big 
trees.  The  horseback  ride  —  the  only 
mode  of  traveling  in  those  days  —  had 
been  delightfully  exhilarating.  We  rode 
round  this  way,  as  husband  had  some 
business  with  the  mill  over  there,  and  I 
pulled  up  at  this  shanty  to  get  a  drink 
and  rest  awhile  before  returning.  Some 
marigolds  and  great  double  sun-flowers 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  a  woman, 
and  a  cheery  voice  was  singing  within. 
The  door  opened,  and,  to  our  astonish¬ 
ment,  who  should  appear  but  Jane  Hark- 
ness,  in  the  identical  yellow  striped  dress. 
She  stood  on  no  ceremony,  but,  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  around  me,  laughed  and 
cried  by  turns,  exclaiming: 

“  ‘You  dear  soul!  But  is  it  you  or  a 
ghost?  You  have  come  straight  from 
heaven  to  see  how  happy  I  am.’  Then, 
ensconcing  me  in  the  one  rocking-chair 
of  the  establishment,  she  went  back  to 
where  I  had  left  them,  and  explained 
how  Thane,  when  sufficiently  recovered, 


had  been  engaged  as  top-sawyer  by  Old 
G - of  the  mill,  that  they  were  pros¬ 

pering,  and  he  had  already  invested  what 
he  had  in  a  venture  of  lumber  for  Los 
Angeles.  He  hoped  in  a  few  years  to 
make  his  pile,  and  then  they  would  live 
a  little  nearer  town.  Her  face,  toned 
down  and  more  sweetly  womanly,  bore 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  life  they 
had  led  together.  After  this,  we  saw 
each  other  pretty  frequently,  considering 
the  distance  that  divided  us.  Thane 
was  held  to  be  a  thriving,  honest  busi¬ 
ness  man.  He  was  glad  to  serve  us 
whenever  he  could,  and  the  more  we 
saw  of  him  the  more  we  liked  him.  Sit¬ 
ting  by  the  dam  with  him  once,  he  told 
me  of  his  flattering  prospects.  ‘This  is 
the  happiest  year  of  my  life,’  he  said, 
with  a  wistful  backward  glance  at  the 
shanty;  ‘God  grant  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  so  good  to  Jane  that  I  am 
certain  it  will,’  I  replied. 

“The  first  rains  had  laid  the  dust  and 
made  the  roads  once  more  pleasant  for 
traveling.  The  hills  were  gay  in  new 
spring  dresses.  Every  one  was  hopeful 
about  the  market  for  the  abundant  crops, 
only  fairly  harvested  when  the  rain 

had  appeared.  L -  was  particularly 

buoyant  because  our  new  house  was 
contained  in  the  schooner-load  of  pota¬ 
toes  he  had  just  shipped  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  when,  instead  of  the  rainy  nights 
and  bright,  sunshiny  days  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  winter  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
1852-3  concluded  to  favor  us  with  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  what  in  childhood  we  had 
pictured  to  ourselves  as  a  rainy  season 
in  the  tropics.  For  three  weeks  it 
poured  down,  with  slight  variation  in 
degree,  day  and  night.  The  brooks 
were  swollen  to  rivers,  and  the  rivers — 
black,  roaring,  sullen — spread  over  wide 
areas  of  valley  and  forest  land,  carrying 
off  first  the  scantling  and  debris  of  the 
mills,  and  later  logs,  lumber,  and  huge 
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trees,  which  the  flood  had  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  at  last  often  the  mills 
themselves.  There  were  no  bridges  or 
fences,  such  as  we  lost  this  last  winter, 
to  be  washed  away,  and,  as  the  roads 
were  with  slight  exception  merely  trails, 
if  one  disappeared  here  or  there,  you 
had  but  to  initiate  another  on  either 
side,  as  the  whole  country  was  before 
you.  I  will  explain  here,  that  at  this 
period  the  danger  of  the  southerly  winds 
that  bring  our  rain  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
nine  schooners  went  ashore  between 
this  point  and  the  city,  the  one  contain¬ 
ing  our  new  house  among  the  others. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  for  the 
little  craft  were  driven  so  firmly  and 
steadily  landward  that  the  small  crews 
and  few  passengers  waded  or  swam  safe¬ 
ly  to  shore.  But  what  I  was  coming  at 
is,  that  one  of  these  schooners  on  her 
down  trip  had  landed,  on  the  booming 
surf,  as  usual,  one  lady  passenger,  and 
very  soon  a  rumor  spread  through  the 
town  that  Thane’s  wife  had  arrived  from 
the  East.  His  wife  !  What  wife?  Had 
he  any  other  wife  than  the  one  who,  for 
love  of  him,  had  been  willing  to  turn  her 
back  on  the  high  salaries  and  gayer  as¬ 
pects  of  a  city  life,  and  bury  herself  in 
the  forests  of  the  Syante  ?  I  begged 

L -  to  go  at  once  and  learn  the 

truth  or  falsity  of  the  report,  for  if  it 
were  true,  no  matter  what  the  condition 
of  the  roads  or  the  skies,  he  must  at 
once  go  up  and  fetch  Jane  to  our  house. 
The  rumor  he  found,  alas  !  had  truth  for 
a  basis;  and  the  legitimate  Mrs.  Thane, 
who  had  come,  piloted  by  the  regular  in¬ 
stallments  of  money  sent  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  was  at  that  moment  at  the  tavern, 
occupied  in  making  close  and  rigid  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  her  husband.  She  was, 
as  we  afterward  knew  her,  a  tall,  dark, 
formal,  but  by  no  means  unattractive 
woman,  and  noticeable  principally  for 
the  uncompromising  willfulness  of  her 
mental  vision,  by  which  she  saw  every 
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fact,  every  character,  in  a  false  light, 
and  made  all  her  deductions,  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  plans,  from  crooked  or  false 
premises,  and  she  clung  to  them  with 
such  smiling  tenacity,  such  self-satisfied 
positiveness,  that  to  sympathize  with 
her  it  was  first  necessary  to  cast  aside 
all  your  own  past  experience  and  start 
anew  with  herself  for  guide.  For  peace, 
one  must  yield  or  fly.  But,  to  return. 

Before  L -  could  give  a  few  orders 

ancf  saddle  his  horse,  I  saw  Thane  turn 
up  the  lane,  his  haggard  face  and  bent 
form  giving  him  the  air  of  a  much  older 
man  than  he  was.  He  read  in  my  eyes 
that  I  knew  all,  and  followed  me  with¬ 
out  a  word  into  the  sitting-room,  where, 
after  closing  the  door,  he  sunk  into  a 
chair,  and,  passing  his  hand  with  weary, 
perplexed  air  across  his  brow,  he  said : 

“‘You  have  heard  the  news;  it’s  all 
up  with  me.  I  saw  her  name  in  the 
steamer  passenger-list  the  day  before  the 
schooner  got  in.  Good  God  !  what  am 

I  to  do  ?  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  L - ,  I  never 

knew  a  happy  day  till  I  met  Jane.  But 
don’t  think  I  am  here  to  apologize;  I 
took  the  risk  and  am  overtaken  by  the 
consequences.’ 

“  ‘  Was  not  your  wife  a  good  woman  ?  ’ 
I  asked,  anxious  to  account  for  such  con¬ 
duct  in  a  man  apparently  so  honest  and 
unselfish. 

“‘She’s  a  thorough  good  woman,  and 
a  great  deal  smarter  than  I  am.  She 
had  more  schooling  and  knows  more 
about  books  than  I  ever  did,  or  shall. 
She’s  very  pretty,  too,  and  I  fell  in  love, 
as  they  call  it,  with  that,  before  I  knew 
how  different  we  were.  She  sees  every¬ 
thing  opposite  to  the  way  I  do,  and  I 
know  now  that  she  never  loved  me, 
though  I  am  certain  also  that  she  loves 
no  one  else.  I  never  had  an  hour’s 
happiness  till  I  met  Jane,’  he  reiter¬ 
ated. 

“  ‘  Then,  why  don’t  you  offer  her  some 
liberal  terms,  and  endeavor  to  procure  a 
divorce?’  I  asked;  remembering,  curi- 
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ously  enough,  Southey’s  remark  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Shelley’s  affairs,  that  he  did  not 
see  why  a  man  could  not  love,  and  be 
happy  with  ‘  any  good  woman? 

“‘I’ve  done  that  already,’  he  replied, 
drearily.  ‘We’d  give  her  all ,  gladly; 
but  she’s  indignant,  and  talks  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  of  setting  everything  straight 
again,  and  forgiving  me.  You  see  she 
doesn’t  suffer  herself.  She’s  not  affec¬ 
tionate  like  other  women.’ 

“‘I’m  forced  to  tell  you,  that  in  my 
opinion  you’ve  behaved  very  dishonora¬ 
bly  with  both  your  wife  and  Jane,’  I 
said. 

“  ‘  Naturally,  you  would  feel  so  ’ — with 
the  same  perplexed  motion  of  the  hand. 

‘  I’m  only  too  thankful  to  have  you  talk 
with  me  at  all.  I  know  you’ll  pity  Jane. 
Poor  Jane  !  /shall  go  to  the  d — 1  straight. 
My  principal  object  in  coming  to  you, 
though,  is  to  beg  you  to  come  up  and 
see  Jane.  She  takes  the  thing  too  quiet¬ 
like,  and  I’m  afraid.  After  I  had  told 
her  all,  she  shuddered  a  little,  and  then 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  stove,  and  I  couldn’t 
get  her  to  answer  a  word.  Jn  fact,  she 
looked  as  if  she  didn’t  understand  quite. 
She  loves  you  so,  ma’am,  I  thought  if 
you’d  come  up,  you  could  get  her  to 
talk.  I  think  the  clouds  won’t  gather 
again  till  night,  and  I’ve  got  a  horse 
there  with  a  side-saddle.’ 

“Yes,  I  would  like  to  go.  I  would 

advise  with  Mr.  L - ,  and  go  without 

delay,  but  I  should  prefer  my  own  Rosea 

to  another  horse.  Mr.  L -  agreed, 

and,  full  of  anxious  solicitude  himself, 
saw  that  Rosea  was  carefully  ‘sinched’ 
for  the  slippery  hills  and  swollen  creeks. 

“  ‘  Bring  her  back  with  you,  if  you  can,’ 
he  whispered,  after  lifting  me  to  the 
saddle.  ‘Bring  her  back  to  live  with 
us,  and  let  the  world  howl  if  it  will. 
She’s  a  woman,  a  good  woman,  and 
that’s  all  we  need  know.’ 

“Rosea  seemed  to  appreciate  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  occasion,  for  he  started  off 
at  once  in  a  generous  lope,  which  he 


only  left  when  forced  to  slide  down  the 
deep  and  slippery  gullies.  Such  fearful 
climbing  and  jumping  over  washed-out 
places !  There  was  little  to  be  said,  so 
we  rode  on  in  silence.  Before  we  were 
half-way  here,  the  horizon  closed  in  on 
us,  only  a  little  less  gloomy  than  the 
fast -approaching  night.  Rosea,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  wonderful  instinct  —  only 

‘give  him  his  head,’  as  L - used  to 

say,  and  he  would  select  on  the  blackest 
night  the  right  one  out  of  three  divergent 
trails.  So  far,  we  were  safe;  but  before 
we  neared  the  bowlder  hill,  the  heavy 
splashing  drops  converged  into  continu¬ 
ous  streams.  Still,  Rosea  loped  and 
snorted  as  if  the  day  were  before  him. 

“It  was  ominous  of  trouble  that,  as 
we  approached  the  shanty,  no  friendly 
light  glimmered  from  the  window,  and 
no  welcome  met  us  at  the  door.  Such 
alarm  did  this  awaken  in  Thane,  that, 
leaving  me  to  dismount  and  fasten  Ro¬ 
sea  myself,  in  the  darkness,  he  opened 
the  door  and  called,  in  tender,  anxious 
tones,  as  he  entered  : 

“‘Jane,  dear!  Where  are  you,  dar¬ 
ling?  Here  is  dear  Mrs.  L -  with 

me.’ 

“But  there  was  no  reply — nothing  but 
an  increase  of  forebodings.  I  flung  the 
saddle  on  the  sitting-room  floor,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  back  door,  calling 
with  him : 

“‘Jane,  dear!  Come  to  us,  come.’ 
Just  then  something  flashed  past  us  in 
the  direction  of  the  river ;  and  yet  how 
can  I  talk  of  flashing,  where  there  was 
no  light  seen  !  The  darkness  and  the 
driving  rain  effectually  forbade  seeing. 
It  could  not  be  that  she  was  wandering 
about  alone  on  such  a  stormy  night.  It 
was  awe-inspiring  just  to  listen  to  the 
surging  of  the  wind  through  the  forest, 
and  the  turbulent  roar  of  the  floods, 
which  swallowed  up  in  one  continuous 
hoarse  booming  all  lesser  sounds.  Thane 
searched  for  some  matches,  and  with 
trembling  fingers  lit  a  candle.  No,  it 
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was  plain  she  was  in  neither  of  the 
three  little  rooms,  and  the  dress  she  had 
worn  in  the  morning  was  hanging  over 
a  chair.  We  gazed  at  each  other  in 
dismay  and  utter  helplessness.  Why 
had  we  not  stopped  at  Bill  Smith’s  to 
inquire  ?  Why  had  we  not  anticipated 
some  desperate  step  under  such  desper¬ 
ate  circumstances?  The  mill  was  the 
nearest  habitation,  but  there  was  no  one 
living  there  now.  It  had  not  been  run¬ 
ning  for  a  month.  Only  two  days  pre¬ 
vious  the  dam  gave  way,  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  had  altered,  as  she  knew. 
It  would  be  useless  to  seek  her  there. 
Still,  Thane  took  a  lantern,  and,  screen¬ 
ing  it  under  his  heavy  coat,  went  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  mill,  still  calling,  and 
still  hurrying  back,  hoping  to  find  her 
here.  I  had  taken  a  heavy  blanket  from 
the  bed,  and,  divesting  myself  of  my  wet 
riding-habit,  had  wrapped  it  about  me 
as  the  best  I  could  do ;  and  at  last,  over¬ 
come  by  wretchedness  and  fatigue,  I 
sunk  into  a  heavy  slumber,  sitting  with 
my  head  resting  on  the  bed.  It  must 
have  been  nearly  one  o’clock,  when  a 
wild  gust  blew  open  the  door,  and  I  was 
intensely  awake  instantly,  shivering  as  I 
realized  a  chill,  indefinable  horror  that 
filled  the  room  like  a  living  presence. 
I  stood  up  and  shook  myself,  in  the  hope 
of  freeing  my  mind  from  the  death -like 
sensation.  I  knew  I  was  alone,  yet  I  had 
no  voice  with  which  to  call  on  Thane, 
who  might,  indeed,  be  miles  away.  My 
stiffened  limbs  refused  to  sustain  me, 
and  the  door  I  would  not  close  if  I  could 
remained  open.  I  know  not  how  long 
this  state  of  things  lasted.  It  seemed 
to  me  an  hour  at  least,  when  I  became 
aware  of  Thane’s  approach.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  on  the  threshold,  a  painful  appre¬ 
hension  holding  him  back ;  then,  forcing 
himself  to  meet  the  worst,  he  stepped 
toward  me  with  a  terrible  inquiry  in  his 
eyes. 

“‘Do  you  feel  it?  What  is  it?’  I 
found  tongue  to  say,  and  the  sound  of 


my  voice  broke  the  spell.  The  horror 
had  vanished,  and  simultaneously  I 
could  hear  the  rain  beating  monotonous¬ 
ly  on  the  roof,  and  pouring  in  gurgling 
streams  from  the  eaves. 

“‘It  was  there!'  he  said,  pointing 
out  into  the  blackness.  The  gesture, 
for  some  reason,  brought  vividly  before 
me  the  dreams  I  had  jufet  left  behind 
me,  and  whose  shadows  hung  yet  around 
me.  I  thought  we  were  gliding  through 
the  forest  in  search  of  our  poor  friend, 
guided  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  lamp. 
The  waters  howled  savagely,  and  drove 
monstrous  trees  with  a  thud  against  the 
bank  near  which  we  passed.  She  seem¬ 
ed  ever  near  —  nearer;  and  above  the 
deafening  tempest,  her  voice,  clear  and 
bell -like,  called  to  us,  ‘Come,  come.  I 
love  you!  Dearest,  come !  I  love,  love!’ 
Then,  when  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  had  proceeded,  it  had 
floated  far,  far  away,  and  still  the  liquid, 
wailing  voice  entreated,  implored:  ‘I 
love  you  !  Come,  dearest,  come  !  ’ 
Then  the  scene  changed.  Jane  was  on 
the  deck  of  an  outward-bound  vessel, 
smiling  me  a  kind  farewell.  The  fasten¬ 
ings  were  parted,  and  the  ship  swept  on¬ 
ward  with  full  sun -lit  sails,  when  Jane 
took  from  her  bosom  the  pearl  pin, 
Thane’s  first  present  to  her,  and  flung 
it  across  the  waters  to  me.  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  great,  and  it  fell,  lost  in 
the  waves.  When  I  looked  again,  no 
ship  was  anywhere  to  be  seen,  only 
some  gulls  screamed  beneath  the  lower¬ 
ing  storm. 

“Morning  broke  slowly  and  gloom¬ 
ily.  At  my  request,  Thane  gave  Rosea 
some  oats,  and  I  made  preparation  to 
return  home.  My  husband  would  be 
anxious,  I  knew,  for  several  reasons,  and 
my  remaining  longer  was  of  no  avail  so 
far  as  Jane  was  concerned.  Thane  made 
no  objection.  Had  I  eaten?  Yes,  I 
had  found  bread  in  the  closet.  Listless¬ 
ly  and  mechanically  he  lifted  me  into  the 
saddle,  gave  me  one  glance  full  of  grati- 
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tude  and  despair,  and  I  was  on  my  way, 
feeling  that  with  each  spring  of  my  horse 
I  left  farther  behind  me  a  weird  and 
awful  mystery.  I  longed  to  get  out  of 
the  valley  and  upon  some  height,  where 
I  could  breathe  freely  and  look  abroad 
on  the  world  with  healthy  eyes.  What, 
then,  was  my  joy  as  I  made  the  top  of 

Lone  Point,  tO  descry  L - ascending 

the  long  slope  below  me.  Never  did 
his  Mexican  scrape  suggest  such  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  promise,  or  his  little  willful  roan, 
with  the  cropped  ears,  seem  so  human 
in  his  relation  to  me.  He  also  had  had 
his  misgivings,  and  reproached  himself 
for  consenting  to  my  leaving  home  when 
the  storm  offered  such  indefinite  pros¬ 
pect  of  return.  But  he  had  another  tale 
than  this  in  his  eyes  —  a  gravity  which 
gave  unusual  gentleness  to  his  manner, 
and  something  of  purpose,  too,  for  he 
did  not  turn  his  horse’s  head  homeward. 

“  ‘  What  news,  dear  ?  Tell  me  at  once. 
Are  the  children  well?’  I  inquired,  full 
of  apprehension.  Yes,  all  was  right  at 
home;  but  Jane  was  dead — drowned — 
lying  that  moment  beside  a  mountain 
of  debris  that  blocked  the  bight  of  Bill 
Smith’s.  He  was  going  for  Thane,  and 
I  accompanied  him.  It  seemed  that 
Smith,  having  been  disturbed  in  the 
night  by  a  visit  from  Thane,  and  having 
casually  learned  the  news  of  the  day 
before,  rose  early  to  reconnoitre,  and 
with  a  sailor’s  instinct  directed  his  steps 
to  that  point  where  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  narrowed  by  advancing,  precipitous, 
rocky  banks,  and  where,  as  it  happened, 
large  quantities  of  floating  logs  were 
continually  being  piled  up,  and  as  regu¬ 
larly  flooded  off  when  a  slight  increase 
of  current  dislodged  the  clumsy  dam. 
At  first,  struck  with  wonder  at  sight  of 
the  massive  confusion,  made  up  of  logs, 
planks,  fence -rails,  and  trees,  that  were 
jammed  into  the  narrow  pass,  he  over¬ 
looked  the  object  of  his  search.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  while  observing  on  the 
top  the  green  straggling  branches  of  a 


madrona,  with  its  bright  red  bark,  he 
detected  a  bit  of  floating  drapery,  and 
without  stopping  to  calculate  closely 
the  possible  danger,  climbed  cautiously 
and  swiftly  to  the  top  of  the  treacherous 
pile.  There,  hidden,  sheltered  appar¬ 
ently,  beneath  the  cheerful  evergreen 
foliage,  but  in  reality  dress  and  hair  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  debris ,  and  one  poor  hand 
pitilessly  crushed — there  lay  kind-heart¬ 
ed  Jane ;  the  emerald  satin  dress  still 
contrasting  happily  with  the  fair,  death¬ 
ly  fair  complexion  and  yellow  hair,  and 
the  pearl  pin — emblem  of  purity — gleam¬ 
ing  at  her  throat.  There  was  no  time 
for  reflection.  Immediate  action  was 
called  for,  since  at  any  moment  the  mass 
might  break  up.  A  rope  to  secure  her 
was  the  first  thought,  as  it  was  evident 
that  to  extricate  her  would  be  no  easy 
task.  The  clothing  was  pinched  tight 
in  the  gripe  of  two  solid  logs,  and  the 
hair  was  interwoven  in  the  rough  fibre 
of  the  loose  bark.  It  was  while  return¬ 
ing  with  the  rope  he  had  so  opportune¬ 
ly  discovered  L - and  together  they 

consulted  while  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  stream.  It  was  not  safe  for 

both  to  leave  the  bank,  so  L - took 

the  rope  and  clambered  up,  and  having 
secured  it  to  the  body,  tossed  the  other 
end  to  Bill.  Then  he  quickly  cut  the 
clothiftg  loose  with  his  knife,  and  partly 
cut  and  partly  freed  the  hair,  when  the 
two  lifted  her  down  reverently  from  the 
funeral  pile  to  the  bank,  and  then  as  far 
as  might  be  concealed  the  damage  and 
defacement  of  person  and  clothing. 

‘“Poor  creeter!’  said  Bill,  when  they 
had  thus  disposed  of  their  burden. 
‘  Poor  creeter  !  She  never  knowed  such 
a  trouble  as  this  was  afore  her.  I’ve 
heerd  them  mill -men  tell  a  sight  about 
her,  how  spry  she  was,  and  how  one 
while,  as  she  boarded  the  hands,  she 
cooked  their  vittles  as  purtickelar  as  if 
they  were  rich  folks.  They  alius  said 
there  warn’t  no  woman  in  these  parts  as 
good  as  Mrs.  Thane,  and  now  it  seems 
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as  she  aint  no  Mrs.  Thane  at  all.  It 
beats  all  natur’  what  a  world  this  is  !  ’ 
“When  Thane  sat  down  on  the  wet 
ground  beside  the  body  of  the  woman 
he  had  loved  well  but  not  wisely,  and 
took  up  some  of  the  damp  hair  and  laid 
it  against  his  cheek,  his  appearance  was 
nearly  as  death  -  like  as  hers.  They  had 
covered  the  crushed  hand  with  the  dress, 
but  he  drew  it  out,  and  the  sickening, 
pitiful  spectacle  filled  him  with  anguish 
he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  tears  flow,  and  to  hear 
him  sob  and  groan  aloud  in  all  the  aban¬ 
don  of  grief.  Then  a  rough  litter  was 
constructed,  and  they  carried  her  to  the 
dwelling  from  which,  with  wild  despair, 
she  had  fled  but  a  few  hours  before.  A 
funeral  was  arranged  for  immediately, 
and  as  no  minister  could  be  procured 
(the  river  being  unsafe  for  fording,  and 

the  only  boat  carried  out  to  sea)  L - 

offered  to  read  the  Odd  Fellows’  funeral 
service,  which  was  gladly  acceded  to. 
I  would  remain.  (How  fortunate  it  was 
that  our  ranch  was  this  side  of  the  river, 
and  that  there  was  an  effectual  separa¬ 
tion  for  the  time  between  Thane  and  his 
wife.)  A  plain  coffin  was  procured,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  amid  torrents 
of  rain  and  in  the  presence  of  half-a- 
dozen  men  and  one  woman  (myself),  the 
earthly  garment  that  had  been  so  vio¬ 
lently  rent  was  laid  away  on  the  hill¬ 
side  yonder.  Sincere  sorrow  was  felt 
by  the  few  who  remembered  how  she 
had  lightened  their  rough  labor  by  her 
cheerful  presence,  and  how  no  one  had 
ever  sought  her  sympathy  or  assistance 
in  vain.  The  last  shovelful  of  earth  fill¬ 
ed  in,  Thane  returned  to  the  cabin,  and 
proceeded  to  lock  up  in  an  old  carpen- 
ter’s-chest  what  remained  of  her  ward¬ 
robe,  which  he  begged  I  would  take 
charge  of  for  awhile  at  least.  I  wanted 
that  the  much-treasured  pearl  pin  should 
be  buried  with  her,  but  Thane  insisted 


that  I  must  keep  it  in  memory  of  one 
who  so  loved  me ;  and  here  it  is  now,” 
she  continued,  taking  the  elegant  brooch 
from  her  dress  to  pass  around  for  our 
inspection. 

“Thane  never  returned  to  the  cabin. 
He  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  lumber¬ 
yard,  and,  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated 
and  vessels  were  running,  he  left  with 
his  wife  for  San  Francisco,  and  thence 
to  Los  Angeles.  However,  he  did  not 
live  long.  Two  years  afterward  he  died 
of  consumption,  brought  on,  I’ve  no 
doubt,  by  the  exposure  of  that  fearful 
night,  and  encouraged  by  his  inevitable 
remorse. 

“  His  wife, who  managed  the  little  prop¬ 
erty  with  decision  and  skill,  afterward 
married  Haleton,  the  lawyer  who  won 
the  big  cinnabar  case,  and  she  was 
greatly  instrumental,  I  heard,  in  secur¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  election  to  the  State 
Senate.  She  made  quite  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  capital  in  ’57. 

“  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  one 
of  the  old  mill-hands,  now  a  wealthy 
stock -raiser,  about  those  early  times; 
especially  of  poor  Jane,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  discrepancy  between  Mrs.  Thane 
and  her  quiet,  unambitious  husband. 

“‘Well,  I’ve  always  held  it  a  mystery,’ 
he  concluded,  ‘what  that  stylish,  high- 
talking  woman  wanted  with  our  top- 
sawyer.’  ” 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  as 

Mrs.  L - closed  her  sad  tale,  and  the 

heat  had  given  place  to  an  agreeable 
coolness.  The  smoky  blue  atmosphere 
of  the  forest  ftad  deepened  to  a  dusky 
purple,  when,  single  file,  at  a  funeral 
pace,  we  moved  off,  turning  our  backs 
on  the  monumental  rose-bushes,  and 
sought  our  original  camping  -  ground, 
where  the  happy  faces  of  the  children, 
shouting  still  at  each  new  delight,  gave 
us  to  ourselves  again. 
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I. 

Marguerite  (musing). 

Three  times  over,  four -leafed  clover 
Promised  me  a  noble  lover ; 

Daisy -leaf  and  apple -seed 
With  the  oracle  agreed  ; 

And  the  omen  did  not  alter 
Tested  by  the  holy  psalter. 

Will  he  come  from  East  or  West? 
Will  he  know  and  love  me  best, 
Though  I  wear  a  homespun  gown, 
And  my  hands  be  rough  and  brown? 
Will  he  see  that  I  am  not 
Suited  to  this  humble  lot, 

But  have  loveliness  to  grace 
Anywhere  a  lady’s  place? 

Golden  bees  and  butterflies 
Ranging  under  other  skies, 

Have  you  seen  my  lover  there  — 

Did  you  know  him,  brave  and  fair? 
Said  he  when  he  came  this  way  — 

In  a  year,  or  in  a  day? 

When  again  you  sip  the  flowers 
Round  that  future  home  of  ours, 

Tell  him  he  will  find  me  leal, 

Sitting  by  my  spinning-wheel, 
Watching  o’er  the  mountain  rim, 
Keeping  all  my  love  for  him, 
Holding  being  in  suspense 
Till  he  come  to  take  me  hence. 


II. 

Mother . 

Fie,  child !  here  you  are  again,  idle  and  sighing, 

And  gazing  away  with  a  lackaday  stare  ; 

Go  call  back  your  fancies  and  set  your  wheel  flying, 
For  while  you  go  dreaming,  the  children  go  bare. 

Marguerite. 

O  mother,  if  you  could  have  done  with  your  fretting, 
And  close  down  your  eyelids,  or  look  far  away, 
And  see  —  as  I  see  myself — stitching  and  netting 
With  fair  dames  —  yet  somehow  I  fairer  than  they; 
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Embroidering  and  tambouring,  braiding  and  quilting, 

While  soft  sounds  and  odors  steal  into  the  hall, 

And  out  through  the  lattice  we  see  the  knights  tilting 
For  favor  of  beauty  —  my  favor  of  all ; 

You  would  know  why  it  is  that  my  spindle  stops  turning, 
That  my  purpose  fades  out  and  my  fingers  grow  still, 

While  my  eyes  steal  away  with  unspeakable  yearning 
To  welcome  the  visions  from  over  the  hill. 

Mother. 

From  over  the  hill !  ay,  from  over  and  over 

The  hills,  since  the  world  had  a  hill  and  a  girl ! 

To  all  of  our  spinning  there  comes  a  high  lover, 

To  most  of  our  choosing  there  comes  but  a  churl. 

Marguerite. 

Ah!  no  churl  for  me,  mother,  though  I  die  lonely, 

For  I  was  not  formed  for  a  fate  like  the  rest; 

The  omens  have  told  me  my  knight,  ard  him  only, 

Shall  ever  be  crowned  as  the  lord  of  this  breast. 

And  why,  if  he  never  will  come,  should  he  seem  to  be 
Always  about  to  come  over  the  hill? 

Or  why,  if  he  never  will  come,  should  I  dream  to  be 
Always  so  fain  and  so  certain  he  will? 

Mother. 

Poor  child !  you  are  blowing  a  dangerous  bubble ; 

Your  mother  and  wheel  are  your  truest  friends  still ; 

If  they  bring  you  less  joy,  they  will  leave  you  less  trouble, 
But  your  knight  will  fetch  sorrow  from  over  the  hill. 


III. 

Marguerite  ( singing  to  her  babe): 

Have  the  elves  disturbed  your  sleep? 
Come,  my  baby,  laugh  and  leap ; 
Let  me  by  the  armful  measure 
All  the  vastness  of  my  treasure. 

If  you  knew  your  story,  Pet, 

Would  you  clasp  and  love  me  yet? 
If  I  always  o’er  you  stood 
Bountiful  of  motherhood, 

Would  it  matter  anything 
That  I  lacked  a  wedding-ring? 

O,  my  beautiful  -  my  jewel ! 

I  was  feeble,  he  was  cruel ; 

His  the  baseness,  mine  the  blame, 
Baby,  baby,  yours  the  shame! 
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Clasp  me,  beauty,  hug  and  press  — 
Will  you  ever  love  me  less? 

Better,  howsoe’er  it  grieve  us, 

Bury  love  than  see  it  leave  us. 

I  could  lay  you  low,  Mignon, 
Knowing  you  were  all  my  own, 

With  a  less  reluctant  heart 
Than  to  watch  your  love  depart, 
Following  from  out  my  day 
Footsteps  that  have  died  away. 

O,  my  beautiful  —  my  jewel! 

I  was  feeble,  he  was  cruel  ; 

His  the  baseness,  mine  the  blame, 
Baby,  baby,  yours  the  shame ! 

Kiss  me,  darling,  clasp  me  tight, 
Strain  with  all  your  baby  might ; 
Something  fond  my  nature  misses, 
Yearns  for  love  and  gentle  kisses. 
There !  and  there !  and  there,  Petite  ! 
But  your  lips  are  pure  and  sweet! 
Grant  that  mine  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  yours  lisp  a  baby  tone  ; 

They  would  surely  “Papa”  call; 

I  must  say  —  if  say  at  all  — 

O,  my  beautiful  —  my  jewel! 

I  was  feeble,  he  was  cruel ; 

His  the  baseness,  mine  the  blame, 
Baby,  baby,  yours  the  shame ! 


PIONEER  JUSTICE  IN  OREGON. 


OREGON,  twenty  years  ago, was  yet 
in  territorial  swaddling-clothes. 
Only  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
fame  of  her  beautiful  valleys  and  noble 
streams,  already  blended  in  our  national 
poetry,  had  reached  the  over -crowded 
settlements  at  the  East.  Astor  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  small  trading  colony,  which 
yet  bears  his  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  whose  solitary  grandeur  had 
awakened  poetic  inspiration.  Douglass, 
the  naturalist,  had  pushed  alone  far 
among  the  majestic  mountains  that 
crown  the  western  slope.  Fremont  had 
touched  it  among  the  southern  lakes, 
and  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  stood  and 


gazed  in  silent  wonder  over  its  almost 
endless  plains  to  the  eastward.  When 
the  question  of  boundary  between  Ore¬ 
gon  and  British  North  America  assum¬ 
ed  a  public  prominence,  it  attracted  at¬ 
tention  to  our  extreme  Western  posses¬ 
sions  ;  but  there  was  another  influence 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  settlement  of 
the  new  territory  and  in  molding  the 
character  of  its  population. 

Round  the  camp-fires  of  the  trappers 
and  mountain  men,  from  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  to  the  Arkansas,  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  the  reputed  fairy -land  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  a  constant 
theme,  and  the  few  who  had  courageous- 
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ly  penetrated  to  it,  drank  from  its  crys¬ 
tal  streams,  and  beheld  its  wondrous 
beauty,  were  regarded  with  a  sort  of 
envious  admiration.  Passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  losing  nothing,  the  won¬ 
derful  stories  of  Oregon  and  its  beauty 
and  fertility  were  occasionally  related  in 
the  settlements  along  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  creating  a  feverish 
and  unsettled  longing.  In  1850,  the 
Government,  wisely  perceiving  the  im¬ 
portance  of  inducing  emigration  to  our 
north-western  territory,  offered  a  prince¬ 
ly  share  of  the  public  domain  to  all  bona 
fide  settlers  in  Oregon.  The  offer  was 
tempting.  Along  the  frontier  line  of  the 
Mississippi  States  was  echoed  “land 
for  the  landless,”  and  soon  the  plains, 
heretofore  dreaded  as  an  almost  impas¬ 
sable  Sahara,  were  dotted  with  mov¬ 
ing  caravans  pressing  to  the  promised 
land.  Therefore  —  drawn  mainly  from 
the  border  States  and  territories,  and 
composed  largely  of  men  whom  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  irksome  restraints  and  appar¬ 
ent  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  had  pushed  to  the  verge  of  the 
wilderness — it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
population  of  the  young  territory  should 
be  not  only  of  a  marked  American  char¬ 
acter,  but  of  a  peculiar  type  of  Ameri¬ 
canism.  These  pioneers  were  brave 
people,  who  accepted  the  liberal  offer 
of  the  Government  and  its  consequent 
trial  and  hardship  with  all  the  pluck 
which  characterized  the  frontiersmen. 
They  had  been  ip  the  advanced  guard 
of  progress,  they  had  cleared  the  way 
for  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  were  still 
willing  to  cleave  new  homes  at  the  very 
outposts  of  our  domain.  While  they 
brought  with  them  their  marked  West¬ 
ern  prejudices  and  their  half- nomadic 
habits,  they  brought  also  their  sturdy 
independence,  and  that  keen  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  inseparable  from  strong 
courageous  natures,  that  left  its  sterling 
impress  upon  every  public  act  and  rec¬ 


ord  in  Oregon’s  early  history.  Society 
in  the  young  territory  was  by  no  means 
rude  or  unsettled.  Inferior,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  refinements  of  the  older 
communities,  it  was  superior  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  things  with  which  older 
communities  were  cursed  and  hampered. 
Life  and  property  were  comparatively 
safe.  Wherever  the  territorial  law  ex¬ 
tended,  it  was  simple  and  effective  in  its 
operation.  Where  it  did  not,  through 
lack  of  judicial  organization,  justice  was 
reached  by  short  cuts,  unobstructed  by 
the  complex  machinery  of  modern  law, 
unclouded  by  the  perplexing  and  uncer¬ 
tain  verbiage  of  legal  lexicons.  In  such 
localities  justice  was  administered  by 
alcaldes  elected  by  the  people.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  ample,  their  decisions 
were  final,  and  the  mandates  of  their 
courts  were  generally  respected ;  but 
their  acts  were  vigilantly  scrutinized  by 
those  who  invested  them  with  official 
dignity.  Consequently,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  backwoods  magistracy,  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  the  powerful  test  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  was  usually  honest  and  just. 
Occasionally,  however,  bad  men  stole 
into  office,  and  under  their  extensive 
powers  perpetrated  wrongs  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  court  of  appeal  were 
hardly  redressible.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  an  episode  occurred  during  the 
early  history  of  the  territory,  that  illus¬ 
trates  this  simple  judicial  system,  and 
recalls  vividly  the  stories  of  the  just  Ca¬ 
liph  of  Bagdad,  over  which  childhood 
has  lingered  with  so  much  delight  and 
admiration. 

Prior  to  January,  1852,  there  were  no 
county  organizations  south  of  the  Cala- 
pooia  Mountains,  a  range  stretching 
from  the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific,  and 
dividing  western  Oregon  nearly  midway 
between  the  Columbia  and  the  Califor¬ 
nia  boundary;  and  for  nearly  a  year 
later  no  courts  were  held  in  that  region, 
other  than  those  of  the  local  alcaldes. 
In  the  summer  of  1852,  a  rich  and  ex- 
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tensive  discovery  of  gold  on  Jackson 
Creek,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  present 
site  of  Jacksonville,  had  brought  a  large 
number  of  miners  to  that  locality,  both 
from,  other  portions  of  the  territory  and 
from  California.  At  this  time,  justice 
was  dispensed  within  the  new  district 
by  an  individual  named  Rogers,  who 
had  been  ejected  prior  to  the  gold  dis¬ 
covery.  Rogers  was  known  as  a  man 
of  stubborn,  willful  nature,  and  not  cred¬ 
ited  either  with  discernment  or  honesty; 
but,  hitherto,  his  decisions,  involving  no 
considerable  amounts  of  property  and 
not  outrageously  unjust,  had  passed  un¬ 
questioned  by  the  people.  When,  in 
the  fall  of  1852,  the  mining  camp  was  at 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  a  complica¬ 
tion  arose  between  two  mining  partners, 
involving  the  right  to  a  mining -claim 
and  the  settlement  of  a  partnership,  the 
adjudication  of  which  was  finally  taken 
in  hand  by  the  people,  and  resulted  in 
stripping  a  dishonest  judge  of  his  unde¬ 
served  honors. 

Two  miners,  named  respectively  Spren- 
ger  and  Sims,  owned  and  worked  in  part¬ 
nership  a  valuable  mining-claim  on  Jack- 
son  Creek,  and,  late  in  the  fall,  Sims, 
taking  the  partnership  funds,  started  for 
Portland  to  purchase  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions,  leaving  Sprenger  at  work  in  the 
claim.  During  his  partner’s  absence, 
Sprenger  met  with  a  serious  accident, 
which  confined  him  to  his  cabin,  crip¬ 
pled  and  helpless.  There  was  “lack  of 
woman’s  nursing  ”  in  the  wild  mining  re¬ 
gions,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  kindly, 
generous  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
among  the  rough  miners,  and  Sprenger 
was  nursed  and  cared  for  with  all  the 
proverbial  humanity  of  this  class  of  peo¬ 
ple.  When  Sims  returned,  finding  his 
partner  likely  to  be  a  burden  on  him  for 
the  coming,  winter,  he  at  once  ejected 
him  from  the  cabin,  and  took  possession 
of  the  claim.  Sprenger  appealed  to  Al¬ 
calde  Rogers  for  restitution,  but  appeal¬ 
ed  in  vain.  His  suit  was  conducted 


with  considerable  skill  by  a  fellow -min¬ 
er  named  Kinney.  Every  point  of  law, 
both  territorial  and  local,  were  on  his 
side ;  every  principle  of  equity  in  his 
favor;  buc  the  pleadings  of  his  advocate 
fell  on  the  ears  of  a  corrupt  and  unfeel¬ 
ing  judge,  whose  decree  stripped  him  of 
every  dollar  of  his  worldly  possessions. 
His  counsel,  suspecting  the  credibility  of 
some  of  Sims’  witnesses,  and  satisfied 
that  the  trial  was  as  unfair  as  the  decis¬ 
ion  was  unjust,  demanded  a  new  one, 
which  was  refused  by  the  alcalde. 

Poor  Sprenger  was  almost  in  despair. 
He  was  a  cripple,  dependent  on  public 
charity,  his  means  entirely  exhausted  — 
cheated  and  robbed  by  the  man  who 
should  have  stood  by  him  in  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  In  his  distress,  he  sought  the 
services  of  a  neighboring  miner  named 
Prim,  who,  report  said,  was  a  lawyer, 
but  who,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  annoy¬ 
ance  in  petty  trials  where  the  fees  were 
not  commensurate  with  the  lawyer’s  ser¬ 
vices,  had  kept  his  true  calling  a  secret. 
Sprenger  found  the  disciple  of  Black- 
stone  in  a  tunnel,  vigorously  swinging 
his  pick  among  the  muddy  and  dripping 
bowlders,  looking  more  like  a  Cornish 
miner  than  an  expounder  of  legal  per¬ 
plexities.  Prim  was  disposed  to  dis¬ 
avow  any  knowledge  of  law  for  the  sake 
of  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  a  case, 
where,  under  the  circumstances,  defeat 
was  certain ;  but  his  humanity  over¬ 
came  his  selfishness,  and,  moved  by 
the  recital  of  Sprenger’s  grievances,  he 
threw  down  his  pick  and  espoused  the 
injured  man’s  cause  as  zealously  as  if 
expecting  a  generous  fee.  Kinney,  the 
former  counsel  of  Sprenger,  was  sought, 
and  a  consultation  entered  upon.  Every 
known  point  of  the  law  bearing  upon 
the  case  was  discussed.  Every  familiar 
maneuvre  or  pretext,  likely  to  assist  in 
obtaining  a  new  trial,  was  proposed,  and 
the  advocates  waxed  more  earnest  upon 
each  examination  of  the  subject.  All, 
however,  to  no  purpose.  The  known 
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obduracy  of  the  alcalde  and  his  suspect¬ 
ed  collusion  with  Sims  rose  everlasting¬ 
ly  before  them,  presenting  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  justice.  A 
protracted  and  exhaustive  view  of  the 
case  only  left  the  attorneys  less  hopeful 
than  ever — when  Prim,  in  a  ffalfi-solilo- 
quy,  remarked :  “  If  we  only  had  a  Court 
of  Appeal.” 

“  Great  God,  sir !  ”  exclaimed  Kinney, 
springing  to  his  feet  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement.  “Why  did  we  not  think  of 
that  before  ?  We  will  have  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  sir!” 

Prim  did  not  understand  him,  thinking 
he  referred  to  a  probable  election  and 
the  organization  of  the  regular  judiciary, 
and  suggested,  gravely,  that  their  client 
would  probably  starve,  and  reach  the 
Court  of  Death,  before  they  would  get 
it  before  any  earthly  tribunal. 

“No,  sir!”  continued  Kinney,  with 
increasing  warmth ;  “  I  say  we  will  have 
a  Court  of  Appeal  within  twenty- four 
hours.  Who  made  the  d  —  d  scoundrel 
alcalde?  We,  the  people,  sir!  and  if 
we  have  the  power  to  create  one  court, 
we  can  make  another  high  enough  to 
try  and  hang  the  one  below  it,  if  neces¬ 
sary.” 

A  new  light  dawned  upon  Prim.  Kin¬ 
ney  was  right.  His  strong  good  sense, 
by  going  back  to  first  principles  and  in¬ 
voking  thfe  power  of  the  people  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  abuse  which  was  the  result  of 
their  own  short-sightedness,  had  solved 
a  problem  that  to  the  lawyer  was  full  of 
stubborn  impossibilities.  A  Court  of 
Appeal  was  resolved  on.  Sprenger  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  summon  the 
“boys”  to  a  miners’  meeting.  He  was 
not  armed  with  any  wordy  legal  process, 
with  its  angular  and  imperious  verbiage, 
but  with  a  writ  that  found  a  soft  spot  in 
every  rough  breast  among  the  mining 
population ;  a  writ  that  the  miners  never 
resisted  —  an  appeal  to  their  sympathy 
and  sense  of  justice.  Never  was  im¬ 
perial  ukase  more  potent.  Never  did  the 


fiery  cross  on  highland  height  rouse  the 
clans  more  effectually  than  this  simple 
appeal  did  the  mining  population  in  the 
early  days  ;  and  the  crippled  envoy  was 
as  successful  as  his  advocates  could 
wish.  The  “boys”  threw  down  their 
tools,  and,  deserting  their  claims,  flock¬ 
ed  to  the  town  nearly  a  thousand  strong, 
and  in  a  perfect  ferment  of  indignation. 
A  committee  waited  on  the  alcalde  to 
demand  a  rehearing  for  Sprenger;  but 
be  declined  to  open  his  court  for  the 
purpose  of  reversing  his  own  judgment. 
Kinney  at  once  sprung  upon  a  stump, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  the  organization  of  a  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal,  and  its  investment  with  full  power 
to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
below.  The  proposition  struck  the  pop¬ 
ular  chord,  and  the  affirmative  response 
that  swelled  up  from  the  crowd,  which 
was  now  in  ill  mood  for  trifling,  almost 
drowned  the  speaker’s  voice.  A  gentle¬ 
man  named  Hayden,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  known  for  his  uprightness  and 
probity,  was  unanimously  pointed  to  for 
the  position  of  Chief  Justice.  In  vain  did 
Mr.  Hayden  protest  and  decline  the  prof¬ 
fered  honor;  in  vain  did  he  modestly  in¬ 
sist  that  be  was  ignorant  of  law  and  un¬ 
willing  to  bear  so  grave  a  responsibility. 
The  popular  current  was  too  strong;  a 
wild  yell  of  acclamation  proclaimed  him 
Judge  of  Appeal,  investing  him,  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  sphere,  with  a  power  as  supreme  as 
ever  clothed  czar  or  sultan.  The  new 
justice  did  not  wait  for  a  formal  certifi¬ 
cate  of  election,  but  proceeded  with  the 
organization  of  his  court  in  a  manner 
that  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  business  capacity.  A  clerk  and 
sheriff  were  at  once  appointed,  a  record 
opened  on  which  was  spread  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceedings  of  the  hour,  and 
when  the  court  was  in  working  order,  a 
mandamus  issued  commanding  Alcalde 
Rogers  to  appear  with  the  records  of 
his  court.  The  writ  was  disobeyed,  the 
alcalde  refusing  to  recognize  the  appel- 
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late  powers  of  the  new  court.  An  un¬ 
expected  complication  having  thus  aris¬ 
en,  the  process  was  about  to  be  enforc¬ 
ed  by  the  excited  people,  when  Justice 
Hayden,  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his 
court  amid  the  greatest  uproar,  solved 
(lie  difficulty  by  ordering  the  parties  in 
equity  to  appear  before  him  for  a  new 
trial.  Sims  dared  not  disobey,  seeing 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  high  court 
would  be  the  signal  for  popular  violence, 
and  securing  the  services  of  Orange 
Jacobs,  a  young  attorney  from  Michigan, 
promptly  responded,  and  the  trial  at 
once  went  on.  A  venire  was  issued  for 
a  jury  —  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  — 
subpoenas  issued  for  witnesses,  and  the 
case  formally  opened.  Jacobs,  of  whom 
little  was  known  except  that  he  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  quiet,  unassuming  miner, 
appeared  with  an  able  and  apparently 
exhaustive  argument,  protesting  against 
and  denying  the  extraordinary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  assumed  by  the  court  as  contrary 
to  the  organic  law  of  the  territory,  and 
therefore  against  public  policy  and  rev¬ 
olutionary ;  and  moved  that  the  case 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 
He  pleaded  as  one  wedded  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  an  abstract  science,  jealous  of 
the  law’s  infringement  for  its  own  sake; 
but  he  appealed  to  a  judge  who  sat  for 
the  dispensation  of  justice  more  than  for 
the  vindication  of  law,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  his  motion  was 
overruled.  Prim  and  Kinney  managed 
the  case  with  the  skill  of  veteran  attor¬ 
neys,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  surrounding  it  overmatch¬ 
ed  their  opponent,  who  deftly  and  cour¬ 
ageously  met  every  argument  and  sifted 
every  witness  with  all  the  adroitness  of 
a  thorough  legal  expert.  During  a  stub¬ 
born  argument  on  a  law  point  presented 
by  Jacobs,  he  became  so  earnest  as  to 
venture  to  bet  a  small  sum  that  it  was 
good  law  and  supported  by  ample  au¬ 
thority.  Kinney  sprung  to  his  feet  tri¬ 
umphantly  ;  he  knew  the  point  was  law, 


but  he  knew  his  man,  and  understood 
the  composition  of  the  jury.  Drawing 
his  buckskin  with  an  air  of  the  most 
supreme  confidence,  he  flung  three  of 
the  old-fashioned  fifty-dollar  slugs  upon 
the  tableland  demanded  the  amount  of 
his  opponent’s  bet.  It  was  bluff  against 
knowledge,  and  bluff  won.  Jacobs  was 
a  recent  immigrant,  without  “color”  in 
his  wallet,  and  responded  not;  there 
was  an  audible  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
jury,  and  the  court,  with  becoming  grav¬ 
ity,  pronounced  the  point  “not  well 
taken.”  Jacobs  fought  over  every  inch 
of  ground  and  opposed  every  effort  of 
Sprenger’s  joint  counsel  with  a  moral 
heroism,  that,  in  the  face  of  an  angry 
and  excited  crowd  of  spectators,  was  al¬ 
most  sublime ;  but  he  was  at  a  sad  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  talking  to  a  court  and 
jury  who  did  not  care  a  fig  for  law  when 
conflicting  with  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  witnesses  examined  and  the  issue 
made,  Kinney  presented  the  case  to  the 
jury.  He  dwelt  on  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  his 
property,  and  on  the  duty  every  man  owed 
to  society  in  the  protection  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  rights ;  but  it  was  when  he  refer¬ 
red  to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
two  men  that  crude  human  nature  tri¬ 
umphed  over  legal  science  and  skill. 
Drawing  a  distinction  between  partner¬ 
ships  in  civilized  communities  and  those 
in  the  wild  mining  region,  where  the  so¬ 
cial  amenities  of  life  were  uncommon, 
he  showed  the  former  to  be  mere  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  connections  among 
men,  while  the  latter  were  ties  of  broth¬ 
erhood,  sanctioned  and  prescribed  by 
custom,  and  imposing  obligations  than 
which  there  were  none  stronger.  He 
told  the  jury  that  a  man’s  partner  was 
required  to  be  his  friend,  to  sustain  him 
in  evil  and  in  good  repute,  to  share  with 
him  in  health,  to  nurse  him  in  sickness, 
to  divide  his  last  ounce  of  dust  with 
him,  and  to  stand  by  him  when  all  others 
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had  deserted  him.  He  summed  up  the 
evidence  clearly  and  forcibly,  showing 
the  jury,  who  were  becoming  each  mo¬ 
ment  more  impatient  to  render  their 
verdict,  that  Sims  had  disregarded  his 
neighbor’s  rights,  violated  the  common 
law  of  the  region,  and  robbed  and  aban¬ 
doned —  not  Sprenger — but  Sims’  part¬ 
ner.  It  was  then  that  decorum  ceased, 
and  the  honest  manhood  of  the  rough 
crowd  found  vent  in  applauding  cheers. 
The  jury  rose  and  swung  their  hats,  for¬ 
getting  the  dignity  of  their  position, 
while  Justice  Hayden  with  difficulty  re¬ 
stored  order,  and  informed  them  that  the 
case  was  only  half  tried.  It  was  now 
Jacobs’  turn.  He  rose,  quiet  and  self- 
possessed,  conscious  of  a  strong  preju¬ 
dice  against  himself  and  client,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  array  of  legal  objections  that 
under  other  circumstances  or  before  an¬ 
other  tribunal  would  have  been  most 
formidable;  but  he  forgot  that  he  was 
talking  law  to  a  court  sitting  only  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  equity,  and  he  talked 
to  listless  ears.  The  court  charged  the 
jury — an  unnecessary  proceeding,  per¬ 
haps,  so  far  as  their  understanding  of 
the  case  was  concerned,  but  necessary 
to  sustain  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
court,  which  would  have  been  infringed 
had  this  important  formula  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  charge  was  one  that 
might  be  a  model  for  higher  courts. 
His  Honor  instructed  the  jury  that  they 
must  strip  the  case  of  all  the  legal  mys¬ 
tifications  with  which  Sims’  counsel  had 
surrounded  it,  regarding  no  law  but  that 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  decide  upon 
their  belief  of  an  existing  state  of  facts 
established  by  the  testimony,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  justice  would  be 
done,  though  all  the  law  in  Christendom 
fell  to  the  ground.  And  they  did  so  de¬ 
cide  it.  At  first,  they  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  their  finding.  Some  of  them 
were  in  favor  of  recommending  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  Sims ;  others  stoutly  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Rogers  as  particeps 


criminis.  One  or  two  suggested  the 
mercy  of  the  court ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  solved  by  the  permission  of  special 
instructions.  Jacobs  again  objected,  but 
he  looked  askance  at  Kinney’s  plethoric 
buckskin,  and  his  now  feeble  protest 
was  again  overruled.  Of  course,  the 
verdict  was  for  the  complainant,  and  the 
court  at  once  ordered  his  reinstatement 
in  possession  of  his  claim,  his  share  of 
all  partnership  property,  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  all  charges  during  his  sickness. 
The  decision  was  received  with  a  deaf¬ 
ening  yell  of  applause,  amid  which  the 
court  adjourned.  It  was  then  that  the 
half- smothered  feeling  of  indignation 
against  Rogers  found  vent.  The  evi¬ 
dence  had  disclosed  unmistakable  ras¬ 
cality  and  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
that  official,  and  his  contemptuous  non- 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  court  could  not  be  passed  in  silence. 
A  low  sullen  murmur,  like  the  sweep  of 
an  approaching  storm  over  a  treeless 
prairie,  was  heard.  Knots  of  angry -men 
gathered  together;  louder  and  louder 
grew  the  tumult,  till  a  fierce,  determined 
voice  rang  out,  “Hang  him!”  and  five 
hundred  voices  hoarse  with  rage  echoed 
the  dreadful  words  that  nearly  paralyzed 
the  poor  wretch  with  terror.  It  was  a 
fearful  moment  for  Alcalde  Rogers.  The 
excited  throng  swayed  to  and  fro  like 
angry  human  waves.  The  cry  swelled 
into  maddened  fury,  and  his  life  was  not 
worth  a  minute’s  purchase,  when  Jacobs, 
Hayden,  Prim,  and  others,  sprung  among 
them,  and  begged  them  not  to  stain  the 
record  of  a  noble  day’s  work  by  the 
commission  of  a  terrible  and  unneces¬ 
sary  crime.  Fortunately,  their  counsel 
prevailed,  and  after  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  Rogers  was  allowed  his  life 
on  condition  of  his  resigning  the  alcal- 
deship,  which  he  immediately  did  with¬ 
out  a  single  demurrer,  glad  to  escape  so 
easily.  The  case,  however,  was  not 
over.  The  functions  and  existence  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  had  by  no  means 
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ceased,  and  it  appearing  that  Rogers 
was  in  possession  of  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  Sprenger  had  been  robbed, 
he  was  forced  to  disgorge  the  last  dol¬ 
lar,  which  was  only  done  by  means  of 
an  execution,  and  justice  was  satisfied. 

The  principal  parties  to  this  case  have 
disappeared  from  sight,  but  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  is  yet  fresh  among  the  old 
settlers  of  southern  Oregon,  and  the 
proceedings  therein  are  still  of  record 
in  the  archives  of  Jackson  County.  Some 
of  the  actors  in  this  little  drama  are  still 
among  us.  Jacobs,  who  stood  before 
that  exasperated  mob  and  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  sacred  principles  of  law, 
now  occupies  the  position  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Washington  Territory.  Prim 
has  been  Chief  Justice  of  Oregon,  and 
is  now  associate  Justice  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  that  State.  “Chief  Justice” 
Hayden  has  held  the  honorable  place  of 
Recorder  for  the  principal  town  of  south¬ 
ern  Oregon  for  nearly  twenty  consecu¬ 
tive,  years,  having  repeatedly  refused 
higher  honors ;  while  Kinney  has  long 
since  gone  to  plead,  in  obedience  to  a 
resistless  mandate,  before  a  higher  tri¬ 
bunal  than  all. 


The  day  of  the  Pioneer  is  over.  The 
star  that  he  followed  has  reached  its 
zenith,  and  he  can  go  no  farther.  We 
may  now  regard  him  as  a  soldier  in  the 
cause  of  human  advancement,  whose 
battles  have  been  fought  and  won,  and 
he  may  well  look  back  in  surprise  at  the 
wonderful  social  and  material  results 
that  have  followed  in  his  wake.  The 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert  have  cover¬ 
ed  up  his  footsteps,  but  the  solid  and 
substantial  foundation  laid  by  the  Pio¬ 
neer  for  the  social  structure  of  the  Far 
West  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  Separated  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  lofty  mountains  and  barren  plains 
from  the  ties  and  influences  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  these  wild  rough  men  in  the  early 
days  established  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
regulation  of  the  social  duties,  that  was 
founded  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
morality.  Without  written  law,  they 
enforced  justice,  and  decided  all  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  individual  rights  with 
that  unerring  judgment  which  springs 
from  a  keen  discrimination  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion. 


THE  MAIN  FORCE  OF  CULTURE. 


WHY  do  we  not  live  in  the  same 
filth,  ignorance,  lawlessness,  in¬ 
security,  and  brutishness,  as  our  remote 
progenitors  did?  What  influence  has 
done  most  to  lift  mankind  from  the  deg¬ 
radation  and  stagnation  of  savagism  to 
our  present  progressive  civilization  ?  Is 
there  any  one  leading  cause  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  growth  of  humani¬ 
ty,  and  if  so,  what  is  it?  To  which  is 
progress  most  indebted  —  to  war,  relig¬ 
ion,  philosophy,  civil  polity,  science,  or¬ 
namental  art,  literature,  or  industrial 
art?  All  these  questions  may  be  sum¬ 


marized  in  one :  What  is  the  main  force 
of  culture  ?  That  surely  is  an  important 
inquiry,  and  yet  there  is  no  full  discus¬ 
sion,  nor  even  any  explicit  statement  of 
it,  though  there  are  many  indirect  and 
erroneous  answers  to  it  in  our  books. 
It  is  proper  that  we  should  ascertain  and 
acknowledge  the  greatest  debt  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  know  the  source  from  which 
we  shall  receive  the  most  valuable  aid 
in  the  progress  of  the  future. 

Has  war  been  the  most  powerful  help 
of  civilization  ?  By  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
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military  profession  has,  until  very  lately, 
been  regarded  as  the  most  honorable  of 
all  occupations,  and  the  chief  path  to 
fame.  Our  historians  and  poets  have 
taken  generals  for  their  favorite  heroes,, 
and  campaigns  for  scenes  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest.  Even  famous  philosophers 
have  agreed  that  “war  is  necessary  to 
civilization.”  Those  are  the  words  of 
Victor  Cousin,  and  he  adds,  that  peace 
means  stagnation,  that  a  victory  is  the 
triumph  of  to-day’s  truth  over  yester¬ 
day’s,  that  no  battle  ever  turned  against 
the  interests  of  culture,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  war  is  the  expression  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  All  these  ideas  are  to  me 
abhorrent,  but  their  source  does  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  be  passed  without  notice. 
That  some  wars  have  exercised  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  beneficent  influence  may  be 
admitted.  Among  these  are  wars  that 
advance  a  superior  civilization,  which 
the  conquered  races  then  accept;  and, 
perhaps,  also,  the  triumphs  of  races  of 
superior  mental  energy  over  those  in  a 
higher  culture,  which  the  victors  then 
adopt  and  carry  still  farther.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
with  the  extension  of  Greek  civilization, 
over  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  Egypt;  the  subjection  of  the 
known  world  to  the  Roman  dominion; 
the  conquests  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the 
struggles  for  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  overthrow  of  feu¬ 
dalism  in  France,  and  for  the  unification 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  have  all  had  many 
good  effects,  and  deserve  to  be  regarded 
among  the  best  wars. 

A  national  appeal  to  arms  may  some¬ 
times  be  justifiable,  as  it  is  proper  for  a 
strong  and  well-armed  man  to  resist  a 
robber.  Better  some  injury  in  the  con¬ 
test,  than  submission  to  be  plundered  at 
any  future  time,  whenever  the  villain 
can  find  something  worth  taking.  The 
propriety  of  the  defense  implies  the 
wrong  of  the  aggression.  War,  as  a 
whole,  includes  both,  and  adds  to  them 


a  terrible  waste  of  life  and  property,  a 
license  for  all  crimes,  and  a  temporary 
destruction  of  the  authority  of  law,  and 
of  the  safeguards  of  morality.  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  pillage,  and  the  almost  unchecked 
sway  of  the  worst  passions,  are  the  in¬ 
variable  accompaniments  of  war,  and 
the  most  reckless  foes  of  civilization. 
The  conquerors  who  delighted  in  ag¬ 
gressive  warfare  may  for  many  years  to 
come  retain  their  pre-eminence  of  fame 
among  the  vulgar  who  have  not  outgrown 
the  influences  of  semi-barbarous  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  time  has  come  when  liter¬ 
ature  should  express  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  an  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher  could  seriously  assert,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  peace 
implies  stagnation,  and  that  new  ideas 
could  not  triumph  without  bloodshed. 
And  yet  Victor  Cousin  did  that  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  first  issued  in  1828,  and  republish¬ 
ed  by  himself  thirty  years  afterward. 
War  in  general  is  nothing  but  robbery 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  deserves  no  high¬ 
er  consideration.  Instead  of  being  the 
chief  promoter,  it  has  been  the  greatest 
enemy  of  progress. 

Is  religion,  then,  entitled  to  the  place 
of  the  best  friend  of  culture?  Many 
writers  answer,  by  implication,  at  least, 
in  the  affirmative.  In  our  common 
speech,  we  talk  of  Christendom  and 
civilization  as  almost  synonymous,  and 
assume  that  morality,  intelligence,  and 
great  national  prosperity  have  made 
equal  progress  and  have  become  almost 
conterminous  with  the  highest  forms  of 
religion.  Such  ecclesiastical  authors  as 
Bossuet  attribute  all  beneficent  progress 
since  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Gospel.  But  when  we 
look  for  the  proofs  of  causation,  we  do 
not  find  them,  nor  are  we  encouraged 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  seek  for 
them.  The  New  Testament  is  not  of¬ 
fered  to  us  as  an  assistance  in  the  ma- 
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terial  pursuits  of  this  life,  but  as  a  spir¬ 
itual  guide  to  prepare  us  for  a  hereafter. 
Fifteen  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  Christian  evangels  became  the  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  of  faith  and  morals  in 
Europe,  and  we  have  had  since  that  time 
only  four  centuries  of  civilization,  while 
for  nine  out  of  the  other  eleven  semi¬ 
barbarism  prevailed,  and  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  nations  were  decidedly  infe¬ 
rior  in  intellectual  cultivation  and  polit¬ 
ical  morality  to  Athens  in  the  period  of 
her  heathen  glory.  Faith  in  Jesus,  how¬ 
ever  superior  to  other  religions,  has  not 
by  its  mere  acceptance  prevented  the 
terrible  crimes  of  the  Inquisition  and 
Church  wars,  and  has  not  protected 
such  nations  as  Abyssinia,  and  did  not 
protect  certain  communities  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  from  remaining  stationary  for  a 
long  period  in  a  barbarous  condition. 
Besides,  Christianity  did  not  appear  on 
the  field  of  human  life  until  after  civili¬ 
zation  had  made  great  advances. 

Has  philosophy  been  the  main  force 
of  culture?  Draper  and  Buckle  assume 
that  it  has.  The  former  divides  his  his¬ 
tory  of  The  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe  into  periods  named  after  the 
predominant  philosophical  tendencies, 
as  if  they  were  the  most  important  facts 
in  progress.  He  treats  of  the  ages  of 
faith,  inquiry,  and  doubt,  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  time*,  as  if  advance  in  phi¬ 
losophy  were  the  chief  cause  of  ad¬ 
vance  in  civilization.  The  same  idea 
has  been  inferred,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
from  Lecky’s  remark,  that  during  more 
than  three  centuries  “the  decadence  of 
theological  influence  has  been  one  of 
the  most  invariable  signs  and  measures 
of  our  progress.”  Buckle  says  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  method  has  the  highest  place 
in  every  department  of  knowledge  that 
has  been  generalized  into  laws,  and  is 
not  only  far  above  science  and  art,  but 
is  of  “supreme  importance.”  Among 
the  most  famous  philosophers  of  meth¬ 
od  have  been  Plato,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schel- 


ling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  Hamilton  ;  and 
yet  what  has  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of 
them  together,  taught  us?  Only  those 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  met¬ 
aphysics  can  answer.  General  readers 
have  a  clearer  conception  of  some  of  the 
teachings  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke, 
Comte,  and  Spencer,  but  nothing  save 
professional  vanity  could  attribute  to 
them  any  great,  much  less  predominant, 
influence  on  human  life.  I  mmense  claims 
have  been  made  for  Bacon  as  the  father 
of  inductive  philosophy  and  of  modern 
science,  but  with  little  truth.  Inductive 
investigation  had  not  only  been  prac¬ 
ticed  previously,  but  had  been  clearly 
explained  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Bacon 
was  the  first  to  write  an  eloquent  book 
about  it,  and  general  readers  and  crit¬ 
ics,  who  admired  rhetoric  and  knew  lit¬ 
tle  of  scientific  history,  puffed  him  up  as 
the  wisest  of  mankind.  The  rules  of 
induction  bear  the  same  relation  to  sci¬ 
ence  that  those  of  rhetoric  do  to  elo¬ 
quence.  The  scientists  and  orators  un¬ 
derstood  and  applied  them,  and  after¬ 
ward  the  generalizers  wrote  them  out. 
The  chief  task  of  philosophers  in  all 
ages  has  been  to  explain  the  character 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  late 
years  we  have  learned  that  they  wasted 
most  of  their  labor  because  they  did  not 
know  that  psychology  was  a  branch  of 
physiology,  and  that  they  could  not  make 
any  safe  progress  without  the  study  of 
the  brain  as  the  material  organ  of  thought 
and  sensation.  The  philosophy  of  the 
present  is  a  repudiation  of  most  of  that 
of  the  past. 

Civil  polity  has  rendered  great  service 
to  mankind.  It  gives  us  relative  securi¬ 
ty  of  person  and  property,  freedom  of 
industry  and  speech,  equality  of  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  religious  rights,  and  free 
access  to  many  spheres  of  ambition. 
Each  of  those  nations  which  have  play¬ 
ed  a  great  part  in  history,  including 
Athens,  Sparta,  Macedon,  Carthage, 
Rome,  Venice,  Holland,  England,  Ger- 
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many,  and  the  American  Union,  had  or 
has  some  excellent  features  in  its  politi¬ 
cal  constitution,  and  to  these  much  of 
its  prosperity  and  power  can  be  traced. 
On  the  o.ther  hand,  the  remark  must  be 
made  that  most  governments  have  been 
extremely  defective,  and  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  progress  has  been  to  reform  the 
class  oppressions  established  by  war, 
organized  by  a  wicked  polity,  and  sanc¬ 
tified  by  the  priests  of  barbarous  creeds. 
Wise  civil  polity  is  indispensable  to  the 
highest  civilization,  but  the  wisdom 
among  statesmen  has  not  yet  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  entitle  their  profession  to  rank 
as  more  serviceable  than  any  other. 

Science  occupied  a  low  position  until 
of  late  years ;  and  great  and  honorable 
as  it  is  now,  does  not  deserve  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  leading  influence  in  cult¬ 
ure.  Neither  can  that  place  be  given  to 
ornamental  art  or  general  literature. 
Authorship  exercises  an  immense  pow¬ 
er  in  the  world,  and  gains  more  every 
day.  It  encroaches  on  the  pulpit  and 
the  parliament;  it  instructs,  entertains, 
guides,  and  consoles  the  entire  intellect¬ 
ual  world;  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
fearful  punishments  of  guilt,  and  the 
sweetest  rewards  of  merit.  It  embodies 
the  experience,  the  learning,  the  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  wit  of  our  race;  it  gives 
voice  to  their  noblest  thoughts  and  most 
generous  emotions ;  it  adapts  itself  to 
every  taste  and  to  every  capacity;  it  is 
prepared  to  teach  and  to  amuse  every¬ 
body.  While  it  is  mighty  for  good,  it  is 
almost  powerless  for  evil.  It  has  often 
defended,  but  has  never  established  or 
strengthened  a  great  abuse.  Impartial 
and  well  -  informed  reason  always  leads 
us  toward  the  right,  and  a  free  press 
enlightens  us,  and  prepares  us  for  reform. 
Despotism  and  superstition  have  it  in 
holy  horror,  and  their  hatred  is  one  of 
its  highest  recommendations.  But  gen¬ 
eral  literature,  as  a  great  power,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  has  not 
been  the  most  efficient  aid  of  progress. 

VOL.  12.  —  16. 


The  main  force  of  culture  is  industrial 
art.  It  has  been  and  still  is  considered, 
by  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  civil¬ 
ized  nations  and  of  their  writers,  as  de¬ 
grading.  The  laborers  and  the  skilled 
artisans  have  been  kept  in  slavery,  while 
their  oppressors  have  been  proud  of  the 
gaudy  clothing,  the  heavy  rings,  the 
cumbrous  bracelets,  the  delicate  com¬ 
plexions,  the  soft  hands,  the  long  nails, 
and  the  small  feet  that  advertised  their 
idle  habits  and  their  exemption  from 
the  necessity  of  work.  Even  Shak- 
speare,  who  has  a  keen  sympathy  with 
nearly  every  proper  feeling,  seems  to 
show  the  common  contempt  for  the 
“base  mechanic.”  It  was  in  harmony 
with  this  degradation  of  industrial  art 
that  the  military  profession,  its  especial 
enemy,  and  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
the  leading  employments,  was  held  to 
be  the  only  honorable  career. 

What  has  industry  done  for  mankind  ? 
The  question  might  almost  be,  what  has 
it  not  done?  It  enabled  the  first  sav¬ 
ages  to  make  the  flint  knives,  the  stone 
axes  and  mortars,  the  bows,  arrows, 
spears,  slings,  harpoons,  nets,  boats, 
huts,  fire-sticks,  and  digging-sticks  (the 
earliest  implements  of  tillage),  without 
which  they  could  not  have  raised  them¬ 
selves  above  the  level  of  the  brute.  It 
enabled  the  stone-age  savages  to  smelt 
copper  and  tin  and  unite  them  in  a  hard, 
elastic  alloy  fit  for  swords,  spear-heads, 
arrow-heads,  helmets,  breast  -  plates, 
shields,  chisels,  hoes,  plow-points,  ham¬ 
mers,  axes,  and  knives.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,,  did  men  have  durable  dwell¬ 
ings  of  cut  stone,  productive  tillage  with 
the  capacity  to  maintain  many  people 
in  a  small  area,  cities,  national  organ¬ 
izations,  laws,  well -disciplined  armies, 
systematic  civil  polity,  religion,  and  or¬ 
namental  art.  Several  thousand  years 
elapsed  before  this  beneficent  industrial 
spirit,  which  had  first  taught  the  savage 
to  fashion  tools  of  stone  and  then  ele¬ 
vated  him  to  the  bronze  age,  raised  him 
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to  the  age  of  iron  by  teaching  him  to 
smelt,  forge,  temper,  and  weld  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  If  the  useful 
arts  had  done  nothing  for  man  but  to 
teach  him  how  to  work  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron,  they  would  deserve  the  credit 
of  laying  the  indispensable  foundation 
of  all  our  culture,  and  thus  doing  more 
for  us  than  any  other  branch  of  human 
employment  has  done.  But  their  serv¬ 
ice  did  not  cease  there.  It  has  con¬ 
tinued  and  still  continues  with  increas¬ 
ing  beneficence.  If  we  should  divide 
culture  into  a  dozen  eras  instead  of  only 
into  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages, 
we  should  have  to  designate  nearly  all 
of  them  from  industrial  events.  The  sail¬ 
ing-vessel,  the  mold -board  which  turns 
over  the  furrow  of  the  plow,  the  water¬ 
wheel,  the  magnetic  needle,  gunpowder, 
the  paper-mill,  movable  type,  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  the  telescope,  the  micro¬ 
scope,  the  quadrant,  the  chronometer,  the 
steam-engine,  the  steamboat,  the  steam- 
railroad,  the  steam-blast  in  smelting-fur¬ 
naces,  the  puddling-furnace,  the  rolling- 
mill,  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  a 
thousand  kinds  —  these  are  triumphs  of 
industry,  and  the  main  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  modern  over  ancient  civil¬ 
ization.  It  is  the  workingman,  not  the 
soldier,  the  priest,  the  statesman,  the 
philosopher,  the  scientist,  the  artist,  nor 
the  author,  who  has  given  us  not  only 
the  foundation,  but  also  most  of  the  su¬ 
perstructure,  of  our  culture. 

And  yet  there  are  men  who  tell  us 
that  our  age  is  “too  materialistic  ;  ”  that 
it  is  not  so  spiritual  as  past  centuries 
were ;  that  the  coarser  are  stifling  the 
finer  elements  of  our  nature ;  and  that 
philosophy,  religion,  and  aesthetics  are 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  out  by  science 
and  machinery.  These  anachronistic 
complainants  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  remote  time ;  they  were  bred  in  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  schools,  and  their 
minds  were  petrified  when  they  left  col¬ 
lege  ;  they  have  not  caught  the  spirit  of 


our  time,  do  not  understand  it,  and  are 
literally  hostile  to  it.  They  are  familiar 
with  a  hundred  gods  and  heroes  of  Gre¬ 
cian  mythology,  but  have  scarcely  heard 
of  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  modern 
industry.  The  names  of  Cort,  Neilson, 
Nasmyth,  Cartwright,  Crompton,  Ten- 
nent,  Sennefelder,  and  Trevethick,  are 
strange  to  their  ears.  They  remember 
those  of  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
Whitney,  Stephenson,  and  Fulton,  but 
have  no  clear  idea  of  what  any  one  of  them 
did  for  progress.  The  mention  of  the  iron 
mold -board,  the  puddling -furnace,  and 
the  hot-blast,  suggests  to  them  no  great 
services  to  humanity.  They  may  have 
heard  that  iron  arms  do  far  more  work 
than  all  human  muscles,  but  the  vast 
importance  of  this  fact  for  the  present, 
and  its  overwhelming  significance  for 
the  future,  make  no  impression  on  their 
brains.  Their  eyes  are  turned  back¬ 
ward,  not  forward.  They  are  lamenting 
the  time  when  Plato  taught  in  the  acad¬ 
emy,  or  when  Peter  the  Hermit  mus¬ 
tered  his  crusaders  for  the  Holy  Land. 
They  can  not  see  that,  as  industrial  art 
has  given  us  the  high  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  this  century,  it 
will  give  a  vastly  higher  one  for  the 
next.  Let  them  lament  if  they  will,  but 
at  the  same  time  stand  aside  for  the  men 
of  the  new  time,  believers  in  labor  and 
progress,  the  knights  of  the  hammer 
and  the  plow,  the  Titans  of  steam  and 
steel. 

Schiller,  in  an  eloquent  passage,  said, 
eighty  years  ago,  that  the  artist  should 
be  snatched  when  a  suckling  from  the 
breast  of  his  mother  by  a  beneficent  di¬ 
vinity,  nursed  with  the  milk  of  a  better 
time,  and  bred  to  his  full  stature  under 
a  distant  Grecian  sky.  This  was  written 
when  Goethe  was  a  young  man,  and  By¬ 
ron  a  child  —  when  modern  romance, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  physiology,  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  labor-saving  proc¬ 
esses  of  working  iron  and  textile  fibres, 
were  in  their  beginnings  —  when  histor- 
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ical  criticism,  Egyptology,  comparative 
philology,  and  steam  locomotion  had 
not  reached  a  beginning,  and  when  the 
nineteeth  century  had  not  opened  with 
its  unparalleled  galaxy  of  historians, 
poets,  political,  social,  and  ethical  phi¬ 
losophers,  novelists,  critics,  essayists, 
and  scientists.  Before  these  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  literature  pale  their  in¬ 
effectual  fires.  If  Schiller  were  alive 
now  he  would  adopt  the  opinions  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  regard  to  what 
knowledge  is  most  worth,  and  advise 
the  mother  to  suckle  her  hopeful  son  at 
the- breast  of  a  locomotive,  give  him 
microscopes,  telescopes,  spectroscopes, 
galvanic  batteries,  and  paleontological 
fossils  for  playthings  before  the  era  of 
trowsers,  then  steamboats,  steam -cars, 


spinning -mules,  power -looms,  rolling- 
mills,  and  steam-hammers  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  boyhood,  turning  him  out  at 
last  as  a  full-grown  man,  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  and  expert  in  all  the  skill  of 
England — a  good  worker  in  iron,  wood, 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk — a  master  ma¬ 
chinist,  carpenter,  civil  and  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  metallurgist  and  chemist  —  and 
besides  incidentally  educated  to  delight 
in  all  the  higher  aesthetical  occupations 
and  relaxations,  to  appreciate  at  their  full 
value  all  the  fair  genialities  of  social  re¬ 
finement  and  generous  emotion,  to  re¬ 
spect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  other 
men,  and  to  zealously  labor  for  that 
equality  which  is  to  be  the  best  school 
of  morality  and  the  sphere  in  which  hu¬ 
manity  will  have  its  fullest  development. 
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WITH  that  sagacity  which  char¬ 
acterized  Father  Junipero  and 
his  Franciscan  associates,  and  guided 
all  their  movements  upon  their  advent 
to  their  missionary  field  in  Alta  Califor¬ 
nia,  a  century  ago,  they  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  to  the  culture  of  many  of  the 
semi-tropical  fruits  with  which  they 
were  familiar  in  Spain  and  Mexico. 
Wherever  these  devoted  men  planted 
the  cross  in  the  new  territory  they  had 
undertaken  to  Christianize,  there  also 
they  immediately  sowed  the  seed  or 
planted  the  seedling  of  some  semi-trop¬ 
ical  fruit.  If  they  introduced  but  few 
varieties,  those  few  were  of  the  most 
valuable  character,  comprising  the  vine, 
olive,  lemon,  fig,  peach,  and  orange;  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  culture  of  these 
in  Spain  and  Mexico,  enabled  them  to 
prosecute  their  experiments  with  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  most  of  those 


disasters  which  not  infrequently  blight 
the  efforts  of  experimentalists  in  fruit¬ 
growing  in  California  at  the  present  day. 
Their  success  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  remnants  of  orchards  still  in  thrifty 
bearing. 

Of  the  various  fruits  introduced  by 
them,  the  orange  is,  in  every  respect, 
the  most  valuable.  Their  first  experi¬ 
ments  in  its  culture  were  probably  made 
at  San  Diego,  upon  the  establishment 
there  of  the  first  settlement  in  their  new 
field  of  missionary  labor.  Adjacent  to 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  Mission 
San  Diego  buildings,  which  are  about 
six  miles  north  of  the  present  city,  there 
exist  the  remnants  of  what  was  once  a 
flourishing  orchard.  The  original  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  orchard  are  yet  distinctly  de¬ 
fined  by  adobe  walls,  and  embrace  an 
area  of  about  twenty  acres,  or  within 
about  two  acres  and  a  fraction  of  all  that 
isnow  known  as  the  Mission  San  Diego 
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lands.  Originally  this  orchard  contain¬ 
ed  orange,  peach,  and  olive  trees ;  but, 
unfortunately,  during  some  of  the  many 
changes  which  occurred  in  its  tenancy 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  mission 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  cattle 
broke  into  the  inclosure  and  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  browse  the  trees.  The  olives 
only  have  survived  these  depredations. 
Although  the  only  living  orange-trees 
planted  by  Father  Junipero  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  or 'their  immediate  successors, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mission  gardens 
at  San  Gabriel,  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  at  Old  San  Bernardino,  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County,  there  are  traditional  ev¬ 
idences  of  orange -groves  having  been 
planted  by  them  and  flourishing  at  the 
mission  settlements  of  San  Luis  Rey 
and  Sari  Buenaventura,  which  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  decay  of  those  vener¬ 
able  institutions.  The  orange  -  trees 
growing  in  the  mission  orchard  at  San 
Gabriel  are  the  oldest  in  the  State — say 
from  seventy  to  eighty  years  of  age; 
still  they  are  as  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
prolific  as  ever. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  demon¬ 
stration  thus  early,  by  the  Franciscan 
friars,  of  the  feasibility  of  successfully 
cultivating  the  orange-tree  in  Alta  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  develop  this  branch  of  po¬ 
mology.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  successors  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  founders,  and  the  indolence  of  the 
native  Californians,  and  partly  to  the  er¬ 
roneous  belief  which  obtained  that  the 
tree  would  not  thrive  outside  of  the  few 
favored  spots  selected  by  Father  Juni¬ 
pero.  The  latter  belief  was  even  shared 
in  by  American  settlers  long  after  the 
cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States.  B.  D.  Wilson,  of  Lake  Vine¬ 
yard,  Los  Angeles  County,  is  credited 
with  having  been  the  first  to  muster  suf¬ 
ficient  courage  to  imitate  and  extend  the 
example  set  by  the  missionary  fathers. 


The  grove  of  600  trees,  from  which  he 
derives  the  greater  portion  of  his  large 
income,  is  the  result  of  the  venture  made 
by  him  in  orange  culture  twenty -three 
years  ago.  Lake  Vineyard  being  in  the 
same  valley  as  the  San  Gabriel  Mission 
orchard,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  latter,  the  success  of  his  enterprise 
was  by  no  means  regarded  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
in  orange  culture  in  other  sections  of 
the  State.  It  is  currently  reported  that 
by  the  purest  accident  it  was  discovered 
the  tree  would  grow  and  bear  fruit  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Valley,  separated  from 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  by  a  very  nar¬ 
row  ridge  of  low  hills.  Tradition  has  it 
that  this  accident  was  the  carting  of  the 
stump  of  an  orange-tree  from  the  old 
mission  orchard  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
it  sprouted  and  bore  fruit,  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  natives.  It  was  soon 
after  this  discovery  —  about  eighteen 
years  ago  —  that  the  late  Alfonzo  Wolf- 
skill,  an  extensive  land -owner  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  happened  to  be 
strolling  on  one  of  the  wharves  of  San 
Francisco,  at  which  a  schooner,  just  in 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  was  dis¬ 
charging  her  cargo  of  oranges.  Much 
of  the  fruit  was  in  an  unmarketable  con¬ 
dition,  and  was  being  cast  overboard. 
Mr.  Wolfskill  conceived  the  idea  of  pur¬ 
chasing  these  rotten  oranges  for  seed, 
which  he  did  for  a  mere  song.  Ship¬ 
ping  his  purchase  by  the  first  vessel  to 
his  southern  home,  he  had  the  seed  at 
once  extracted,  and  subsequently  sown. 
It  was  from  the  seedlings  thus  obtained 
that  he  planted  out  thirty  acres  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Wolfskill  Orchard, 
embracing  1,600  full -bearing  trees — the 
largest  full-bearing  orange-grove  in  the 
State — situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  may  be  dated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  orange  culture,  as  a  business, 
in  southern  California.  It  is  really  in¬ 
teresting  now  to  recall  and  chronicle 
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the  critical  stages  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Wolfskill’s  experiment,  when  he  was 
threatened  with  losing  his  well -merited 
reward  and  the  inheritance  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
seedlings  were  planted,  and  yet  there 
were  no  signs  of  fruit.  Mr.  Wolfskill’s 
weakness  was  his  purse.  Vines  which 
had  been  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  orange  -  plants  were  yielding  hand¬ 
some  returns,  and  the  question  of  up¬ 
rooting  the  latter  and  planting  vines  in 
their  stead  was  seriously  considered  by 
him  and  freely  discussed  with  his  friends. 
Patience,  however,  prevailed  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  cupidity,  and  success  followed. 
Since  then,  orange  culture  has  extended 
considerably  in  the  valleys  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Gabriel,  the  Wolfskill 
grove  and  nursery  being  the  parents  of 
the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the 
groves  in  the  former  valley,  and  the 
Wilson  and  mission  orchards  those  of 
the  latter — a  fact  which  may  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  size  and  in  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  two  kinds,  one  being  sprung 
from  Mexican  stock,  and  the  other  from 
that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyor-General  of  the  State  of  California 
—  for  1872  —  the  number  of  bearing  or¬ 
ange-trees  is  placed  in  1871  at  50,156, 
and  in  1872  at  72,247.  This  is  evident¬ 
ly  incorrect.  The  number  of  bearing 
orange-trees  growing'in  the  State,  out¬ 
side  of  Los  Angeles  County,  probably 
does  not  exceed  1,000.  The  assessor 
of  that  county,  in  his  report  for  1871-2, 
places  the  total  number  of  bearing  or¬ 
ange-trees  at  34,300;  and  in  his  returns 
for  1872-3  at  34,700,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  not  over  36,000 
bearing  orange-trees  throughout  the 
State.  These  latter  figures  represent 
the  result  of  twenty- three  years’  labor 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  by  a  very  few 
individuals. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  orange 
culture  has  not  made  greater  progress 


in#  California.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
eradicate  the  impression  which  had  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  horticulturists,  that 
the  orange-tree  could  not  thrive  outside 
the  hearing  of  the  silver  bells  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission.  Then,  again,  there 
was  the  delay  between  the  planting  of 
the  seed  and  the  bearing  of  the  tree, 
which  most  fruit-growers  had  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  means  to  endure. 
Furthermore,  as  the  orange  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  converted  into  the  many 
forms  in  which  other  fruits  are  preserv¬ 
ed,  it  was  regarded  as  having  a  limited 
market — one  which  might  be  very  easily 
overstocked,  perhaps  before  the  plants 
they  would  set  out  would  bear,  in  which 
case  their  abor  would  be  in  vain.  Even 
now,  these  prejudices  are  operating 
against  an  expansion  of  the  business. 
There  are  many  horticulturists  in  the 
southern  counties  who  are  still  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  belief  that  the  orange  can 
not  be  raised  outside  of  that  section  of 
the  State.  A  few  illustrations  of  exper¬ 
iments  that  have  succeeded  elsewhere 
will  suffice  to  dispel  this  false  impres¬ 
sion. 

E.  J.  Hooper,  in  the  California  Hor¬ 
ticulturist ,  mentions  a  twelve -year -old 
orange-tree  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Glaucauf,  in  the  town  of  Oroville — 
seventy  miles  northward  from  Sacra¬ 
mento —  which  bore  and  ripened,  last 
year,  400  as  fine  oranges  as  were  ev¬ 
er  produced  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  same  writer  refers  to  another  tree, 
growing  at  Bidwell’s  Bar,  six  miles  north 
of  Oroville,  which  bore  during  the  same 
year  1,500  oranges.  There  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  number  of  young  fruit -bearing 
orange-trees  growing  on  the  capitol 
grounds  at  Sacramento.  General  M. 
G.  Vallejo  has  in  his  orchard  at  Sono¬ 
ma  sixty- three  orange-trees  sixteen 
years  old,  and  fifty  trees  ranging  from 
nine  to  fifteen  years  old — making  in  all 
1 13  trees — bearing  fruit.  The  former, 
General  Vallejo  says,  yield  from  1,500  to 
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2,000  large,  ripe,  juicy,  and  very  palata¬ 
ble  oranges  per  tree  per  annum.  This 
orange -grove  also  embraces  200  trees 
under  nine  years  of  age,  which  are  not 
yet  fruit -bearing.  Dr.  F.  Strentzel,  of 
Martinez,  whose  place  is  in  a  little  val¬ 
ley  only  three  miles  from  the  straits  of 
the  upper  bay,  has  a  grove  of  forty  bear¬ 
ing  trees,  twenty  years  old.  He  tells 
the  story  of  his  experiments  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  private  letter: 

“My  efforts  in  orange  culture  date 
from  the  year  1853,  when  I  bought  some 
large  and  fine -flavored  oranges  and  a 
few  Sicily  lemons  in  San  Francisco, 
planted  the  seed  in  boxes,  and  raised 
them  in  my  tent  home.  They  grew  lux¬ 
uriantly,  more  so  indeed  than  any  I  have 
planted  since.  The  young  trees  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  orchard  nursery,  even 
with  the  best  shelter  and  care  I  could 
afford,  were  nipped  by  the  frost  for  sev¬ 
eral  winters,  and  thus  retarded  in  their 
growth.  (Here  let  me  observe  that  the 
decade  from  1853  to  1863  had  several 
colder  winters  than  the  one  following.) 
Eventually,  I  formed  on  the  knoll  where 
my  house  stands,  a  grove  of  forty  trees, 
which  withstood  several  hard  winters 
very  well.  Some  of  them  came  into 
bearing  when  under  ten  years  old.  They 
are  now  well  set  with  fruit.  This  is 
mostly  thick-skinned,  a  deep  orange  in 
color,  and  having  a  sweet  and  spicy- 
flavored  flesh.” 

Two  years  ago,  Dr.  Strentzel  exhib¬ 
ited  some  of  his  oranges  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento.  These  exhibits 
were  a  two -years’  growth,  and  had  as¬ 
sumed  extraordinary  dimensions  on  that 
account.  The  exhibitor  jocularly  an¬ 
nounced  them  as  “  Contra  Costa  Squash¬ 
es,”  for  which  they  were  subsequently 
mistaken  by  the  judges,  who  awarded 
the  premium  to  a  triplet  of  oranges  from 
Sonoma,  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
At  San  Lorenzo,  in  Akmeda  County, 
there  are  ten  fruit-bearing  orange-trees 
owned  by  Mr.  Lewellyn,  which  are  now 


sixteen  years  old.  These  trees  have 
been  so  much  neglected  that  their  growth 
has  been  stunted,  and  they  present  a 
scrubby  appearance ;  nevertheless  they 
bear  an  annual  crop  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  oranges  per  tree.  With  proper  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  year,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  during  the  dry  season,  they  could 
be  made  to  double  their  yield  and  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  A  still  more  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  adaptability  to 
orange  culture  of  other  portions  of  the 
State  than  those  districts  already  de¬ 
voted  to  it  in  the  southern  counties,  is 
found  in  the  success  of  J.  R.  Wolfskill, 
of  Putah  Creek,  Solano  County,  a  broth¬ 
er  of  the  late  Alfonzo  Wolfskill,  the 
father  of  orange  culture  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Valley.  The  fruit  of  this  orchard 
ripens  every  year  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  month  sooner  than  the  oranges  in 
the  groves  of  Los  Angeles  County.  It 
is  the  same  way  with  peaches,  grapes, 
and  other  fruits,  some  of  which  have 
actually  been  shipped  south  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  sale,  several  weeks  before  sim¬ 
ilar  fruit  there  had  ripened  enough  to 
be  marketable.  On  the  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  a  consignment  of  350  oranges 
from  the  Putah  Creek  orchard  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  San  Francisco,  all  of  which 
were  as  large  and  ripe  as  the  Sunny- 
slope  orange  —  the  best  in  the  southern 
counties  —  is  in  the  month  of  February, 
two  months  later. 

All  the  localities  above-mentioned  are 
situated  at  distances  of  40#  miles  and 
upward  north  of  Los  Angeles,  and  es¬ 
tablish  beyond  question  the  possibility 
of  profitably  cultivating  the  orange-tree 
in  the  open  air  in  those  sections  of  the 
State.  The  orange-tree  is  really  a  much 
hardier  plant  than  it  is  popularly  credit¬ 
ed  with  being.  The  delicate  texture  of 
the  orange-blossom  is  highly  suggestive 
of  tenderness  and  fragility.  And  yet  it 
thrives  uninjured  in  this  State  where 
the  vines  suffer  greatly  from  frost.  Dur¬ 
ing  last  spring,  the  frosts  were  so  severe 
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in  the  southern  counties  that  the  vine- 
blossoms  in  the  yards  at  Anaheim,  and 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  extensively  destroyed,  resulting  in 
the  harvesting  of  only  about  half  an  or¬ 
dinary  crop;  but  the  orange-trees  in  the 
same  localities  were  uninjured,  and  the 
crop  of  oranges  now  being  marketed  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  year  of  plenty  in  the 
past.  The  exemption  of  the  orange- 
tree  is  probably  due  partly  to  its  thick 
foliage,  which  protects  the  tender  shoots, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  blossoms 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  until  the  season  of  frosts  is  over. 
These  facts  would  naturally  suggest  that 
where  the  climate,  in  this  State,  admits 
of  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine 
without  artificial  protection,  the  soil  be¬ 
ing  equally  as  well  adapted,  there  the 
orange-tree  will  bear  fruit  abundantly 
also.  It  may  be  added,  that  several  in¬ 
stances  are  known  of  the  successful 
open-air  culture  of  the  orange  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  not  alone 
in  the  foot-hills,  where  the  climate  is  as 
warm  as  in  the  valley,  and  the  liability 
to  frost  even  less,  but  as  high  as  the 
heavy  pine  region,  at  an  elevation  of 
2,500  to  3,500  feet,  where  snow  falls  in 
winter. 

A  careful  examination  into  the  facts 
relative  to  the  supply  and  demand  of 
oranges,  will  tend  to  convince  one  that 
the  fears  pretty  extensively  entertained 
of  an  overstocked  market  are  about  as 
groundless  as  the  estimate  of  the  area 
adapted  to  orange  culture  is  erroneous. 
At  present,  San  Francisco,  and  a  few  of 
the  interior  towns  and  cities  in  the  State, 
accessible  by  rail,  are  the  only  markets 
of  this  fruit.  The  total  consumption  is 
a  trifle  less  than  ten  million  oranges  per 
annum.  During  a  great  portion  of  the 
period  in  which  the  orange  has  figured 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  an  article  of  con¬ 
sumption,  the  main  supply  was  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Mexico,  the  Society  and  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  With  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  orange  culture  in  the  southern 
counties,  the  foreign  imports  have  cor¬ 
respondingly  diminished,  until  in  1872 
the  number  of  oranges  received  at  San 
Francisco  from  Los  Angeles  and  from 
abroad  was  about  equal.  According  to 
the  returns  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Hewitt,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Pedro  Railroad,  over  which  line  almost 
the  entire  crop  of  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty  passes,  there  were  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  during  the  orange  season  of 
1871-2,  21,008  boxes  of  oranges,  con¬ 
taining  an  average  of  about  200  oranges 
per  box,  or  a  total  of  4,201,600.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1872-3,  when  there 
was  a  short  crop,  the  number  of  boxes 
shipped  was  only  16,582,  or,  allowing  an 
average  of  100  oranges  to  the  box,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  corres¬ 
pondingly  greater  with  its  numerical 
decrease,  a  total  of  1,658,200  oranges. 
A  gentleman  intimately  connected  with 
the  orange  trade  has,  for  the  last  three 
years,  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
number  of  oranges  received  in  San 

Francisco,  by  the  steamers  from  south¬ 
ern  California,  and  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

Oranges  received  during  18.70-1 . 1,665,450 

“  “  “  1871-2 . 4.701,387 

“  “  “  1872-3 . 1, 575.43S 

There  were  received  from  foreign 
ports  during  the  year  1872,  4,994,948 
oranges,  while  the  receipts  during  1873 
did  not  probably  exceed  4,000,000.  The 
diminution  in  the  imports  during  last 
year  are  due  partly  to  a  combination 
of  the  importers  of  Tahitian  oranges, 
whereby  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  arrival  of  vessels  with  cargoes  of  or¬ 
anges  only  at  stated  periods,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  an  inflated  mar¬ 
ket,  and  partly  to  a  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  that  class  of  oranges. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  with  no  further  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  State,  and  with¬ 
out  any  better  facilities  for  reaching 
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those  districts  therein,  and  on  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  now  too  re¬ 
mote  for  the  shipment  of  the  fruit,  there 
is  room  for  at  least  double  the  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  fruit  at  home,  without 
any  danger  of  affecting  its  market  value. 

This  presumption  is  warranted,  from 
the  fact  that  the  native  orange,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  superiority  over  the 
imported,  which  deteriorates  materially 
during  the  long  voyage  it  has  to  un¬ 
dergo,  always  commands  a  much  higher 
price,  and  a  greater  production  would 
correspondingly  diminish  foreign  im¬ 
portations.  The  great  loss  in  foreign 
fruit  from  decomposition  during  its 
transit  from  the  sources  of  supply  to 
this  market,  is  also  against  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  it  can  continue  to  compete  with 
the  native  product.  This  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  upward  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  cargo,  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  orange  is  well-ripened  at 
the  time  of  its  collection.  Importa¬ 
tions  of  foreign-grown  oranges  are  con¬ 
sequently  destined,  at  an  early  day,  to 
discontinue  altogether.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  is,  however,  opening  new 
and  never -failing  markets,  while  the 
constant  income  ^nd  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  promise  to  keep  far  in  advance  of 
the  prospective  supply  of  native -grown 
oranges. 

This  article  would  scarcely  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  profits  —  the  drawbacks  and 
allurements — incident  to  orange  culture. 
The  experiments  that  have  already  been 
carried  out  furnish  the  required  data. 
As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  so  far  as 
the  climate  is  concerned,  the  territory 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  orange- 
tree  in  California  is  extensive,  but  there 
are  considerations  of  soil  which  contract 
these  limits  very  materially.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that 
the  orange-tree  requires  a  rich,  porous 
oam,  having  a  capacity  to  absorb  moist¬ 


ure,  and  possessing  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
cellent  drainage.  The  tendency  of  the 
adobe  soil  to  bake,  and  thus  strangulate 
the  trees,  utterly  unfits  it  for  this  culture, 
while  the  soil  in  many  localities  is  just 
the  thing  in  every  particular  excepting 
that  of  a  free  drainage.  Lacking  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  tap-root  of  the  tree,  which  shoots 
downward,  soon  rots,  and  the  trunk  de¬ 
cays.  Dr.  Shaw,  an  experienced  orange 
culturist  in  Los  Angeles,  who  has  de¬ 
voted  much  of  the  last  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  to  this  particular  branch 
of  industry,  thinks  that  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  plan  by  means  of  which  these 
moist  lands  may  be  made  available.  It 
consists  in  cutting  the  tap-root  of  the 
sapling  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top- 
shoot,  at  the  time  of  setting  out,  which 
prevents  it  from  growing  downward,  and 
causes  the  feeders  to  spread  near  the 
surface,  close  enough  to  receive  the 
warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays.  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  longev¬ 
ity  of  such  trees,  which  time  only  can 
resolve. 

Good  land,  well-adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  orange-tree,  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  Los  Angeles  County,  outside 
of  the  city,  for  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre, 
upon  which  water  needful  for  irrigation 
is  flowing.  Ten  acres  of  land  is  as 
much  as  one  man  can  properly  till,  and 
insures  its  owner  an  independence  when 
under  a  bearing  orange -grove.  To  in¬ 
close  this  tract  of  ten  acres,  with  a  good 
redwood  hog -fence  of  rough  pickets, 
would  require  an  outlay  of  about  $300. 
Orange -plants  are  to  be  obtained  from 
professional  nurserymen  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates :  at  six  years  of  age,  seven  to 
eight  feet  in  height,  $60  per  dozen;  five 
years  of  age,  six  to  seven  feet  in  height, 
$40  to  $48  per  dozen,  $300  per  100;  four 
years  of  age,  five  to  six  feet  in  height, 
$36  per  dozen,  $  1 50  per  100  ;  three  years 
of  age,  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  $6  to 
$12  per  dozen,  $40  to  $60  per  100;  two 
years  of  age,  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
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$3  to  $20  per  100;  one  year  of  age,  $40 
per  thousand. 

Some  of  the  older  orange-groves  have 
from  seventy -five  to  ninety  trees  to  the 
acre  —  as,  for  instance,  that  of  B.  D. 
Wilson,  which  covers  an  area  of  only 
seven  acres,  and  contains  six  hundred 
trees.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  cult- 
urists  now,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  trees 
to  the  acre  is  sufficient,  which  will  allow 
space  between  the  rows  for  sunlight, 
air  currents,  and  weeding  purposes.  To 
one  with  limited  capital,  willing  to  wait 
a  few  years  for  the  harvest,  two -year- 
old  orange -plants  would  be  the  most 
profitable  to  purchase,  for  these  reasons  : 
they  would  cost  less ;  the  risks  attend¬ 
ing  transplantation  would  be  less;  and 
it  would  be  easier  to  replace  the  natural 
percentage  of  loss.  Grafted  and  bud¬ 
ded  trees  are  being  extensively  culti¬ 
vated,  the  lemon  being  in  all  cases  the 
stock.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
a  grafted  tree  is  earlier  bearing;  but 
this  branch  of  orange  culture  is  as  yet 
in  an  experimental  state,  and  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  tree  remains  to  be  proved 
by  time.  It  would  thus  scarcely  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  any  one  about  to  enter  into 
this  business,  with  a  view  of  depending 
upon  it  for  his  future  livelihood,  to  run 
the  risk  of  purchasing  this  kind  of  trees, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  might  be  found 
inexpedient,  for  reasons  of  economy,  to 
pay  the  extra  price  they  command.  The 
class  of  labor  required  for  laying  out 
and  subsequently  cultivating  an  orange- 
grove  in  the  southern  counties,  is  ob¬ 
tainable  at  $40  per  month,  without  board, 
or  say  $500  per  year.  These  are  the 
leading  items  of  expense  the  would-be 
orange  culturist  has  to  meet  during  the 
first  year  of  his  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  will  be  better  explained  and 
understood  from  the  following  table. 
The  item  of  “incidental  expenses”  rep¬ 
resents  cost  of  plowing,  manure,  cover¬ 
ing  of  losses  from  natural  causes  and 
depredations  of  vermin,  etc. 


Cost  of  ten  acres  of  unimproved  land,  at  $30 

per  acre .  $300 

Cost  of  fencing,  say .  300 

Cost  of  stock,  say  fifty  two-year-old  trees  per 

acre,  at  $3  per  dozen . 125 

Cost  of  labor — one  man  at  £40  per  month,  say  300 
Incidental  expenses,  say .  200 

Total  expenditure .  $1,425 


The  first  year  is  the  only  one  where¬ 
in  it  is  all  outlay  and  no  return.  The 
capital  thus  invested  is  represented,  in 
the  amount  of  that  year’s  expenses,  as 
during  subsequent  years — until  such  time 
as  the  trees  themselves  bear  fruit  — 
enough  can  be  raised  on  the  vacant  land 
between  the  rows  to  defray  current  ex¬ 
penses.  This  land  has  to  be  kept  well 
cultivated,  for  the  proper  expulsion  of 
ground  -  squirrels  and  gophers,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  weeds, 
which  otherwise  would  soon  choke  the 
young  plants.  It  has  been  the  custom 
among  orange  culturists  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  to  plant  between 
the  rows  with  corn  or  barley.  The  cult¬ 
ivation  of  the  latter  has,  however,  been 
universally  abandoned  as  unprofitable, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  enormous  ab¬ 
sorption  of  moisture  from  the  soil  to  the 
injury  of  the  trees.  Corn  is  more  of  a 
favorite,  forming  a  good  shade  for  the 
trees,  and  leaving  a  margin  of  profit  to 
the  grower;  but  during  the  latter  stages 
of  its  growth  it  is  exceedingly  objectiona¬ 
ble,  affording  a  secure  retreat  for  vermin. 
Vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages, 
and  onions,  are  now  regarded  as  the 
most  profitable,  realizing  enough  to  de¬ 
fray  all  the  expenses  of  farming  the 
young  orchard — say  from  $700  to  $1,000 
per  annum,  the  latter  figure  being  for 
the  cultivation  of  land  where  water  for 
irrigation  would  have  to  be  purchased. 
The  rate  charged  for  water  within  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  about  $29  per 
acre  per  annum.  In  rural  districts,  the 
cost  of  water,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase,  is  considerably  less. 

Seedling  orange-trees  rarely  bear  fruit 
until  seven  years  old,  and  frequently  not 
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until  eight  years  old.  As  a  rule,  the 
first  crop  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  current 
expenses.  The  second  crop  will  give  a 
fair  profit,  while  the  third  crop  —  worth 
at,  say,  $15  to  $25  per  1,000,  $10  per 
tree — is  enough  to  pay  back  all  the 
principal  invested,  allowing  that  nothing 
has  been  realized  in  the  meantime  from 
the  space  between  the  rows.  Orange- 
tr^s  fifteen  years  old  will  bear  from 
1,000  to  2,000  oranges,  netting  the  fort¬ 
unate  owner  from  $20  to  $25  per  tree, 
or  $ 1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre.  This  is 
no  fancy  picture  —  the  dream  of  an  im¬ 
aginative  mind.  The  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Gabriel  valleys,  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  these  assertions.  From  his 
orange-grove  of  seven  acres,  Mr.  Wilson 
nets  the  handsome  sum  of  $2,000  per 
acre  per  annum.  The  fair  owner  of  the 
Wolfskill  orchard,  covering  an  area  of 
about  thirty  acres,  is  reputed  to  net  from 
the  orange-crop  from  $45,000  to  $50,000 
per  annum.  Mr.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  Sunny- 
slope,  who  has  an  avenue  half  a  mile  in 
length,  leading  from  the  county  road  to 
the  door  of  his  residence,  lined  on  each 
side  by  a  double  row  of  orange-trees, 
five  hundred  of  which  are  now  bearing, 
sold  the  crop  of  1872-3  for  $30  per  1,000, 
which  aggregated  about  $15,000.  The 
trees  in  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  orch¬ 
ard  yield  from  2,000  to  3,000  oranges 
per  tree  per  annum,  which  sell  readily 
for  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

The  cost  of  cultivating  a  full -bear¬ 
ing  orange  orchard  of  ten  acres,  con¬ 
taining  500  trees,  and  collecting  and 
preparing  the  fruit  for  market,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small.  Assuming  that  from 
1,500  to  2,000  oranges  per  tree  fairly 
represent  the  annual  yield  of  full -bear¬ 
ing  trees  during  years  of  plenty  and 
scarcity,  which  alternate,  the  total  yield 
during  the  season  of  scarcity  would  be 
750,000  oranges.  Excepting  the  harvest 
season,  which  usually  extends  from 
Christmas  of  one  year  to  the  month  of 


April  in  the  next,  one  man  and  a  span 
of  horses  will  do  all  the  work  of  pruning, 
irrigating,  plowing,  and  manuring — con¬ 
stant  pulverizing  of  the  soil  being  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  its  impoverishment  by 
weeds,  and  repeated  manuring  being 
necessary  to  preserve  its  fertility.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  harvest  season,  about  six  extra 
hands  are  employed  to  collect  and  box 
the  fruit;  These  are  usually  Chinese, 
sometimes  native  Californians,  obtained 
for  a  very  low  rate  of  wages  —  certainly 
not  over  $  1.00  a  day  per  capita.  Boxes 
for  packing  cost  an  average  of  twenty 
cents  each — which,  by  the  way,  is  an  ex¬ 
cessive  estimate,  but  will  the  better  an¬ 
swer  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement 
on  that  account.  If  the  culturist  has 
to  purchase  water  wherewith  to  irrigate 
his  grove,  his  expenses  are,  of  course, 
increased  some  $300,  for  which  due  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  in  the  following  recapit¬ 
ulative  table,  under  the  head  of  “Inci¬ 
dental  expenses.”  This  table  shows 
the  cost  of  farming  ten  acres  of  full¬ 
bearing  orange-grove,  value  of  crop,  and 
net  profit  to  the  culturist,  for  one  year: 


Wages  of  regular  hand,  at  $40  per  month. . . .  $480 

Cost  of  feed  for  span  of  horses,  at  $i£  each  per 

month .  360 

Wages  of  six  Chinese  or  native  Californian 
fruit  -  gatherers,  for  three  months,  at  $30 

each  per  month .  540 

Cost  of  3,750  boxes  for  packing  750.000  or¬ 
anges,  at  twenty  cents  per  box .  750 

Incidental  expenses .  1  coo 

Total  expenditures .  $3,130 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  750,000  oranges,  boxed  and 
on  the  ground  ready  for  market,  at  say  $20 
per  1,000 . $15,000 

Net  profit  to  culturist . $11,870 


The  price  received  for  the  oranges  is 
an  average  rate  during  the  season  of 
plenty,  while  the  crop  is  represented  as 
being  short,  both  of  which  facts  make 
the  statement  so  much  the  more  favor¬ 
able. 

A  better  idea  of  the  enormous  profits 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  or¬ 
ange  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison 
with  other  fruits  and  some  of  the  superior 
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species  of  grain.  The  walnut,  when  in 
full  bearing,  allowing  twenty -five  trees 
per  acre,  yields  about  $200  an  acre  per 
annum  ;  the  olive  and  the  almond  about 
the  same.  The  vine  fluctuates  from 
nothing  to  $1,000  per  acre  per  annum, 
according  to  the  crop  and  condition  of 
the*  market.  Compared  with  the  vine, 
the  orange  has  an  immense  advantage 
(notwithstanding  there  are  seasons  in 
which  the  grape  crop  realizes  to  the 
grower  as  much  as  the  orange),  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  is  not  required  to 
be  collected  in  haste,  forced  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  subjected  to  the  will  or  whim 
of  the  buyer  (which  is  the  case  with  the 
grape),  the  harvest  season  extending 
over  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months,  if 
the  culturist  chooses,  giving  him  am¬ 
ple  time  to  select  his  own  market  and 
opportunity  to  present  his  fruit  for  sale. 
Corn  raised  on  the  rich  lands  of  Los 
Nietos,  where  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bushels  per  acre  are  harvested 
every  year,  does  not  reward  the  farjner 
with  more  than  $100  per  acre  at  best. 

Orange  culture,  of  course,  has  its  draw¬ 
backs  as  well  as  its  attractions.  The 
length  of  time  between  the  season  of 
planting  and  that  of  gathering  the  first 
harvest  is  a  sufficient  barrier  in  itself  to 
debar  the  masses  from  undertaking  it, 
while  the  constant  care  and  application 
required,  with  nothing  but  a  prospect¬ 
ive  reward,  often  eventually  discourage 
many  who  enter  upon  it  at  first  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  There  are  also  the  vexations 
arising  from  drought,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  water- 
supply,  which  the  trees  require  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  from  the  depredations 
of  squirrels  and  other  pests,  including 
the  occasional  nipping  of  the  young  trees 
by  frost,  unless  very  carefully  protected 
by  a  covering  of  straw,  matting,  or  oth¬ 
er  similar  material.  Young  trees  suffer 
more,  probably,  from  ground-squirrels 
and  gophers  than  from  anything  else, 
the  losses  of  some  culturists  from  this 


cause  alone  having  been  as  high  as 
twenty  per  cent,  during  the  first  year. 
The  average  loss,  however,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  per  cent,  during  the  first 
year,  and  not  over  one  per  cent,  during 
every  subsequent  year.  But  apart  from 
the  temporary  annoyance,  these  losses 
are  after  all  very  trifling,  as  the  gaps 
are  easily  filled  with  seedlings  from  the 
nursery -bed,  which  it  is  presumed  the 
culturist  has  been  provident  enough  to 
lay  out  when  he  first  set  out  his  trees. 
The  substitutes  will  consequently  be 
but  little  behind  the  first  plants  in  growth 
and  bearing.  Besides  squirrels  and 
gophers,  ^here  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
other  pest  as  yet  which  injures,  or  which 
threatens  to  injure  at  some  future  time, 
the  orange-trees  in  California,  unless  it 
be  the  scale-bug,  or  orange  coccus.  This 
parasitical  insect  has  been  very  destruc¬ 
tive  elsewhere,  but  notwithstanding  it 
exists  in  great  numbers  in  the  orange- 
groves  in  and  about  Los  Angeles,  it  has 
done  no  other  injury,  as  yet,  than  that 
of  discoloring  the  skin  of  the  fruit  with 
the  black  secretion  deposited  by  it  on 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
which  the  damp  fogs  wash  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hanging  fruit.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  the  tree  does  not  suffer  from  its  pres¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  is  true  it  may  in  time  scab 
the  bark  so  seriously  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  plant.  The  size  and  flavor 
of  the  orange  are  by  no  means  affected 
by  the  stain ;  nevertheless,  its  market 
value  is  materially  depreciated  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  dirty  appearance.  The 
orange-groves  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
are  not  so  generally  infested  by  this  in¬ 
sect,  which  mainly  accounts  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  market  value  of  the 
crops  of  the  two  valleys.  Of  course, 
the  diversity  in  the  parent  stocks  of  the 
trees  has  also  something  to  do  with  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  their  fruit.  But 
the  scale -bug  can  scarcely  do  any  seri¬ 
ous  harm,  for  a  seasonable  application 
of  soap-suds  successfully  expels  it.  By 
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this  simple  remedy,  L.  J.  Rose  has  man¬ 
aged  to  prevent  the  insect  obtaining  a 
footing  on  his  trees,  while  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  propagating  on  those  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  not  considered  it  worth 
their  while  to  syringe  them  at  any  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  orange- 
trees  have  been  cultivated,  the  fruit  gar¬ 
nered  and  marketed,  in  the  southern 
counties,  for  the  better  portion  of  a  cent¬ 
ury,  orange  culture  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  the  State.  Every  year  brings  forth 
some  new  development  tending  to  prove 
more  convincingly  than  ever  the  pe¬ 
culiar  adaptability  of  California  to  this 
branch  of  fruit  farming.  Experience 
alone,  derived  from  further  experiment, 
can  teach  how  extensive  is  the  area  of 
land  in  the  State  that  is  adapted  to  it. 
The  experiments  that  are  being  made 
are  successfully  removing  many  of  the 
prejudices  and  fallacies  entertained  by 
its  pioneers.  Another  error  cherished 
by  them,  besides  those  already  enumer¬ 
ated,  which  seems  destined  to  be  ex¬ 
ploded,  is  that  the  orange-tree  will  not 
bear  fruit  anywhere  on  the  sea -coast. 
The  theory  is  evidently  based  upon  ex¬ 
periments  made  at  Santa  Barbara,  where 
trees  have  matured,  yet  have  borne  but 
little  fruit.  Their  barrenness  has  been 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  sea  air. 
Fortunately,  there  are  other  points  on 
the  sea-board  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  with  successful  results.  On 
the  grounds  of  General  P.  Banning,  at 
Wilmington,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  sea-breeze,  there  are  a  number  of 
trees  seven  or  eight  years  old  that  bear 
fruit,  notwithstanding  that  no  pains  have 
been  taken  in  their  culture.  Jotham 
Bixby  has  a  productive  grove  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  situated  within  about  six 
miles  of  the  line  of  foaming  surf.  At 


San  Diego,  in  gardens  within  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
not  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  broad  ocean,  orange-trees  planted 
less  than  five  years  ago  are  growing 
vigorously,  and  promise  to  bear  abun¬ 
dantly  in  a  year  or  two.  Perhaps  the 
failure  of  the  experiments  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  can  be  traced  to  other  causes  than 
that  of  the  mere  presence  of  ocean  at¬ 
mosphere —  to  the  north-westerly  winds 
which  not  infrequently,  during  the  bud¬ 
ding  season,  sweep  through  that  other¬ 
wise  delightful,  gorge-like  valley,  effect¬ 
ually  preventing  the  development  and 
maturity  of  the  blossom. 

But  whether  or  not  the  tree  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  on  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  coast -line,  the  small  valleys  of  the 
interior  of  the  State,  most  of  which  are 
well  sheltered,  and  many  of  which,  even 
in  the  northern  counties,  have  a  cli¬ 
mate  as  tropical  in  its  character  as  the 
valleys  of  the  southern  counties,  afford 
an  ample  field.  Of  all  the  pomological 
products  for  which  California  has  long 
since  grown  famous,  there  is  not  one, 
not  even  excepting  the  grape,  which 
returns  so  much  for  the  capital  and  la¬ 
bor  expended.  Nor  is  there  any  one  of 
all  the  fruits  now  grown  that  promises 
hereafter  to  occupy  so  wide  an  area  in 
its  culture  in  the  State  — that  promises 
to  command  so  vast  and  steady  a  mar¬ 
ket,  extending  from  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  rocky  ridges  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  ice-bound  waters  of  Beh¬ 
ring  Strait.  The  day  will  dawn,  and 
the  present  generation  will  probably  live 
to  see  it,  when  the  orange-tree  will  blos¬ 
som  and  bear  fruit  abundantly  from  Sis¬ 
kiyou  to  San  Diego,  and  from  the'  Sier¬ 
ra  to  the  sea. 
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IN  honoring  the  good,  society  hon¬ 
ors  itself;  in  honoring  the  bad,  it 
dishonors  itself  and  insults  the  virtu¬ 
ous. 

When  utopian  reformers  cry  “Uni¬ 
versal  equality”  (everybody’s  head  is 
just  of  a  size),  Nature  indulges  in  a  quiet 
smile,  and  keeps  placidly  on  creating 
distinctions  as  before. 

In  critical  extremities  the  most  saga¬ 
cious  course  to  pursue  is  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  old  lady  whose  horse  ran 
away  down  hill.  She  trusted  in  the 
breeching  until  that  broke,  and  then  she 
trusted  in  Providence.  When  a  low 
trust  fails,  give  not  up,  but  take  hold  of 
a  higher. 

If  this  life  is  to  be  considered  of  any 
value,  it  must  be  for  the  discipline  it  af¬ 
fords.  Its  pleasures  are  illusive,  its  re¬ 
wards  unsatisfactory,  and  all  its  pomp 
and  circumstance  go  down  in  dust. 

The  praise  of  mankind  oftentimes 
leads  astray;  the  glory  of  the  truth  is, 
that  it  can  neither  lead  nor  go  astray. 

Human  praise  is  sweet,  but  truth  is 
sweeter  —  it  is  the  breath  of  God. 

We  rely  upon  ourselves  until  we  fail; 
then  upon  our  friends  until  they  fail  us ; 
then  at  last  we  humbly  cast  ourselves 
upon  God. 

To  condemn  the  acts  of  another,  or 
to  express  our  opinion  when  it  is  ad¬ 
verse,  is  not  always  compulsory.  It  is 
not  imperatively  binding  upon  us  as  a 
moral  obligation  that  we  should  at  all 
times  condemn  that  which  is  wrong  in 
formal  terms.  But  this  is  binding — 
either  to  condemn ,  or  to  remain  silent. 
The  choice  of  silence  is  ours,  and  we  are 
in  many  instances  left  perfectly  free  to 
avail  ourselves  of  silence  without  vio¬ 
lating  any  obligation  of  morals.  Those 
who  seek  to  excuse  themselves  for  al¬ 


ways  praising,  because  it  is  hard  to 
censure,  commit  themselves  to  a  falsity 
that  is  without  palliation — since  the  hon¬ 
orable  refuge  of  silence  is  always  open. 

Any  pleasure  that  is  indulged  in  at 
the  price  of  deceit,  or  of  violating  any 
trust  that  is  reposed  in  us,  is  guilty,  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  pierce  us  to  the 
quick  with  the  sting  of  discovery,  and  is 
at  all  times  certain  to  smite  us  with  ab¬ 
ject  shame  in  the  unavoidable  knowledge 
of  the  Self- presence,  even  though  it  es¬ 
cape  the  knowledge  of  others.  Most 
indulgences  are  costly,  but  those  which 
cost  us  violation  of  trust  and  self-abase¬ 
ment,  cost  infinitely  more  than  it  will 
ever  be  possible  for  us  to  realize  from 
them.  All  pleasures  that  honor  walks 
not  hand  in  hand  with,  are  crimes  — 
crimes  against  self  always  —  generally 
crimes  against  others  also. 

After  thou  hast  pursued  love,  and 
fame,  and  riches,  and  they  have  eluded 
thee,  sit  down,  as  the  philosophers  do, 
and  suckle  thy  thumbs.  Verily,  he  is 
king  of  wisdom  who  wants  nothing. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  winning  with¬ 
out  trying;  as  an  exception,  none  with. 
But,  where  those  fail  who  try,  the  great 
law  of  universal  compensation  steps  in 
and  adroitly  adjusts  the  general  balance 
by  awarding  successes  to  stand-stills.  If 
you  have  tried,  and  not  won,  you  can 
console  yourself  with  the  phflanthropical 
reflection  that  somewhere  there  is  some 
one  who  has  had  success  thrust  upon 
him.  So,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  lost. 
The  rewards  are  as  many  as  the  efforts 
—  although  the  individual  distribution 
does  seem  a  trifle  awry. 

The  critic  has  to  decide  whether  he 
will  honor  himself  and  serve  art  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth,  or  whether  he  will  disgrace 
himself  and  betray  art  by  lying. 
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There  is  this  very  distinctive  peculiar¬ 
ity  about  art — it  revels  in  nudity.  It  is 
the  only  name  under  which  civilization 
gives  sanction  to  nakedness.  Call  a 
thing  “art,”  and  you  may  strip  it  as  bare 
as  you  please.  There  is  no  nastiness 
under  a  nice  name. 

Refinement  without  virtue  is  as  the 
shell  of  a  bad  egg. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  every¬ 
thing  and  do  nothing;  and  there  are 
those  who  will  say  nothing  and  do  ev¬ 
erything. 

The  Great  Human  Race  —  over  the 
Course  of  Time. — Starting  point  —  the 
Cradle  ;  outstretch — Life  ;  jockey — Am¬ 
bition  ;  stake  —  Almighty  Dollar;  Um¬ 
pire — the  Devil;  Judge  —  God;  Home¬ 
stretch — the  Grave. 

Seed  for  Poets. — Every  true  poem  is 
full  of  the  germs  of  poems  yet  to  be. 

Every  man,  however  wise  or  however 
rude,  defers  to  the  woman  he  sincerely 
respects. 

If  you  have  a  mother,  and  she  is  a 
pure  woman,  though  all  other  tests  fail, 
you  still  have  one  source  left  from  which 
to  draw  unfailing  faith  in,  and  homage 
for,  the  sex. 

If  you  are  prospered,  and  a  friend 
comes  to  you  who  is  in  feeble  health, 
without  means,  and  humbly  asks  for  as¬ 
sistance,  put  your  hand  cheerfully  in 


your  pocket  and  —  advise  him  to  go  to 
work.  He  will  never  forget  your  kind¬ 
ness.  Neither  will  One  who  is  greater 
than  he. 

From  a  moral  stand -point,  a  great 
many  brilliant  successes  are  dead  fail¬ 
ures,  and  a  great  many  dead  failures  are 
supreme  triumphs. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  mock  at 
humanity  because  it  is  frail.  I  mock 
not  that  it  is  frail,  but  that  it  is  false. 
Frail  it  is  made,  but  false  it  has  made 
itself. 

Our  disgrace  is  not  so  great  in  that 
we  are  imperfect,  as  it  is  in  that  we  have 
the  effrontery  to  assume  the  guise  of 
perfection,  and  strive  to  pass  ourselves 
off  on  each  other  for  saints  and  virgins 
good  and  true.  We  are  brass  claiming 
to  be  gold. 

What  a  noble  satisfaction  it  would  be 
could  we  accept  everyone  at  their  seem¬ 
ing,  with  the  full  assurance  that  just  as 
they  seem  so  they  are.  O,  the  universal 
leprosy  of  pretense !  It  forces  us  to 
detest  each  other  and  scorn  ourselves. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  that  humans  require,  that  one 
thing  is  a  judgment -regulator.  Once 
it  becomes  the  fashion  to  praise,  we 
praise  beyond  all  possibilities  of  merit, 
and  once  it  becomes  the  fashion  to 
damn,  we  damn  out  of  all  reason. 
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IN  the  winter  of  1867,  I  had  occasion 
to  pass  the  Palais  de  Justice  almost 
daily,  on  my  way  to  and  from  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin.  Chopping  away  at  that  time 
with  immense  vigor  at  all  the  French 
trees  in  the  lingual  forest  of  difficulty,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  little  law  report¬ 
ing  might  be  a  good  exercise,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  made  it  my  habit  to  pass 
an  hour  or  more  in  whichever  of  the 


courts  seemed  the  most  promising  of  in¬ 
terest.  Retiring  afterward  to  a  corner 
of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus ,  I  made  the 
best  report  in  my  power,  in  an  old  copy¬ 
book,  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  submit¬ 
ted  the  same  to  the  revision  of  my  teach¬ 
er  in  the  evening,  the  which  practice  I 
can  confidently  recommend  as  more 
conducive  to  a  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Paris  than  all  the  questions 
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and  replies  concerning  the  good  coat  of 
the  tall  Spaniard,  or  the  green  lion  of 
your  uncle,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fattest  of  Ollendorffs.  This,  however, 
by  the  way.  One  morning,  after  a  month 
or  two  of  practice  had  enabled  me  to 
follow  and  reproduce  with  substantial 
correctness  the  piaidoiries  of  most  of 
the  advocates,  I  noticed  that  something 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  gallery 
seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  Sixth 
Chamber.  I  had  already  remarked  that 
to  obtain  a  place  inside  the  bar  without 
question  from  officials,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  presenting  myself,  copy-book  in 
hand  and  long  black  pencil  in  mouth 
(behind  the  ear  did  not  seem  to  answer), 
after  the  fashion  of  clerks,  avouis ,  and 
similar  small  legal  fry.  Thus  equipped, 

I  charged  into  the  crowd  with  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  air,  and  soon  found  myself  at 
the  front,  close  to  Maitre  Chose,  who, 
armed  with  a  most  corpulent  dossier , 
was  upon  the  point  of  opening  the  case, 
Schumacher  contre  la  Marquise  d'Or- 
vault.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
my  abstract  of  the  arguments,  as  I  find 
it  to-day,  written  out  as  an  exercise  in 
the  copy-book  already  alluded  to : 

“This  case,  Monsieur  le  President, 
is  a  demande  en  pension  alimentaire ,* 
brought  by  the  epouse  Schumacher 
against  their  only  daughter,  Madame  la 
Marquise  d’Orvault,  a  personage  not 
without  some  renown,  or,  at  least,  noto¬ 
riety,  in  our  city.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  Schumacher  family  resided  on  their 
small  farm  in  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
This  was  their  paternal  estate,  but  they 
quitted  it,  for  what  reasons  it  boots  not 
to  inquire,  and  established  themselves 
in  Paris,  where  the  husband  and  father 
adopted  the  profession  of  cab -driver 
(cocher  de  fiacre ),  by  which,  even  at  the 

*By  the  French  law,  relatives  within  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  consanguinity  are  liable  for  each  other’s  sup¬ 
port  where  one  is  well  off  and  the  other  in  necessity, 
and  the  courts  have  full  power  to  fix  or  change  at  any 
time  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  settled  on  the 
needy'party. 


present  day,  he  still  gains  with  difficulty 
his  bread.  The  family  consisted  at  this 
time,  besides  the  parents,  of  a  daughter 
of  fourteen  (the  defendant)  and  a  son  a 
few  years  older.  During  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother,  who  had  return¬ 
ed  to  settle  some  family  affairs  in  the 
Luxembourg,  a  quarrel  or  misunder¬ 
standing  of  some  sort  arose  between 
the  father  and  daughter,  which  resulted 
in  the  latter’s  quitting  the  paternal  roof. 
The  consequences  of  this  act  can  only 
be  too  easily  guessed.  Having  no  oth¬ 
er  means  of  support,  and  gifted  with  a 
rare  beauty,  which  in  after  times  render¬ 
ed  her  famous  throughout  Paris,  she 
adopted  the  rdle  of  courtisane.  But  so 
far  from  slipping  down  ( degringoler )  the 
grades  of  her  unfortunate  profession,  she 
developed  a  most  remarkable  strength 
of  character,  which  enabled  her  to  com¬ 
mence  a  steady  ascent  therein.  As  soon 
as  she  began  to  gain  more  than  she  re¬ 
quired  for  a  subsistence,  she  employed 
the  surplus  in  hiring  masters  and  giving 
herself  an  education.  In  this  manner 
she  gradually  obtained  a  position  in  the 
highest  circles  of  what  is  called  the 
demi-monde,  and  finally  became  able  to 
choose  her  ‘protectors’  from  among  the 
millionaires  and  the  nobility  of  the  land, 
bringing  her  career  upon  the  town  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  by  persuading  the 
old  Marquis  d’Orvault  to  make  her  his 
wife.  This  man,  as  the  tribunal  is 
doubtless  aware,  is  a  historic  personage 
of  a  sufficiently  mauvaise  renommee. 
It  was  the  same  Marquis  d’Orvault 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  allies’  en¬ 
trance  into  Paris,  in  1814,  caused  a  rope 
to  be  passed  round  the  neck  of  the 
statue  of  the  emperor  on  the  Vendome 
Column,  and  distributed  five-franc  pieces 
in  profusion  among  the  canaille ,  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  pull  it  down ;  an  attempt 
which  fortunately  did  not  succeed.  He 
further  distinguished  himself  on  the' 
same  day  by  attaching  his  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  to  the  tail  of  his  horse 
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and  dragging  it  in  the  mud.  And  he  it 
was  who,  according  to  more  than  one 
historian,  undertook  to  procure  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  emperor  at  about  the 
same  time  at  Fontainebleau,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  certain  sum  payable  by  M. 
de  Talleyrand.”  [Here  the  tribunal,  who 
had  become  rather  uneasy  during  this 
recapitulation  of  the  exploits  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  since  become  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  neveu  de 
son  oncle ,  interrupfed  the  advocate  by 
the  remark  that  all  this  was  totally  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  question  of  which  the 
tribunal  was  seized,  to  wit:  the  pension 
demanded  by  the  epouse  Schumacher.] 
“ Mon  dieu ,  M.  le  President,  I  ask  the 
court’s  pardon  with  all  my  heart;  but, 
in  order  to  explain  how  matters  came 
about,  and  to  bring  out  the  relations  of 
the  parties  among  themselves,  I  thought 
I  might  briefly  allude  to  certain  matters 
of  history  which  nobody  undertakes  at 
the  present  day  to  controvert.  But, 
since  the  tribunal  so  decides,  let  us 
leave  the  historic  record  of  the  honora¬ 
ble  marquis,  and  regard  only  affairs  of 
the  present  day.  It  appears,  then,  that 
this  queen  of  the  demi-monde  had  so 
bewitched  this  ancient  nobleman,  and 
so  completely  involved  him  in  her  toils, 
that  he  no  longer  sought  to  extricate 
himself,  and  married  her  without  scru¬ 
ple.  Behold  her  now  Madame  la  Mar¬ 
quise,  rich  a  millions ,  rolling  in  the  Bois 
in  carriages  of  a  fabulous  luxury,  drawn 
by  horses  of  the  pure  blood,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  at  any  instant  she  might  en¬ 
counter  her  so  long- abandoned  father 
still  sitting  upon  his  coachman’s  box, 
the  oil -cloth  hat  upon  his  head  and  the 
whip  in  his  hand.  Whether  in  such 
case  the  parties  would  have  saluted 
each  other  in  making  the  tour  du  lac , 
must  remain  in  doubt,  but  in  any  event 
the  rencontre  would  have  been  edifying 
to  the  gallery.” 

At  about  this  point,  the  court  adjourn¬ 
ed  until  the  afternoon,  and,  as  I  could 


not  return,  the  further  eloquence  (for  such 
it  certainly  was)  of  the  cabman’s  advo¬ 
cate  can  not  be  reported  in  these  pages. 
When  I  got  into  court  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  his  “Honorable  Contradictor”  (this 
is  palace  Pickwickian  for  the  lawyer 
“over  the  way”)  was  already  on  his 
legs,  and  in  full  tide  of  denunciation. 
As  in  the  Newcome  divorce  case,  where 
Rowland,  Sergeant,  had  it  all  his  own 
way  until  the  time  arrived  for  Oliver,  Q. 
C.,  to  have  his  innings,  when  matters 
speedily  assumed  a  somewhat  different 
complexion,  so  here  the  Honorable  Con¬ 
tradictor  certainly  fulfilled  his  mission  in 
regard  to  most  of  the  assertions  upon 
which  Mgitre  Chose  had  based  the  edi¬ 
fice  of  his  case.  He  was  in  a  condition 
to  prove  that,  so  far  from  leaving  volun¬ 
tarily  her  father’s  roof,  it  was  he  who 
had  turned  out  of  doors  and  refused  the 
protection  of  a  paternal  domicile  to  his 
own  daughter,  knowing  well  what  must 
be  the  consequences  of  such  an  act. 
“But  it  appears,  M.  le  President,  that 
her  subsequent  prosperity  had  by  no 
means  effaced  the  filial  sentiments  with 
which  she  still  regarded  her  family. 
Every  Sunday  and  fete  day  she  made 
regular  visits  to  her  mother,  whom  she 
often  assisted  with  money,  and  it  will 
appear  that  she  made  repeated  propo¬ 
sitions  to  settle  a  pension  upon  the  fam¬ 
ily  if  they  would  abandon  the  labor  which, 
by  the  way,  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
their  support,  and  return  to  the  little 
farm  in  the  Luxembourg.  This  offer 
was  refused,  and  it  appears  that  the 
daily  life  of  this  family  was  at  this  time 
so  unaccountably  bizarre  that  had  one 
read  it  in  the  pages  of  a  romance  it 
would  be  ridiculed  as  unnatural  and  ab¬ 
surd.  After  occupying  herself  during 
the  day  with  the  ignoble  labor  of  curry¬ 
ing  and  rubbing  down  her  husband’s 
horses  not  in  use,  the  wife  went  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  evening  to  the  kitchen  of 
the  Invalides,  and  there  purchased  of  the 
marmitons  of  the  establishment  a  buck- 
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et  of  broken  victuals  ( bribes )  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  centimes,  or  four  sous.  This 
sale  7iourriture  served  for  the  dinner  of 
herself,  husband,  and  a  young  child, 
after  which  she  usually  repaired  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse ,  to  consult  with  her 
man  of  business  concerning  the  purchase 
of  railway  shares  and  speculations  in  the 
funds,  in  which  she  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged.  Whenever  she  suspect¬ 
ed  that  her  husband  did  not  bring  home 
to  the  menage  all  the  money  which  his 
day  on  the  box  had  brought  him  in,  she 
had  recourse  to  the  unworthy  artifice  of 
instructing  the  child  to  weep  and  to 
complain  that  her  mother  did  not  give 
her  enough  to  eat.  In  short,  M.  le 
President,  the  tribunal  can  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  this  demande  en  pe?ision 
alimentaire  is  nothing  but  a  most  shame¬ 
less  attempt  to  exploit  to  their  own  prof¬ 
it  the  circumstances  of  prosperity  in 
which  the  daughter  to-day  finds  herself 
—  the  daughter  formerly  driven  by  an 
unnatural  father  from  the  paternal  roof. 
In  effect,  it  is  a  mere  carotte  —  if  the 
court  will  pardon  the  use  of  a  vulgar 
but  forcible  expression  —  a  mere  carotte 
which  the  demandants  have  attempted 
to  extract  from  their  daughter  under 
the  name  of  a  pension  alimentaire ,” 
etc. 

How  this  case  was  decided  I  never 
knew,  but  subsequent  incidents  in  the 
same  chapter  were  very  nearly  tragic. 
Schumacher,  Jr.,  also  a  cab -driver,  had 
written  his  sister  a  letter  proposing,  in 
case  she  should  refuse  to  pay  his  debts, 
to  call  upon  her  some  morning  with  his 
professional  hat  upon  his  head,  and  his 
whip  in  his  hand ,  pour  faire  danser  ma- 
dame  let  marquise.  But  being  made 
desperate  by  the  exposure  of  some 
dishonesty  or  embezzlement,  I  forget 
which,  it  was  with  a  revolver  instead  of 
a  whip  that  he  paid  his  fraternal  visit, 
and,  on  his  sister’s  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  demands,  fired  at  her  twice,  one 
shot  taking  effect  in  her  shoulder.  See- 
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ing  her  fall,  and  believing  that  he  had 
killed  her,  he  turned  his  weapon  upon 
himself  and  endeavored  to  blow  out 
his  brains,  but  the  ball  only  mutilated 
his  face.  For  this  crime  he  was  tried 
in  the  Cour  d' Assises.  For  his  defense 
was  retained  Maitre  Lachaud,  one  of 
the  first  criminal  lawyers  of  France,  who, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  first  be¬ 
came  famous  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Lafarge,  the  poisoner,  and  whose  elo¬ 
quence  in  defense  of  the  unfortunate 
Bazaine  is  fresh  in  our  memories.  To 
this  gentleman  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  a  line,  stating  that  a  profes¬ 
sional  cotifrere  from  America  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of  assisting  at  the  au¬ 
dience  of  the  affair  Schumacher,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  of  obtaining  admis¬ 
sion  within  the  bar,  which,  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  courts,  is  not  so  easy.  He  replied 
politely  enough,  regretting  his  inability 
to  procure  me  a  pass,  as  the  President, 
being  bothered  with  applications  there¬ 
for,  had  just  decided  to  issue  none  what¬ 
ever,  and  that  in  consequence  my  only 
way  was  that  of  making  friends  with,  i.  e. 
bribing,  some  official.  This  was  rather 
vague,  and  not  knowing  exactly  whom 
to  approach  in  the  matter,  I  gave  up  the 
attempt.  Schumacher  was  tried,  con¬ 
victed,  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  but 
escaped  in  some  very  adroit  manner 
while  on  his  way  thither.  Whether  they 
recaptured  him  I  do  not  know,  for  about 
this  time  Traupmann’s  fearful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Pantin  massacre  caused 
everything  like  ordinary  crime  to  lose 
all  interest  in  Parisian  eyes.  And  well 
it  might,  for  only  De  Quincey,  the  great 
connoisseur  in  murder  as  a  fine  art,  could 
properly  appreciate  and  criticise  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  such  tremendous  calibre  and 
infernal  coloring  as  this. 

To  return,  however,  to  that  ornament 
to  the  French  aristocracy,  the  Marquis 
d’Orvault.  I  find  another  amiable  trait 
in  this  nobleman’s  character  alluded  to 
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in  the  closing  sentences  of  my  report  of 
the  case,  which,  under  the  mercantile 
condition  of  “errors  excepted,”  I  vent¬ 
ure  to  present  in  the  original: 

“II  parait  que,  pendant  sa  carri£re 
de  courtisane  k  la  mode,  la  Schumacher 
avait  exige  que  quelques-uns  de  ses 
amants  fashionables,  qui  ne  se  trou- 
vaient  pas  en  mesure  de  verser  les  som- 
mes  demanddes  k  un  moment  donnd,  lui 
souscrivissent  des  billets  k  terme.  Plus 
tard,  quelques-uns  de  ces  billets  sont 
tombds  sous  les  mains  du  marquis,  qui 
en  a  rigoureusement  exigd  le  paiement 
k  Pdcheance.  On  parle  meme  d’un 
jeune  comte,  qui  s’dtait  ruind  pour  la 
Schumacher,  et  k  qui  son  noble  mari 
aurait  porte  le  dernier  coup  en  mena- 
qant  de  le  poursuivre  en  justice  pour  le 


montant  d’un  de  ces  billets.  II  est 
mort  maintenant,  ce  brave  mari,  et,  se- 
lon  un  journal  anglais,  son  convoi  fu- 
ndbre  dtait  suivi  de  deux  voitures  — 
1’une  armoride,  1’autre  numerotee.  La 
veuve  et  le  beau-pdre  sont  venus  meler 
leurs  larmes  sur  la  tombe  de  1’illustre 
ddfunt.  Que  faisait  le  comte,  on  l’i- 
gnore,  mais  il  reste  k  esperer  qu’il 
reussisse  a  consoler  la  veuve,  pour  l’a- 
mour  de  qui  il  a  failli  devenir  victime 
du  papier  timbrd  du  mari.” 

And  this  was  the  man  who,  in  spite  of 
his  antecedents,  was  asserted  by  the 
lawyers  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  large  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  private  cassette  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  With  such  supporters,  one 
can  but  wonder  that  the  crash  of  the 
Empire  was  so  long  deferred. 
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At  Sea,  July  15th,  1849. 

Two  days  after  the  celebration,  the 
wind  was  still  light  and  ahead.  The  cry 
of  “Sail  ho!”  was  made,  and  a  vessel 
was  discovered  too  far  ahead  to  make  her 
out.  The  captain  said,  jocosely,  that  we 
had  better  lower  a  boat  and  go  to  her. 
I  thought  there  was  a  little  irony  in  the 
suggestion,  referring  to  the  foolhardi¬ 
ness  of  some  of  our  excursions ;  but  the 
proposition  was  taken  seriously  by  most 
of  the  passengers,  and  a  perfect  storm 
was  the  result.  They  denounced  it,  and 
questioned  the  right  of  the  captain  to 
send  a  boat  off.  The  captain  felt  that 
his  authority  was  involved,  and  he  told 
Bingham  that  if  he  would  take  his  boat 
and  get  a  crew,  he  might  go  and  obtain 
the  vessel’s  reckoning.  A  crew  was 
soon  made  up.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  on  our  way  in  the  “Crusoe”  as 
the  boat  was  named  after  the  trip  to 
Juan  Fernandez.  We  started  off  under 


a  shower  of  abuse,  groans,  etc.  The 
ship  was  going  about  four  knots,  only 
the  upper  sails  drawing.  We  had  seven 
men  and  pulled  five  oars.  One  man  had 
got  into  the  boat  uninvited ;  he  was  a 
bad  oarsman,  and  to  our  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  cramped  his  oar  badly,  and  we  fell 
astern.  Cheers  now  saluted  us  from  the 
ship.  We  put  another  man  in  his  place, 
and  soon  got  ahead  far  enough  to  hoist 
a  sail ;  but  the  wind  so  near  the  water 
was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  us  ahead 
of  the  ship,  and  we  kept  four  oars  out. 
In  two  hours,  we  could  discern  the  ves¬ 
sel  that  we  were  in  pursuit  of;  at  noon 
her  hull  could  be  distinguished,  but  the 
strength  of  the  party  began  to  fail.  It 
could  not  be  perceived  that  we  were 
gaining.  Our  men  were  reminded  that 
we  were  relying  too  much  on  the  sail  — 
that  it  was  the  white-ash  alone  that  must 
be  depended  upon.  It  was  urged  that 
to  return  unsuccessful  would  be  to  ex- 
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pose  us  all  to  ridicule.  A  vote  was  tak¬ 
en  whether  we  should  go  on  or  return. 
Two  declared  they  were  sick  and  unfit 
for  the  necessary  exertion.  Packard, 
foremost  and  fearless  to  embark,  said 
we  could  not  reach  the  vessel  before 
dark.  Ebbets  looked  back  with  long¬ 
ing  to  the  ship.  Bingham  and  myself 
were  the  only  ones  urgent  for  going  on. 
It  was  decided  that  we  should  change 
every  fifteen  minutes,  and  pull  for  one 
hour  with  our  utmost  strength,  when,  if 
we  were  not  agreed  on  continuing,  we 
would  return.  We  pulled  away  man¬ 
fully,  Bingham  and  myself  pulling  half- 
hour  tricks  for  those  who  were  sick, 
though  my  hands  were  blistered  before 
noon.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  we  had  gained 
decidedly.  We  were  now  more  than 
half-way  from  our  own  ship  to  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  we  could  see  neither  of  them 
except  as  we  rode  on  the  top  of  the 
swell.  The  almost  vertical  sun  shbne 
down  with  fierce  heat;  the  wind  died 
away  until  the  surface  of  the  sea  was 
like  glass.  Now  was  our  opportunity, 
and  we  redoubled  our  exertions.  About 
half-past  two  we  knew  that  we  were  dis¬ 
covered,  by  seeing  the  vessel  back  her 
topsails.  She  was  a  brig.  Our  flag  was 
mounted  in  the  mouth  of  our  water  demi¬ 
john.  As  we  came  nearer,  we  saw  her 
lower  away  a  boat.  Not  long  after,  we 
could  get  an  occasional  sight  of  it,  when 
we  were  both  on  swells  at  the  same 
time.  All  sickness  and  headache  now 
disappeared.  They  were  soon  in  hail¬ 
ing  distance,  and  they  shouted  in  a 
language  we  could  not  misunderstand, 
“What  boat  is  that?”  “From  the  ship 
Pacific ,”  we  replied,  .“bound  for  that 
brig ;  been  out  since  eight  o’clock  this 
morning  —  short  of  water,  and  nothing 
to  eat.  What  brig  is  that  ?  ”  “  Osceola , 

from  Philadelphia,  bound  for  California.” 
They  all  knew  of  the  Pacific ,  as  every 
vessel  bound  to  California  does.  “  Three 
cheers  for  the  boat  from  the  ship  Pa¬ 


cific /”  and  those  California  hats  went 
round  with  vigor.  We  peaked  our  oars 
in  man-of-war  style,  and  standing  up 
gave  them  back  as  lustily.  “  Come  on,” 
said  they,  and  pulled  away  to  their  ves¬ 
sel  like  men  possessed.  It  was  about 
four  o’clock  when  we  came  up.  The 
brig’s  boat  got  in  first,  as  they  had  eleven 
fresh  men,  and  passed  up  the  word  that 
we  were  passengers  from  the  Pacific . 
Up  to  this  time  they  had  not  seen  our 
ship,  and  were  under  the  impression 
that  she  was  lost  and  that  we  were  the 
survivors.  Seventy  men  were  on  the 
rail  and  house,  and,  O  heaven!  how 
they  did  roar  a  welcome !  They  lifted 
us  out  of  the  boat,  and  crowded  around 
us,  eager  to  shake  hands ;  and  sore  as 
our  hands  were,  blistered  within  by  the 
oars  and  blistered  without  by  the  sun, 
we  had  to  go  through  with  it.  We  were 
ushered  into  the  cabin,  and  nearly  smoth¬ 
ered  with  the  press.  Each  one  of  us 
was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  listeners. 
We  told  them  the  encouraging  news  we 
had  learned  at  Callao ;  how  we  had  seen 
gold  passed,  to  the  amount  of  several 
pounds,  through  a  crowd  in  the  street, 
with  so  little  concern  to  the  owner  that 
he  did  not  care  to  watch  it ;  and  we  saw 
a  lump,  weighing  twenty -six  ounces, 
passed  around  the  breakfast-table.  We 
advised  them  of  the  probability  of  some 
fighting  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
our  Government,  and  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  their  arms. 

A  table  was  soon  spread  for  us,  and 
we  sat  down  to  a  dinner  such  as  I  never 
enjoyed  before;  that  dinner  was  worth 
all  the  labor  it  cost  us.  Would  you  like 
to  know  what  it  was  made  of?  Salt 
beef,  pork,  and  Irish  potatoes  !  The  last 
article  they  obtained  in  Chile.  While 
we  were  discussing  this  meal  with  cof¬ 
fee,  they  were  discussing  the  news.  We 
remained  on  board  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  doctor  produced  the  last  of  the 
brandy  from  the  medicine  chest,  and  I 
fear  we  left  them  destitute.  The  time 
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admonished  us  to  leave,  and  we  embark¬ 
ed  in  our  own  boat,  received  the  three 
times  three  cheers  for  the  Crusoe  crew, 
returning  the  compliment,  hoisted  sail 
and  ran  down  with  a  free  wind  for  our 
own  ship — a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon, 
but  she  was  close  on  the  wind  and  we 
before  it,  and  we  approached  rapidly. 
Our  guests  promised  to  return  our  visit 
in  the  morning,  if  we  were  in  sight.  We 
reached  our  vessel  about  half  an  hour 
after  sundown. 

Our  fellow -passengers  were  all  eager 
to  know  what  vessel  it  was,  where  from, 
where  bound,  etc.  We  had  agreed  to 
answer  no  questions,  so  as  soon  as  we 
were  on  board  and  the  boat  secured,  we 
repaired  to  the  captain’s  cabin  and  made 
our  report,  and  after  we  had  kept  them 
long  enough  in  suspense  to  get  even 
with  them  for  their  treatment  of  us  in 
the  morning,  we  went  out  and  told  them 
all,  and  delivered  letters  to  several  of 
them.  A  wind  sprung  up  from  the  west 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  brig 
could  nowhere  be  seen. 

July  17th,  1849. — The  trades,  which 
have  been  adverse  since  we  first  took 
them,  are  dying  away.  Our  position 
yesterday  was  in  longitude  128°  25',  lati¬ 
tude  250  35'.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
have  been  six  months  without  news 
from  our  friends.  You  can  imagine  how 
anxiously  we  watch  the  compass  and 
the  wind.  It  would  amuse  you  to  see 
the  various  devices  resorted  to,  to  con¬ 
sume  time.  The  great  dining-table  un¬ 
der  the  main -hatch  is  the  work -bench, 
where  all  sorts  of  trades  are  carried  on. 

I  have  made  a  sail  for  my  boat  in  a  style 
that  would  not  dishonor  a  sailmaker. 

Our  ship  is  almost  uninhabitable.  We 
have  abandoned  our  rooms  and  crowd 
our  musty  beds  upon  the  tables,  and 
every  available  space  is  occupied.  Many 
of  us  purchased  hammocks,  and  these 
are  swung  from  the  timbers  between- 
decks.  Bugs  have  increased  so  rapidly 
that  we  can  not  sleep  where  we  were  ac¬ 


customed  to,  and  rats  have  lost  all  fear 
and  respect  for  us.  They  run  over  our 
faces,  and  destroy  everything  they  can 
put  their  teeth  into.  They  have  even 
destroyed  my  flag.  They  sampled  Dr. 
Hall’s  nose  !  But  this  is  nearly  all  over ! 
Very  soon  our  blankets  will  be  spread 
on  the  pure  earth  and  under  the  open 
sky. 

July  31J*/,  1849. — For  three  weeks  we 
have  been  within  six  days’  sail  of  our 
destined  port ;  but  the  winds  are  always 
ahead.  There  is  a  degree  of  feverish 
anxiety  that  I  have  not  before  seen. 
“How  does  she  head?”  is  asked  all 
day  long  and  every  hour  in  the  night. 
Anxious  groups  stand  around  the  bin¬ 
nacle  with  mournful  looks,  as  though 
they  were  gazing  upon  the  face  of  a 
dead  child.  The  wind  does  not  “haul.” 
I  have  been  waiting  for  more  quiet  times 
to  write,  but  as  we  are  to  fight  it  out 
with  head  seas,  I  do  the  best  I  can; 
there  is  so  much  motion,  that  I  have  to 
write  on  my  knees  with  ink  in  hand. 
One  thing  consoles  me,  our  ship  is  never 
beaten  on  the  wind.  On  the  19th,  a  sail 
was  discovered  from  the  cross-trees  di¬ 
rectly  to  windward  ;  on  the  next  day  she 
was  seen  from  the  top;  on  the  21st  her 
hull,  could  be  seen  from  our  deck.  Ex¬ 
changed  signals,  but  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  hers.  Early  the  next  morning  we 
were  all  roused  to  see  the  stranger ;  she 
was  half  a  mile  to  windward,  and  we 
were  coming  up  fast.  She  carried  the 
flag  of  Hamburg,  and  was  crowded  with 
passengers.  Few  more  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  occur  on  a  long  voyage  than  speak¬ 
ing  a  ship.  Although  very  early,  we 
were  all  out.  As  we  dashed  along  on 
our  converging  paths,  we  gradually  ap¬ 
proached,  until  we  were  startled  with 
the  short,  imperious  call  from  a  brazen 
throat,  “  Ship  ahoy !  ”  “  Ahoy !  ”  we 

echoed,  equally  imperious,  and  a  little 
shorter:  “Where  are  you  from?” 
The  question  in  order  would  have  been, 
“Where  are  you  bound?”  but  this  was 
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unnecessary.  “From  Callao  forty -two 
days,  sailed  out  of  New  York.”  “  Where 
are  you  from  ?  ”  “  Panama  seventy-three 
days.  All  well?”  “All  well.”  We 
were  now  so  far  apart  that  we  could  not 
tell  what  was  said,  and  three  cheers 
from  the  red-shirted  crowd  on  her  deck 
was  responded  to  by  a  similar  looking 
crowd  on  our  deck  ;  three  more  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  answered  in  a  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  she  dropped  across  our  wake 
and  went  to  leeward.  I  thought  I  saw  a 
man  making  signals  to  us  from  the  bows, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  shirt  hung  up  to 
dry,  and  I  got  the  laugh  upon  me.  We 
felt  badly  for  the  poor  fellows,  for  we 
thought  they  were  worse  off  than  our¬ 
selves.  The  next  morning  we  were  out 
of  sight.  Another  vessel  was  now  seen 
on  our  lee  bow ;  it  was  a  small  schoon¬ 
er  trying  hard  to  get  up  to  us,  with  a 
large  ensign  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 
We  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  time 
necessary  to  speak  her,  and  before  dark 
left  her  out  of  sight.  On  Tuesday  last 
we  were  in  longitude  136°,  latitude  26°. 
Here  the  wind  was  baffling,  and  finally 
died  out  altogether.  The  next  day  it 
was  west  of  north,  and  promised  well. 
We  were  all  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
as  it  freshened  we  became  boisterous, 
but  about  midnight  it  shifted  to  the  same 
old  quarter,  and  we  continued  on  the 
starboard  tack.  Yesterday  our  position 
was  in  longitude  128°  50',  latitude  340 
49'.  We  are  quite  confident  of  getting 
in  this  week,  but  I  can  not  realize  yet 
that  we  are  so  near  the  end  of  the  voy¬ 
age  ;  so  long  have  we  been  sailing  with 
the  port  of  our  destination  so  far  off,  that 
we  can  not  make  it  seem  near.  It  ap¬ 
pears  an  age  since  we  came  on  board 
this  ship.  Our  friends  would  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognizing  us  as  the  same  per¬ 
sons  that  sailed  from  New  York  last 
January.  We  have  become  reconciled 
to  the  privations  of  physical  comforts ; 
we  drink  our  bitter  coffee  without  milk 
with  relish ;  we  never  grumble  at  the 


salt  beef  and  pork  while  we  have  soft 
bread  and  vinegar,  for  we  have  “duff” 
or  pie  for  dessert.  We  have  no  variety, 
for  we  have  run  short  of  most  things. 
Butter  and  such  delicacies  are  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  or  come  to  us  only  in  tantalizing 
dreams.  We  don’t  even  “  know  beans  ” 
any  longer. 

Last  night  I  read  Views  Afoot  in  Dr. 
Hall’s  room  until  late.  We  read  the 
description  of  the  palace  at  Munich, 
surpassing  Aladdin’s  dreams,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  description  of  the  bed¬ 
room,  its  magnificence  exceeded  our 
credulity.  We  stopped,  and  I  crawled 
into  my  hammock  over  the  baggage, 
where  I  had  tarred  the  ropes  to  prevent 
the  rats  from  cutting  me  down,  and, 
wondering  whose  daughter  Cain’s  wife 
could  have  been,  I  fell  asleep.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ship  is  bad,  in  consequence 
of  the  head  seas.  One  word  is  written 
between  each  pitch,  and  if  it  is  a  long 
one,  I  have  to  cut  it  in  two. 

August  \th ,  1849.  —  We  arose  early 
this  morning,  to  look  for  land.  The  wa¬ 
ter  is  greener,  showing  that  we  are  on 
soundings.  Curious  specimens  of  kelp 
are  frequently  met  with.  We  caught 
one,  which  consisted  of  a  rod  forty  feet 
long,  with  a  hollow  knob  at  one  end  ta¬ 
pering  off  to  a  long  lash,  the  small  end 
of  which  had  been  attached  to  the  rocks 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  from  the  knob, 
which  was  filled  with  air  to  float  it  to 
the  surface,  grew  a  tuft  of  leaves  two 
yards  long  and  four  inches  wide,  with 
corrugated  edges.  Pieces  of  wood  are 
seen,  and  flocks  of  cormorants  watch¬ 
ed  with  intense  interest.  Columbus, 
when  he  approached  the  shores  of 
America,  could  not  have  noted  these 
signs  of  land  with  more  intense  interest 
than  we  do.  Very  many  whales,  seals, 
and  small  fish,  which  we  have  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  are  swimming  about. 
Two  or  three  vessels  are  in  sight,  one 
of  which  we  boarded  about  two  o’clock. 
It  proved  to  be  the  bark  Isabel ,  of  New 
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Brunswick,  N.  J.  From  her  we  learned 
the  sad  news  of  our  wreck,  off  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  Fog  shut 
out  the  sight  of  land,  and  at  length  night 
hid  from  our  view  the  ocean ;  and  we 
heard  only  the  quiet  ripple  of  the  water 
and  the  cry  of  sea-birds  as  we  startled 
them  from  their  repose.  We  turned  in 
early,  for  we  sought  in  the  oblivion  of 
sleep  to  shorten  the  night — the  last  night 
on  board !  But  it  was  long  before  sleep 
would  relieve  us.  The  thought  of  so 
soon  being  able  to  hear  from  home  op¬ 
pressed  me.  Alternate  hope  and  fear 
swelled  into  a  painful  anxiety. 

The  morning  of  August  5th  came,  and 
the  Golden  Gate  was  before  us.  A 
thousand  water-birds  were  diving  about, 
and  a  fine  breeze  bore  us  in.  As  the 
hills  became  more  distinct,  we  distin¬ 
guished  numerous  cattle  and  horses 
grazing,  and  the  rich  green  delighted 
us.  The  tide  was  with  us  —  what  hills, 
what  an  entrance,  what  a  bay  spread 
out!  We  ran  for  a  white  island  until 
we  opened  the  shipping  and  stood  for 
it,  and  dropped  anchor  in  a  crowd  of 
vessels.  The  captain  of  the  port  came 
on  board  and  took  possession  of  the 
ship,  and  soon  after  “Old  Boreas” 
came  over  the  ship’s  side  and  stood  on 
the  deck.  “Now,  gentlemen,  you  are 
in  California;  you  can  go  on  shore  as 
soon  as  you  please,”  was  his  first  and 
only  salutation.  He  had  gone  back  to 
New  York  and  returned  over  the  isth¬ 
mus,  anticipating  our  arrival  some  time, 
and  was  ready  to  take  his  ship.  We 
were  not  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  go 
on  shore,  but  shall  put  our  feet  on  terra 
firma  as  soon  as  God  will  let  us. 

Thus  ends  our  long  and  eventful  voy¬ 
age  of  194  days.  We  have  had  many 
difficulties,  but  have  surmounted  them 
all.  We  have  lost  no  life,  and  had  but 
little  sickness.  It  is  Sunday,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  get  our  letters.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  things 
here.  They  have  no  parallel  in  the  his¬ 


tory  of  the  world.  Instead  of  starvation, 
provisions  are  cheaper  than  at  home ; 
instead  of  robbery  and  anarchy,  as  we 
expected,  there  is  the  best  of  order. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  lying  about  the  hills  (for  as  yet 
there  are  no  regular  streets),  in  the  open 
air  without  a  guard,  and  the  choicest 
goods  are  stored  in  tents;  yet  no  one 
thinks  of  losing  anything  by  theft.  The 
same  state  of  things  is  said  to  exist 
throughout  the  country. 

Atigust  i$th,  1849.  —  In  camp.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  our  anchor  was 
down  we  landed  for  our  letters,  but 
were  told  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  them  on  Sunday,  as  the  post-office 
was  closed.  I  went  to  Alfred  Robin¬ 
son,  agent  for  the  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  William  H.  Aspinwall,  to 
see  if  he  had  any  letters  addressed  to 
his  care,  or  if  some  special  favor  could 
not  be  granted  me  that  I  might  get  my 
letters  that  day ;  but  I  found  that  I  was 
no  special  man  here.  We  returned  to 
the  ship  to  spend  the  night,  as  she  had 
not  been  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
and  we  could  not  remove  our  effects  un¬ 
til  she  was.  Early  the  next  morning,  by 
six  o’clock,  we  were  on  shore  and  at  the 
post-office.  We  waited  our  turn  in  a 
long  line,  for  several  ships  had  arrived 
since  the  close  of  the  post-office  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  several  hundred  were  there 
before  us.  Each  one  of  our  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  before  me  got  his  hands  full  of  let¬ 
ters  from  home,  but  when  my  turn  came, 
one  lone  letter  was  handed  to  me,  post¬ 
marked  May  26th.  It  was  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  my  mother.  It  told  me  that 
letters  had  been  sent  by  private  hands, 
but  by  whose  hands,  or  where  in  the 
wide  world  that  individual  was,  was  not 

told;  that  W - M - was  on  his  way 

in  the  Palmetto ,  but  I  had  not  heard  of 
that  ship.  My  disappointment  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  For  more  than  six 
months  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
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this  day,  to  tell  me  all  that  had  transpir¬ 
ed  during  the  long  months  that  we  had 
been  upon  the  sea.  I  dropped  out  of 
the  line  and  made  my  way  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  get  out  of  sight  and  sound  of 
anyone,  to  hide  my  disappointment.  I 
went  alone  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  over¬ 
looks  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  look¬ 
ed  down  the  straits  for  the  Palmetto ; 
but  no  ship  was  coming  in.  .  .  . 

We  are  camped  about  half  a  mile 
south  from  the  town,  in  “Happy  Val¬ 
ley.”  The  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  is  in 
front  of  us,  and  around  us  are  sand-hills 
covered  with  a  low  growth  of  evergreen 
oaks.  We  have  four  tents,  and  though 
our  fare  is  coarse,  we  are  delighted  to 
be  on  shore.  Captain  Tibbets  would 
give  us  no  food  on  board,  nor  would  he 
give  us  the  stores  that  belonged  to  the 
company,  and  which  were  on  board  as 
freight.  The  first  day  after  landing  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  salt  pork  (which 
we  broiled  at  the  camp-fire  on  the  end 
of  sticks)  and  hard  bread ;  but  we  felt 
that  we  were  free  men  and  not  slaves, 
and,  when  we  had  spread  evergreens 
over  the  ground  in  our  tents,  and  rolled 
ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  we  had  no 
fear  that  rats  would  disturb  us  in  our 
sleep. 

You  will  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  from 
this  country;  we  do  here.  I  will  tell 
you  in  few  words  the  situation  of  things. 
Provisions  and  goods  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  are  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 
Labor  is  enormously  high,  though,  from 
the  great  number  of  men  who  have  not 
the  means  to  go  to  the  mines,  it  is  not 
so  high  as  it  has  been.  I  think  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  this  place  is  about  5,000. 
More  than  half  the  houses  are  made  of 
canvas,  for  lumber  is  very  scarce.  There 
is  no  law  regarded  but  the  natural  law 
of  justice ;  and  I  never  saw  a  more  or¬ 
derly  state  of  society,  where  the  genial 
influence  of  woman  is  not  felt.  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  theft  or  crime  of  any  sort 
amenable  to  the  laws  at  home  since  I 


have  been  here.  Fire-arms  are  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  and  are  given  away  on 
the  road.  Game  is  said  to  be  abundant, 
but  no  one  has  time  to  hunt.  Many  who 
went  to  the  mines  returned  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  report  that  the  exertion  in  get¬ 
ting  gold  is  too  great.  Some  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  country  for  the  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands,  in  disgust. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  men 
encamped  along  this  beach,  preparing 
to  go  to  the  mines,  and  there  has  been 
no  sickness  of  note,  although  they  have 
landed  from  a  six  months’  voyage,  and 
are  subject  to  diseases  incident  to  the 
change  of  climate. 

The  ship  Brooklyn  arrived  yesterday. 
We  left  her  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez.  Her  passengers  are  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  state  of  disease  from  scurvy;  two 
have  died,  and  a  dozen  of  them  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  sand  on  the  shore  up  to  their 
chins  —  a  mode  of  treatment  which  the 
sailors  think  will  cure  them. 

One  of  the  passengers  who  signed  the 
protest  against  the  removal  of  Captain 
Tibbets,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  went  on 
board  to  look  after  his  freight  yester¬ 
day.  He  was  ordered  off  by  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and,  thinking  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  friendly  act,  he  reminded  hjm  of  it, 
but  the  ungrateful  old  Turk  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  pushed  him  to  the  gang¬ 
way,  and  threatened  to  throw  him  over¬ 
board  if  he  did  not  leave  instantly.  The 
man  went  ashore  and  made  a  complaint 
to  the  alcalde ,  and  old  Tibbets  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  forthwith. 

August  25///,  1849.  —  It  is  ten  days 
since  I  have  written  a  line.  The  steam¬ 
er  arrived  last  Sunday,  and  brought  let¬ 
ters  for  me.  This  is  the  Sabbath,  and  I 
have  cleared  out  with  a  hatchet  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  clump  of  scrub  oaks,  so  as  to 
shelter  me  from  the  sun  and  yet  allow 
the  cool  air  to  reach  me,  and  where  I 
can  write  without  interruption.  The  air 
in  the  tent  is  suffocatingly  warm.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  attended  court  to  give  evidence 
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in  a  suit  against  the  captain  of  the  ship 
Brooklyn ,  brought  by  the  passengers. 
Six  of  their  number  have  died  of  scurvy, 
and  many  of  them  present  a  shocking 
appearance.  Such  would  have  been  our 
fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  love 
of  justice  shown  by  our  consul  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  unless  we  had  killed  the 
captain  and  thrown  him  overboard  be¬ 
fore  we  passed  Cape  Horn,  which  would 
have  been  the  alternative.  Captain 
Richardson  is  tried  by  a  jury  before  the 
alcalde ,  and  I  think  he  will  have  justice 
done  him;  but  what  justice  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  poor  men  who  are  dead,  and 
buried  in  the  desert  sands  of  this  far- 
off  shore  ?  It  is  a  sad  spectacle,  this  bu¬ 
rial  in  a  camp.  No  mourning  relatives 
stand  around  ;  we  wind  flags  about  their 
rough  coffins,  and  bury  them  in  the  shal¬ 
low  graves  we  have  dug  for  them  in  the 
sand.  Who  will  hereafter  know  their 
resting-place  ? 

I  expected  the  cholera  in  New  York 
this  season,  and  am  relieved  to  know 
that  it  is  no  worse.  I  do  not  expect  it 
here.  Yes,  tell  me  of  the  strawberries 


and  the  delicious  fruits,  as  they  come 
and  go  with  the  circling  year.  Tell  me 
of  the  fresh  flowers  as  they  come  and 
go — the  old  familiar  faces — here  all  are 
strangers.  As  for  fruit,  I  have  not  tast¬ 
ed  any  in  California,  and  do  not  expect 
to;  even  potatoes  are  sold  at  three  shil¬ 
lings  a  pound. 

The  company  will  wind  up  their  af¬ 
fairs  to-day  and  separate.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  the  orations  I  had  made  at 
school  on  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  Indian, 
and  how  we  prophesied  that  they  would 
soon  be  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  How  little  did  I  then  think  I 
would  ever  be  here  to  drive  them  back ; 
but  it  is  even  so.  The  Red  man  is  fall¬ 
ing  eastward,  and  will  be  brought  to  bay 
far  from  here.  The  Pacific  Ocean  will 
not  be  his  last  resting-place. 

A  meeting  is  called  to-day  for  the 
relief  of  those  on  their  way  overland ; 
they  are  said  to  be  dying  by  hundreds 
from  thirst  and  hunger  upon  the  great 
desert. 

Note.  —  For  continuation  of  this  narrative  see 
Vol.  XI,  No.  3. 
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THE  great  question  of  the  day,  the 
one  before  which  all  others  dwindle 
into  insignificance,  is  the  education  of 
the  people.  When  they  are  educated 
to  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  fits 
them  to  perform  all  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them  as  citizens  of  a  great  repub¬ 
lic,  and  when  they  are  educated  to  that 
degree  of  honesty  which  prompts  them 
to  exercise  this  intelligence  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  community,  then  the  politician, 
the  policeman,  and  the  penitentiary  will 
become  things  of  the  past.  The  arrival 
of  so  happy  a  state  of  affairs,  even  in 
the  remote  future,  is  a  matter  of  desire 
rather  than  of  expectation ;  but  since 


all  will  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  ap¬ 
proximate  much  nearer  to  it  than  we 
are  at  present,  everyone  should  con¬ 
tribute  his  mite  toward  accomplishing 
so  desirable  a  result. 

The  public  schools  being  the  medium 
through  which  most  of  our  education  is 
disseminated,  it  is  through  them  we  must 
attain  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
we  aspire.  If  change  were  progress, 
then  indeed  we  would  be  advancing  with 
giant  strides  to  perfection  in  educational 
matters.  It  is,  however,  rather  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  made  any  improvement 
in  our  system  of  education,  and  it  is 
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certain  that  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
our  progress  in  other  pursuits.  In  all 
the  mechanical  appliances  of  education 
we  are  far  ahead  of  our  position  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  We  have  much  better 
school-houses,  desks,  seats,  etc.,  and 
the  children  are  much  Better  supplied 
with  maps,  black-boards,  globes  and 
text-books.  All  this,  however,  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  result  of  denser  population  and 
greater  wealth  ;  and  could  be  purchased 
for  money  then  as  well  as  now.  The 
most  important  things  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  education,  are  the 
branches  best  adapted  to  benefit  the  pu¬ 
pil,  and  how  these  branches  are  to  be 
taught;  and  in  these  matters  we  have 
for  a  long  time  remained  stationary. 
During  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty 
years,  the  farmer,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  has  literally  caused  “two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before;”  the  civil  engineer  has  built 
railroads  with  grades  and  curves  that 
were  then  thought  impossible,  and  this 
in  one -fourth  of  the  time  and  with  only 
half  the  cost  formerly  required  ;  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fatality  in  surgical  operations 
has  of  late  been  considerably  reduced ; 
and  a  like  improvement  is  visible  in  va¬ 
rious  other  departments  of  science  and 
art.  Can  teachers  report  a  similar  pro¬ 
gression?  Only  the  members  of  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes  will  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

That  we  have  not  made  such  progress 
in  teaching  as  in  farming,  engineering, 
and  surgery,  need  not  excite  any  sur¬ 
prise.  Teaching,  as  a  profession,  scarce¬ 
ly  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  California.  Long  before 
either  the  intellect  or  judgment  is  fully 
matured,  most  of  the  teachers  seek  some 
more  lucrative  calling.  Even  while  teach¬ 
ing,  their  thoughts  are  given,  not  to  the 
occupation  they  then  pursue,  but  to 
some  other  occupation  in  which  they  in¬ 
tend  to  engage  on  the  first  favorable 
opportunity.  Having  never  given  the 


subject  of  education  the  attention  that 
it  merits  and  requires,  they  are  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  blunder  in  choosing  the  subjects 
in  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  instructed. 
And  even  if  they  chose  the  subjects  best 
adapted  to  supply  their  pupils’  wants  — 
a  thing  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  ad¬ 
mit —  the  number  of  branches  in  which 
they  are  required  to  give  instruction  is 
so  great,  that  it  would  take  an  Admira¬ 
ble  Crichton  to  do  justice  to  all  of  them. 
Owing  to  this,  and  also  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  studies  are  changed,  the 
teacher  is  more  likely  to  have  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  all  than  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
one.  So  true  and  so  well  known  is  this 
that  it  has  come  to  be  embodied  in  the 
sneer  flung  at  one  whose  knowledge  is 
only  superficial,  “He  knows  as  much  as 
a  village  school  teacher.”  As  a  proof 
that  the  sneer  is  not  wholly  undeserved, 
I  can  find  in  California  hundreds  of 
teachers  who,  three  months  ago,  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  an  exoge¬ 
nous  and  an  endogenous  plant ;  but  who, 
to-day,  without  any  special  instructions, 
are  prepared,  according  to  their  own 
view,  to  teach  botany.  This  remark  is 
also  true  with  regard  to  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  music,  and  drawing. 

Many  of  the  evils  connected  with  the 
school  system,  especially  with  country 
schools,  to  which  I  intend  to  confine  my 
remarks,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  resorts  to  that  business  as  a 
mere  temporary  expedient,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  intention  of  devoting  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  profession  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  professions  do  to  theirs. 
One  reason  for  this  is  because  it  is  not  so 
lucrative  as  other  pursuits.  In  a  pecun¬ 
iary  point  of  view,  teaching  offers  but 
little  attraction  to  single  men,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  any  to  married  men.  In  fact,  with  the 
determination  to  marry  usually  comes 
the  determination  to  seek  some  other 
employment.  Many  of  the  farmers  were 
poor  when  they  took  up  their  land,  and 
built  houses  which  are  only  barely  suffi- 
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cient  to  accommodate  their  own  fami¬ 
lies.  Hence  a  teacher  in  a  country 
school  can  with  difficulty  obtain  an  apart¬ 
ment  to  himself.  This  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  suitable  apartments  for  single 
men  precludes  all  hope  of  obtaining 
them  for  married  men,  except  at  a  cost 
entirely  disproportionate  to  their  sala¬ 
ries. 

To  remedy  this,  the  school  trustees 
should,  where  practicable,  engage  mar¬ 
ried  teachers,  and  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion  there  should  be  a  cottage  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  school. 
The  most  obvious,  but  not  the  most 
important,  advantage  arising  from  this 
plan  would  be  that  people  residing  in 
the  country  could  get  their  children  ed¬ 
ucated  much  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  under  the  present  system.  Let 
us  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

Many  of  the  country  schools  have 
an  average  attendance  of  pupils  varying 
from  forty  to  sixty.  They  are  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  proficiency,  from  the  child 
learning  the  alphabet,  to  the  young  man 
studying  algebra  and  geometry.  No  one 
will  suppose  that  one  teacher,  no  matter 
how  well  informed  and  energetic  he  may 
be,  can  do  justice  to  a  school  like  this. 
Each  of  these  schools  remains  open 
about  eight  months  annually,  and  the 
teachers  receive  salaries  varying  from 
$80  to  $100  per  month.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  one  of  these  schools, 
an  assistant  would  be  wanted.  This 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  $400  to  $500 
more;  but,  as  the  school  funds  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  <cover  this  outlay,  an  assist¬ 
ant  is  seldom  engaged.  Now,  a  cottage 
could  be  built  and  half-a-dozen  acres  of 
land  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  for  $1,000.  If  the  trustees  had  to 
borrow  this,  the  interest  would  be  about 
$120  yearly.  Next,  let  us  suppose  a 
gentleman,  teaching  a  first-grade  country 
school,  receives  $100  per  month  for  eight 
months ;  and  that  a  lady,  teaching  a  third- 
grade  country  school,  receives  $60  a 


month  for  the  same  time.  For  eight 
months  their  united  wages  would  amount 
to  $1,280,  out  of  which  they  would  have 
to  pay  about  $400  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  leaving  them  a  balance  of  $880. 
There  would  not  be  much  probability  of 
their  teaching  longer  than  eight  months 
annually.  Indeed,  the  average  length 
of  time  for  which  the  country  schools 
are  kept  open  does  not  amount  to  eight 
months.  Well,  these  two,  married  and 
receiving  only  the  salary  of  the  male 
teacher,  would,  if  they  had  a  house  and 
land  free,  save  more  money  than  they 
could  under  the  present  system;  while 
their  cost  to  the  county  would  be  re¬ 
duced  from  $1,280  to  $960  annually. 
And  even  if  they  did  not  save  so  much 
money,  many  teachers  would  prefer  the 
plan  here  suggested.  As  has  been  said, 
school  teaching,  at  best,  is  not  a  lucra¬ 
tive  pursuit.  Many  of  the  teachers, 
and  especially  those  most  likely  to  be 
successful  educators,  have  not  that  greed 
for  money  which  characterizes  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  most  other  professions.  If  they 
had  they  would  have  chosen  some  other 
vocation.  What  they  like  better  is  a 
life  of  retirement,  in  which  they  have 
opportunities  for  study  and  mental  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  in  which  they  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  free  from  the  squabbling 
and  rivalry  incidental  to  more  active 
pursuits.  Under  these  circumstances, 
teaching  would,  in  reality,  have  much  to 
render  it  attractive.  Having  a  house  of 
his  own,  the  teacher  would  gradually 
and  at  little  expense  acquire  a  library, 
museum,  and  philosophical  instruments, 
from  which  both  himself  and  his  pupils 
would  derive  much  benefit  and  gratifica¬ 
tion.  If  there  were  residing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  any  persons  whose  tastes  or 
pursuits  were  congenial  to  his  own,  he 
could  invite  them  to  his  house,  to  their 
mutual  pleasure  and  improvement. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  country 
teacher  is  usually  a  wanderer,  coming 
no  one  knows  whence,  and  going,  at  the 
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expiration  of  his  term,  no  one  knows 
where.  This,  of  course,  is  his  own  fault 
as  much  as  that  of  anyone  else ;  and  on 
that  account  it  is  likely  to  continue  until 
he  is  induced  to  marry  and  make  teach¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  length  of  time 
any  person  retains  a  situation,  depends 
as  much  on  his  social  qualities  as  on  his 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  pertaining 
to  his  office.  With  a  family,  the  teach¬ 
er  is  much  more  apt  to  cultivate  and 
practice  the  social  virtues  than  if  he 
were  single.  He  becomes  more  closely 
identified  with  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
his  neighbors.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
solve  to  do  his  duty,  which  character¬ 
izes  the  action  of  every  honest  man, 
whether  working  for  friends  or  stran¬ 
gers,  the  resolve  to  please  would  then 
become  an  important  factor  in  his  mo¬ 
tives.  As  a  consequence,  he  makes 
more  friends ;  his  faults  are  viewed  more 
leniently;  and,  to  the  advantage  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  pupils,  his  position  becomes 
as  permanent  as  that  of  the  farmer  whose 
children  he  educates. 

Let  us  see  how  this  plan  would  affect 
the  teachers,  pecuniarily.  We  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  two  teachers  will  save  $880 
in  eight  months.  Out  of  this  money 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  board  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Nor*  is  this 
all.  Having  no  permanent  home,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  be  content 
to  remain  stationary  during  this  time. 
They  are  more  likely  to  travel  about. 
This,  in  California,  is  very  expensive  ; 
so  that  by  the  time  they  secure  another 
engagement,  they  fiave  scarcely  any 
money  left.  But  if  the  teachers  lived  in 
their  own  house,  how  different  would  be 
the  result.  For  $500  the  trustees  could 
build  a  cottage  that  would  afford  two 
teachers  much  better  accommodations 
than  they  could  obtain  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  $1,000  they  could  purchase,  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality,  from  five  to  fifteen  acres 


of  the  best  agricultural  land.  In  some 
localities  they  could  obtain  only  land 
adapted  to  fruit-raising.  This,  however, 
is  as  profitable  as  land  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  cereals ;  and,  since  it  can  be 
bought  in  many  places  for  a  few  dollars 
an  acre,  the  trustees  would  have  to  in¬ 
vest  only  about  $600  in  many  instances. 
The  teacher  could  work  on  this  land 
before  and  after  school,  on  Saturdays, 
and  during  the  vacations.  He  could 
keep  a  cow,  hogs,  and  poultry  ;  and  the 
profit  arising  from  these,  added  to  the 
crops  raised  by  his  own  labor,  would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  the  support  of 
himself  and  wife.  The  labors  of  the 
field  would  give  a  zest  to  the  labors  of 
the  school -room,  afford  the  necessary 
bodily  exercise  to  keep  him  in  good 
health,  and  render  him  less  liable  to  visit 
scenes  of  dissipation  ;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  would  not  only  be  pecun¬ 
iarily,  but,  what  is  more  important,  he 
would  be  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  better  than  he  could  be  under 
the  present  system. 

In  marrying,  he  would  choose  a  wife 
adapted  to  his  wants,  and  capable  of 
assisting  him  in  the  duties  of  the  school¬ 
room.  As  her  classes  would  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  about  two  o’clock,  she  would  have 
ample  leisure  to  attend  to  household  du¬ 
ties  also.  This  would  prove  as  pleasant 
and  necessary  an  exercise  for  her  as  the 
labor  in  the  field  would  for  her  husband. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  country 
schools  are  kept  open  only  about  eight 
months  yearly,  yet  the  teacher  may  car¬ 
ry  on  a  private  school  several  months 
longer.  All  the  pupils,  however,  would 
not  or  could  not  attend  the  private 
school,  and,  as  the  sum  received  for 
tuition  falls  far  short  of  his  salary  as  a 
public  teacher,  while  the  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  remains  the  same,  this  plan 
is  seldom  pursued.  But  if  the  teacher 
had  a  house  of  his  own  where  he  could 
live  cheaply,  and  if  he  had  some  land  of 
his  own  on  which  he  could  do  a  fair 
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day’s  work  after  spending  a  few  hours 
in  the  school -room,  his  income  from 
private  tuition  might  be  materially  in¬ 
creased. 

As  a  great  many  branches  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
the  teacher  can  not  now  attain  that  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  in  each  of  them, 
necessary  to  achieve  the  best  results. 
Here  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  his 
wife  would  become  supplementary  to 
each  other.  In  the  classics,  chemistry, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
he  could  become  better  educated  than 
the  majority  of  country  teachers  now 
can ;  and  she,  having  no  occasion  to 
teach  these  branches,  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  herself  in  sewing, 
embroidery,  music,  and  drawing.  By  do¬ 
ing  so,  they  could  retain  many  pupils  who 
are  now  sent  out  of  the  district  in  which 
their  parents  reside,  to  receive  an  edu¬ 
cation.  For  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1870,  the  income  of  private,  classical, 
commercial,  and  boarding  schools  in 
California,  amounted  to  about  a  million 
dollars.  Much  of  this  sum  comes  from 
the  country,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  could  be  retained  there  by  judicious 
management.  Parents  are  well  aware 
that,  in  addition  to  the  great  expense, 
numerous  evils  result  from  sending  their 
children  away  from  home  at  too  early  an 
age,  and  regret  the  necessity  that  com' 
pels  them.  Yet  the  children  are  taught 
nothing  at  a  boarding-school  but  what 
they  could  be  taught  in  a  country  school, 
by  two  married  teachers  who  would 
make  a  proper  division  of  the  labor. 

Again,  some  parents  who  possess  but 
a  small  share  of  that  refinement  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  mixing  with 
educated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  who 
are  unwilling  to  see  their  children  labor 
under  the  same  disadvantage,  send  their 
boys  and  girls  away  from  home  solely 
on  this  account.  It  is  nothing  uncom¬ 


mon  to  hear  them  say  that  their  girls 
have  book  education  enough,  but  that 
they  must  send  them  where  they  can 
acquire  good  manners.  This  state  of 
things  is  more  common  in  thinly  settled 
districts  than  anywhere  else.  In  such 
places  a  refined,  educated  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  mixed  with  the  world 
and  who  were  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  better  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  could,  when  residing  in  their  own 
house,  do  an  amount  of  good  that  is 
simply  incalculable.  They  could  invite 
to  their  house  not  only  their  older  pu¬ 
pils,  but  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  vicinity;  and  by  means  of  music, 
recitations,  and  conversation,  all  could 
spend  in  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
manner  the  time  that,  otherwise,  would 
be  devoted  by  some  at  least  to  dissipa¬ 
tion,  or  at  best  to  frivolous  gossip.  At 
these  reunions  the  teachers  would  have 
unparalleled  opportunities  of  inculcating 
habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  industry; 
of  cultivating  the  taste,  and  even  of 
developing  the  moral  faculties,  of  their 
visitors. 

I  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject 
first,  because  it  is  the  one  most  easily 
understood  by  school  trustees ;  and  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  but  little  money  to 
carry  it  out.  To  sum  up,  its  advantages 
over  the  present  system  are :  first,  where 
two  teachers  are  engaged,  a  saving  of 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  annually ; 
second,  teaching  would  become  a  more 
profitable  and  permanent  pursuit,  in 
consequence  of  which  teachers  would 
direct  their  best  energies  to  the  work  of 
education ;  third,  {here  being  a  proper 
division  of  labor  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  each  becomes  more  proficient 
in  certain  branches  than  if  no  such  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  prevailed  ;  fourth,  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  more  desirous  to  retain 
their  schools,  and  trustees  would  be 
more  desirous  to  retain  their  teachers. 
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LIKE  TO  THEE. 

Spring  came  with  buds  and  flowers  of  rarest  hue, 
And  cast  her  mantle  o’er  the  breast  of  earth  ; 

The  birds  from  grateful  hearts  sweet  music  drew, 
And  crystal  streamlets  joined  with  babbling  mirth. 

The  quick’ning  Violet  saw,  with  sweet  surprise, 

Her  hues  reflected  in  the  smiling  skies ; 

With  eyes  upraised  in  fervid  ecstacy, 

She  cried,  “O,  tranquil  skies,  I’m  like  to  thee!” 
The  haughty  Rose,  that  would  not  be  outdone, 
Caught  in  her  heart  the  blush -rays  of  the  sun, 

Then  bared  her  royal  breast  that  he  might  see, 
Exclaiming,  “I,  O  sun,  am  like  to  thee!” 

With  yearning  arms  outstretched  to  earth,  the  Tree 
Caressing  cried,  “Sweet  mother,  like  to  thee!” 

At  eve  the  Lily  pale,  with  queenly  grace, 

Bent  o’er  the  pool  to  view  her  gleaming  face ; 

She  saw  reflected  through  a  branching  tree, 

Fair  Luna’s  light,  and  sighed,  “I’m  like  to  thee!” 
While  ’mong  them  all,  a  child,  with  joyous  tread, 
Flitted  from  Rose’s  to  the  Violet’s  bed, 

And  fond  heart  cried,  “My  babe  is  like  them  all  — 
The  Rose,  the  Violet,  and  the  Lily  tall !  ’  ’ 
******* 

But  when  the  winter  came  and  flowers  lay  dead, 

He,  “like  them  all,”  as  the  fond  mother  said, 

Alas !  had  perished  ;  but  the  germ  let  free 
Took  wing,  exclaiming,  “Father,  like  to  Thee!” 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS. 


A  GEOLOGICAL  survey,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
something  more  than  is  included  in  the 
literal  significance  of  the  words.  Were 
such  a  survey  to  consist  merely  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  features  of  the  earth’s  face, 
from  a  geological  stand-point  alone,  and 
in  recording  these  observations  for  com¬ 
parison  and  reference,  the  labor,  time, 
and  money  devoted  to  the  cause  would 


be  well  spent,  and  the  benefit  attained 
large.  Or,  to  go  a  step  farther,  were 
the  facts  collected  purely  and  abstractly 
scientific — were  even  the  science  ad¬ 
vanced  limited  to  that  department  which 
is  known  as  theoretical — the  gain  would 
still  be  great.  The  supreme  test  of  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  anything,  in 
this  day  of  intrinsic  weighing  and  calcu¬ 
lating,  is  held  to  be  its  actual  money 
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value.  Accepting  this  utilitarian  stand¬ 
ard  as  the  one  and  only  measure  of 
good,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  geological  surveys,  with  all  other 
scientific  research,  when  put  to  the  proof 
are  found  to  be  paying  investments.  It 
would  be  sad,  indeed,  were  i.t  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  defense  of  the  position ; 
the  age  which  would  demand  such  a 
course  has  passed. 

But  the  scope  of  a  geological  survey 
is  far  broader  than  has  been  intimated. 
As  a  man,  to  be  a  competent  geologist, 
must  be  —  not  a  surveyor,  mineralogist, 
archaeologist,  student  of  natural  history, 
or  even  geologist  simply — but  one  whose 
mind  is  trained  in  all  the  branches  of 
science,  and  who  must,  besides,  make  a 
liberal  use  of  that  rare  commodity  (if 
what  is  seldom  met  with  can  properly 
be  called  a  commodity),  common  sense, 
so  are  the  results  of  his  study  various. 
Commencing  with  the  bare  evidence  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  his  field  steadily 
widens  as  he  successively  exhausts  por¬ 
tions  of  it.  In  logic  and  in  material  sci¬ 
ence,  which  is  logic,  all  data  are  links  in 
a  single  extended  chain  of  reasoning; 
one  thing  leads  to  another.  While  the 
dogmas  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and 
of  the  correlation  of  matter  as  well,  gain 
ground,  so  also  does  the  appreciation  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  sciences  grow 
apace:  it  is  even  beginning  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  there  is  a  plural  to  the 
word  science.  Thus  the  geologist,  in 
his  investigation,  learns  much  that  is 
extraneous  to  his  own  branch,  and  is 
enabled  to  publish  to  the  world  discov¬ 
eries  in  botany,  zoology,  meteorology, 
and  a  host  of  kindred  realms.  This  he 
does,  and  it  is  expected  of  him ;  and, 
further,  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
assume  the  pen  of  the  author  and  map- 
maker,  and  the  brush  of  the  artist.  A 
man  for  the  place  must  be  (with  all  re¬ 
spect  be  it  said)  a  sort  of  Jack -at -all¬ 
trades,  for,  in  addition  to  a  thorough 
grasp  of  his  subject,  he  must  have  that 


analytical  bent  of  talent  which  will  give 
him  the  ability  to  arrange,  prune,  or  en¬ 
large  upon  the  work  of  his  subordinates 
with  judgment,  and  sufficient  business 
tact  to  supervise  all  the  nameless  details 
of  editing,  engraving,  and  publishing. 
Fortunate,  in  truth,  is  that  government 
whose  survey  has  at  its  head  a  man 
possessed  of  such  multifarious  essen¬ 
tials. 

On  undertaking  the  task  of  a  survey, 
the  geologist  pursues  a  course  in  the 
main  similar  to  this:  The  particular  lo¬ 
cality  under  observation  is  first  careful¬ 
ly  surveyed,  in  an  engineering  sense, 
and  placed.  To  do  this  a  nicety  of 
measurement  is  necessary  which  seems, 
to  the  uninitiated,  almost  finical.  Base 
lines  are  laid  off,  angles  estimated,  alti¬ 
tudes  computed,  and  striking  landmarks 
located.  Stations  are  selected,  at  which 
barometrical  and  other  observations  are 
continuously  made.  The  kind  and  or¬ 
der  in  position  of  the  different  strata  ac¬ 
cessible — and  sometimes  not  accessible, 
in  which  case  it  behooves  the  indefati¬ 
gable  man  of  hammers  to  make  them 
such  by  climbing  where,  it  would  seem, 
he  may  not  ascend,  or  delving  where, 
apparently,  he  may  not  dig  —  all  these 
are  jotted  down.  Specimens  of  every 
mineral  species ;  of  petrifactions,  fos¬ 
sils,  and  casts  ;  of  characteristic  exam¬ 
ples  in  natural  history,  and  everything 
which  has  any  scientific  interest,  imme¬ 
diate  or  remote,  that  can  be  got  at  and 
carried  away,  are  collected.  These  re¬ 
quire  to  be  sorted,  labeled  according  to 
the  spot  from  which  they  were  obtained, 
and,  accompanied  by  appropriate  notes, 
packed  away  until  the  time  for  taking 
account  of  stock  arrives.  Memoranda, 
most  diverse  and  detached  in  nature, 
but  all  tending  to  some  useful  end,  are 
made,  also  to  be  ransacked  and  system¬ 
atized  before  generalizations  can  be 
formed.  Facts  and  figures  are  laid 
aside  and  accumulate  in  seemingly  in¬ 
extricable  confusion,  until  the  survey- 
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ing  party,  either  because  of  bad  weather 
—  not  very  often  from  this  reason  —  or 
because  that  part  of  their  work  is  ac¬ 
complished,  retire  from  the  field  of  act¬ 
ive  operations,  and  have  leisure  to  look 
them  over. 

Then  it  is  that  the  master  mind  of  the 
chief  is  taxed,  to  bring  order  out  of  com¬ 
parative  chaos.  Each  observer  has  in¬ 
quired  into  some  particular  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  from  some  one  point  of  view. 
His  results,  circumscribed  in  time,  place, 
and  direction,  must  be  compared  with 
those  of  other  observers ;  must  be  cor¬ 
rected,  harmonized,  and  joined.  From 
such  scattered  data  is  produced  by  de¬ 
grees  an  orderly,  finished  record,  con¬ 
cerning  large  tracts  of  ground,  and  cov¬ 
ering  considerable  periods  of  time; 
which,  when  completed,  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  reader  a  tithe  of  the  effort 
bestowed  upon  its  creation.  This  rec¬ 
ord  is  composed  of  reports  of  progress, 
volumes  on  topography,  geology,  natural 
history,  it  may  be,  together  with  folios 
of  illustrations,  profiles,  and  maps,  which 
are  prepared  and  issued  separately,  yet, 
all  combined,  go  to  form  an  exhaustive, 
methodical  description  and  history  of 
the  region  under  survey. 

Watch  the  architect  of  all  at  work. 
See  how  cautiously  he  selects  his  nar¬ 
row  but  sure  foundation ;  see  how  crit¬ 
ically  he  scans  and  accepts  or  rejects 
the  bits  of  material  offered,  and  how 
deftly  he  joins  all  together,  binding  with 
tenacious  truth,  building  course  upon 
course  of  solid  fact,  until  at  last  he  has 
erected  the  noblest  monument  to  hu¬ 
man  skill  and  perseverance — not  a  thing 
of  ornament  merely,  but  a  tower  of 
strength,  of  warning,  of  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  something  to  elevate  man  in  the 
scale  of  progress.  It  needs,  in  skillful 
hands,  but  a  few  fragments  of  stone, 
containing  historic  records  in  the  shape 
of  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  relative  period  of  whose  existence 
is  known ;  a  few  sketches  in  profile  of 


mountains,  water-ways,  faults,  and  fis¬ 
sures  ;  remnants  of  eruptions  and  over¬ 
flows  ;  a  few  figures,  representing  so 
much  dip  and  strike ;  a  few  chemical 
analyses;  and  plenty  of  waste  paper, 
from  which  to  evolve  a  theory  which 
shall  startle  the  scientific  world,  or  some 
unpretentious  remark  which  may  lie 
embalmed  in  the  pages  of  a  report,  un¬ 
noticed  in  its  musty  retirement,  until 
other  discoveries  supplement  it,  and  it 
is  unearthed,  to  explain  why  to  look 
beyond  a  certain  point  for  a  given  min¬ 
eral  is  useless,  or  why,  yard  by  yard, 
the  resisting  rock  should  be  penetrated 
by  pick  and  blast,  in  the  assurance  that 
finally  the  everlasting  hills  shall  be  made 
to  render  up  their  secret  hoards  to  per¬ 
sistent  avarice.  Here  is  where  the  mon¬ 
ey  value  alluded  to  is  most  perceptible 
and  most  readily  appreciated  ;  but  none 
the  less  is  it  real,  because  perhaps  not 
so  easily  apprehended.  And  sometimes, 
too,  the  unfortunate  geologist  is  reviled 
by  the  honest  miner  on  -the  one  hand, 
because  he  is  not  also  a  clairvoyant,  and 
does  not  locate  ledges  of  double  eagles; 
or,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  monopoly- 
ridden  farmer,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
practical,  because  he  unaccountably  pre¬ 
fers  to  make  aimless  holes  in  the  ground, 
to  leveling  for  irrigating  ditches. 

Abroad,  the  advantages  of  exact  geo¬ 
logical  surveys  have  long  been  under¬ 
stood.  Russia,  Prussia,  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  even  the  lesser  ones  of  Spain, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  have  surveys  now 
in  progress,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
work  deemed  at  once  advisable  and  im¬ 
peratively  necessary,  spare  neither  at¬ 
tention  nor  substantial  support.  Even 
war  does  not  entirely  interrupt  these 
scientific  investigations.  There  is  not 
a  civilized  nation  which  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  value. 

Prussia,  the  type  of  progress  result¬ 
ing  from  statesmanship,  of  a  visible, 
material  progress,  has  done  much  to 
advance  experimental  science  by  a  far- 
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sighted,  truly  economic  policy.  In  her 
boundaries  geological  inquiries  have 
been  energetically  pushed  and  sustain¬ 
ed.  The  Prussian  engineers  have  al¬ 
ways  made  a  specialty  of  topography; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  styled  the  leading 
hobby  of  the  Prussian  general  scientist. 
Not  contented  with  exceedingly  minute 
surveys  of  their  own  country,  they  have 
pried  into  the  mountains,  and  passes, 
and  valleys,  and  streams  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  have  dispatched  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  From  men  like  Dr.  Petermann 
down  to  the  average  graduate  of  the 
gymnasium  or  academy,  the  same  tone 
prevails.  Incidentally,  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  peace  came  into  play  during 
the  war  with  France,  and  the  unparal¬ 
leled  success  of  the  invaders  was  due, 
in  great  part,  to  the  precise  topographi¬ 
cal  attainments  of  the  officers  as  a  class, 
and  which  were  manifested  as  plainly  in 
the  dashing  lieutenant  of  an  Uhlan  out¬ 
post  as  in  the  grave,  spectacled  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army  corps. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  geological  sur¬ 
vey  of  Russia  was  begun  unofficially ;  it 
has  been  continued  ever  since,  in  late- 
years  under  governmental  direction. 

The  topographical  survey  of  France 
was  commenced  in  1818,  and  has  only 
recently  been  completed.  Twenty -five 
hundred  men,  besides  laborers,  were 
employed.  One  hundred  millions  of 
francs  are  said  to  have  been  expended 
in  this  survey,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  exact  figures.  And  this  is  but 
one  branch  of  the  French  survey. 

The  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  a  total  area  which  is 
about  40,000  square  miles  less  than  that 
of  California.  Up  to  the  year  1854,  the 
cost  of  the  topographical  survey  had 
been  ,£2,400,000,  and  to  complete  it 
,£4,000,000  more  were  required.  Thir¬ 
ty-five  hundred  persons  were  engaged 
at  one  time.  The  geological  survey 
proper  has  been  going  on  for  forty 


years,  and  is  believed  to  cost  ^20,000 
each  year.  It  is  still  far  from  being 
completed,  only  1,000  square  miles  be¬ 
ing  surveyed  annually. 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
had,  or  is  now  prosecuting,  a  geological 
survey.  What  the  surveys  have  cost  is 
much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  than  the 
results  secured.  Of  the  many  State  re¬ 
ports  published,  that  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  is  complete,  though  the  work  there 
accomplished  is  to  be  entirely  revised, 
and  the  whole  field  more  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored.  The  cost  of  Pennsylvania’s  first 
survey,  from  1836  to  1857,  which  did  not 
embrace  the  division  of  natural  history, 
is  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  survey 
of  New  York,  including  geology  and 
natural  history,  but  not  topography,  be¬ 
gun  in  1836,  is  still  in  progress;  three 
more  quartos  remain  to  be  published. 
It  has  cost  over  $1,000,000,  but  again  it 
is  impossible  to  cite  more  definite  fig¬ 
ures,  as  the  printing  and  engraving  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  printers,  and 
the  account  is  not  kept  separate.  The 
survey  of  Ohio,  covering  an  area  of 
about  half  that  of  California,  has  been 
going  on  for  forty  years,  with  interrup¬ 
tions  ;  two  volumes  and  two  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  progress  are  published.  The 
five  volumes  of  Illinois  represent  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  twice  as  much  money  as 
has  been  spent  by  California,  and  yet 
the  Illinois  survey  includes  neither  nat¬ 
ural  history  nor  topography.  In  the 
specialty  of  topography,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  have  excelled;  the  for¬ 
mer  State  has  expended  on  her  topo¬ 
graphical  map  alone  half  as  much  as 
the  entire  work  of  California  has  cost. 
There  is  no  country  more  difficult  than 
the  last-mentioned  State,  and  none  less 
destitute  of  facilities  for  travel  and  com¬ 
munication.  A  significant  fact,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  statements,  is  that 
the  precise  outlay  on  the  surveys  of 
the  several  States  is  unknown,  with  a 
single  exception  —  and  that  is  Califor- 
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nia.  No  State,  except  Louisiana,  has 
attempted  to  conduct  a  survey  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  educational  institution, 
and  there  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
failure. 

In  the  thirteen  years  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work  in  California,  there 
have  been  spent  only  $246,000,  or  less 
than  $19,000  a  year,  on  the  average.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  this  money  has 
been  judiciously  laid  out.  Its  return  is 
not  so  apparent,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  facts  collected  remains  yet  to  be 
announced.  To  publish  these,  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  $100,000,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  staff  for  at  least 
a  year  more,  are  needed. 

Surveys  cost  money.  From  the  sta¬ 
tistics  given  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  worth  the  ex¬ 
penditures  made,  for  they  have  been 
carried  on  by  all  nations,  during  long 
periods  of  time,  and  independently  of 
changes  in  form  of  government,  acces¬ 
sions  of  opposing  parties  to  power,  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  which  befall  a  state. 
But  one  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  large 
figures ;  the  fallacy  being  that  of  aggre¬ 
gation,  which  is  too  often  employed  to 
embellish  argument.  Thus  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  certain  luxuries  used  by  forty  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  makes  alarmingly  long 
rows  of  numerals,  yet  may,  after  all, 
represent  a  loss  per  capita  which  is  in¬ 
finitesimal.  In  the  same  manner  the 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  frequently 
weaken  their  cause  by  the  too  reckless 


display  of  dazzling  figures,  which,  on 
analysis,  are  found  to  be  comparatively 
small.  To  complete  the  California  sur¬ 
vey,  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  each  citi¬ 
zen  will  be  required.  Taking  another 
view  of  the  question,  let  the  sums  spent 
on  scientific  grounds  be  compared  with 
embezzlements  by  persons  in  office,  now 
becoming  so  frequent  that  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  the  California  survey  — 
something  less  than  $19,000  a  year  thus 
far — is  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  con¬ 
stant  leakages  of  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  government,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  princely  misappropriations  made, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  few. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  spirit  of 
demagogism,  which  passes  as  an  hon¬ 
est  desire  for  retrenchment,  is  opposed 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  full  amount 
asked  for.  One  of  the  peculiar  embar¬ 
rassments  of  a  system  of  “free”  gov¬ 
ernment  is,  that  such  appropriations  for 
the  furtherance  of  benevolent  and  sani¬ 
tary  causes,  or  of  scientific  progress,  are 
not  fixed  at  a  certain  annual  rate,  but 
are  voted  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  degree  of  pressure  in  the  requisi¬ 
tion,  or  the  inclination  of  the  represent¬ 
atives.  Thus  the  survey  of  this  State 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed  and  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  its  chief  has  been  obliged, 
on  occasion,  to  devote  his  private  re¬ 
sources  to  the  continuance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  work. 
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“TF  you  please,  sir - ” 

A.  “Well,  Mrs.  Case,  what  is  it?” 

It  was  the  motherly  face  of  my  house¬ 
keeper  that  looked  in  at  my  library 
door. 

“I  dislike  to  disturb  you,  sir,  but  I 
wish  you  would  step  to  the  window  a 
moment,”  said  Mrs.  Case,  coming  into 
the  room.  “  Look  over  into  that  vacant 
lot,  sir,”  she  said,  drawing  aside  the 
curtains.  “You  see  there  is  a  woman 
there,  do  you  not?  She  acts  very 
strangely,  and  I  have  been  watching 
her  so  long,  that  really,  sir,  I  have  be¬ 
come  quite  nervous  about  her.” 

“How  is  that,  Mrs.  Case?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
woman  in  her  right  mind  would  stay  out 
there  in  the  cold  and  rain  for  an  hour, 
groping  about  in  the  mud  and  rubbish 
as  she  has  been  doing.”  And  Mrs. 
Case,  with  a  shiver,  drew  nearer  the 
comfortable  coal -fire  that  was  blazing 
in  the  grate. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
vacant  lot  opposite.  There,  sure  enough, 
I  saw  a  woman  groping  about,  as  Mrs. 
Case  had  said.  And  the  fury  of  our 
first  autumnal  storm  was  upon  us,  and 
the  rain  came  driving  down  in  fierce 
torrents.  My  housekeeper’s  anxiety 
concerning  the  woman  did  not  surprise 
me.  Had  she  been  some  poor  woman 
out  gathering  chips  and  sticks  for  fuel 
to  warm  her  shivering  little  ones,  I 
should  not  have  been  much  surprised, 
for  one  often  sees  that  in  a  large  city ; 
but  the  woman  in  question  evidently 
was  not  of  that  class.  She  was  not 
searching  for  fuel,  for  she  gathered  none 
of  the  bits  of  broken  boards  and  sticks 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  car¬ 
ried  only  a  small  box  in  her  hand.  Her 


umbrella,  useless  in  the  driving  wind, 
was  closed  and  held  under  her  arm. 
The  cowl  of  her  heavy  water-proof  cloak 
was  blown  back,  and  the  rain  beat  piti¬ 
lessly  upon  her  bare  white  head. 

“Mrs.  Case,”  I  said,  after  regarding 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  woman 
for  a  moment,  “please  bring  me  my 
rubbers  and  overcoat.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  think  of  carrying  an  umbrella  in  this 
storm.  I  must  go  out  there  and  see 
what  is  the  matter  with  that  poor  lady.” 

“O,  thank  you,  sir;  I  knew  you 
would.”  And  my  kind-hearted  house¬ 
keeper  hastened  to  do  my  bidding.  Im¬ 
mediately  she  returned,  bringing  also 
my  heavy  storm-cap.  “There  is  a  nice 

warm  fire  in  my  room,  Doctor.  If - ” 

Mrs.  Case  hesitated. 

“What  is  it,  Mrs.  Case?”  I  asked. 

“If  you  do  not  think  it  improper,  sir, 
and  the  poor  woman  seems  to  need  it, 
you  might  bring  her  into  my  room. 
You  would  not  like  to  have  any  annoy¬ 
ance  here,  in  the  library.” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Case,  for  your 
kind  intentions.  I  will  see.” 

I  put  on  my  overcoat,  pulled  the  cap 
down  over  my  ears,  and,  opening  the 
door  quickly,  slipped  out,  while  Mrs. 
Case  closed  it  behirtd  me  with  a  bang. 
Then,  holding  my  breath  and  bowing 
my  head  to  the  storm,  I  dashed  across 
the  deserted  street  into  the  vacant  lot. 

“Madam  !  ” 

It  was  not  the  gaze  of  a  lunatic  that 
encountered  mine.  The  dark,  clear  gray 
eyes  under  a  projecting  brow  looked  up 
at  me  with  astonishment,  but  not  with 
the  fire  of  madness. 

“Well,  sir?” 

“Pardon  me,  madam.  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  myself  upon  you.  But  my 
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housekeeper,  who  saw  you  here,  feared 
you  might  be  in  some  trouble,  and  I 
have  come  out  to  see  if  I  can  render 
you  any  assistance.” 

“Not  now,  Doctor;”  and  she  laugh¬ 
ed  quite  merrily.  “If  you  had  come 
half  an  hour  ago,  you  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  me  considerable  assistance.  I’m 
all  through  now,  sir,  and  am  just  about 
to  return  to  my  house.” 

“Your  house,  madam ?  Then  you  re¬ 
side - ” 

“O,  I’m  your  nearest  neighbor,  Dr. 
Griffon.  I  thought  you  recognized  me.” 
And  she  pulled  up  the  wet  cowl  over 
her  white,  wavy  hair. 

“Excuse  me,  my  dear  madam  ”  —  we 
were  walking  back  across  the  muddy 
street  now  —  “but  I  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  know  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Your  name  is  ?” 

“  La  Rue,  sir.  Mrs.  Agnes  La  Rue. 
I  am  an  old  resident  here.” 

Should  I  ask  her  in  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
fort  of  Mrs.  Case’s  fire  ?  We  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  my  open  gate.  She  was 
evidently  as  sane  as  I,  yet  I  confess  I 
had  a  curiosity  to  know  the  contents  of 
the  little  box  she  carried  in  her  hand, 
and  her  motive  in  braving  the  fury  of 
that  fierce  gale. 

“Mrs.  La  Rue,”  I  said,  “my  house¬ 
keeper  has  an  excellent  fire  burning  in 
her  grate.  You  are  drenched  through. 
Perhaps  you  had  best  come  in  and  dry 
your  wet  clothes.  One  of  your  age 
ought  not  to  expose  herself  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  I  tell  you  this  as  a  physician.” 

“O,  Doctor,  I  do  not  mind  the  rain 
much,  although  I  can  not  stand  expos¬ 
ure  as  I  once  could.  Thank  you;  I 
think  I  will  come  in  a  few  moments,  for 
I  believe  my  own  fire  must  have  died 
out  by  this  time.” 

So  saying,  she  followed  me  in,  as 
Mrs.  Case — who  had  been  watching  for 
us  —  opened  the  door.  I  led  her  into 
the  library  instead  of  turning  her  over 
to  Mrs.  Case.  That  excellent  woman 


helped  her  off  with  the  heavy  soaked 
water-proof,  and  straightway  took  it 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  dry.  Then,  as 
she  sat  opposite  me  at  the  fire,  I  fell  to 
studying  her  face.  She  must  have  been 
once  a  great  beauty.  Her  hair,  abun¬ 
dant  and  wavy,  was  white  as  virgin  snow. 
Her  face  was  smooth  and  placid ;  her 
cheeks  rosy,  almost,  as  a  girl’s ;  and 
under  a  brow  unwrinkled  and  fair  were 
eyes  clear  and  sparkling  as  a  young 
maiden’s.  Her  appearance  deeply  in¬ 
terested  me.  Was  she  a  young  wom¬ 
an,  old  before  her  time,  or  an  old  lady, 
on  whom  Time  had  laid  his  finger  light¬ 
ly?  I  could  not  tell. 

“Pardon  me,  Mrs.  La  Rue,”  at  length 
I  said,  “but  may  I  ask  what  motive  you 
had  in  exposing  yourself  to  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  storm  as  this  ?  It  seems  to  me  al¬ 
most  madness  for  a  lady  to  venture  forth 
on  such  a  day.” 

“Well,  Dr.  Griffon,  I  must  admit  that 
I  did  not  do  it  through  choice.  Could 
I  have  trusted  any  one  to  do  it  for  me, 
I  would  gladly  have  done  so.  But  this 
was  something  I  was,  by  force,  obliged 
to  do  myself.” 

“May  I  inquire  the  nature  of  your 
work  ?” 

“O,  certainly,  Doctor”  —  with  a  mer¬ 
ry  laugh.  “I  was  out  catching  my 
snails.” 

“Madam !” 

“Catching  my  snails,  sir.  Is  there 
anything  wonderful  in  that?” 

I  looked  again  in  the  clear  gray  eyes. 
No,  there  was  no  insanity  there  —  noth¬ 
ing  but  merriment  at  my  astonishment. 
“My  dear  madam,”  at  length  I  said, 
“in  truth  you  do  surprise  me  much. 
What,  pray,  let  me  ask,  do  you  do  with 
your  snails,  after  you  catch  them  ?  ” 

“Pardon  me,  Dr.  Griffon,  if  I  answer 
your  question  by  asking  you  one.  You 
have  a  small  aquarium  here  in  your  li¬ 
brary,  I  see.  You  have  in  it  several 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  sea-nettles,  sponges, 
minnows,  perch,  etc.  Some  one  caught 
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all  of  these  for  you.  What  do  you  do 
with  them  ?  ” 

“What  do  I  do  with  them?  Why, 
my  dear  madam,  I  —  that  is  —  they  are 
very  interesting,  I  assure  you.  The 
habits  of  these  tiny  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  afford  me  a  most  interesting  study. 
Have  you  ever  observed  the  growth  of 
a  sponge  ?” 

She  smiled  a  rare,  good-natured  smile, 
and  said:  “You  have  answered  me, 
Doctor.  Your  sponges,  minnows,  and 
perch  are  very  interesting.  So  are  my 
snails.” 

I  could  not  conceal  the  look  of  dis¬ 
gust  I  knew  was  on  my  countenance. 
“Snails,  Mrs.  La  Rue,”  I  said,  “may 
be  interesting  to  you,  but  I  beg  to  be 
excused.  If  there  is  anything  living, 
that  runs,  creeps,  or  crawls,  which  I  ut¬ 
terly  detest,  it  is  a  snail.” 

“O,  yes,  I  know,”  observed  Mrs.  La 
Rue.  “Most  people  have  a  great  an¬ 
tipathy  against  them,  but  it  is  simply 
because  they  never  have  studied  them, 
and  know  nothing  of  their  habits.” 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  think  I 
do  know  something  of  their  habits. 
They  travel  at  night,  like  other  bur¬ 
glars;  they  live  by  plunder;  they  take 
anything  that  comes  in  their  way,  from 
a  rosebud  to  a  potato -vine;  they  are 
cold,  slimy,  disgusting,  and  their  power 
for  mischief  is  only  excelled  by  their 
loathsomeness.” 

“A  hard  case,  surely,  Doctor,  you 
make  against  them;  but  that  is  only 
one  side.  I  see  you  know  but  little 
about  them.  Now,  of  all  the  insect- 
world,  snails  are  to  me  the  most  inter¬ 
esting.  Look  at  my  beauties  here.” 
And  she  uncovered  the  small  box  she 
had  held  in  her  hand  all  the  time. 

I  looked  in,  although  I  was  aware 
there  was  an  expression  of  unconcealed 
disgust  on  my  face.  There  were,  per¬ 
haps,  a  dozen  slimy  snails,  of  different 
sizes  and  colors,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
moist  earth. 


“  Horrible,  Mrs.  La  Rue  !  ” 

“Beautiful,  Dr.  Griffon!” 

“And  these,  then,  were  what  you  ex¬ 
posed  yourself  for  this  morning?”  I 
asked. 

“I  could  not  help  it,  Doctor.  My 
servant,  last  night,  left  them  uncovered, 
and  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  go 
upon  their  travels.  This  morning  more 
than  half  of  my  snails  had  escaped.  I 
discharged  the  careless  girl  at  once,  and 
then  started  out  in  search  of  them. 
That  was  just  after  daylight.  You  have 
no  idea,  Doctor,  how  fast  so  slow  a  thing 
as  a  snail  can  travel.” 

“And  you  have  been  out  since  day¬ 
light  !  Mrs.  La  Rue,  how  imprudent !  ” 
And  I  rang  the  bell. 

My  housekeeper  made  her  appear¬ 
ance.  “Mrs.  Case,  some  wine  and 
cake,  if  you  please  —  or,  stay — some 
coffee,  if  you  have  any  hot.” 

Mrs.  Case  brought  them  in. 

“A  little  coffee,  Doctor,”  said  the 
pleasant-faced  old  lady.  “  I  never  take 
wine.  I  would  not  trouble  you  this 
much,  only,  my  servant  being  gone,  I 
shall  find  it  quite  a  task  to  build  fires 
and  cook  my  meals  for  a  time.  Shall  I 
trouble  your  housekeeper  for  my  water¬ 
proof?  I  must  go  now.  Doctor,  you 
are  a  man  of  science  and  a  lover  of  nat¬ 
ure,  X  think.  You  must  come  in  and 
see  the  remainder  of  my  collection.  I 
have  the  French  edible  snail,  two  or 
three  species  from  New  Zealand,  and 
one  monster  from  Vancouver’s  Island, 
that  is  fully  six  inches  long  and  spotted 
like  a  leopard.  I  prize  it  very  highly.” 

The  wind  had  lulled  a  little,  and  so  I 
spread  my  umbrella  and  saw  Mrs.  La 
Rue  safe  into  her  cottage,  which  was 
only  the  next  door. 

Mrs.  Case  and  I  had  a  long  talk  about 
her  after  I  returned  home.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was,  was  the  lady  crazy?  Mrs. 
Case  inclined  to  the  affirmative,  while  I 
maintained  the  negative.  She  certainly 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  mania  for 
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snails;  but  then,  I  myself  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  fully  as  strong  for  rare  plants. 
There  had  been  cases  of  persons  per¬ 
fectly  sane  on  all  other  subjects,  who 
had  a  passion  for  collecting  pipes  or 
knives.  That  they  could  have  no  pos¬ 
sible  use  for  them  was  no  proof  of  in¬ 
sanity.  How  many  are  there  that  pile 
up  dollars  and  hoard  gold — gold  which 
they  can  never  use  —  and  yet  the  world 
does  not  hold  them  insane  !  I  thought, 
although  Mrs.  Case  would  not  agree 
with  me,  that  Mrs.  La  Rue  was  as  sane 
as  nine-tenths  of  my  acquaintances. 

The  old  lady  and  I  soon  became  the 
best  of  friends.  I  found  her  to  be  a 
woman  possessed  of  a  most  remarkable 
mind,  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  information.  Her  husband  had  been 
a  naturalist  of  considerable  note.  He 
had  directed  his  studies  chiefly  toward 
conchology,  and  at  his  death  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  shells  that  was  unequaled  in 
this  country.  But  collecting  shells  and 
writing  essays  thereon  did  not  bring 
him  much  remuneration  in  this  sordid 
community.  The  old  gentleman  died 
poor,  leaving  to  his  widow  only  a  small 
sum,  the  proceeds  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  one  of  his  most  prosperous 
seasons.  With  the  money,  his  widow 
had  purchased  the  small  cottage  where 
she  lived,  and  there,  devoted  to  her 
snails  and  her  little  garden,  she  hoped 
to  end  her  days  in  quietude  and  peace. 
Her  wish  was  granted.  Six  months 
after  I  had  first  known  Mrs.  La  Rue, 
her  servant  knocked  at  my  door  early 
one  morning  with  the  alarming  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Mrs.  La  Rue  was  dead !  I 
went  over  to  the  cottage  immediately, 
and  found  that  it  was,  indeed,  too  true. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  little  room,  which 
she  called  her  study,  with  her  right  arm 
resting  upon  a  small  table  and  her  head 
bowed  upon  it,  in  a  natural,  peaceful  po¬ 
sition.  Life  had  departed  without  a 
struggle.  Her  servant  said  that  she  had 


left  early,  at  her  mistress’  request,  the 
previous  evening,  and  that  she  was  then 
sitting  much  in  the  same  position  as 
when  found.  Her  table  was  strewn  with 
letters,  some  of  them  dated  half  a  cent¬ 
ury  ago.  Among  the  papers  was  the 
“Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Agnes  La 
Rue.”  It  was  a  clear,  plain,  concise 
document,  evidently  her  own  composi¬ 
tion,  unassisted  by  an  attorney.  From 
it  I  learned  that  she,  whom  I  had 
thought  a  person  possibly  old  before 
her  time,  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty -four.  The  will  was  dated  one 
month  previous  to  her  death. 

To  her  friend,  Dr.  Griffon,  she  had 
bequeathed  her  library,  a  cabinet  of 
shells  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  late 
husband,  and  also  her  collection  of  liv¬ 
ing  snails,  with  the  wish  that  he  would 
cherish  them  with  the  same  care  that 
she  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

To  her  adopted  daughter,  Gabrielle 
La  Rue,  a  pupil  in  Mrs.  Berke’s  school 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  she  be¬ 
queathed  all  of  her  property,  both  real 
and  personal. 

The  closing  paragraph  appointed  her 
friend,  Dr.  Griffon,  executor  of  the  will, 
and  also  appointed  him  guardian  of  her 
adopted  daughter,  Gabrielle  La  Rue. 

Mrs.  La  Rue  was  laid  to  rest,  and  then, 
as  executor  of  the  will,  I  proceeded  to 
settle  up  the  La  Rue  estate.  There  were 
$5,000  in  bank,  besides  the  cottage  and 
lot,  worth  perhaps  $2,000  more.  By  let¬ 
ter  I  had  informed  Gabrielle,  the  adopt¬ 
ed  daughter,  of  her  foster-mother’s  death. 
By  return  mail  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Berke,  stating  that  Gabrielle  would 
shortly  start  for  San  Francisco  in  the 
charge  of  a  worthy  lady  then  visiting  her 
friends  in  Philadelphia. 

As  her  guardian,  of  course  I  must 
take  charge  of  her,  and  make  some  pro¬ 
visions  for  her  care  and  support  when 
she  arrived.  I  did  not  like  this  care, 
imposed  on  me  by  the  good  Mrs.  La 
Rue,  although  I  knew  that  the  old 
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lady’s  motives  were  good.  I  never 
could  endure  school  girls.  They  giggle 
and  laugh,  at  times  and  in  places  the 
most  improper.  Middle-aged  gentle¬ 
men  with  bald  heads  and  gold -headed 
canes  are  their  especial  game.  They 
eat  pea-nuts  and  gum-drops,  and  are  al¬ 
together  unpleasant  to  have  around.  I 
decided  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do, 
would  be  to  send  her  off  to  school  again 
as  soon  as  she  arrived.  Meanwhile,  the 
snails  did  not  thrive,  and  many  of  them, 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  Case’s  excellent 
care,  sickened  and  died.  The  big,  spot¬ 
ted  fellow  from  Vancouver  Island  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  crawling  out  of  his 
box  and  into  the  grate  when  it  was  full 
of  glowing  coals.  Mrs.  Case  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  we  should  lose,  the  entire 
collection,  when  one  morning  in  walked 
Miss  Gabrielle  La  Rue !  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  !  dumbfounded  !  She  was  not  a 
school  girl  at  all,  munching  mint -drops 
and  lozenges,  but  a  most  beautiful  young 
lady. 

Send  her  off  to  school  again?  That 
never  would  do — she  had  just  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  school  of  Mrs.  Berke,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  ! 

I  fled  to  my  office  and  remained  there 
all  day,  leaving  her  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Case.  And  Mrs.  Case  arranged  one  of 
the  spare  rooms  for  her,  and  in  an  un¬ 
certain  sort  of  a  way  she  became  one  of 
the  family.  The  fact  was,  I  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  do  with  her.  I 
was  her  legal  guardian,  and  so  felt 
bound  to  do  my  duty  to  her.  But  what 
was  my  duty?  Should  I  invite  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  her  own  age  to 
visit  her  ?  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that. 
I  led  a  very  quiet  life.  My  evenings  at 
home  with  my  books  were  my  sole  en¬ 
joyment.  I  did  not  care  to  have  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  such  gatherings 
in  my  house.  Should  I  take  her  to  the 
theatres  and  opera?  I  detested  them, 
with  their  unhealthy  atmospheres  and 


noisy  gallery  gods.  This  last  care  im¬ 
posed  on  me  by  the  well-meaning  Mrs. 
La  Rue,  was  worse  than  the  first.  One 
young  ward  caused  me  more  trouble 
than  a  score  of  crawling  snails.  What 
should  I  do  with  her? 

Meanwhile,  I  did  nothing.  I  spent 
my  evenings  with  my  books  as  usual, 
only  now,  Gabrielle  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  and  read  such  volumes 
as  she  chose  from  my  library.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  her  taste  was  good. 
If  I  had  been  consulted,  I  could  not 
have  selected  a  better  course  of  reading 
for  her.  And  thus  it  went  on.  Gabri¬ 
elle  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
snails,  and  so  relieved  me  entirely  of 
their  care.  I  was  grateful  for  it,  and 
the  snails  throve  wonderfully.  She  had 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  La  Rue 
for  natural  history,  and  being  a  fine  bot¬ 
anist,  we  enjoyed  our  garden  together 
much.  And  the  weeks  and  the  months 
slipped  away  —  a  year  had  passed,  and 
still  I  could  not  decide  what  to  do  with 
my  ward,  Gabrielle  La  Rue.  At  last,  I 
felt  that  something  must  be  done,  and  I 
laid  the  matter  before  Mrs.  Case.  I  had 
much  confidence  in  her  judgment. 

“Sir,”  said  that  good  woman,  “I  do 
not  see  as  anything  need  be  done;  Ga¬ 
brielle  seems  happy  here.” 

“Mrs.  Case,”  I  said,  “you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  me.  Gabrielle,  as  you  say, 
seems  happy.  But  we  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  she  is  a  young  lady  of  rare 
accomplishments.  She  ought  to  go  into 
society — she  ought  to  mingle  with  those 
of  her  own  age.  How  can  she  ?  That 
is  the  question.” 

“There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know 
of.  You  must  go  with  her.” 

“Mrs.  Case,”  I  replied,  “much  as  I 
wish  to  do  my  duty  by  Gabrielle,  that  is 
asking  too  much  of  me.  I  should  be 
miserable  if  I  attempted  to  play  the  role 
of  a  society  man.” 

“  I  am  sure,  sir,  Gabrielle  never  would 
listen  to  your  doing  that  for  her.” 
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“Then,  pray,  what  shall  I  do?” 

“Among  your  gentlemen  friends  is 
there  no  one  whom  you  can  trust  as  a 
protector  for  her,  if  you  wish  so  much 
to  see  her  enter  society?” 

“  Mrs.  Case,”  I  said,  bitterly,  “  I 
wouldn’t  trust  the  best  of  them  in  such 
a  position.  They  are  all  a  set  of  scoun¬ 
drels” —  and  I  felt  a  slight  pang  as  I 
thought  of  seeing  any  one  acting  as 
protector  of  my  beautiful  ward. 

“I  don’t  see,  sir,  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  then.” 

“Mrs.  Case^  I  can’t  see,  either.” 

“You  will  have  to  consult  Gabrielle.” 

“I  think  I  will.  Will  you  send  her 
here?” 

And  immediately  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  exactly  the  proper  thing,  to  con¬ 
sult  her  as  to  what  disposition  was  to 
be  made  of  her. 

When  Gabrielle  entered,  I  wished  to 
know  her  opinion  of  a  new  plant  I  had 
that  day  found  on  the  hills. 

Six  months  more  sped  by,  and  still 
there  rested  on  my  mind  the  important 
question,  What  am  I  to  do  with  Gabri¬ 
elle  ?  One  day  there  called  at  the  door 
an  exquisitely  dressed  young  gentleman, 
who  sent  in  his  card  to  Miss  Gabrielle 
La  Rue.  On  the  card  was  engraved, 
“Mortimer  Markley  Morehouse,  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  He  was  making  the  tour  of 
California,  and  called  to  see  Miss  La  Rue 
— he  had  met  her  in  his  native  city. 

It  was  very  strange,  but  after  that 
young  man’s  call,  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  Gabrielle  came  up  before  me 
incessantly. 

It  became  torture  at  last,  and  I  thought 
I  had  best  act  under  Mrs.  Case’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  ask  Gabrielle  herself. 

She  was  in  the  library  one  day.  Mrs. 
Case  was  in  the  basement  looking  after 


the  snails.  With  considerable  embar¬ 
rassment  I  managed  to  give  my  ward 
some  idea  of  what  troubled  me.  She  laid 
down  the  book  she  held,  and  came  and 
sat  beside  me  on  the  sofa. 

“My  dear  Doctor,”  she  said,  “what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  am  happy  here.  I 
wish  for  no  different  life.  Do  you  wish 
to  have  me  leave  you.” 

There  was  moisture  in  her  eyes. 

“On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Gabrielle, 
I  wish  it  could  be  that  you  never  should 
leave  me,  but  I  know  that  can  not  be. 
You  are  young,  gifted,  and  beautiful. 
You  must  not  seclude  yourself  like  a 
hermit.” 

“Why  not,  pray?” 

“  Because — because  society  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.” 

“And  what  has  society  done  for  me, 
or  you,  that  it  must  be  consulted  in  this 
matter?” 

I  could  not  answer. 

“Doctor!”  She  placed  one  of  her 
white  hands  upon  my  arm. 

“Well,  Gabrielle?” 

“You  do  not  wish  me  to  leave  you?” 

“It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  me  when  I 
give  you  up,  Gabrielle.” 

“Then  never  do  it,  Doctor.” 

I  looked  down  into  the  tearful  eyes, 
and  something  I  saw  there  made  my 
heart  give  a  great  joyful  bound. 

“Gabrielle!  Gabrielle!  Is  it  —  can  it 
be  so?”  And  my  strong  arms  were 
around  her,  and  I  pressed  her  to  my 
breast,  while  I  showered  passionate 
kisses  upon  her  lips . 

“Doctor,  another  of  those  snails  is 
dead.” 

In  the  open  door  of  the  library  stood 
Mrs.  Case,  smiling  kindly  and  motherly 
upon  us. 
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HEAD -WATERS  OF 

THE  upper  Sacramento  Valley  is  a 
vestibule  that  leads  to  the  high 
altar  of  Mount  Shasta.  At  first,  a  broad, 
level  plain  —  so  broad  that  the  Coast 
Range  and  Sierra  Nevada,  on  either 
side,  are  but  dimly  seen,  low  in  the 
hazy  horizon  —  it  narrows  going  north¬ 
ward,  until  its  mountain*  walls,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  together,  intermix  at 
last,  leaving  only  a  channel  for  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Sacramento  River,  lying  be¬ 
tween  high  and  steep  ridges  parallel 
with  its  course  for  seventy  miles,  and 
then  opening  into  a  series  of  small  val¬ 
leys,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  encir¬ 
cled  by  loftier  mountains,  where  burst 
forth  the  springs  that  feed  the  river  and 
its  branches.  Dividing  several  of  these 
small  valleys,  at  the  very  head  of  the 
Sacramento,  rises  the  noble  bulk  of 
Shasta,  a  landmark  to  the  traveler  in  the 
great  valley  below  for  a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  and  visible  from  high  points  to 
the  southward  for  quite  200  miles  —  a 
snowy  cone  projected  against  the  sky, 
without  a  rival  peak.  To  the  pedes¬ 
trian  or  horseman,  who  makes  his  way 
slowly  toward  this  landmark,  it  is  a  guide 
a.nd  an  inspiration  for  days.  In  the 
early  times,  when  the  great  valley  was 
one  wide  field  of  flowers  in  the  spring, 
or  a  rippling  sea  of  wild  oats  in  the 
summer,  the  distant  aspect  of  the  mount¬ 
ain,  through  the  wonderfully  clear  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  climate,  and  in  con¬ 
trast  with  so  much  vernal  color,  was 
peculiarly  fine.  Many  a  pioneer  gold- 
hunter  retains  still,  in  whatever  different 
and  remote  scene  he  may  now  be,  the 
vivid  impression  of  its  beauty.  And 
even  yet  the  approach  to  Shasta  is  full 
of  allurement,  at  the  beginning  of  sum¬ 
mer,  when  green  and  flowery  tints  pre- 
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vail,  and  before  the  smoke  of  forest  fires 
has  spread  an  obscuring  haze  through 
the  sky.  At  this  season  the  valley  itself 
is  enjoyable  for  its  verdure  and  brilliant 
bloom,  for  its  clean  open  groves  of  large 
oaks,  for  its  denser  timber-lines  along 
the  dry  channels  of  winter  streams,  for 
its  gradual  upheaval  into  the  mound-like 
swells  that  prelude  the  foot-hills,  for  the 
cool,  sharp  vision  of  Sierra  snow-crests 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  lower  and 
softer  wall  of  purple  which  marks  the 
Coast  Range.  The  Sacramento  River 
winds  slowly  its  dark  greenish  current, 
at  first  between  low  banks  fringed  with 
briar  and  grape  thickets,  overtopped 
with  sycamores,  alders,  willows,  and 
cotton  -  woods  ;  then  between  bluffs  of 
clay  or  gravel,  where  the  undergrowth 
is  missing.  Over  the  wide,  level  sur¬ 
face,  in  some  directions,  there  is  not  a 
tree  to  break  the  monotony;  but  along 
the  horizon,  on  warm  days,  are  cheating 
visions  of  trees  and  water.  It  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  strike  the  oaken  parks  again,  and 
to  see  the  mountain  chains  drawing 
closer.  Here  at  the  right  stands  Mount 
Lassen,  dominating  this  portion  of  the 
Sierra,  though  only  the  centre  of  a  col¬ 
ony  of  ancient  volcanoes,  whose  crater- 
cones  have  an  elevation  ranging  from 
9,000  to  nearly  11,000  feet.  From  the 
summit  of  the  highest  peak  on  Lassen, 
in  the  clear  season,  a  view  is  obtained 
extending  from  Mount  Hamilton,  in  the 
Coast  Range  below  San  Francisco,  to 
Mount  Pit,  in  the  Siskiyou  region  at 
the  north,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of 
nearly  350  miles ;  while  the  view  east 
and  west  extends  from  Pyramid  Lake,  in 
Nevada,  to  the  coast  ranges  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Pacific. 

At  the  point  where  Mount  Lassen  is 
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most  plainly  seen  from  the  vahey,  the 
foot-hills  of  the  interblending  ranges 
are  distant  only  a  few  miles,  and  to  this 
point  the  traveler  can  now  go  from  Sac¬ 
ramento  by  rail,  in  the  cars  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road — distance  170  miles.  The  next  sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  of  the  journey,  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Shasta,  is  made  in  one  of 
the  stages  which  runs  through  from  Red¬ 
ding,  the  railway  terminus,  to  Roseville, 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  railroad  in 
Oregon.  Leaving  Sacramento  at  2.20 
p.  m.,  Redding  is  reached  at  midnight  of 
the  same  day.  In  half  an  hour  the  stage 
ride  begins,  and  lasts  until  about  four 
o’clock  the  next  afternoon,  when  Straw¬ 
berry  Valley  is  reached,  about  245  miles 
from  Sacramento  —  time,  twenty  -  five 
hours.  By  this  method  of  travel,  much 
of  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley,  and  of 
the  foot-hill  region  north  of  Redding, 
is  lost  to  observation,  either  going  or 
returning.  The  night  ride  on  the  stage, 
over  a  rough  road,  especially  in  the  late 
summer  when  the  dust  is  thick,  is  very 
uncomfortable  and  wearisome ;  yet  it 
has  a  certain  strange  interest.  The 
large  head  and  side  lights  to  the  stage, 
alias  “mud -wagon,”  cast  weird  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  deep  cuts  in  the  rocky  hill¬ 
sides,  and  on  the  ranks  of  gray-trunked 
oaks  or  dusty  thickets  of  underbrush. 
At  the  stations,  placed  at  intervals  of 
twelve  miles,  sleepy  hostlers  come  out 
with  fresh  relays  of  horses,  and  their 
half- unwilling  talk  with  the  drivers  re¬ 
veals  queer  glimpses  of  lonely  wayside 
life,  with  its  paucity  of  incident  and 
topic.  Here  and  there  distant  hill-sides 
are  in  a  lurid  blaze  —  the  effect  of  some 
careless  camper’s  fire,  which  is  spread¬ 
ing  destruction  among  the  noblest  co¬ 
niferous  woods.  Sometimes  the  stage 
will  dart  rapidly  through  a  bit  of  burn¬ 
ing  forest,  the  ground  beneath  the  flam¬ 
ing  tree -trunks  strewn  with  ashes  and 
beds  of  red  coals,  the  air  heated  and 
filled  with  suffocating  smoke,  which  has 


a  resinous  odor.  Three  times  the  stage 
is  ferried  across  the  Pit  and  McCloud 
rivers — the  main  branches  of  the  upper 
Sacramento,  flowing  to  it  on  the  east, 
from  the  north-easterly  slopes  of  Shasta, 
as  the  Sacramento  itself  flows  from  the 
south-westerly  flank  of  the  same  peak — 
cold,  snow-fed  streams,  all  three,  which 
convey  to  the  warm  valley  nearly  all  the 
chill  of  their  origin;  clear  and  rapid, 
too  —  the  resort  of  myriads  of  salmon, 
which  seek  them  from  the  sea  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  the  constant  home 
of  several  species  of  trout.  The  foot¬ 
hill  country  along  the  Sacramento  con¬ 
tains  a  few  mining  camps,  as  gold  is  still 
scantily  extracted  from  the  river  bars, 
the  ravines,  and  slopes.  Granite  gives 
way  to  slate  more  or  less  veined  with 
quartz,  and  the  drift  revealed  in  the 
river-bed  or  bank  is  largely  made  up  of 
granite,  slate,  and  quartz,  mixed  at  last 
with  bowlders  and  cobbles  of  trachyte 
and  lava. 

As  day  dawns,  the  foot-hills,  with  their 
several  species  of  oak  —  smaller  than 
those  in  the  valley — of  ceanothus,  syrin- 
ga,  manzanita,  and  poison -oalc,  have 
given  place  to  long,  high,  straight  ridges, 
clothed  thick  with  pine,  and  fir,  and 
spruce.  These  ridges,  composed  of 
metamorphic  and  volcanic  rocks,  form  a 
deep,  broad  canon,  unlike  the  canons  of 
the  Sierra  to  the  southward,  in  this,  that 
the  river  is  still  clear  and  unobstructed 
by  mining  wash,  that  its  Banks  have 
some  level  space  on  either  side,  and 
are  not  divested  of  their  beautiful  veg¬ 
etation,  including  groves  of  conifers, 
which  spread  down  from  the  ridges, 
mixed  with  dark -limbed,  slender,  and 
graceful  oaks.  As  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  along  the  upper  Sacramento  are 
very  small,  and  confined  to  the  prim¬ 
itive  methods  of  cradling  and  sluic¬ 
ing,  no  hydraulic  diggings  having  been 
found,  the  stream  retains  its  primitive 
character,  and  for  the  greater  part,  of  its 
length  its  banks  are  virgin.  The  con- 
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trast  it  presents  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
the  choked  and  muddy  streams  of  the 
deep  gravel  region  southward,  whose 
original  banks  and  bars  have  been  buried 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  mining  dibris , 
and  whose  higher  banks  have  been 
stripped  of  timber,  is  delightful.  The 
road  follows  along  the  steep  side  of  the 
ridge  on  the  west  of  the  river,  some¬ 
times  rising  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream,  then  plunging  down  to  its 
very  channel,  leaving  and  returning  to  it 
in  picturesque  coquettishness.  The  river 
itself  is  an  almost  constant  rapid.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  softer  material  than  the  granite- 
bedded  Sierra  streams  to  cut  through,  it 
has  worn  its  channel  low  down  on  a 
nearly  uniform  grade,  and  nowhere  on 
its  course,  from  the  foot  of  Shasta  to 
the  plain,  has  it  any  of  the  falls  and 
cascades  which  characterize  the  Sierra 
streams.  It  has  a  beauty  all  its  own, 
however.  In  a  succession  of  riffles, 
whose  foam  is  tinged  with  blue  or  tea- 
green,  it  dances  and  sparkles  and  sings 
over  its  clean  bed  of  bowlders,  over  ex¬ 
posed  ledges  of  bed-rock,  over  bars  of 
gray  grlvel.  At  intervals,  masses  of 
basalt -like  rock  rise  in  columnar  forms, 
or  make  a  terrace  of  many-sided  slabs, 
at  the  edge  of  the  transparent  current. 
For  fifty  miles  the  water  is  fringed  with 
rich  masses  of  very  large,  round,  and 
scalloped  leaves,  slightly  drooping  from 
a  centre  stalk,  big  and  shapely  enough 
for  parasols.  These  growths,  a  species 
of  saxafraga,  along  exposures  of  vol¬ 
canic  rock  that  form  ledges  in  the  water 
or  rise  in  cliffs  above,  characterize  this 
stream  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  its 
source.  Ascending  its  course,  the  ridges 
rise  higher  and  higher,  until  those  im¬ 
mediately  hemming  it  in,  scarcely  half 
a  mile  apart,  reach  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet  above  its  level,  their  thick¬ 
ly  wooded  flanks  plunging  down  very 
abruptly,  and  their  straight -drawn  sum¬ 
mits  bristling  with  arrow-headed  coni¬ 
fers,  through  which,  and  through  their 


hazy  or  smoky  shades,  the  sunlight 
breaks  in  radiant  bars,  filling  the  whole 
canon  with  a  mellow  glory.  Always  the 
rippling  laugh  and  song  of  the  rapid  riv¬ 
er,  foaming  between  its  green  rows  of 
parasols,  with  their  twin  rows  of  reflec¬ 
tions  where  the  water  is  still ;  always 
those  straight,  high  ridges,  with  their 
terebinthine  woods  and  floods  of  bro¬ 
ken  beams.  Watching  the  river,  we 
can  often  see  the  dark -backed  salmon 
pushing  up  against  the  riffles,  resolute  to 
obey  the  instinct  that  reminds  them  in 
ocean  depths  of  the  cold,  fresh  stream  in 
the  heart  of  far  mountains.  The  trout 
feed  on  their  spawn,  and  with  that  as  a 
bait  can  be  caught  with  hook  and  line 
in  great  numbers.  Bailey,  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Soda  Springs,  told  the  writer  that  he 
caught  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1873, 
3,182  trout,  baiting  with  salmon  eggs. 
And  these  upper  Sacramento  trout  are 
beautifully  speckled,  with  bright  silver 
bellies,  weighing  commonly  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds,  and  often  more, 
and  having  a  rich  pink  flesh. 

From  time  immemorial  the  upper  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  its  tributaries,  the  Pit  and 
McCloud,  which  closely  resemble  it, 
have  been  the  favorite  fishing  resorts  of 
the  Indian  tribes  once  so  large  and  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  region.  Here  they  gath¬ 
ered  in  multitudes  to  spear  the  salmon 
and  hold  protracted  festivals,  of  which 
fish -bakes,  primitive  gambling  games, 
and  dancing,  were  the  leading  diver¬ 
sions.  These  gatherings,  though  in 
sadly  diminished  numbers,  still  occur  in 
the  height  of  the  summer  fishing  season, 
and  at  intervals  along  the  Sacramento 
may  be  seen  the  conical  bark  huts  laid 
up  by  the  Indians,  occasionally  still  ten¬ 
anted  by  picturesque  but  filthy  groups ; 
while  far  into  the  stream,  over  deep 
pools,  project  the  poles,  supported  on 
crotches,  upon  which  the  Red  man  stands 
and  hurls  his  spear — his  nude,  shapely 
form  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  bronze  im¬ 
age,  as,  erect  and  still,  with  eye  intent 
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and  arm  uplifted,  he  poises  his  weapon 
for  a  throw.  It  is  not  strange  the  poor 
savages  resented  the  intrusion  of  the 
Whites  upon  these  picturesque  and  pro¬ 
ductive  rivers  —  an  intrusion  accompa¬ 
nied  by  much  brutality  and  violence, 
compared  with  which  the  retaliatory  acts 
of  the  Indians  lose  half  their  atrocity. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  an  impulse 
of  romantic  sympathy,  as  well  as  mere 
recklessness,  which  led  Joaquin  Miller, 
in  his  uncurbed,  wayward  youth,  to  con¬ 
sort  awhile  with  the  Shastas.  Following 
in  his  footsteps  through  this  region,  one 
discovers  the  source  of  much  of  his  best 
poetry.  On  the  Sacramento,  the  Pit,  and 
the  McCloud,  he  made  the  studies  for 
those  wild,  fresh  landscapes  which  live  in 
his  poems.  Among  these  lofty  ridges 
and  loftier  peaks,  in  the  very  shadow  of 
Shasta,  he  found  all  his  best  imagery, 
and  conceived  his  ideal  brown  beauties. 
Here  was  inspired  and  fed  that  deep 
fondness  for  wilderness  life  which  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  his  muse. 
Whatever  the  irregularities  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  it  made  him  the  first  original  poet 
of  the  western  wilds.  Old  settlers 
through  the  upper  Sacramento  country 
have  many  stories  to  tell  of  him,  and 
some  are  not  more  flattering  than  he 
would  like  them ;  but  those  who  knew 
him  best  agree  in  testifying  that  he  was 
a  dreamy,  imaginative  young  fellow,  who 
loved  to  muse  idly  by  river  side  and  on 
the  mountain  top,  and  who  amid  all  the 
savagery  and  looseness  which  he  shared, 
had  a  soul  in  constant  sympathy  with 
the  beautiful  in  nature. 

But  to  return  to  our  journey.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  upper  Sacramento,  the  view 
of  Shasta  which  can  be  had  from  the 
big  valley  is  quite  lost.  Intervening 
mountains  near  the  eye  shut  it  off.  One 
looks  constantly  forward  in  hope  that 
these  will  open  and  reveal  the  supreme 
height.  Rising  from  every  plunge  to 
the  river  to  some  point  commanding  a 
larger  view,  we  look  and  look  in  vain, 


until  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  end  of 
our  wearisome  staging.  Then  we  see, 
first — from  a  slight  elevation  of  the  road 
overlooking  an  ox-bow  bend  of  the  river, 
which  incloses  a  level  bar  overgrown 
with  conifers  —  an  abrupt  and  jagged 
ridge  of  bare  granite,  thrust  up  through 
the  slate  and  overlying  lava  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  an  elevation  of  2,500 
feet  above  the  valley.  This  ridge  is  a 
spur  of  the  Trinity  Mountains,  putting 
in  from  the  western  side,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  peak  called  Castle  Rock,  whose 
extremely  narrow  and  sharply  serrated 
crest,  of  an  ashen -gray  color,  presents 
the  appearance  of  spires,  pinnacles,  and 
domes,  whose  sides  are  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular.  The  lower  slopes  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  ridge  are  covered  with  heavy  for¬ 
ests  of  fir.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Yo- 
semite  cliffs,  and  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  uplift  of  granite  outside  of  that 
wonderful  valley.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  clear  and  the  sun  is  in  the  eastern 
heaven,  the  bare  rock  is  exposed  in  all 
its  hard  anatomy  and  native  coldness  of 
tint.  But  when  the  sun  declines  toward 
the  west,  the  gray  granite  crags  become 
violet,  deepening  with  evening  into  pur¬ 
ple,  while  a  soft  lithographic  shading 
subdues  their  ruggedness  and  hides  the 
detail  of  their  sculpture.  As  the  sun 
goes  down  behind  them,  the  brilliant 
purple  and  crimson  haze  which  enwraps 
the  peak  and  fills  forest  and  valley  with 
glory,  makes  the  scene  indescribably 
fine.  A  daring  engineer  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  climbed  the  tallest  of  the  splint¬ 
ered  rocks  comprising  this  peak,  at  some 
personal  risk.  Hunters  have  pursued 
the  deer  to  the  base  of  the  highest  crag, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  hard-pressed  buck 
sprung  over  a  precipice  and  was  dashed 
to  death  below.  The  Indian  women 
used  to  climb  nearly  to  the  top  to  gath¬ 
er  the  manzanita  berries  which  grow  on 
the  sloping  debris ,  until  one  was  caught 
in  a  slide  and  killed  by  the  rocks  strik¬ 
ing  her  head  from  above,  with  which  ac- 
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cident  they  are  said  to  connect  a  super¬ 
stitious  dread.  Like  the  Aryans  in  their 
native  seats,  and  their  cultured  Greek 
descendants,  these  simple  aborigines 
people  high  mountains  with  supernatu¬ 
ral  beings,  who  are  thought  to  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  sanctity  of  their  retreats.  On 
the  farther  side  of  Castle  Rock  is  a  little 
lake,  above  whose  deep  and  still  waters 
rise  the  granite  cliffs  with  fine  effect. 

Continuing  up  the  Sacramento,  whose 
channel  has  now  reached  an  elevation  of 
about  2,300  feet,  we  reach  a  group  of 
chalybeate  springs,  containing  chloride 
of  soda  in  the  largest  proportion,  and 
heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  finest  of  these  springs,  eight  miles 
from  Strawberry  Valley,  known  as  Fry’s 
Soda  Springs,  had  formed  a  large  mound 
of  soda,  silica,  and  iron,  before  it  was 
welled  and  covered  for  the  use  of  visit¬ 
ors  resorting  to  it  regularly.  Close  by 
flows  the  swift,  clear  current  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento.  A  swarded  peach  -  orchard, 
with  its  bright  grass,  the  light  foliage  of 
its  trees  and  their  burdens  of  blossom  or 
fruit,  contrasts  prettily  with  the  sombre 
color  and  monotonous  forms  of  the  con¬ 
iferous  woods  adjoining.  Immediately 
behind  the  orchard,  rises  a  very  straight 
and  steep  mountain  ridge,  quite  2,000 
feet  above  the  valley — an  immense  wall 
of  forest,  so  precipitous  that  the  growth 
of  tall  timber  on  its  flank  is  a  wonder. 
This  ridge  is  a  grand  object  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  declining  sun  shoots  his 
rays  in  long  lines  through  its  woods, 
turning  smoke  or  haze  into  a  veil  of  soft¬ 
ened  glory.  It  is  while  descending  an 
incline  toward  the  Soda  Springs  that  the 
first  glimpse  of  Shasta  is  caught,  loom¬ 
ing  far  above  such  a  line  of  timbered 
ridges  as  that  described,  a  cone  bare  of 
vegetation,  of  a  pinky  ash  color  where 
the  snow  has  melted,  ethereally  soft  in 
the  hazy  or  smoky  perspective  of  sum¬ 
mer,  but  earlier  in  the  season  sharply 
relieved  against  a  clear  sky,  with  all  its 
sculpture  revealed,  and  its  crown  entire¬ 


ly  white  with  snow.  The  sight  of  this 
great  peak,  so  long  sought,  at  so  much 
labor,  begets  a  sudden  oblivion  to  dust 
and  fatigue.  The  spirits  are  elated  with 
a  new  sensation,  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  of 
regret  that  we  see  the  stage  plunge  into 
a  dense  wood,  which  shuts  off  the  won¬ 
derful  vision  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. 
For  eight  miles  beyond  the  Soda  Springs 
the  road  makes  up  a  tedious  ascent  — 
part  of  the  old  lava  flow  of  Shasta,  rough 
and  dusty ;  yet  it  should  not  be  tedious 
to  the  lover  of  nature  to  ride  through 
such  magnificent  groves  of  pine  and  fir 
as  clothe  it,  wherein  the  sugar -pine  re¬ 
appears  after  a  long  absence,  its  mass¬ 
ive  trunk  frequently  six  feet  through, 
and  its  picturesque  spread  of  boughs, 
with  their  long  cones  at  the  ends,  rising 
to  a  height  of  250  feet.  In  this  last 
eight  miles  an  ascent  of  about  1,200  feet 
is  made,  and  we  reach  at  last  Strawber¬ 
ry  Valley  and  the  welcome  house  of  Sis¬ 
son,  weary  enough,  but  not  too  weary  to 
stare  delightedly  at  Shasta,  now  in  full 
and  plain  view  before  us. 

Strawberry  Valley,  or  Flat,  as  it  is 
called  by  some,  is  the  first  opening  into 
a  series  of  small  elevated  valleys  which 
stretch  about  the  base  of  the  peak,  ex¬ 
tending  on  its  western  side  through  Sis¬ 
kiyou  County,  and  including  Shasta, 
Cottonwood,  and  Scott  valleys  to  the 
north.  Strawberry  embraces  an  area  of 
only  a  few  miles,  broken  by  encroaching 
belts  of  conifers  which  divide  it  into  sev¬ 
eral  parts,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  lofty  Scott  Mountain — a  range  whose 
crest  rises  at  least  5,000  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  is  spotted  with  snow  through 
the  whole  year.  The  northern  limit  of 
the  valley  is  Black  Butte,  the  highest  of 
a  large  number  of  inferior  volcanic  cones 
dotting  the  plateau  north-west  of  Shas¬ 
ta.  From  the  beautiful  regularity  of  its 
outline,  this  sugar-loaf  mass  of  trachytic 
rock  was  named  Cone  Mountain  by  the 
Geological  Survey;  but  the  local  and 
popular  name  is  that  given  above,  and 
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was  suggested  by  the  dark  color  of  the 
peak,  which  is  exaggerated  by  contrast 
with  the  bright  verdure  of  Strawberry 
Valley,  and  with  the  pallid  tints  of  the 
grand  mountain  adjoining.  Black  Butte 
has  an  elevation  of  more  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  plain  at  its  base,  which  makes 
it  over  6,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Away 
from  the  belittling  bulk  of  Shasta,  it 
would  be  a  very  imposing  peak,  and 
even  where  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  sharp 
and  sudden  uplift,  and  its  isolated  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
object.  Strawberry  Valley  derives  its 
name  from  the  abundant  growth  of  wild 
strawberries  over  its  surface.  This  de¬ 
licious  fruit  can  be  picked,  though  in 
small  quantities  then,  as  late  as  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  large  circular  area,  formerly 
a  marsh,  fronting  Sisson’s  house,  and 
extending  to  the  timbered  base  of  Shas¬ 
ta,  has  been  drained  by  the  settlers  — 
chiefly  by  Sisson  himself — and  cultivat¬ 
ed  to  timothy.  By  means  of  irrigating 
ditches,  this  meadow  is  kept  beautifully 
green  through  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn,  when  other  valleys  are  brown 
and  parched.  The  small  creeks  and 
brooks  which  flow  together  here  from 
Shasta  and  Scott  mountains,  forming 
the  main  Sacramento,  meander  through 
the*  timbered  or  open  spaces  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  until  they  reach  a  common  outlet 
into  the  canon  at  Soda  Springs.  Look¬ 
ing  from  the  porch  of  Sisson’s  house, 
with  its  pleasant  frontage  of  grass -plat 
and  flower-beds,  across  the  timothy 
meadow,  one  sees  the  noble  bulk  of 
Shasta,  only  twelve  miles  off  in  a  direct 
line,  rising  grandly  above  the  belts  of 
pine  and  fir  that  encircle  its  base.  As 
the  valley  is  only  3,567  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  highest  peak  of  Shasta  is 
14,443  feet>  ^  follows  that  the  eye  takes 
in  at  one  glance  an  uplift  of  10,878  feet. 
Seen  from  this  place,  it  is  4  double- 
pointed  peak,  with  a  considerable  space 
between  the  two  summits,  the  long, 
sweeping  line  of  its  sides  having  an  an¬ 


gle  above  the  timber  of  twenty-seven  to 
thirty- six  degrees,  and  thence  sloping 
down  in  more  gradual  curves,  which 
finally  melt  into  the  valley. 

Isolated  by  the  valleys  around  its  base 
from  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Range,  which  in  this  re¬ 
gion  are  conterminous,  if  not  quite  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  showing  so  much  of  its  real 
elevation,  Mount  Shasta  has  the  finest* 
exposure  of  all  the  lofty  summits  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Indeed,  there  are  few  mount¬ 
ains  anywhere  in  the  world  which  stand 
so  apart,  and  are  seen  to  such  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Mount  Whitney,  in  southern 
California — its  superior  in  height  by  500 
or  600  feet,  and  its  only  proved  superior 
in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Alaska 
—  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  companion 
peaks,  of  little  inferior  height,  rising  a 
few  thousand  feet  above  the  general  el¬ 
evation  of  a  long  crest -line,  accessible 
by  a  quite  gradual  approach  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  peaks  about  the  railroad 
summit,  having  an  elevation  of  9,000  to 
10,000  feet,  are  reached  by  an  ascent, 
on  the  railroad  or  wagon -road  grades 
(which  go  within  3,000  or  4,000  feet  of 
their  tops),  not  less  than  100  miles  long. 
But  arrived  at  the  base  of  Shasta,  you 
are  only  3,567  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
make  the  remaining  elevation  of  nearly 
11,000  feet  to  the  top,  on  horseback  and 
afoot,  in  the  short  distance  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles.  Standing  out  so  bold¬ 
ly,  Shasta  is  a  conspicuous  landmark 
over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  view  of  it  from  any  of 
the  valleys  at  its  foot  is  alone  ample  re¬ 
ward  for  the  long  journey  necessary  to 
obtain  it.  The  study  of  it  from  Straw¬ 
berry  Valley  is  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure,  for  many  days  in  succession, 
from  the  early  morning,  when  it  is  cold 
and  austere,  until  the  evening,  when  it 
is  warm  and  ruddy  with  a  delicious  Al¬ 
pine  glow,  lasting  forty  minutes  after 
the  valley  is  in  cool  shadow.  In  the 
clearest  atmosphere,  and  close  as  it  is, 
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the  twin  cones  of  its  summit  look  soft 
and  smooth,  as  if  clad  with  soil,  where 
they  are  not  covered  or  streaked  with 
snow.  Innocent  and  inviting  as  are 
those  slopes,  except  for  the  steep  angle 
of  their  inclination,  we  know  they  are 
rough  piles  of  broken  rocks,  of  toppling 
slabs,  and  sharp  volcanic  clinkers.  But 
how  lovely  they  look !  How  delicious 
In  their  prevalent  tint  of  pinkish  drab, 
streaked  with  the  red  of  lava  edges  and 
the  white  of  frozen  snow,  and  relieved 
so  high  up  against  the  blue  sky;  while 
low  down  is  the  abruptly  terminating 
line  of  dark -green  firs  and  pines,  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  bright  grassy  meadow,  at  the 
foot  of  all.  In  some  lights,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  the 
peak  above  the  timber-line  is  a  delicate 
mauve  color;  and  it  is  then  as  airy  and 
wonderful  as  the  dome  of  Aladdin’s 
genii -built  palace,  insubstantial  almost 
as  the  fabric  of  a  vision. 

This  description  applies  only  to  the 
summer  aspect  of  Shasta,  for  from  No¬ 
vember  or  December  until  June  or  July, 
the  perfectly  clear  atmosphere  shows  a 
distinct  and  massive  cone  of  snow,  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sun  or  veiled  only  in  clouds. 
The  amount  and  duration  of  the  snow 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  If  that  is  mild,  like  last  winter,  for 
instance,  the  snow  will  not  fall  so  deep 
nor  last  so  long  on  the  lower  slopes  as 
in  ordinary  seasons.  But  there  is  always 
more  snow  on  the  higher  portions  of  the 
mountain  than  appears  from  the  foot, 
especially  from  the  valley  on  the  south¬ 
western  side,  where  the  influence  of  the 
sun  is  greatest.  Depressions  invisible 
from  below  will  be  found  on  reaching 
them  to  be  wide-stretching  fields  of  fro¬ 
zen  snow  and  ice ;  and  the  northern 
slopes,  equally  with  the  loftiest  points 
on  top,  can  not  be  reached  from  Straw¬ 
berry  at  the  latest  date  in  summer,  after 
the  mildest  winter,  without  crossing  such 
fields. 

The  winter  climate  of  the  valley  is 


mild  and  equable.  The  snow-fall  is 
neither  deep  nor  lasting,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  seldom  drops  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  There  is  not  much  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  streams,  and  the 
temperature  of  their  water  is  hardly 
changed  from  that  of  summer,  since  at 
all  seasons  it  flows  directly  from  icy 
sources.  While  the  winter  is  so  bland 
below,  on  that  lofty  peak  above  it  is 
arctic  in  severity,  and  terrific  storms  can 
be  seen  raging  there  when  the  valley 
may  be  comparatively  exempt.  Thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  are  rare  phenomena, 
usually,  in  California ;  but  the  great  vol¬ 
canic  mass  of  Shasta  acts  like  a  magnet, 
and  the  electric  storms  about  it  are  some¬ 
times  awful.  The  subtile  fluid  fuses  and 
drills  the  rocky  peaks  at  the  summit, 
leaving  large  holes  in  the  outcrop  which 
are  glazed  with  a  green  vitreous  miner¬ 
al,  not  unlike  obsidian ;  convex  blisters 
of  the  same  substance  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  shivering  to 
atoms  when  one  tries  to  remove  them. 
The  destruction  of  trees  by  some  of 
these  electrical  bursts  is  very  great. 
Yellow  or  sugar  pines,  four  or  five  feet 
through  and  200  feet  high,  will  be  liter¬ 
ally  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  over  a 
wide  area.  One  yellow  pine  of  nearly 
this  size,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  meadow  near  Sisson’s,  was  torn 
as  if  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder, 
much  of  it  having  been  thrown  high  up, 
black  streaks  being  left  along  the  lines  of 
cleavage  in  the  trunk,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  fragments  of  trunk  and  branches 
scattered  over  an  area  of  about  seven 
acres,  disposed  on  the  ground  in  rays, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Trees  shiv¬ 
ered  by  lightning,  and  tall  splintered 
trunks,  are  frequently  seen  in  the  forests 
of  the  valley  and  on  the  lower  flanks  of 
the  mountain.  Even  in  the  summer, 
severe  wind -storms,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  sometimes  occur, 
and  parties  making  the  ascent  in  clear 
weather  have  been  overtaken  near  the 
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summit  by  sudden  squalls,  which  drove 
them  back  and  caused  them  much  suf¬ 
fering. 

The  best  time  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Shasta  is  in  July.  In  this  month  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  still  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
snow  is  sufficiently  melted  to  afford  good 
camping  ground  at  the  point  where  the 
foot -climb  begins.  Later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  view  from  the  top  is  apt  to  be 
obscured  by  haze  or  smoke ;  indeed,  as 
late  as  September  or  October,  before 
there  have  been  any  rains,  the  smoke 
from  forest-fires  (which  were  raging  last 
year  at  intervals  from  Redding  to  Yreka, 
a  distance  of  no  miles)  will  be  apt  to 
hide  the  lower  country  completely,  in¬ 
flicting  a  severe  disappointment  on  the 
tourist.  A  few  persons  go  up  every 
summer  of  late  years,  including  an  oc¬ 
casional  woman.  Most  of  the  parties 
making  the  ascent  have  the  guidance  of 
J.  H.  Sisson,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  of  its  wild  inhabitants, 
which  he  imparts  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
contributes  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
trip.  He  has  lived  about  Shasta  for  six¬ 
teen  years,  is  a  hunter  of  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  an  ear¬ 
nest  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
Under  the  average  height  of  men,  and 
weighing  only  130  pounds,  he  is  lithe 
and  strong,  has  great  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance,  and  much  courage.  Educated  in 
New  York  State  to  go  through  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  a  wild  instinct  took  him 
west  before  he  could  enter  that  institu¬ 
tion,  and  he  found  the  career  he  loved 
best  at  the  foot  of  Shasta,  where  he  has 
made  a  pleasant  home  for  his  family, 
and  is  planning  sagacious  schemes  of 
improvement,  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  the  railroad  shall  bring  hundreds 
of  tourists  every  summer  to  the  spot  that 
he  believes  to  be  the  loveliest  in  Amer¬ 


ica.  And,  indeed,  when  the  railroad 
shall  have  made  the  Shasta  region  easi¬ 
ly  accessible,  it  will  be  the  finest  resort, 
next  to  Yosemite,  in  the  Pacific  States, 
for  mere  scenical  enjoyment,  and  for 
hunting  and  fishing  far  superior  to  the 
Yosemite,  if  not  to  any  other  portion  of 
California.  Deer  are  very  plentiful  in 
the  mountains,  and  even  in  the  valley 
thickets  and  woods.  Before  the  failure 
of  his  sight,  Sisson  killed  from  sixty  to 
eighty  a  season,  with  his  single  rifle. 
The  brown  and  grizzly  bear,  quail,  and 
grouse  are  also  plentiful.  All  the  rivers 
are  stocked  with  splendid  trout;  the  Mc¬ 
Cloud  River — easily  reached  from  this 
point  by  wagon-road — containing  a  rare 
species,  called  the  Dolly  Varden,  from 
its  large  red  spots,  known  to  the  Indians 
as  the  Wye-dul-dicket ,  and  found  in  no 
other  stream  in  California,  and  nowhere 
out  of  the  State,  except  possibly  in  Or¬ 
egon.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
fish  described  in  some  of  the  railroad 
reports  as  Salmo  spectabulis.  Besides 
the  true  brook  or  river  trout,  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  McCloud  contain  the  large 
salmon  trout,  and  in  the  season  —  at  its 
height  in  July  —  are  filled  with  salmon. 
Castle  Lake  is  one  of  the  best  fly-fish¬ 
ing  places  in  the  State.  As  this  whole 
northern  region  is  wild  and  little  explor¬ 
ed,  there  being  few  settlers  apart  from 
the  stage  -  stations  along  the  one  road 
running  between  Redding  and  Yreka, 
game  has  not  been  thinned  out  or  scar¬ 
ed  away,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  original  exploration.  The  few  In¬ 
dians  remaining  are  mostly  domesticat¬ 
ed,  and  none  are  troublesome.  It  is 
more  nearly  a  virgin  country  than  any 
in  California,  except  the  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  Sierra,  which  is  accessible  only 
by  a  tedious  journey  of  many  days,  off 
the  line  of  railway  communication. 
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QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

“What  gift  hast  thou  for  Me, 

The  Crucified  for  thee?” 

No  worthy  thing : 

Nor  song,  nor  praise,  nor  tears, 

From  all  these  many  years, 

Jesus,  my  King. 

“In  ways  thy  feet  have  sought, 

In  all  thy  hands  have  wrought, 
Whatso  for  Me  ?  ” 

Ah,  in  those  dreary  walks, 

Behold  the  flowerless  stalks, 

The  fruitless  tree ! 

“Thy  heart  hath  love,  at  least  — 

I  crave  thy  love.”  O  Priest, 

It  were  not  meet 
From  bitter  wells  to  slake 
Thy  thirst.  Touch  Thou,  and  make 
Its  waters  sweet. 

“Thy  soul  —  that  it  may  live!” 

Is  it  then  mine  to  give? 

O  Saviour,  cease ! 

Like  to  a  troubled  sea, 

My  spirit  is  in  me : 

Lord,  speak  it  peace. 

“Unto  thy  Friend,  thy  King, 

Hast  then  no  offering, 

No  gift  to  give  ?  ’  ’ 

For  all  Thy  love,  Thy  care, 

Only  one  little  prayer : 

Saviour,  forgive ! 
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The  New  Era  in  California. 

Twenty -five  years  ago,  the  missionary  and 
pastoral  era  of  California  came  to  a  sudden 
end  with  th£  rush  of  gold  -  seekers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  new  -  comers  found 
the  territory,  though  rich  in  all  natural  charms 
and  resources,  almost  a  naked  barren  as  to 
the  products  and  “improvements”  pertain¬ 
ing  to  advanced  civilization.  The  great 
ranches,  leagues  in  extent,  were  uncultivated 
wilds.  The  few  low  houses  were  made  of 
sun  -  dried  bricks.  Except  about  the  widely 
separated  missions,  there  were  no  grains  or 
fruits  grown.  No  highways  had  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  site  of  the  future  commercial 
metropolis,  within  the  Golden  Gate,  was  a 
waste  of  drifting  sand-hills.  There  was  no 
mercantile  connection  with  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  except  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  requir¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  journey  nineteen  thousand 
miles  long,  occupying  at  least  six  months. 
The  land  route  traversed  two  thousand  miles 
of  wilderness,  including  two  lofty  mountain 
systems,  and  was  menaced  by  bands  of  sav¬ 
ages.  The  Americans  who  came  here  first 
had,  therefore,  to  create  everything  from  the 
egg.  The  food  they  ate,  the  clothes  they 
wore,  the  tools  and  machinery  they  used, 
the  lumber,  iron,  and  brick  to  build  their 
houses,  the  teams  to  haul  all  these  into  the 
interior,  the  seeds  and  cuttings  to  plant  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard,  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
Atlantic  States  and  from  Europe.  In  the 
mountain  mining  regions  roads  had  to  be 
made  in  every  direction  at  private  expense; 
canals  were  dug  along  lofty  ridges  and  flumes 
thrown  across  deep  gorges  by  the  same  means; 
streams  were  bridged,  saw-mills  constructed, 
mining  processes  and  implements  originated; 
in  short,  everything  had  to  be  done  out  of 
nothing,  as  a  magician  conjures  plenty  out  of 
a  hat.  Even  order  and  justice  had  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  improvised  methods,  in  the  absence 
of  legal  organization  or  authority.  The  first 
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era  of  the  American  occupation  of  California, 
then,  was  devoted  to  clearing  the  ground  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  more  complete 
social,  political,  and  commercial  system. 
Twenty  years  devoted  to  the  hardest  materi¬ 
alism  followed,  attended  by  the  transition 
from  loose,  nomadic  habits,  looking  not  be¬ 
yond  the  present,  to  regular  and  fixed  habits, 
looking  to  the  future.  The  wilderness  was 
reclaimed  and  peopled  ;  the  arid  soil  was 
made  to  yield  luxuriantly  products  native 
to  various  climes  ;  society  was  established  ; 
diversified  industry  took  the  place  of  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  gold  -  hunting  on  one  hand 
and  supplying  the  gold  -  hunters  on  the  oth¬ 
er.  And  at  last,  California,  which  used  to 
import  her  breadstuff's  and  clothing,  can  now 
boast  that  in  the  year  1873  she  produced 
25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  exported 
more  wheat  and  flour  of  her  own  growing 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  She  can 
point  to  a  wool -clip  of  nearly  40,000,000 
pounds,  a  good  share  of  which  is  manufact¬ 
ured  in  her  own  mills.  The  State  that  ex¬ 
ported  nothing  prior  to  twenty-five  years  ago 
but  hides  and  tallow,  can  show  merchandise 
exports  for  last  year  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$32,000,000,  while  her  imports  and  exports 
together  aggregate  nearly  $64,000,000.  The 
products  of  her  orchards  and  vineyards,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and 
many  of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  belts, 
reach  many  millions  in  value.  Her  wines 
begin  to  rival  those  of  France,  and  cotton 
and  tobacco  grow  with  a  luxuriance  and  of  a 
quality  to  rival  those  of  the  Gulf  States  and 
Cuba.  Without  any  circulating  medium  but 
gold-dust  a  few  years  ago,  her  home  coinage, 
at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  was  over  $22,000,- 
000  last  year,  and  has  been  in  nineteen  years 
$350,000,000.  Her  commercial  port  was  the 
entrepot ,  in  1873,  °f  a  S0^  and  silver  yield 
of  $82,000,000.  Her  savings  banks  held  de¬ 
posits  to  the  amount  of  $55,000,000,  while 
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the  total  banking  capital  of  the  State  is  double 
that  sum,  in  hard  money.  There  are  nearly 
1,300  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  within 
our  borders,  and  steamship  lines  reach  all 
along  the  coast  and  connect  San  Francisco 
with  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  city  is 
within  seven  days’  easy  railroad  riding  of 
New  York,  and  has  become  the  landing- 
place  for  transportation  overland  of  much  of 
the  oriental  trade  which  formerly  was  car¬ 
ried  by  sea  around  the  continent. 

All  these  facts  point  to  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree  of  material  prosperity,  to  be  achieved 
by  an  isolated  population  not  exceeding  at 
the  present  time  600,000 ;  and  we  can  infer 
from  them  how  much  enterprise,  courage, 
and  practical  intelligence  went  to  effect  such 
solid  results.  But  if  California  had  nothing 
else  to  boast  of,  her  history  for  the  quarter  of 
a  century  under  review  would  be  a  failure. 
Her  energetic  pioneers  laid  a  substantial 
foundation ;  what  is  the  superstructure,  and 
what  is  doing  to  crown  it  ?  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  social  and  moral  standard, 
the  religious  and  charitable  provisions,  the 
judicial  and  political  characteristics,  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  ordinary  elemental  education,  are 
not  inferior  to  those  in  most  of  the  old  States, 
and  even  have  some  superior  and  original 
features.  Liberal  thought  and  generous  hos¬ 
pitality  are  marked  traits  of  our  population. 
Yet  with  all  these  good  things,  it  has  been 
hard  work  here  to  establish  institutions  of  the 
highest  class,  looking  to  the  most  thorough 
and  liberal  culture,  to  the  elevating  and  re¬ 
fining  of  taste  and  motive,  to  the  cultivation 
of  amenity  and  repose.  The  more  daring 
enterprises  in  business,  equally  with  the  more 
generous  and  aspiring  intellectual  move¬ 
ments,  have  had  a  strenuous  struggle  for  the 
right  to  live,  and  have  encountered  prejudiced 
and  caustic  criticism  oftener  than  kindly  help. 
The  State  University,  including  in  its  curric¬ 
ulum  the  whole  circle  of  practical  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  first  institution  of  high  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  world  to  open  its  doors  free  to  the 
children  of  the  poorest — to  young  women  as 
well  as  to  young  men  —  has  not  proceeded 
beyond  the  tentative  stage  before  it  is  assail¬ 
ed  as  if  it  were  a  wrong  upon  the  people. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  tenanted  a  garret 
with  spiders  for  twenty  years.  Art  has  had 


no  home  or  school  until  within  a  few  months. 
The  setting  apart  of  Yosemite  as  a  public  park 
forever  was  sought  to  be  defeated  by  every 
device  of  selfishness  and  prejudice,  appealing 
to  narrow  and  ignorant  legislation.  There 
is  a  carping  and  hypercritical  spirit  abroad, 
the  product  of  pioneer  disappointments  and 
insular  notions,  which  fights  with  bitter  un¬ 
reason  against  the  new  era  that  is  dawning 
on  the  State.  Too  many  of  our  people  live 
on  the  traditions  of  1849,  having  survived 
the  daring  temper  of  that  bold  time,  and  can 
see  no  good  in  the  ideas  and  institutions 
which  are  superseding  the  halcyon  days  of 
“two-bit  drinks”  and  ox-teaming  across  the 
plains.  Our  journals  wrangle  over  rather 
than  discuss  public  measures,  and  indulge  in 
personal  charges  and  recrimination  rather 
than  in  argument.  In  many  a  newspaper 
“leader”  we  seem  to  hear  the  “soft  note 
of  the  pistol”  or  the  thud  of  Vigilance 
hangings,  like  echoes  of  the  violent  past. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  ferment  and  sensation, 
as  though  these  sheets  were  the  yeasty  sur¬ 
face  of  the  great  waves  of  excitement  which 
once  moved  the  whole  community.  The 
waves  are  subsiding,  but  the  foam  remains. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  believe  that  the  great 
internal  force,  moving  on  to  better  achieve¬ 
ments,  is  not  indexed  by  the  superficial  discon¬ 
tents  that  are  so  freely  voiced.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  know  that,  despite  opposition  and 
lukewarmness,  the  spirit  of  a  new  era  is  real¬ 
ly  abroad  in  the  land.  Art,  letters,  science, 
far  -  seeing  enterprises,  broad  educational 
schemes,  projects  for  the  adornment  of  cities, 
plans  for  more  tasteful  architecture,  more  in¬ 
telligence  and  foresight  in  agriculture,  far¬ 
ther-reaching  commercial  undertakings  —  all 
assert  themselves  and  make  better  headway 
year  by  year.  Private  munificence  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  to  their  aid.  Wealthy  citizens, 
like  James  Lick,  are  building  themselves 
monuments  in  bequests  for  museums  of  sci¬ 
ence,  institutions  of  charity,  and  works  of 
public  utility  and  ornament.  The  sum  of 
this  one  man’s  gifts  for  such  objects  can 
hardly  be  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  he  will  have  many  follow¬ 
ers.  What  is  of  even  more  importance,  there 
is  a  larger  number  of  men  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  who,  if  they  are  not  always  wealthy, 
have  ideas  and  public  spirit,  and  are  willing 
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to  give  time  and  labor  to  devising  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  liberal  projects  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  These  men  are  determined  and  con¬ 
fident,  and  move  on  to  their  lofty  objects  with 
sure  steps,  though  slow.  They  are  the  true 
pioneers,  whether  they  came  in  ’49  or  ’73. 
All  hail  to  the  new  era  they  have  inaugurat¬ 
ed,  and  to  the  good  work  they  are  doing  the 
largest  success ! 

Literary  Notes. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Hubert  H. 
Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  a  comprehensive  library  of 
books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  western 
half  of  North  America — in  which  term  are 
included  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
British  possessions  adjoining.  The  basis  of 
the  collections  he  has  since  made  was  a 
gathering  of  books  printed  in  the  countries 
named ;  but  he  soon  extended  his  accu¬ 
mulations  to  works  of  foreign  origin.  In 
1862,  he  personally  visited  London  and  Paris 
for  this  purpose,  procuring  many  works,  and 
leaving  instructions  to  his  agents  to  purchase 
whatever  offered.  After  five  years  he  again 
visited  Europe  on  this  errand,  extending  his 
researches  to  Madrid,  Rome,  Vienna,  Leip- 
sic,  and  other  continental  cities,  and  practi¬ 
cally  exhausting  the  floating  literature  of  the 
kind  he  sought.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
library  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian,  of 
Mexico,  was  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
from  this  source  Mr.  Bancroft  secured  about 
3,000  volumes  relating  to  his  subject.  Ac¬ 
quisitions  from  the  sale  of  other  European 
and  American  collections  followed,  and  in 
1869,  ten  years  from  the  time  he  began  his 
important  task,  Mr.  Bancroft  found  himself 
in  possession  of  about  sixteen  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,' bound  and  unbound,  besides  manu¬ 
scripts,  maps,  and  extensive  files  of  Pacific 
Coast  journals.  This  collection  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  whatever  old  or 
recent  books  have  been  found  or  published 
since,  by  keeping  up  newspaper  files,  and 
by  procuring  ancient  and  contemporary  man¬ 
uscripts.  It  is  now  quite  unrivaled  as  a  li¬ 
brary  of  books  relating  to  this  coast,  and  is 
at  once  very  curious,  interesting,  and  valua¬ 


ble.  The  works  are  all  carefully  catalogued 
on  an  alphabetic  system  by  means  of  cards, 
and  lists  of  books  wanted  for  the  perfection 
of  the  collection  are  constantly  made.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  the  early  standard  Spanish 
works  on  America,  containing  many  rare  and 
valuable  editions.  Latterly,  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  entered  upon  the  undertaking  which  he 
originally  had  in  view — the  composition  from 
this  rich  mass  of  material  of  a  series  of  elabo¬ 
rate  and  exhaustive  works  on  the  political 
and  natural  history,  antiquities,  geography, 
climate,  resources,  inhabitants,  industries, 
and  productions  of  the  whole  territory  men¬ 
tioned,  which  he  terms  the  Pacific  States  of 
North  America.  To  select  and  boil  down  from 
the  huge  mass  by  which  he  was  surrounded  ; 
to  sift  the  grains  of  wheat  from  this  mount¬ 
ain  of  chaff ;  to  extract  from  the  archives  of 
public  offices,  and  the  libraries  of  convents 
and  missions,  such  facts  as  are  of  value  to 
the  scholar  and  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader ;  to  arrange  these  facts  in  a  natural 
order,  and  spread  them  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  of  the  most  practical  benefit  to  in¬ 
quirers  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
is  a  vast  and  responsible  labor.  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  has  called  to  his  aid  a  large  number  of 
assistants,  who,  by  indexing  and  copying, 
have  made  more  available  for  his  purpose 
the  salient  facts  embodied  in  his  collection. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  leading  subjects  were 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  index,  on  a  very 
clear  and  original  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Oak,  librarian  of  the  collection,  these  subjects 
embracing  the  whole  range  of  practical 
knowledge  of  history,  biography,  and  sci¬ 
ence.  The  books  were  then  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  and  references  to  the  volume  and  page 
were  put  upon  cards,  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  one  would  index  a  single  book.  This 
index  alone,  when  completed,  will  have  cost 
over  $10,000,  but  its  value  as  a  guide  to  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  literature  is  inestimable.  By 
means  of  it,  the  student  is  directed  at  once 
to  all  the  sources  of  information  concerning 
his  subject,  and  the  orderly  writing  up  of 
many  topics  is  thus  made  practicable  which 
would  else  be  impossible.  The  index  will  be 
of  permanent  value  as  a  bibliographical  list, 
and  useful  in  any  other  library.  If  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  had  done  no  more  than  to  form  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  and  exhaustively  list  them  in  a 
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descriptive  index,  he  would  have  performed 
a  labor  of  very  great  and  lasting  value.  The 
work  he  is  writing,  however,  and  which  will 
be  encyclopedic  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
will  much  enhance  his  services  to  the  literary, 
scientific,  and  business  world,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  take  rank  as  the  prime  authority  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  western  shore  of  North 
America — a  region  of  varied  and  unique  in¬ 
terest,  destined  to  be  at  no  distant  day  the 
seat  of  a  vast  population.  But  for  the  lav¬ 
ish  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  bestowed 
by  a  single  man  on  this  subject,  much  of  the 
best  material  for  a  thorough  account  of  the 
Pacific  States,  their  antiquities,  and  the  origin 
of  their  modern  condition,  would  have  been, 
if  not  lost,  too  widely  scattered  ever  to  be 
available  to  the  student.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  public  society  would  have  done  for 
fifty  years  to  come,  and  what  perhaps  no  so¬ 
ciety  could  do  at  any  later  period. 

—  The  peculiar  scenery  and  life  of  the 
Far  West,  and  especially  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  have  a  strong  fascination  for 
readers  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  popularity  of  writers 
like  Harte,  Clemens,  Stoddard,  and  Clarence 
King,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  of  less 
known  writers  who  contribute  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  poems,  tales,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  papers  relating  to  this  coast.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  current  taste,  we  find  in  Har¬ 
per's  Monthly  for  February  no  less  than  five 
articles  about  California  and  Oregon.  S.  M. 
Clarke,  of  Oregon,  contributes  an  illustrated 
poem  called  “The  Legend  of  the  Cascades” 
— the  leading  article  of  the  number  —  which 
elaborates  an  Indian  tradition  as  to  the  break¬ 
ing  through  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Charles  Nordhoff  contributes  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  “Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound.” 
Walt  Whitman — “  the  good  gray  poet  ” — has 
one  of  his  characteristic  dislocations  of  prose 
under  the  title  of  a  “Song  of  the  Redwood 
Tree.”  An  anonymous  writer  dates  from 
San  Francisco  “A  Chinese  Practical  Joke  ;” 
and  the  editor’s  “Scientific  Record”  con¬ 
tains  a  reference  to  the  splendid  Observatory 
project  of  James  Lick  and  the  adaptability  of 
the  Sierra  summit  for  its  location  —  evidently 
condensed  from  the  Overland.  Whitman’s 
song  is  a  hamadryad  fancy.  A  lofty  red¬ 
wood  of  Mendocino  breaks  into  prophecy  as 


the  woodman’s  axe  cuts  into  its  trunk.  It 
yields  contentedly  to  the  “superior  race  ”  of 
men,  destined  to  found  here  a  new  empire 
and  to  breed  a  noble  race.  Indeed,  the 
talking  redwood  would  have  us  understand 
that  his  forest  brethren  were  providentially 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  nobler 
strain  of  men.  The  poet  himself  finally 
apostrophizes  California  in  these  lines,  more 
hopeful  than  melodious : 

“  I  see  in  you,  certain  to  come,  the  promise  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  till  now  deferr’d, 

Promis’d,  to  be  fulfill’d,  our  common  kind,  the  race. 

“  The  New  Society  at  last,  proportionate  to  Nature  ; 
In  Man  of  you,  more  than  your  mountain  peaks,  or 
stalwart  trees  imperial, 

In  Woman  more,  far  more,  than  all  your  gold,  or 
vines,  or  even  vital  air. 

“Fresh  come,  to  a  New  World  indeed,  yet  long  pre¬ 
pared, 

I  see  the  Genius  of  the  modern,  child  of  the  real  and 
ideal. 

Clearing  the  ground  for  broad  Humanity,  the  true 
America,  heir  of  the  past  so  grand. 

To  build  a  grander  future.” 

This  “reminds  us  of  a  little  story.”  A 
few  years  ago,  a  citizen  of  Oakland,  who  is 
conspicuous  for  his  lofty  and  stalwart  form, 
was  visiting  New  England.  In  the  gray  of 
morning  he  was  once  waiting  for  a  railway 
train  at  a  rural  town,  only  one  other  man  be¬ 
ing  at  the  station.  The  tall  Californian  no¬ 
ticed  that  this  man,  walking  back  and  forth, 
frequently  loqked  at  him  and  laughed  to 
himself  as  at  a  merry  fancy.  Finally,  the 
stranger  stopped  and  addressed  him  : 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are  you  not  a  Cali¬ 
fornian?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  good-natured  Oakland- 
er  ;  “  why  do  you  ask  ?  Do  you  know  me  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  before;  but  I 
knew  you  must  be  a  Californian  —  you  look 
so  much  like  one  of  the  big  trees  !  ” 

And  then  he  laughed  loud  and  heartily. 

—  In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  Octo¬ 
ber  last  was  published  an  interesting  account, 
from  the  French,  of  the  celebrated  murder 
trial  on  which  Charles  Reade  founded  his 
admirable  novel  of  Griffith  Gaunt.  Mr. 
Reade  has  lately  written  to  the  authoress  of 
that  account  a  letter,  in  which  he  says :  “  The 
story  of  La  Pivardiere  reads  better  in  your 
article  than  in  the  Causes  Celebres  whence 
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I  took  it.  Taking  it  now  from  you  in  the 
light  of  a  plot,  it  does  seem  strange  that  not 
one  of  the  thousand  French  romancists  has 
done  anything  with  it.  Should  you  mention 
the  subject  again,  I  hope  you  will  speak  of 
the  original,  not  as  a  story,  but  as  one  of  the 
Causes  Celebres ,  which  is  not  a  rare  book, 
but  a  very  common  one.”  The  book  is  rare 
in  America,  though  not  in  Europe.  Another 
version  of  the  Pivardiere  case  has  lately  been 
published  in  an  Eastern  periodical,  which, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  know  that  Wilkie 
Collins  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as 
Reade  in  his  last  novel,  the  scene  of  which 
is  partly  laid  in  America. 

—  John  S.  Hittell,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
lately  written  a  treatise,  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  a  publisher,  on  the  history  of  culture, 
indicating  the  forces  which  have  contributed 
to  effect  what  we  call  modern  civilization. 
Some  idea  of  the  argument  in  one  section  of 
the  treatise  may  be  gained  from  a  brief,  forcibly 
written  paper  in  this  issue  of  the  Overland. 

— Charles  Warren  Stoddard  writes  from 
England  to  friends  in  this  city,  as  follows : 

“Anne  Hathaway’s  Cottage,  Jan.  23,  1874. 

“Where  think  you  I  am  at  this  moment?  Well,  I 
am  in  the  main  room  of  the  Hathaway  Cottage  (a 
mile  from  Stratford-on-Avon),  not  three  feet  from  the 
very  chimney  in  which  Will  Shakspeare  used  to  make 
love  to  his  Anne.  The  old  settle  is  close  at  my  el¬ 
bow,  and  the  room  itself  is  called  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  the  sixteenth  cent¬ 
ury  farm-house  living-room.  The  old  dame,  whose 
great  -  grandmother  was  a  Hathaway,  is  blowing  up 
the  fire  in  the  big  chimney,  and  we  are  to  have  sup¬ 
per  presently,  cooked  in  the  very  spot  where  Shak¬ 
speare  has  many  a  time  toasted  his  toes.  To-night  I 
am  to  sleep  in  Anne  Hathaway’s  bed,  which  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  old  frame,  most  curiously  carved,  and  which 
has  been  in  the  house  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
I  am  quite  lucky  in  getting  this  privilege,  but  I  have 
made  love  to  the  old  dame,  and  we  get  on  in  the  co¬ 
ziest  fashion  !  It  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to  think 
of  it,  but  I  shall  say  my  prayers  thrice  over,  and  trust 
to  the  angels  to  make  it  all  square  with  the  original 
tenants. 

“Later.  —  We  have  just  finished  supper  —  the 
dame,  the  husband,  and  myself — all  three  of  us  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  great  chimney.  1  had  ham  that  was  rais¬ 
ed  on  the  place  and  cured  in  this  very  chimney,  and 
a  pork-pie  —  a  Shakspearean  pork  -  pie  you  may  call 
it  —  made  in  the  house  by  a  descendant  of  the  Hatha¬ 
ways.  ” 

From  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  Stoddard  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  where  the  English  edition 
of  his  South  Sea  Idyls  had  just  been  issued. 


Scientific  Notes. 

The  fifth  annual  course  of  lectures  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  University  of  California,  held 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  in  San  Francisco, 
has  so  far  been  well  attended.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  gained  to  be  able,  every  Saturday 
night  during  the  winter,  to  fill  a  hall  with 
listeners  to  addresses  of  a  strictly  scientific 
character  ;  and  as  these  are  delivered  gratu¬ 
itously,  so  far  as  their  authors  are  concerned, 
without  whom  such  a  course  would  not  be 
practicable,  the  result  in  popularizing  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  one 
of  the  benefits  of  the  University.  Indeed, 
that  institution  is  seen  to  touch  and  affiliate 
with  all  the  educational  efforts  of  the  State, 
both  broadening  and  crowning  them.  The 
first  two  lectures  of  the  course,  by  President 
Gilman,  directed  to  a  discussion  of  modes  of 
promoting  scientific  and  industrial  education 
in  large  towns,  and  to  a  statement  of  the  use 
and  conduct  of  modern  universities,  were 
very  suggestive  and  timely.  He  was  able  to 
make  the  gratifying  statement  that  $15,000  a 
year  has  been  pledged  by  a  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  to  support  a  school  of  technology  in 
this  city  ;  and  in  alluding  to  our  University, 
he  showed  how  its  usefulness  is  being  en¬ 
hanced  by  rallying  around  it  various  colleges 
of  science  and  art  that  have  been  independ¬ 
ently  formed  and  supported  by  private  con¬ 
tributions —  such  as  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Colleges  and  the  new  School  of  Design.  His 
suggestion  for  concentration  of  effort  and  re¬ 
sources  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  policy 
which  should  control  the  Legislature  in  what¬ 
ever  it  may  do  respecting  the  management 
of  the  University.  The  recent  proposition 
to  enlarge  the  governing  body  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  distributing  its  members  over  the 
State,  and  making  them  more  largely  elect¬ 
ive,  is  calculated  to  impair  its  efficiency, 
and  to  demoralize  it  by  the  introduction  of  a 
political  element.  A  compact,  central  exec¬ 
utive,  independent  of  partisan  pressure  and 
fluctuations,  is  requisite  to  the  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  our  highest  school.  Enough  in¬ 
jury  has  already  resulted  from  the  obtrusion 
of  party  politics  into  our  educational  system. 
Any  more  of  it  will  tend  to  divide  and  weak¬ 
en  that  system,  instead  of  building  it  up  by 
judicious  and  orderly  concentration.  It  was 
political  interference  which  removed  the 
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State  Normal  School  from  the  metropolis, 
where  it  could  be  most  efficiently  conducted 
and  might  have  been  advantageously  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  the  University,  to  an  insular  rural 
town,  where  exist  none  of  the  most  essential 
requirements  for  thorough  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  where  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school  has  been  much  increased  beyond  the 
figure  it  would  have  reached  in  the  city. 

The  tendency  of  discussion  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  collegiate  instruction  is  more  and 
more  strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  scientific 
and  practical  foundation.  Greek  and  Latin 
were  the  foundation  after  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  ages,  and  so  long  as  the 
object  of  liberal  education  was  to  fit  men 
only  for  literary,  legal,  or  clerical  pursuits. 
But  science  has  broadened  and  diversified 
the  field  for  the  employment  of  cultured 
minds.  It  has  revolutionized  the  learning, 
industry,  and  business  of  the  world.  Hence 
it  is  important  that  the  higher  schools  should 
be  located  and  united  where  can  be  most 
readily  and  economically  procured  all  the 
best  appliances  and  aids  of  scientific  tuition. 
It  is  equally  important  that  the  control  of 
them  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  accidents 
and  changes  of  partisan  politics,  within  the 
hands  of  independent  and  specially  qualified 
men,  and  directed  to  affording  the  advantages 
of  scientific  education  to  large  classes  of  the 
community.  Proctor,  an  English  astrono¬ 
mer,  has  lately,  in  a  public  lecture,  pre¬ 
dicted  a  noble  scientific  future  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  judging  from  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  the  Government  and  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals  have  contributed  funds  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  Could  he,  however,  see  the 
efforts  making  in  some  quarters  to  convert 
our  highest  institution  of  learning  into  a  mere 
dairy  farm  and  machine  -  shop,  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  a  narrow  political  prejudice,  his  an¬ 
ticipations  would  be  less  sanguine.  Without 
the  greatest  care,  the  liberality  with  which 
large  sums  are  being  devoted  to  scientific 
endowments  will  itself  become  a  source  of 
danger,  as  tending  to  stimulate  either  the 
unholy  ambition  or  the  cupidity  of  unworthy 
persons.  Our  Legislature  must  recollect  that 
a  large  share  of  the  University  assets  came 
from  private  sources,  and  that  unwise  inter¬ 
ference  will  discourage  the  much  larger  be¬ 
quests  confidently  expected  in  the  future. 


Professor  Joseph  LeCqpte,  following  Pres¬ 
ident  Gilman  af  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
gave  three  lectures  on  geological  problems, 
which  were  marked  by  great  clearness  of 
statement,  advanced  thought,  and  freshness 
of  illustration.  Adopting  the  new  theory  of 
the  solidity  of  the  earth’s  core,  and  of  the  or¬ 
igin  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  crust,  he 
stated  with  much  effect  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  going  to  sustain  it.  In  his  closing 
lecture  he  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  great  lava  flow  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  Cascade  region,  which  extends  over  an 
area  of  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  and 
overlies  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  successive 
layers  of  drift  and  old  forest  soil,  in  which 
are  imbedded  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  trees 
and  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia.  This 
enormous  lava  deposit  he  conceives  to  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  vast  fissures,  not  spurt¬ 
ed  out  of  volcanic  chimneys  —  a  suggestion 
which  was  made  by  Baron  Richthofen  in  his 
memoir  upon  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Nevada.  The  drift  below  it  he  refers  to 
the  miocene  age.  The  Columbia  River  has 
cut  its  canon  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
lava-bed,  and  its  tributaries  have  also  eroded 
channels  through  it,  forming  falls  as  they 
receded.  Professor  LeConte  incidentally  al¬ 
luded  to  the  prairie  mounds  of  Washington 
Territory,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  which  are  im¬ 
itated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  large  valleys  of 
California,  and  showed  conclusively  that  they 
are  attributable  to  surface  erosion.  Profes¬ 
sor  LeConte  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  Mr. 
Condon,  State  Geologist  of  Oregon,  who  was 
the  first  to  investigate  and  describe  carefully 
the  remarkable  geology  of  the  Columbia  re¬ 
gion,  and  whose  original  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  were  published  in  the  Overland, 
attracted  wide  attention. 

Professor  Carr,  in  the  next  lecture  of  the 
above  course,  made  a  very  interesting  show¬ 
ing  of  the  economical,  meteorological,  and 
sanitary  value  of  forests,  deprecated  the  reck¬ 
lessness  with  which  they  are  destroyed  in 
America,  and  urged  the  necessity,  not  alone 
of  measures  to  prevent  waste  of  growing  tim¬ 
ber,  but  of  planting  trees.  The  facts  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  show  how  rapidly  the  best  forests 
of  California  are  disappearing  were  startling; 
and,  though  we  think  he  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  deforesting  accomplished  here 
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within  twenty -five  years,  he  did  not  state 
too  strongly  the  need  for  preserving  and 
planting  hereaf^r.  Especial  point  was  giv¬ 
en  to  his  lecture  by  the  announcement  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State 
University,  of  'which  he  is  the  head,  intends 
to  experiment  thoroughly  with  every  kind  of 
tree  desirable  and  adaptable  in  California, 
and  to  publish  the  results  for  the  guidance  of 
all  concerned.  This  is  very  feasible  on  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  University,  and  will 
be  a  work  of  great  value. 

Art  Notes. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  growth 
of  a  cultivated  taste  for  art,  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  books  relating  to  the  subject.  People 
must  be  thinking  more  about  it,  when  they 
read  more  about  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  uses  of  art  that  it  quickens  the  in¬ 
terest  in  literature.  There  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  intelligent  appreciation  of 
art  brings  the  mind  in  contact  with  every 
branch  of  knowledge — that  without  it  we  can 
know  little  of  the  interior  life  and  character 
of  any  race  or  epoch.  For  all  these  reasons, 
therefore,  we  welcome  the  increase  of  art 
publications  in  our  country,  where  especially 
they  are  needed;  and  particularly  do  we  wel¬ 
come  the  class  of  moderate  priced  treatises 
and  text  -  books  which  are  within  the  irfeans 
of  all  who  can  afford  to  buy  books  at  all. 
With  the  exception  of  the  nervous  and  pene¬ 
trative  essays  of  William  Jackson  Jarves,  we 
have  scarcely  any  original  writer  on  art  in 
America,  since  Tuckerman  died;  but  as  most 
of  the  art  to  be  written  about  is  European,  it 
is  perhaps  better  that  we  should  have  re¬ 
course  to  European  authors.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  one  American  —  Clara 
Erskine  Clement  —  is  doing  good  service  to 
her  countrymen  by  preparing  synoptical 
works  on  the  history  and  traditions  of  art, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  compact  form 
and  low  price  —  although  they  are  tastefully 
printed  and  sufficiently  illustrated  —  come 
within  the  easy  reach  of  the  multitude  who 
can  not  afford  more  voluminous  and  costly 
works.  Mrs.  Clement’s  Hand-book  of  Le¬ 
gendary  and  Mythological  Art  really  filled  a 
popular  want.  Though  it  can  not  displace 


the  more  complete  and  interesting  writings  of 
Mrs.  Jameson  and  Eastlake,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  art,  it  is  a  convenient  and 
useful  compilation.  She  has  lately  supple¬ 
mented  it  with  a  Hand-book  of  Painters , 
Sculptors ,  Architects,  Engravers ,  and  their 
Works ,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  same 
style,  by  the  same  publishers  —  Hurd  & 
Houghton,  New  York.  This  is  a  volume  of 
661  pages,  i2mo.,  into  which  are  condensed 
the  principal  facts  of  many  large  histories, 
dictionaries,  and  cyclopedias  of  art.  It  is 
really  a  biographical  dictionary  of  art,  and 
shows  in  its  compilation  r^uch  careful  re¬ 
search.  Although  the  notices  of  artists  are 
necessarily  very  brief,  they  are  full  enough 
for  ordinary  reference,  except  to  the  special¬ 
ist,  who  would,  in  any  case,  consult  the 
more  elaborate  authorities.  There  is  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  lists  of  en¬ 
gravings  after  great  masters.  In  many  cases 
the  monograms  of  artists  are  given,  while 
the  other  illustrations,  more  than  a  hundred 
in  number,  are  representations  of  standard 
works  in  European  galleries  and  churches. 
The  value  of  the  book  for  reference  is  much 
enhanced  by  well  -  classified  and  pretty  full 
indices  of  persons  and  places,  following  a 
general  index. 

Hurd  &  Houghton  have  also  published 
lately  a  good  translation  of  Charles  Blanc’s 
Grammaire  des  Arts  du  Dessin ,  under  the 
title  of  The  Grammar  of  Painting  and  En¬ 
graving.  This  is  printed  in  an  elegant  small 
quarto,  on  tinted,  cream-laid  paper,  with  the 
original  illustrations,  forty  -  three  in  number, 
which  are  really  “illustrations,”  serving  to 
elucidate  the  text  and  to  enforce  the  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down.  M.  Blanc’s  treatise  aims  to 
teach  the  principles  that  underlie  all  works 
of  art.  Nobody  can  be  taught  to  understand 
and  love  art  by  theory  and  rule  alone,  but  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  it  at  all, 
an  explanation  of  its  principles  is  invaluable. 
M.  Blanc  offers  his  book  as  “  a  resume  of  all 
accepted  ideas  touching  the  arts  of  design,” 
intending  it  to  supply  a  lack  in  French  art 
literature.  It  is  curious  to  be  told  by  him 
that  public  instruction  in  France  is  mute  up¬ 
on  questions  of  art,  because  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  conventional  and  prejudiced  ideas 
arising  with  the  Church.  He  even  adds  that 
his  country  is  one  of  the  most  backward  na- 
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tions  of  Europe  in  this  respect,  while  in  En¬ 
gland  the  books  that  treat  of  art  and  the 
beautiful  are  known  to  every  well-educated 
person  :  “Thus  the  France  of  the  nineteenth 
century  presents  the  incredible  anomaly  of 
an  intellectual  nation  professing  to  adore  art, 
but  knowing  not  its  principles,  its  language, 
its  history,  its  veritable  dignity,  its  true 
grace.”  There  is  in  America  little  prej¬ 
udice  against  art,  but  there  is  much  igno¬ 
rance  about  it,  and  such  a  familiar  treatise 
as  that  before  us,  eloquently  written  as  it 
is,  by  a  hearty  lover  of  his  subject,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  good.  We  really  do  not 
know  of  any  other  work  which  affords,  in 
such  a  small  space,  an  account  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  principles  of  painting  and  engraving 
at  once  so  simple  in  its  philosophy  and  so 
clear  in  its  description.  Some  of  its  ideas 
are  open  to  criticism,  but  on  the  whole  it  en¬ 
lightens  more  than  it  misleads,  and  its  phi¬ 
losophy  is  usually  sound  and  healthy.  It  is 
not  a  technical  authority,  but  a  popular 
guide ;  and  as  the  latter,  we  could  wish 
that  it  were  made  even  more  compact  and 
cheap. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  closed  at  the  end  of  January,  with  a 
pleasant  reunion  of  the  members.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  local  works  had  been  added  for 
the  occasion,  so  that  the  exhibit  of  Califor¬ 
nian  art  was  unusually  strong.  William 
Keith,  who  contributes  very  sparingly,  had 
a  fine  little  view  near  the  mouth  of  Russian 
River,  notable  for  its  truthful  rendering  of 
early  spring  effects  in  the  Coast  Range  near 
the  sea,  the  clouds  still  hovering  over  the 
landscape,  and  fog  rolling  in  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  He  had  another  small  upright  of 
Mount  Lyell,  which  showed  the  hard,  cold, 
gray  aspect  of  the  upper  Sierra.  Thomas 
Hill  had  a  charming  and  faithful  view  of 
Cascade  Lake,  near  Tahoe.  The  transpar¬ 
ency  of  the  green  water  in  this  picture,  the 
graceful  group  of  deer  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  the  airy  perspective  of  the  distant  snow 
peaks,  growing  rosy  in  the  evening  light  — 
are  features  showing  both  feeling  for  nature 
and  great  technical  skill.  Mr.  Hill’s  small 
view  of  Lake  Tahoe,  looking  across  Emerald 
Bay,  was  also  a  faithful  and  pleasing  picture. 
Virgil  Williams  was  represented  by  his  Ital¬ 
ian  harvesting  scene,  which  has  many  beau¬ 


tifully  drawn  figures  in  the  foreground  of  a 
thoroughly  Italian  landscape,  and  by  a  cap¬ 
ital  little  figure -study  of  an  Italian  washer¬ 
woman.  S.  W.  Shaw  had  a  good  portrait  of 
Ex-Governor  Stanford.  B.  Irwin  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  bright  head  of  a  child;  a  still-life  study; 
and  an  excellent  interior  of  the  rolling-mills. 
Mr.  Bloomer’s  view  of  Donner  Lake  showed 
the  continued  improvement  he  is  making  of 
late.  Hahn’s  full-length  portrait  of  James 
Lick  attracted  much  attention.  Edward 
Deakin  had  several  views  of  Sierra  scenery. 
A  view  of  Mount  Diablo,  by  Mr.  Welch,  de¬ 
serves  notice  as  an  amateur  effort  of  much 
merit.  H.  R.  Holdredge,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  the  East,  contributed  two  land¬ 
scapes,  notable  for  crispness  of  touch,  and 
bright,  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  Frost  had  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  characteristic  studies  of  Siberian 
life  and  scenery,  in  which  the  glimpses  of 
native  peculiarities  are  very  interesting. 
Harrington  varied  his  figure  subjects  with  a 
“View  near  Fort  Point,”  and  another  of 
Tomales  Bay.  R.  J.  Bush  had  a  pleasing 
study  after  a  fine  bronze  —  “Bacchante 
Crowning  a  Faun” — and  several  Californian 
landscapes.  S.  W.  Brookes  had  a  couple 
more  of  his  perfect  fruit-studies.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  better  painting  in  this  line  is  done  any¬ 
where  ;  certainly  none  more  honest. 

Following  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a  few 
days,  the  artists  held  in  the  gallery  their 
secofld  annual  sale,  at  which  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  pictures  were  offered.  They  brought 
fair  prices  in  many  cases,  but  frequently  the 
prices  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  intrinsic 
values,  several  poor  copies  by  mere  tyros 
fetching  more  than  fine  original  paintings  by 
men  of  good  reputation.  The  artists  made  a 
great  mistake  in  admitting  to  a  sale  got  up 
by  themselves,  and  held  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Art  Association,  any  but  original  works. 
The  inferior  copies  or  plagiarisms  sold  were 
offered  with  their  implied  indorsement,  and 
they  can  not  blame  uncultivated  buyers  for 
taking  such  pictures  at  a  higher  valuation 
than  they  deserved.  If  it  is  desired  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  first  -  rate  character  for  the  artists’  own 
sales,  all  but  original  paintings  should  be 
excluded. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  the  School  of  De¬ 
sign  opened  with  forty  pupils,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  young  women.  The  drawings 
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presented  for  examination  showed  considera¬ 
ble  proficiency  in  elementary  work,  and, 
under  the  thorough  method  adopted  by  the 
Director,  Mr.  Williams,  which  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  original  effort,  the  pupils  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  good  progress  during 
the  present  term.  The  attendance  on  the 
school  will  doubtless  increase  with  proofs  of 
its  success.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pupils  received  their  first  art  in¬ 
struction  in  the  common  schools. 

One  of  the  finest  utilities  of  photography 
is  its  adaptability,  by  various  recent  process¬ 
es,  to  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art  —  no¬ 
ble  architectural  monuments,  statuary,  paint¬ 
ings,  drawings,  and  engravings.  Quite  the 
best  process  for  this  purpose  is  heliotypy, 
which  gives  a  print  in  permanent  black,  and 
furnishes  at  a  trifling  cost  perfect  copies  of 
pictures.  It  has  just  been  applied  to  the  re¬ 


production  of  the  famous  Boydell  illustrations 
of  Shakspeare.  The  original  engravings  of 
this  series,  100  in  number,  were  executed  at 
a  cost,  about  seventy -five  years  ago,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  of  $5,000,000,  ruining  the  projector, 
Alderman  Boydell.  The  best  English  paint¬ 
ers  and  engravers  were  employed  to  produce 
them,  the  work  consumed  twenty  years,  and 
the  cost  of  a  volume  complete,  to  the  first 
subscribers,  was  $1,000.  The  plates  are  now 
being  reproduced  in  heliotypy  (reduced  to 
quarto  size  from  original  and  early  folio  im  - 
pressions)  by  Gibbie  &  Barrie,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  will  issue  twenty  -  five  parts,  each 
containing  four  plates,  with  descriptive  text, 
for  $1  a  part,  to  subscribers  only— Henry  Kel¬ 
ler  &  Co.  being  the  San  Francisco  agents. 
The  impression  of  the  plates  so  far  publish¬ 
ed  are  clear  and  handsome,  and  the  work 
promises  to  possess  a  high  value. 
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Autobiography.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Less  than  three  years  before  his  death, 
John  Stuart  Mill  completed  a  biography  of 
himself,  giving  all  that  he  thought  worth 
mentioning  of  his  life  and  work  up  to  1870, 
and  covering  a  period,  from  1806,  of  sixty- 
four  years.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  first 
biography  of  one  of  the  leading  thinkers  of 
the  century,  which  is  presented  to  the  world, 
is  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  Some  men 
write  their  own  lives  through  vanity  or  ego¬ 
tism,  to  please  friends  or  to  punish  enemies. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  Mill’s  object  to 
detail  the  educational  processes  by  which  a 
mind  was  built  up,  to  do  justice  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  father  and  his  wife,  and  to  furnish 
a  clue  to  his  own  intellectual  motive.  Inci¬ 
dentally  only  he  gives  slight  sketches  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  associates, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  liberal  movement 
in  England.  There  is  no  adventure,  very 
little  incident,  and  no  passion,  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  coldly  analytical  and  self-critical, 
pervaded  by  an  evident  anxiety  to  tell  only 


the  truth,  and  that  without  display  or  boast. 
The  idea  of  being  useful,  of  promoting  some 
good  end  external  to  himself,  apparently  as 
much  controlled  the  author  in  this  as  in  any 
other  of  his  writings.  It  is  more  in  the  nat¬ 
ure  of  a  study  of  his  mental  growth  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  of  the  associations  which  formed 
or  influenced  these,  than  aught  else.  We 
see  a  lofty,  logical  mind,  through  the  medium 
of  a  clear  logical  method,  rather  than  a  warm 
fellow  -  man,  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity;  a  life  as  much  con¬ 
trolled  by  reason  and  by  principle  as  were 
the  lives  of  the  most  admirable  Greek  philos¬ 
ophers;  a  stoical  type  of  man,  seeking  to  find 
truth  and  promote  justice,  penetrating  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  the  commonplace  world,  reading 
the  character  of  all  about  him  as  critically  as 
his  own;  sadly  conscious  of  the  imperfections 
and  miseries  of  humanity,  yet  content  to 
work  for  its  betterment,  and  having  no  hope 
except  in  the  ultimate  improvement  of  the 
general  body  of  society,  convinced  that  to 
mortal  eyes  the  curtain  of  the  infinite  may 
not  be  raised.  Very  different  all  this  from 
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the  passionate  egotism  of  Rousseau,  whose 
uneasy  self-consciousness  and  peccant  con¬ 
fessions  are  often  painful  and  revolting,  and 
seem  to  evince  courage  at  the  expense  of  de¬ 
cency.  Very  different,  also,  from  the  testy 
conceit  of  the  amusing  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
whose  artistic  culture  and  emotional  nature 
were  the  velvety  cover  of  a  ferocity  quite 
Italian  and  mediaeval,  and  who  is  always 
more  concerned  to  tell  of  his  quarrels  and 
his  affrays  than  to  set  in  the  best  light  his 
best  traits. 

Mill  sketches  a  quiet,  uneventful  life, 
whose  chief  interest  to  others,  he  conceives, 
lies  in  the  fact  of  “an  education  which  was 
unusual  and  remarkable,  and  which,  what¬ 
ever  else  it  may  have  done,  has  proved  how 
much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  may 
be  taught,  and  well  taught,  in  those  early 
years  which,  in  the  common  modes  of  what 
is  called  instruction,  are  little  better  than 
wasted.”  We  have  once  or  twice  seen  Mill 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  great  and  sys¬ 
tematic  learning,  leading  to  the  highest  in¬ 
tellectual  distinction,  outside  of  the  schools  ; 
and  some  persons  have  got  the  idea  from 
these  references  that  he  was  what  is  called  a 
self-educated  man.  This  is  not  true,  except 
in  the  sense  that  all  men  who  have  learned 
and  thought  most  may  be  said  to  be  self-ed¬ 
ucated,  since  the  higher  training  and  use  of 
the  faculties  come  from  deliberate  applica¬ 
tion  with  a  voluntary  purpose  after  the  pre¬ 
liminary  drill  of  youth  is  over.  Mill  never 
entered  any  school,  college,  or  university ; 
his  school  was  his  home;  but  his  teacher  was 
his  father,  and  he  could  not  have  had  in  any 
public  institution  of  that  time  such  compre'- 
hensive  and  thorough  instruction,  so  well 
calculated  to  make  him  thoroughly  digest 
and  utilize  what  he  acquired,  and  to  create 
logical  and  independent  methods  of  thought. 
James  Mill,  his  father,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Scottish  Church,  but  never 
followed  the  profession,  “having  satisfied 
himself  that  he  could  not  believe  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  or  any  other  church.”  After 
a  few  years  of  tutoring  in  private  families  in 
Scotland,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship,  un¬ 
til  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  India 
House,  which  he  kept  until  his  death.  He 


was  a  man  of  positive,  earnest  character ;  a 
hard,  persistent  thinker  ;  a  constant  mental 
worker ;  liberal,  not  to  say  radical,  in  his 
opinions ;  a  Puritan  in  his  morals,  though 
without  religion  ;  a  strict  disciplinarian  in 
his  family;  quick-tempered  and  impatient, 
yet  affectionate  and  just  in  the  main;  placing 
the  highest  value  on  intellectual  development, 
and  promoting  it  in  his  children  by  original 
methods;  a  philosopher  and  a  reformer,  with 
much  of  the  stoic  and  cynic  in  his  nature;  an 
economist  of  time  and  a  plain  liver ;  yet  a 
robust,  healthy,  magnetic  man,  who  could 
laugh  heartily,  and  who  wielded  a  powerful 
influence,  both  personally  and  by  his  writ¬ 
ings,  over  the  large  class  of  young  liberals 
who  rallied  about  him,  and  of  whom  he  was 
the  oracle  and  guide.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  valuable  history  of  India,  and  his  influence 
in  the  India  House  was  successfully  directed 
to  reforming  the  policy  of  the  company.  He 
also  wrote  treatises  on  political  economy  and 
on  philosophical  subjects,  was  a  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  leading  writers  of  the 
Westminster  Revieiu ,  which  still  exists  as 
the  organ  of  English  liberalism.  His  son 
declares  that  “during  his  later  years  he  was 
quite  as  much  the  head  and  leader  ^>f  the  in¬ 
tellectual  radicals  in  England  as  Voltaire 
was  of  the  philosophes  of  France  ;  ”  and 
adds,  that,  “in  the  power  of  influencing  by 
mere  force  of  mind  and  character  the  convic¬ 
tions  and  purposes  of  others,  and  in  the  stren¬ 
uous  exertion  of  that  power  to  promote  free¬ 
dom  and  progress,  he  left,  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  no  equal  among  men,  and  but  one 
among  women.” 

This  remarkable  man  made  of  his  son  a 
companion  as  well  as  a  pupil.  They  studied, 
talked,  and  rambled  together,  and  young 
Mill  was  constantly  under  an  educating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  most  persistent  and  exacting 
kind.  His  father’s  method  of  instruction 
was  eminently  calculated  to  make  the  boy 
master  all  he  acquired,  to  do  his  own  think¬ 
ing,  to  inquire,  to  analyze.  It  was  essential¬ 
ly  scientific,  and  largely  anticipative  of  what 
is  nowadays  considered  the  best  method  of 
instruction,  though  it  has  yet  to  secure  adop¬ 
tion  in  most  of  our  schools.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  John  Stuart  Mill  became  what  he 
was,  under  such  a  teacher  and  system,  and 
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inheriting  so  much  as  he  did  of  the  brain 
force  of  his  father.  If  we  may  accept  his 
own  estimate  of  himself,  he  was  not  an  unu¬ 
sually  bright  and  quick  boy  —  he  was  even 
rather  slow  in  his  mental  processes,  and  only 
after  hard  labor  reached  conclusions  that 
many  others  gain  with  less  application  or 
grasp  intuitively.  Yet  he  was  such  a  prod¬ 
igy  of  acquisition  as  only  Goethe,  in  our 
memory  of  modem  celebrities,  can  parallel. 
At  three  years  he  was  committing  Greek 
vocables,  and  shortly  after  translating.  Be¬ 
fore  his  eighth  year,  he  had  gone  through  a 
number  of  Greek  authors,  including  the  first 
six  dialogues  of  Plato,  without  a  lexicon, 
studying  at  the  side  of  his  father  and  with 
his  aid,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  writing 
a  voluminous  history  of  India.  At  the  same 
tender  age  he  studied  arithmetic.  When  on¬ 
ly  four  years  old,  his  father  required  him,  in 
the  course  of  daily  field  walks,  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  had  read  the  day  before, 
and  for  this  exercise  he  prepared  himself  by 
making  notes  on  slips  of  paper  while  read¬ 
ing.  His  readings  at  this  infantile  period 
included,  besides  the  Greek  authors,  the 
solid  histories  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gib¬ 
bon,  of  Rollin  and  Burnett.  His  father  also 
exacted  of  him  a  verbal  account  of  many 
books  relating  to  political  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history ;  he  also  put  into  his  hands 
books  of  travel,  adventure,  and  biography, 
which  exhibited  men  of  energy  and  resource 
in  unusual  circumstances,  struggling  against 
difficulties,  and  overcoming  them.  Books  of 
amusement  were  allowed  to  him  very  spar¬ 
ingly. 

In  his  eighth  year,  Mill  began  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  was  required  to  act  as  tutor  to  his 
younger  sisters  and  brothers.  While  admit¬ 
ting  that  this  drill  helped  him  to  retain  bet¬ 
ter  what  he  learned  himself,  he  says:  “In 
other  respects,  the  experience  of  my  boyhood 
is  not  favorable  to  the  plan  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  by  means  of  one  another.  The  teach¬ 
ing,  I  am  sure,  is  very  inefficient  as  teaching, 
and  I  well  know  that  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  taught  is  not  a  good  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  to  either.”  From  his  eighth  to  his 
twelfth  year,  Mill  extended  his  reading  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  taking  in  the  poetical  as 
well  as  the  prose  works  of  the  ancients,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  habit  of  making  verbal  or  written 


synopses  of  what  he  read,  and  pursuing  a 
pretty  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  English 
reading.  During  the  same  years  he  learned 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra  thorough¬ 
ly,  the  differential  calculus  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  mathematics  “far  from 
thoroughly.”  He  wrote  histories,  condensed 
from  the  large  works,  and  included  in  his 
writing,  among  the  rest,  a  history  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  government,  which  would  have  made 
an  octavo  volume,  and  in  which  he  recount¬ 
ed  the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  vindicated  the  agrarian  laws,  and 
upheld  the  Roman  democratic  party.  Tru¬ 
ly,  the  child  was  father  to  the  man.  His 
composition  was  nearly  all  in  English — very 
little  in  Latin,  and  none  in  Greek.  He  wrote 
English  verse,  but  disliked  it,  until  he  com¬ 
posed  tragedies  under  the  inspiration  of  Jo¬ 
anna  Baillie.  He  says  his  poems  were  rub¬ 
bish,  and  that  he  never  attained  any  facility 
in  versification,  though  the  practice  may  have 
been  useful  in  giving  him  greater  readiness 
of  expression.  He  cared  little  for  any  En¬ 
glish  poetry,  except  Milton’s,  until  his  man¬ 
hood,  when  he  found  a  great  charm  and 
comfort  in  Wordsworth.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  amusements  of  his  childhood  was  experi¬ 
mental  science,  as  he  could  learn  of  it  theo¬ 
retically  in  books.  He  regrets  not  having 
had  the  discipline  of  practical  experiment. 
At  twelve,  he  “entered  another  and  more 
advanced  stage  ”  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
“in  which  the  main  object  was  no  longer  the 
aids  and  appliances  of  thought,  but  the 
thoughts  themselves.”  He  began  the  study 
of  logic  with  the  Organon,  following  it  up 
with  Latin  treatises,  with  Hobbes,  etc.,  his 
father  requiring  him  to  reason  on  what  he 
studied,  to  dissect  arguments,  and  point  out 
fallacies,  to  know  the  “why”  of  things. 
As  he  read  aloud  to  his  father,  the  latter 
trained  him  in  elocution,  and  made  comment¬ 
aries  which  elucidated  the  text.  When  elev¬ 
en  years  old,  he  read  aloud  the  manuscript 
of  his  father’s  History  of  India ,  while  the 
latter  corrected  the  proofs,  and  thus  received 
many  new  ideas.  A  year  later,  he  went 
through  a  complete  coux-se  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  reading  and  discussing  Ricardo’s  great 
work,  which  was  written  at  the  suggestion 
and  entreaty  of  the  elder  Mill.  In  this  study, 
as  in  all  others,  he  was  required  to  write  syn- 
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opses  of  what  he  remembered,  as  well  as  of 
his  father’s  expositions  and  commentaries. 
These  notes  of  the  boy  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  father’s  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

At  this  point  concluded  what  Mr.  Mill 
calls  his  “lessons.”  In  his  fourteenth  year 
he  went  to  the  continent,  remaining  abroad 
more  than  a  year.  His  subsequent  studies 
were  more  independent  of  his  father,  though 
still  under  his  supervision.  Reviewing  his 
early  years,  he  says  : 

“  In  the  course  of  instruction  which  I  have  partial¬ 
ly  retraced,  the  point  most  superficially  apparent  is 
the  great  effort  to  give,  during  the  years  of  childhood, 
an  amount  of  knowledge  in  what  are  considered  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  which  is  seldom  ac¬ 
quired  (if  acquired  at  all)  until  the  age  of  manhood. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  shows  the  ease  with 
which  this  may  be  done,  and  places  in  a  strong  light 
the  wretched  waste  of  so  many  precious  years  as  are 
spent  in  acquiring  the  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek 
cqmmonly  taught  to  school-boys  ;  a  waste  which  has 
led  so  many  educational  reformers  to  entertain  the 
ill-judged  proposal  of  discarding  these  languages  al¬ 
together  from  general  education.  If  I  had  been  by 
nature  extremely  quick  of  apprehension,  or  had  pos¬ 
sessed  a  very  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  or 
were  of  a  remarkably  active  and  energetic  character, 
the  trial  would  not  be  conclusive ;  but  in  all  these 
natural  gifts  I  am  rather  below  than  above  par;  what 
I  could  do,  could  assuredly  be  done  by  any  boy  or 
girl  of  average  capacity  and  healthy  physical  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  if  I  have  accomplished  anything,  I  owe 
it,  among  other  fortunate  circumstances,  to  the  fact 
that  through  the  early  training  bestowed  on  me  by  my 
father,  I  started,  I  may  fairly  say,  with  an  advantage 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over  my  contemporaries.” 

Mr.  Mill’s  experience  must  certainly  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  conclusive  against  the  old  system 
of  mere  cramming  by  rote  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  so  readily  as  he  claims,  that  ordina¬ 
ry  children,  more  especially  with  ordinary 
teachers,  even  on  the  method  pursued  with 
him,  could  achieve  as  much  as  he  did  up  to 
his  fourteenth  year.  As  to  the  moral  influ¬ 
ences  of  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Mill  says  he  was 
“brought  up  from  the  first  without  any  relig¬ 
ious  belief,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,”  and  he  looked  upon  the  modern  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  did  upon  the  ancient  religions,  as 
something  which  in  no  way  concerned  him. 
He  regrets  that  his  father  taught  him  to  be 
secretive  of  his  disbelief,  but  he  soon  acquir¬ 
ed  the  habit  of  frank  speech  on  the  subject, 
when  any  speaking  was  necessary.  He 
seems  always  to  have  belonged  to  that  class 


of  unbelievers,  described  by  himself,  who, 
“though  they  may  think  the  proof  incom¬ 
plete  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  design, 
and  though  they  assuredly  disbelieve  that  it 
can  have  an  Author  and  Governor  who  is 
absolute  in  power  as  well  as  perfect  in  good¬ 
ness,  yet  have  that  which  constitutes  the 
principal  worth  of  all  religions  whatever  — 
an  ideal  conception  of  a  Perfect  Being,  to 
which  they  habitually  refer  as  the  guide  of 
their  conscience.” 

The  few  constant  visitors  of  his  father  in 
his  early  youth  were  men  like  Hume,  Ricar¬ 
do,  Grote,  and  Bentham,  in  whom  the  pre¬ 
cocious  boy  became  interested,  and  from 
whom  he  acquired  many  ideas  and  a  strong¬ 
er  tendency  to  liberal,  philosophical,  and  re¬ 
formatory  notions.  When  fifteen,  he  began 
what  he  calls  his  self-education,  the  course 
of  which  included  modern  languages  and 
natural  science,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  pol¬ 
itics,  original  composition,  debating,  etc. 
At  seventeen,  he  entered  the  India  House, 
remaining  in  its  service  for  thirty  -  five  years, 
and  ultimately  holding  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  correspondence  department  which 
his  father  held  before  him.  At  this  time,  he 
joined  a  debating  society  of  which  Macaulay 
was  a  member,  forming  soon  a  society  after 
his  own  ideas,  of  young  men  who  agreed  in 
acknowledging  utility  as  their  standard  in 
ethics  and  politics  ;  hence  called  the  Utilita¬ 
rian  Society  —  from  which  source  the  word 
utilitarian,  first  occurring  in  one  of  Galt’s 
novels,  came  finally  into  popular  use.  When 
only  sixteen,  Mr.  Mill  had  become  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  newspapers,  defending  the  political 
economy  of  Ricardo,  and  deprecating  the 
prosecutions  of  Richard  Garble  and  wife  for 
publications  hostile  to  Christianity.  A  year 
later,  he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  for  the 
Westminster  Review ,  then  just  started,  and 
of  which  some  years  later  he  was  editor. 
When  nineteen,  he  edited,  revised,  and  com¬ 
pleted  Bentham’s  papers  on  Evidence  for 
publication  in  England,  at  Bentham’s  own 
positive  desire ;  and  from  this  time  on  he 
made  rapid  advance  as  an  original  thinker 
and  worker.  He  was  a  man  in  intellectual 
culture  and  power,  as  well  as  in  seriousness 
of  purpose,  when  boys  are  usually  full  of 
sport  and  reveling  in  the  freshness  of  healthy 
animal  spirits. 
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Curiously  enough,  this  man,  who  pays  such 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  never 
once  mentions  his  mother.  The  omission  is 
painfully  significant,  and,  reflecting  on  it,  we 
can  better  understand  his  confession  that  his 
education  was  defective  on  the  side  of  the 
feelings — a  fact  which  partly  accounts  for  his 
comparative  insensibility  to  poetry  and  his  ear¬ 
ly  indifference  to  love.  He  was  all  intellect. 
If  he  had  the  glacier’s  power  to  remove  ob¬ 
stacles  and  change  the  face  of  things,  he 
seemed,  although  gentle  and  unselfish,  to 
have  had  the  glacier’s  coldness.  His  object 
in  life  was  to  be  a  reformer,  and  he  achieved 
it  by  abnegation  and  seclusion.  The  lack  of 
a  tenderer  motive,  more  personal  to  himself, 
co-operating,  we  must  believe,  with  excess¬ 
ive  mental  work,  brought  on  a  crisis  in  his 
mental  history,  in  his  young  manhood,  when 
he  was  despondent  and  wretched,  laboring 
as  one  without  hope,  until  poetry  and  senti¬ 
ment  came  to  his  relief,  and  he  found  that 
the  analytical  spirit  must  have  its  natural 
complements  and  correctives.  The  reading 
of  Wordsworth  at  this  time  had  an  immense 
effect  on  his  nature,  and  helped  to  restore 
his  normal  content  with  life. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  society  of  women,  nor  to  have  had 
any  thought  of  marriage.  He  confesses  to 
only  one  female  intimacy,  and  that,  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  of  a  purely  intellectual  character. 
His  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  when 
he  was  twenty-five  and  she  was  twenty-three, 
ripened  into  what  he  calls  the  most  valuable 
friendship  of  his  life.  Never  was  such  a 
tribute  paid  to  any  woman  as  he  pays  to 
her.  She  guided  and  ripened  his  mind  ;  she 
imparted  to  it  the  sympathetic  quality  it 
lacked  before,  even  while  she  made  it  more 
judicial  and  many-sided.  Her  influence  be¬ 
came  the  guiding  principle  of  his  mental 
progress.  In  general  spiritual  characteris¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  in  temperament  and  organi¬ 
zation,  he  compares  her,  as  she  was  at  first, 
to  Shelley  ;  but  says,  that,  both  in  thought 
and  intellect,  Shelley,  so  far  as  his  powers 
were  developed  in  his  short  life,  “was  but  a 
child  compared  with  what  she  ultimately  be¬ 
came.”  The  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  after 
twenty  years,  led  to  the  marriage  of  Mill 
with  this  remarkable  woman,  two  years 
later,  in  1851  ;  and  the  union  continued  for 


seven  and  a  half  years,  when  she  also  died, 
leaving  her  husband  disconsolate,  endeavor¬ 
ing,  only  because  he  knew  that  she  would 
have  wished  it,  to  make  the  best  of  what  life 
remained  to  him,  “  and  to  work  on  for  her 
purposes  with  such  diminished  strength  as 
can  be  derived  from  thoughts  of  her,  and 
communion  with  her  memory.”  To  this 
woman,  as  friend  and  wife,  he  attributes  a 
large  share  of  the  excellence  of  his  best  writ¬ 
ings  ;  and  there  is  nothing  nobler  or  more 
touching  than  the  passages  which  he  devotes 
to  her  praise.  If  one  suspects  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  love,  even  that  relieves  the  general 
coldness  of  the  most  severely  intellectual  and 
self -analytical  autobiography  ever  written, 
and  shows  what  a  hidden  depth  of  affection- 
al  capacity  there  was  in  this  man’s  nature. 
Even  the  iceberg  has  its  glow,  and  melts  at 
last,  if  only  to  sink  into  the  unproductive 
sea. 

It  is  not  meant  in  this  review  to  follow  Mr. 
Mill’s  whole  literary  life,  nor  to  attempt  any 
‘estimate  of  his  claims  as  a  thinker,  reformer, 
and  legislator.  It  is  enough  to  quote  what 
he  himself  says  :  “If  I  am  asked,  what  sys¬ 
tem  of  political  philosophy  I  substituted  for 
that  which,  as  a  philosophy,  I  had  abandon¬ 
ed,  I  answer,  No  system  :  only  a  conviction 
that  the  true  system  was  something  much 
more  complex  and  many-sided  than  I  had 
previously  had  any  idea  of,  and  that  its  of¬ 
fice  was  to  supply,  not  a  set  of  model  institu¬ 
tions,  but  principles  from  which  the  institu¬ 
tions  suitable  to  any  given  circumstances 
might  be  deduced.”  Very  different  this 
from  the  arbitrary  system-making  of  Comte, 
which  neutralizes  his  philosophy,  and  puts 
him  among  the  visionary  theorists  rather  than 
the  wise  legislators.  Probably  Mill’s  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  secretary,  conducting  political 
correspondence  in  the  India  House,  taught 
him  practical  statesmanship  in  some  degree. 
He  himself  says  that  it  made  him  conversant 
with  the  difficulties  of  moving  bodies  of  men, 
with  “the  art  of  sacrificing  the  non-essential 
to  the  essential.”  He  says,  also  : 

“  I  learned  how  to  obtain  the  best  I  could,  when  I 
could  not  obtain  everything  ;  instead  of  being  indig¬ 
nant  or  dispirited  because  I  could  not  have  entirely 
my  own  way,  to  be  pleased  and  encouraged  when  I 
could  have  the  smallest  part  of  it ;  and  when  even 
that  could  not  be,  to  bear  with  complete  equanim¬ 
ity  the  being  overruled  altogether.  I  have  found, 
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through  life,  these  acquisitions  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  for  personal  happiness,  and  they 
are  also  a  very  necessary  condition  for  enabling  any 
one,  either  as  theorist  or  practical  man,  to  effect  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  compatible  with  his  oppor¬ 
tunities." 

In  this  quotation,  as  in  Mr.  Mill’s  state¬ 
ment  elsewhere  of  the  importance,  to  man 
and  society,  of  a  large  variety  in  types  of 
character,  and  of  giving  full  freedom  to  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  expand  itself  in  innumerable 
and  conflicting  directions,  we  see  a  states¬ 
manship  worthy  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  a 
philosophy  consistent  with  a  system  of  logic 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  senses,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  vague  intuition  and  introspec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mill,  though  he  lacked  the  thor¬ 
ough  scientific  knowledge  of  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  was  imbued  with  the  modern  scientific 
spirit,  and  with  a  broad  republicanism.  It 
has  been  very  interesting  to  be  told  by  him¬ 
self  just  how  he  came  to  be  what  he  was  and 
to  achieve  what  he  did.  In  this  respect,  his 
autobiography  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
remarkable  with  his  education. 


Common  Sense  in  Religion.  By  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  Boston  :  James  R.  Os¬ 
good  &  Co. 

Teachings  of  the  Ages.  By  A.  C.  Trav¬ 
eler.  San  Francisco :  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these 
books  —  and  they  are  only  two  of  a  multi¬ 
tude —  discussing  religious  problems  from  a 
liberal  stand -point,  and  agreeing  in  their 
abandonment  of  mere  dogmatism,  however 
they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is  a  fact 
significant  of  the  tendency  of  contemporary 
thought.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a 
marked  infusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  into 
all  religious  discussion.  Both  clerical  and 
lay  writers  show  a  disposition  to  bring  what¬ 
ever  faith  they  profess  to  the  test  of  extrinsic 
fact  and  reason.  While  there  is  a  strong  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  need  of  spiritual  culture  to 
counteract  the  materialistic  tendency  of  pos¬ 
itive  knowledge,  there  is  less  antagonism  to 
science  per  se — there  is  even  a  disposition  to 
covet  its  aid,  to  make  it  an  adjunct  of  revela¬ 
tion.  With  this  more  liberal  spirit  in  ortho¬ 
dox  circles,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in 
the  most  latitudinarian  sects  to  assert  a  faith 


without  creed,  nominally  Christian,  essen¬ 
tially  so  in  their  opinion,  and  looking  to  the 
unification  of  believers  on  the  plane  of  a  com¬ 
mon  humanity.  One  of  the  most  candid 
and  courageous  exponents  of  this  tendency 
is  James  Freeman  Clarke,  a  preacher  of  the 
‘ ‘  broad  church,  ’  ’  and  author  of  a  work,  under 
the  title  of  Ten  Great  Religions ,  which  con¬ 
cedes  an  element  of  truth  in  all  the  faiths  of 
mankind,  while  it  ranks  Christianity  as  the 
best,  and  destined  to  become,  in  its  undog- 
matic  essence,  the  universal  religion  of  the 
world.  His  Common  Sense  in  Religion  is  a 
series  of  twenty  essays,  devoted  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  analysis  of  the  grounds  of  faith.  His 
professed  aim  is  to  apply  worldly  experi¬ 
ence  to  an  examination  of  theology.  How 
radical  his  method  is  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  denies  the  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  insists  that  it  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  common  sense  —  by 
which  phrase  he  means  “  those  habits  of 
thinking  which  have  resulted  from  life  and 
have  been  verified  by  life.”  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  any  mysteries.  “Revelation,  so  far 
as  it  is  revelation,  is  the  doing  away  of  mys¬ 
tery  ;  ”  and  what  are  offered  by  theology  as 
awful  mysteries,  “to  be  accepted  as  such  in 
spite  of  all  that  reason  can  say  against  them,” 
Mr.  Clarke  says  are  only  “absurdities.” 
Then  he  declares  that  “  no  church  is  infalli¬ 
ble,  no  creed  is  infallible,  no  book  is  infalli¬ 
ble.”  “All  certainty  is  within,  in  the  depths 
of  our  own  life.  Certainty  comes  to  us  by 
living  experience  —  that  is,  by  repeated  acts 
of  life.”  This  is  equivalent  to  the  Quaker 
doctrine  of  the  guidance  of  the  inner  spirit — 
every  soul  a  light  to  itself.  And  ’the  soul 
Mr.  Clarke  defines  to  be  “the  principle  of 
life,  vegetative,  animal,  mental,  and  moral.” 
This  implies  a  close  kinship  between  man 
and  the  other  animals,  but  the  thought  -  side 
of  man  distinguishes  him  from  them,  and 
constitutes  the  humanity  in  him.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  “  these  poor  relations  of  ours  ” 
are  also  souls,  “imprisoned  in  lower  forms 
of  body,  which  perhaps  may  one  day  come 
up,  and  be  developed  into  a  higher  type,  and 
become  in  time  free  and  responsible  beings 
like  ourselves.”  This  echoes  the  thought  of 
old  India,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  me- 
tempsychosists.  Discussing  the  idea  of  God, 
Mr.  Clarke  observes:  “It  is  not  the  name 
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we  give  to  God,  but  the  idea  we  have  of 
Him,  which  determines  whether  or  not  we 
worship  Him  in  truth.  It  is  not  the  outward 
form  of  worship  we  practice,  but  the  inward 
devotion,  the  reality  of  love,  which  deter¬ 
mines  whether  or  not  we  worship  Him  in  spir¬ 
it.”  .  In  short,  the  whole  essay  on  this  point 
might  be  expressed  in  Pope’s  lines : 

“  For  modes  of  faith  let  senseless  bigots  fight ; 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

Every  man,  we  are  told,  even  the  most 
skeptical  and  most  worldly  man,  has  an  altar 
somewhere  in  his  heart  to  the  unknown  God  : 

‘‘Science  remains  cold,  material,  dead,  so  long  as 
it  is  irreligious,  because  unspiritualized.  If  men  of 
science  only  knew  it,  they  would  see  that  they  are  ig¬ 
norantly  worshiping  God  when  they  worship  law.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  abandon  science  in  order 
to  be  religious.  Let  their  science  be  filled  with  love, 
and  that  is  religion.  The  lecture-room  may  be  made 
a  temple  :  the  most  abstract  mathematics  become  a 
liturgy ;  the  cabinet  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
a  chapel  filled  with  more  sacred  relics  than  the  bones 
of  dead  saints,  because  they  are  relics  of  God’s  pres¬ 
ence,  and  bear  the  marks  of  his  creating  thought  and 
forming  hand.” 

Again  : 

“  Every  generous  action,  every  honest  thought, 
every  sincere  effort  to  do  right,  is  really  a  part  of  the 
worship  of  God.  Many  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  no 
religion,  and  is  too  honest  to  pretend  to  have  it  when 
he  has  it  not,  is  really  worshiping  God.” 

Discussing  “the  Bible  and  Inspiration,” 
the  writer  contends  that  too  narrow  a  defini¬ 
tion  is  given  the  term  inspiration.  No  great 
thing  was  ever  accomplished  in  the  world 
without  it.  Greek  art  and  literature  were 
inspiration  ;  and  Homer  and  Phidias  and  iEs- 
chylus  are  inspired  teachers  to  this  day. 
Shakspeare  was  inspired.  In  this  sense  all 
that  is  good  and  true  in  the  Bible  is  inspired, 
and, 

“When  this  book  is  valued  for  what  it  is  rather 
than  for  what  it  is  not,  it  will  be  more  reverenced  and 
loved  than  it  ever  has  been.  It  will  cease  to  be  an 
idol,  but  will  become  more  than  ever  a  friend,  helper, 
consoler.  It  will  cease  to  be  our  master,  and  so  will 
become  more  than  ever  our  teacher  and  companion.” 
•  .  .  .  “  When  we  make  no  extravagant  claims  for  it, 
but  let  it  rest  on  its  own  merits,  infidelity  will  cease 
to  attack  it.” 

Yet  it  is  just  this  latitudinarian  view  of  its 
authority  which  a  majority  of  the  Christian 
Church  will  pronounce  to  be  itself  “infidel¬ 
ity.”  This  reflection,  if  it  occurs  to  Mr. 


Clarke,  does  not  trouble  him.  He  goes  on 
to  deny  the  local  tangibility  of  heaven  and 
hell ;  declares  that  the  one  is  only  “inward 
happiness”  and  peace,  and  the  other  “in¬ 
ward  dissatisfaction  and  unrest:” 

“Just  so  far  as  a  man  is  faithful  and  true  to  his  con¬ 
science  and  his  heart,  he  enters  into  an  inward  heaven ; 
just  so  far  as  he  is  false  to  it,  he  goes  into  an  inward 
hell.  The  worm  that  never  dies  is  conscience.”  .  .  . 
“  Therefore,  according  to  Christ  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  man  carries  his  heaven  and  hell  with  hi  -  in 
the  state  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.” 

In  like  manner  we  are  told  to  regard  Satan, 
not  as  a  personal  tempter,  but  as  a  vicious 
inclination  of  our  own  hearts.  Concerning 
the  future  life,  Mr.  Clarke  derives  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  it  from  its  undeniable  possibility, 
from  the  universal  belief  in  it,  from  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  wisest  of  men  in  it  on  grounds  of 
pure  reason,  and  from  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  quickening  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul.  The  longing  for  it  “shows  that  the 
powers  of  the  soul  are  not  exhausted  when 
those  of  the  body  are  worn  out.”  As  to  “  the 
nature  of  our  condition  hereafter,”  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  be  “a  step  in  advance  of  our 
homes  here  in  being  adapted  more  perfectly 
to  our  higher  wants  : 

“Common  sense  and  common  observation  teach 
that  all  things  are  advancing,  that  the  law  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  perpetual  progress.  The  latest  theory  —  that 
of  Mr.  Darwin  —  seeks  to  legitimate  by  science  this 
universal  law.  The  central  idea  of  Darwin  is,  tha^ 
only  the  best  things  survive,  and  so  that  all  nature 
is  constantly  going  up  from  good  to  better.  It  is  a 
theory  of  hope.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  science  ;  for  sci¬ 
ence  is  knowledge,  and  this  is  theory.  But  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  goes  in  the  steps  of  revelation,  and  preaches 
the  law  of  hope  and  progress.” 

How  markedly  in  contrast  is  this  view  of 
Darwinism  to  that  taken  by  many  Christians ! 
But  Mr.  Clarke’s  claim  to  be  a  Christian 
will  be  denied  by  most  who  bear  the  name. 
He  distinctly  says  of  the  Saviour,  that  his 
wonderful  works,  knowledge,  and  character 
were  not  unnatural,  but  natural  ;  not  excep¬ 
tional,  but  prophetic. 

“  What  he  was,  all  men  may  perhaps  become,  and 
one  day  shall  become.  He,  perhaps,  is  the  type  of 
humanity,  the  example  of  its  fully  unfolded  condi¬ 
tion.” 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Clarke 
to  the  end  of  his  very  interesting  book,  but 
have  fairly  synopsized  the  leading  ideas  of 
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his  religious  system,  if  system  it  can  be  call¬ 
ed  which  discards  prescriptive,  obligatory 
creeds  and  leaves  so  much  to  individual 
promptings  and  consciousness. 

The  Teachings  of  the  Ages ,  though  inferior 
to  the  preceding  work  in  literary  character 
and  merit,  we  class  with  it,  because  the 
prevailing  idea  is  that  of  a  universal  church 
without  creed,  based  on  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  love,  discarding  terror,  and  asserting 
a  progressive  spiritual  life  for  all.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  name  of  A.  C.  Traveler  is 
a  thin  disguise  of  the  real  authorship,  which 
is  by  a. cultivated  female  mind  of  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  imbued  with  an  earnest  faith  in  the 
religion  of  humanity  and  in  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind.  The  work  includes  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  is  divided  into  two  eras,  pre¬ 
paratory  for  a  third  to  come.  First, was  the  he¬ 
roic  and  affectional  age,  continuing  for  eight¬ 
een  centuries  ;  secondly,  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition —  the  reasoning  age  of  the  church  and 
world,  which  the  author  calls  “Man’s  Spiritual 
and  Intuitional-Intellectual  Period  of  Devel¬ 
opment.”  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  “  har- 
monial  age,”  “the  spiritual  and  intuitional- 
intellectual  and  harmonial  era  of  the  church 
universal.”  The  first  era  was  especially 
marked  by  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Moth¬ 
er  God  ;  and  in  this  connection  the  author 
re-asserts  the  most  ancient  religious  concep¬ 
tion — that  of  the  bisexual  duality  of  the  God¬ 
head  —  and  almost  relapses  into  mediaeval 
mariolatry.  “Because,”  we  are  told,  “the 
Dual  Godhead  and  Spiritual  Family  Trinity 
have  not  been  recognized  by  the  Church  of 
the  past,  and  neither,  also,  the  Divine  and 
Universal  Maternity  and  Paternity,  which 
are  kindred  truths,  the  Church  has  never  be¬ 
lieved  and  taught  that  each  human  Family, 
with  its  Dual  head,  represents  the  Divine- 
Human-Universal-Family  of  the  Father  and 
Mother  God.”  The  author  regards  Sweden¬ 
borg  as  the  inaugurator  of  the  Second  Chris¬ 
tian  Era,  which  combines,  as  he  combined, 


scientific  truth  with  spiritual  insight.  The 
influence  of  the  Swedish  seer  pervades  the 
whole  book,  and  colors  all  its  speculations  as 
to  the  religious  destiny  of  mankind.  We  are 
distinctly  told  that  he  was  “  commissioned 
of  heaven,  in  anticipation  of  the  Second  Ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ,  to  reveal  special  truths  con¬ 
cerning  the  higher  life,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way,  not  only  for  the  coming  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  on  a  more  elevated  plane  of  intelligence,  I 
but  also,  for  the  more  wonderful  spirit  -  phe¬ 
nomena  that  would  attend  that  important  1 
event.”  The  Second  Advent  is  declared  to 
be  near  at  hand,  heralded  by  all  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Following  it  will  come  the  day 
of  equal  and  universal  liberty,  of  a  universal 
church  based  on  a  common  manhood,  one 
with  science  and  philosophy,  knowledge  be-  j 
ing  reconciled  to  faith,  and  the  principle  of 
the  Divine  Mother  God  recognized  in  the 
elevation  of  woman  to  her  rightful  oneness 
with  man.  Having  laid  down  these  propo¬ 
sitions,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  commentary 
on  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  embodies  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  criti¬ 
cism,  and  dilates  on  the  policy  and  justice  of 
equal  education,  opportunities,  and  privileges 
for  woman.  Here,  as  all  through  the  book, 
however,  the  ecstatic  and  rhapsodical  breaks 
through  the  logical  and  obscures  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  would  not  be  unjust  to  character¬ 
ize  the  Teachings  of  the  Ages  as  an  intellect¬ 
ual  and  emotional  rhapsody,  akin  to  some  of 
Swedenborg’s  writings  in  spirit  without  their 
severer  method.  It  is  written  in  a  diffuse 
style,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  in¬ 
sists  upon  a  constant  resort  to  capitals  and 
italics,  and  can  often  find  relief  only  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  verse.  With  more  condensation  and 
repose  it  would  have  more  strength  and  per¬ 
spicuity.  Yet  it  is  imbued  with  a  generous 
aspiration  for  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  is  full  of  love  and  tenderness, 
and  is  not  without  interest  as  an  expression 
of  one  of  the  phases  of  contemporary  relig¬ 
ious  thought. 
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THE  coup  TStat  of  the  1 8th  Fruc- 
tidor  was  followed  by  the  reaction 
which  Bonaparte  had  foreseen.  During 
his  absence  in  Egypt  the  work  of  retri¬ 
bution  had  begun.  Disaster  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  withdrawal  from  France  of  her 
best  soldiers.  Bonaparte  had  taken  with 
him  Desaix,  Kldber,  Davoust,  Murat, 
Lannes,  Marmont,  Junot  —  in  the  words 
of  Lanfrey,  “every  one  who  had  youth, 
energy,  and  daring.”  Italy  was  lost. 
The  ability,  prudence,  and  resources  of 
Moreau  could  not  repair  the  disastrous 
results  of  Schdrer’s  blunders.  He  was 
barely  able  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  but  he  had  saved  the  army  by 
one  of  those  retreats  which  equally  with 
his  victories  stamp  him  as  an  eminently 
able  soldier.  Jourdan  had  been  beaten 
on  the  Rhine  by  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Forty  thousand  English  and  Russians 
under  the  Duke  of  York  threatened  the 
northern  frontier  of  France,  and  the 
flames  of  civil  war  had  been  kindled 
anew  in  Brittany  and  La  Vendde.  All 


these  disasters  following  fast,  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Directory,  Barras  alone 
retaining  power.  Bernadotte  was  made 
Minister  of  War,  and  for  a  while  infused 
new  spirit  into  military  operations,  but 
was  soon  removed,  together  with  all  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
III.,  with  the  exception  of  two,  by  Sieyds, 
who  was  virtually  the  leader  of  this  con- 
tre-coup.  We  quote  some  striking  pict¬ 
ures  of  the  principal  actors : 

“Sieyds,  a  representative  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  party,  always  carried  about  in  his 
pocket  his  famous  plan  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  of  which  everyone  was  talking, 
but  which  no  one  had  ever  seen.  He 
had  never  been  able  to  pardon  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  year  III.  for  having  sup¬ 
planted  this  unappreciated  masterpiece, 
the  last  outcome  of  his  revolutionary  ex¬ 
perience.  His  position  at  the  head  of  a 
government  which  he  was  bent  upon 
overthrowing,  his  reputation,  consecrat¬ 
ed  by  a  flattery  of  Mirabeau,  and  which 
he  cleverly  increased  by  the  mystery  in 
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which  he  enveloped  himself,  his  un¬ 
doubted  superiority  over  his  colleagues, 
and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  parties, 
all  gave  him  immense  advantages  as  the 
chief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  gathered 
around  him,  not  only  the  ambitious  and 
the  able,  but  all  those  who  were  weary 
of  agitation  and  wished  for  a  change 
that  would  insure  more  stability  to  the 
government  and  more  tranquillity  to 
themselves.  The  oracular  tone  which 
he  assumed,  his  haughty  and  sarcastic 
spirit,  and  his  celebrity,  due  to  a  few 
telling  phrases,  which,  uttered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  re-echoed  like  axioms,  had  misled 
the  public  with  regard  to  the  poverty  of 
his  political  conceptions,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  apparent  simplicity  of  his 
habits  and  the  reputed  loftiness  of  his 
ambition  had  deceived  them  as  to  the 
motives  which  ruled  this  grasping  priest. 
....  The  name  of  Barras  had  lost  all 
political  prestige.  After  having  betray¬ 
ed  each  party  in  turn,  having  adopted 
and  abandoned  every  opinion,  he  now 
represented  only  one  thing,  and  that  was 
immorality;  but  such  was  the  state  of 
public  and  private  corruption,  that  even 
this  was  still  a  force.  Surrounded  by  a 
court  of  stock-jobbers  and  women  of 
lost  character ;  despised  and  worn  out, 
but  still  enjoying  a  certain  popularity 
from  his  easy  manners,  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  his  personal  safety,  and 
went  about  from  one  to  another,  full  of 
anxiety  and  astonishment  at  finding  that 
he  was  no  longer  feared,  desperately 
trying  intrigue,  artifice,  and  insinuation, 
making  advances  and  offering  pledges 
which  no  one  believed  in,  and  floating 
like  foam  on  the  surface  of  all  parties. 
....  The  Constitution  of  the  year  III. 
had  now  but  two  champions  left  in  the 
Directory  —  Gohier,  ex-Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  an  honest  and  inoffensive  man  and 
a  learned  and  upright  judge,  but  devoid 
of  penetration  and  completely  ignorant 
of  men  and  affairs,  and  one  whom  only 


the  irony  of  fate  could  have  led  into  pol¬ 
itics.  The  second  was  General  Mou- 
lins,  a  warm  Republican,  but  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  politics  as  Gohier  ;  he  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  armies,  and  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  soldiers.  The  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  feature  of  this  history  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Republic,  is  the  sight  of 
so  much  unavailing  uprightness  and  al¬ 
most  ludicrous  virtue.  Never  was  there 
a  better  example  of  the  fact,  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  situations  good  intentions  avail 
nothing  when  they  are  not  united  to 
greatness  of  character;  for  the  French 
Republic  might  perhaps  have  avoided  a 
Caesar  had  she  but  possessed  a  Cato.” 

Upon  this  scene"  of  confusion  Bona¬ 
parte  suddenly  re-appeared.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  for  which  he  had  undertaken 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  had  been  attain¬ 
ed.  The  world  was  dazzled  by  that  ori¬ 
ental  picture,  framed  in  the  fierce  light 
of  the  desert,  with  the  silent  pyramids  in 
the  background,  and  nearer  the  stead¬ 
fast  squares  of  the  French  infantry,  half 
shrouded  in  smoke,  against  which,  with 
unavailing  bravery,  dashed  the  fiery 
Mamelukes,  their  turbaned  heads,  dusky 
faces,  flashing  scimetars,  and  brilliant 
trappings  forming  so  many  accessories 
to  assist  in  arresting  the  gaze  and  cap¬ 
tivating  the  imagination.  The  army  had 
been  reduced  by  its  victories.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  obtaining  reinforcements  had 
been  increased  by  the  disaster  of  Abou- 
kir  to  a  practical  impossibility.  Napo¬ 
leon  saw  himself  compelled  to  renounce 
the  gigantic  schemes  which,  to  dispas¬ 
sionate  observers,  appeared  visionary  in 
their  very  conception,  and  which  had 
certainly  become  impracticable  from  the 
failure  of  means.  He  could  still  share 
the  dangers  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  survivors,  but  to  remain  a  witness 
of  failure,  to  address  himself  to  the 
thankless  task  of  saving  something  from 
the  general  wreck  when  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  France  offered  such  a  tempting 
field  to  his  ambition,  was  inconsistent 
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with  his  character.  Stripping  the  un¬ 
fortunate  army  of  nearly  all  the  good 
officers  who  survived,  avoiding  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  Kldber  by  appointing  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  which  he  knew  the  latter  could 
not  reach  in  time,  he  sailed  from  Egypt. 

The  author  describes  in  his  brilliant 
and  epigrammatic  style  the. state  of  par¬ 
ties,  the  quickness  with  which  Bona¬ 
parte  grasped  the  situation,  and  the 
strength  he  derived  from  an  isolation 
which  gave  him  the  air  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  impartiality.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  masses.  They  execrated  the  ill- 
success  of  the  Directory  rather  than  its 
crimes,  forgetting  who  had  urged  on  the 
1 8th  Fructidor  and  founded  those  ephem¬ 
eral  republics,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  late  disasters.  Around  him  as  a 
nucleus  gathered  the  soldiers,  both  those 
personally  attached  to  his  fortunes  and 
those  wishing  to  penetrate  his  policy  — 
the  subtle  Talleyrand  and  the  sceptical 
Roederer,  the  philosopher  Volney  and 
the  vulture  Fouchd.  With  this  incon¬ 
gruous  following  he  tried  to  obtain  pow¬ 
er  through  legal  means  and  by  the  help 
of  any  one  of  the  existing  parties.  He 
was  most  attracted  to  the  Manege,  the 
party  in  favor  of  republican  dictator¬ 
ship,  led  by  Bernadotte,  Augereau,  and 
Jourdan,  and  containing  the  remains  of 
Jacobinism,  but  found  an  obstacle  in 
Bernadotte,  who,  as  Lanfrey  says,  “re¬ 
mained  inflexible,  though  more  from 
rivalry  of  ambition  than  from  any  hostil¬ 
ity  of  principle.”  Fouchd  then  tried  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  with  Barras,  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  early  patron,  who  had  made 
the  match  with  Josephine ;  but  a  single 
interview  satisfied  the  man  whose  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  tools  was  rarely 
at  fault,  of  the  little  assistance  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  corrupt,  unpopular,  and 
worn-out  roiiL  Despairing  of  legal 
means,  and  having  failed  in  his  project¬ 
ed  alliances,  Bonaparte  determined  to 
hazard  the  last  resort,  which  had  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  absent  from  his  thoughts, 


and  selected  as  his  fellow -conspirator 
Siey&s.  Of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  alliance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
Siey&s  had  talked  of  having  Bonaparte 
shot  for  a  violation  of  military  law,  and 
Bonaparte  had  proposed  the  dismissal 
from  office  of  Siey£s  as  a  paid  agent  of 
Prussia.  But  as  in  the  presence  of  im¬ 
pending  danger  the  savage  beasts  lay 
aside  their  hostility,  so  with  the  feeling 
that  each  was  necessary  to  the  other 
they  united  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Siey&s,  nevertheless,  with 
a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  contempt  and 
oblivion  in  which  his  career  ended,  felt 
that  when  the  blow  had  been  struck  he 
would  be  cast  aside,  a  broken  tool.  How 
the  blow  was  struck,  is  familiar  to  the 
world.  Lanfrey  holds  up  to  well -de¬ 
served  scorn  the  famous  speech  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  in  the  Assembly : 

“  Such  violent  and  incautious  language 
could  only  be  uttered  by  a  man  who  had 
lost  self-control.  The  accusation  had 
fallen  on  a  fresh  party;  after  having  invok¬ 
ed  the  old  phantom  of  Jacobinism,  then 
accused  Barras  and  Moulins,  he  tried  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  of 
giving  any  precise  facts  by  attacking  the 
legislative  power  itself.  The  general’s 
friends  were  in  torture,  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  in  perfect  consternation. 
He  was  addressing  an  Assembly  in 
which  three-fourths  of  his  hearers  were 
in  favor  of  him,  and  he  had  said  every¬ 
thing  that  was  likely  to  prejudice  them 
against  him  and  excite  suspicion.  He 
wound  up  his  speech  with  almost  open 
threats  ....  This  speech  shows,  even 
in  the  disfigured  report  of  it  in  the 
Moniteur ,  the  utter  and  absolute  power¬ 
lessness  of  Bonaparte  to  give,  not  well- 
grounded  motives,  but  even  plausible 
pretexts  for  the  revolution  he  was  medi¬ 
tating.  In  presence  of  an  assembly  of 
accomplices,  who  entreated  him  to  bring 
forward,  if  not  a  proof  at  any  rate  an  ac¬ 
cusation,  in  excuse  for  his  proceedings, 
he  hesitated,  stammered,  and  wandered 
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from  the  point,  and  was  unable  to  recall 
any  one  of  the  numerous  pretexts  which 
his  partisans  had  so  unscrupulously  and 
lavishly  invented.  What  better  proof 
that  no  adequate  reason  existed,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  necessity  for  this 
revolution  which  writers  have  chosen  to 
believe?  Its  authors  had  nothing  to 
allege  in  support  of  their  projects,  not 
even  pretexts.  They  saw  clearly  that 
the  need  of  more  or  less  general  reform 
was  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  forming  a 
dictatorship,  and  feeling  that  only  great 
peril  could  justify  this  sacrifice  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  citizen,  they  invented 
the  story  of  the  existence  of  this  peril ; 
but  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the 
proofs  were  wanting,  and  the  truth  came 
out  with  irresistible  force  from  the  long 
and  laborious  efforts  thus  made  to  deceive 
public  opinion.  It  has  vainly  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  sophists  more  ingenious  in 
their  apologies  for  despotism  than  the 
despot  himself.  The  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time  demanded  reform,  but  not  ab¬ 
solute  power,  and  it  was  only  by  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  one  that  they  succeeded  in 
realizing  the  other.” 

We  can  add  nothing  to  these  unan¬ 
swerable  arguments,  except  to  say,  that 
while  we  condemn  the  crime  of  which 
the  Directory,  in  common  with  the 
Councils,  were  the  victims,  we  reiterate 
our  belief  that  this  crime  was  but  the 
natural  result  of  their  policy.  They  had 
despoiled  friendly  states.  They  had 
overthrown  neutral  governments  under 
the  pretense  of  protecting  them.  They 
had  debased  the  principles  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  by  schemes  of  aggression  and 
conquest.  Their  weakness  had  permit¬ 
ted  the  creation  of  those  bastard  repub¬ 
lics,  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  evil. 
Their  moral  cowardice  had  led  them  to 
tolerate,  to  encourage,  and  finally  to 
share,  the  iniquities  of  Campo  Formio. 
It  was  no  tardy  justice  that  converted 
the  perpetrator  of  these  iniquities  into 
their  avenger.  In  the  speech  above  re¬ 


ferred  to,  Napoleon  said:  “I  have  been 
charged  with  emulating  Cromwell.”  He 
certainly  did  not  improve  upon  him. 
Leaving  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  out  of  view  entirely,  we  can  not 
help  thinking  that  the  baffled  intriguer, 
the  charlatan  essaying  the  rdle  of  the 
demagogue,  stammering  over  his  ex¬ 
cuses,  forgetting  his  pretexts,  and  finally, 
in  the  rage  of  shame  and  mortification, 
tearing  off  the  flimsy  mask  and  standing 
confessed  the  tyrant,  cuts  but  a  poor 
figure ;  while  the  sturdy  old  brewer, 
whose  ungainly  form  clothed  the  great¬ 
est  prince  and  soldier  that  ever  ruled 
England,  uttering  no  word  but  a  fervent 
prayer  to  be  delivered  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  kicking  the  Parliament  which  had 
earned  the  contempt  of  the  nation  out  of 
the  hall  they  had  defiled,  and  putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  is  not  devoid  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  rude  dignity.  Probably  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  one  of  national  characteristics. 
Said  Napoleon:  “From  the  summit  of 
yonder  pyramids  forty  centuries  look 
down  upon  you.”  Said  Wellington  at 
Waterloo:  “  Hard  pounding,  gentlemen ; 
let  us  see  who  will  pound  longest.” 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents 
us  from  doing  justice  to  the  three  chap¬ 
ters  in  which  the  political  structure 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic  is 
examined.  We  do  not  think  we  exag¬ 
gerate  in  saying,  that,  for  weightiness  of 
matter  and  brilliancy  of  treatment,  they 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any¬ 
thing  in  modern  history.  The  analysis 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 
and  of  the  organization  of  the  Consular 
Government,  is  remarkable  for  the  log¬ 
ical  force  of  its  reasoning  and  for  the 
breadth  and  liberality  of  its  views.  It 
shows  the  author  to  be,  not  only  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  but  imbued 
with  their  spirit  and  fully  in  sympathy 
with  their  ablest  exponents.  He  seems 
to  be  entirely  free  from  that  crudity  of 
political  conception  which  has  marred 
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almost  every  work  of  French  legislators, 
who  have  shared  the  fondness  of  the 
other  Latin  races  for  glittering  generali¬ 
ties  and  specious  phrases.  Captivated 
by  the  idea  of  unity  and  simplicity,  they 
have  remained  ignorant  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  they  have  neglected  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  free  institutions  in  En¬ 
gland,  but  have  derived  their  ideas  of 
republican  government  from  the  turbu¬ 
lent  democracies  of  Greece.  They  have 
found  the  apostles  of  equity  in  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  best  described  by  Macau¬ 
lay  as  “aristocrats  fiercer  and  more  ex¬ 
clusive  than  any  who  emigrated  with  the 
Comte  d’ Artois.”  Character  is  dissect¬ 
ed  in  these  chapters  with  a  keenness  of 
insight  and  a  felicitous  force  which  con¬ 
stantly  bring  Macaulay  to  the  reader’s 
mind,  while  by  resisting  the  temptation 
to  cast  every  description  in  the  mold  of 
antithesis,  the  author  avoids  the  fault 
which  impairs  our  confidence  in  the  his¬ 
toric  portraits  of  the  dazzling  essayist. 
As  is  cleverly  said  in  a  recent  article 
on  Mirabeau,  in  the  Nation:  “A  convic¬ 
tion  is  spreading  that  antitheses,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  can  never  afford  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  any  man’s  char¬ 
acter.  A  man  may  be  a  hero  or  a  vil¬ 
lain,  but  he  certainly  can  nqt  be  a  sort 
of  double  being,  one  side  of  whose  soul 
is  all  darkness  and  the  other  side  all 
light.”  Of  course,  our  remark  only 
applies  to  the  use  of  antithesis  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  character.  Elsewhere  Lan- 
frey  uses  it  freely,  while  the  condensa¬ 
tion  and  epigrammatic  turn  of  his  sen¬ 
tences  sometimes  recall  Junius.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  these  chapters. 

He  gives  Bonaparte  credit  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice  shown  in  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  the  Hostages  —  an  iniquitous 
measure  of  the  Directory,  which  made 
the  liberty  and  property  of  individuals 
responsible  for  an  insurrection  which 


they  might  be  supposed  to  favor  —  and 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  for  a  forced  and 
progressive  loan,  a  companion  measure 
to  the  law  of  the  Hostages,  reaching  its 
victims  through  taxation.  To  many, 
the  opinion  that  these  acts,  together 
with  the  recall  of  the  exiles  of  Fructi- 
dor  and  the  delivery  of  the  priests  from 
prison,  were  prompted  by  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  will  seem  harsh  and  ungenerous ; 
for,  after  all,  are  not  the  good  acts  of 
most  governments  dictated  by  reasons 
in  which  a  wise  policy  plays  a  much 
more  important  part  than  any  consider¬ 
ations  of  abstract  right?  He  certainly 
justifies  his  views  by  arguments  not 
easy  to  answer:  “In  the  decree  recall¬ 
ing  the  exiles  of  Fructidor,  Bonaparte 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  desig¬ 
nating  them,  which  changed  the  right 
into  a  favor,  and  permitted  him  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  those  who  did  not  offer  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  for  their  tractability.  In 
delivering  the  priests  from  prison,  he  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  not  like  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  an  adhesion  to  certain  abstract 
principles,  hallowed  by  an  oath  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  but  a 
simple  promise  of  fidelity.  It  mattered 
little  to  him  what  principles  they  secret¬ 
ly  held,  so  long  as  they  bowed  to  him 
and  his  authority.” 

Of  the  extraordinary  Constitution  of 
Sieyes,  with  its  Great  Elector,  its  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  its  Tribunate,  and  its  Legis¬ 
lative  Body,  Lanfrey  says:  “Alarmed 
at  the  evils  which  the  concentration  of 
power  in  a  single  Assembly  had  entailed, 
he  fell  into  a  contrary  error  of  parceling 
out  functions,  which  was  not  any  less 
fatal.  Forgetting  that  the  problem  was 
not  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  power,  but  to  favor  the  regularity 
and  maturity  of  their  deliberations,  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  decomposed  all  the 
operations  which  are  necessary  before 
any  result  can  be  obtained,  and  personi¬ 
fied  them  in  so  many  assemblies  —  the 
initiative,  in  a  Council  of  State  intrust- 
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ed  with  the  office  of  presenting  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  proposed  laws;  criticism, 
in  a  Tribunate  whose  mission  it  was  to 
oppose  in  debate  the  Council  of  State 
condemned  to  the  work  of  vindication ; 
the  decision  and  vote  in  a  Legislative 
Body  silent  as  a  tribunal  of  justice; 
lastly,  the  conservative  spirit  in  a  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  he  called  the  grand  national 
jury  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  right  of  repealing  every 
law  which  was  hostile  to  that,  and  with 
the  care  of  electing  not  only  their  own 
members,  but  those  of  all  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assemblies  as  well  ....  These 
shadows  of  legislators,  endowed  with 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  thought,  will, 
or  action — the  first  proposing  laws  with¬ 
out  discussing  them,  the  second  dis¬ 
cussing  them  without  passing  them,  the 
third  passing  them  without  either  pro¬ 
posing  or  discussing,  and  all  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  caution  placed  under  the  power 
of  a  veto  intended  to  prevent  an  abuse 
of  power  of  which  they  scarcely  possess¬ 
ed  the  semblance,  were  only  different 
expressions  of  the  same  nullity.  The 
whole  Constitution  attested  a  prodigious 
effort  of  the  author’s  mind  to  attain  sta¬ 
bility,  but  such  stability  would  have 
been  the  peace  of  tombs.” 

The  author  then  shows  how  Bona¬ 
parte,  with  that  intuitive  perception  of 
whatever  in  the  views  of  others  could 
suit  his  own  plan  which  is  aptly  ^com¬ 
pared  to  the  “sure  eye  of  a  bird  of  prey,” 
seized  upon  those  features  of  Siey£s’ 
Constitution  which,  by  practically  nulli¬ 
fying  all  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
power,  were  so  favorable  to  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  everything  by  the  executive.  The 
rest  he  swept  away.  Siey£s,  instead  of 
of  making  a  vigorous  protest,  first  placed 
himself  in  Bonaparte’s  power  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  reserve  fund,  thus  justifying  Bour- 
rienne’s  remark,  that  “his  look  seem¬ 
ed  to  say,  ‘  Give  me  money,’  ”  and  clos¬ 
ed  his  career  of  conspirator,  pedant,  and 
bribe-taker,  by  accepting  the  post  of 


President  of  the  Senate  and  the  gift  of 
an  estate.  Listen  to  this  eloquent  de¬ 
scription  of  his  subsequent  career :  “In¬ 
stead  of  being  offended  at  the  insult  of 
such  a  present,  Siey&s  gloried  in  his 
own  abasement.  He  met  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends  with  a  front  of  brass,  and 
the  sarcasm  of  public  opinion  with  im¬ 
perturbable  coolness ;  but  he  fell  at  once 
into  that  political  nullity  from  which  he 
never  rose.  Bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  honors  without  glory,  buried 
alive  in  silence  and  oblivion  during  the 
long  years  of  a  useless  old  age,  he  out¬ 
lived  himself.  He  watched  from  the 
depth  of  his  obscurity  reputations  which 
he  had  eclipsed  revive  and  flourish.  He 
saw  that  second  youth  which  popularity 
gave  to  Lafayette,  but  neither  his  soul 
nor  his  fame  revived  from  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  grave.” 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  Sieyes,  as 
amended  by  Bonaparte,  Lanfrey  says : 
“The  Constitution  of  the  year  VI 1 1.,  the 
product  of  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  subtlety  of  a  metaphysician  without 
conviction  and  the  impatience  of  an  ad¬ 
venturer  without  scruple,  preserved  this 
two -fold  character.  It  is  full,  both  of 
artifice  and  brutality,  and  appears  now 
the  work  of  cunning  bent  upon  shirking 
difficulties,  now  the  work  of  force  bran¬ 
dishing  before  all  eyes  a  naked  sword. 
Both  these  elements  contribute  to  the 
same  end,  and  give  each  other  mutual 
support.  The  world  has  already  wit¬ 
nessed  more  than  one  of  these  com¬ 
pacts  between  the  sophist  and  the  sol¬ 
dier;  it  was  to  see  many  more,  for  ex¬ 
treme  subtlety  always  bows  before  brute 

force . When  Siey&s  yielded  to 

Bonaparte,  he  was  nothing  more  than 
an  ingenious  logician,  in  whose  eyes 
principles  were  mere  formulas,  which  he 
took  pleasure  in  varying  by  forming 
fresh  combinations  with  a  kind  of  dilet¬ 
tante  curiosity.  Such  minds  never  give 
umbrage  to  despotism,  for  it  uses  or  an¬ 
nuls  them  with  equal  ease.” 
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The  second  of  these  chapters  con¬ 
tains  the  organization  of  the  Consular 
Government  and  its  policy.  The  most 
striking  portion  of  the  author’s  account 
of  the  internal  policy  is  in  regard  to  the 
selection  by  Bonaparte  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  He  speaks  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Bonaparte  always  preferred  an 
upright  man  at  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment,  provided  he  would  employ  only 
those  qualities  in  his  service,  content 
lay  aside  all  independence.  “What 
can  be  more  skillful  than  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  honest  agents  in  a  crooked 
place?  Yet  the  senselessness  of  men 
in  these  shameful  epochs  is  such  that 
this  triumph  is  seldom  refused  to  the 
most  iniquitous  usurpers.  Men  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  serving  them  in  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  public  business  without 
becoming  responsible  for  the  rest  of 
their  acts.  Integrity  becomes  special¬ 
ized,  like  any  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
It  no  longer  continues  sufficiently  entire 
to  create  absolute  incompatibility  be¬ 
tween  master  and  servant,  and  we  see 
the  agent  flattering  himself  that  he  re¬ 
mains  pure  while  contributing  to  an  end 
which  is  not  so.  He  delighted  in  filling 
the  offices  with  men  of  various  origins, 
between  whom  the  only  tie  and  common 
characteristic  was  the  homage  they  paid 
to  his  power.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
in  surrendering  themselves  to  him  at  the 
price  of  such  apostacy,  they  could  only 
bring  him  feigned  devotion,  and  were  in 
reality  only  giving  themselves  to  his 
fortune.  Woe  to  him  the  day  when 
fortune  should  fail  him.” 

This  chapter  also  contains  an  account 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Consular  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  it  displays  with  English  pol¬ 
itics,  and  the  justice  which  it  does  to  the 
views  of  the  Opposition,  led  in  the  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Grey, 
and  in  the  Commons  by  Fox.  Unlike 
Thiers,  who  can  see  no  merit  in  Pitt 
and  no  fault  in  Fox,  Lanfrey,  while  his 


estimate  of  Napoleon’s  government 
would  naturally  incline  him  to  favor  the 
policy  of  Pitt,  sees  clearly  and  exposes 
lucidly  the  weakness  of  his  position. 
The  attitude  of  Pitt  which  made  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Bourbons  a  sine  qua  non 
to  a  conclusion  of  peace,  really  strength¬ 
ened  Bonaparte  immensely  by  identify¬ 
ing  his  cause  with  that  of  France,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  stultify  herself 
at  a  moment  when  such  possibilities  of 
greatness  and  glory  were  opening  be¬ 
fore  her. 

The  last  of  these  chapters  treats  of 
the  centralization  of  the  consular  power 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  rapid  absorption 
by  the  executive  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  defense  of  the  unfortunate  trib¬ 
unate  from  the  charge  of  faction  is  elo¬ 
quent,  and  to  our  minds  conclusive. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  read  Thiers’  de¬ 
nunciations  of  an  opposition,  respectful 
to  the  point  of  obsequiousness  and  mod¬ 
erate  to  the  verge  of  feebleness,  without 
a  feeling  of  regret,  not  unmixed  with  con¬ 
tempt,  that  so  able  a  man  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  such  straits  by  the  exactions 
of  his  preconceived  theory.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  several  of  the  measures  which 
encountered  the  opposition  of  the  trib¬ 
unes  is  sufficient  to  justify  that  attitude. 
One  of  these  was  the  creation  of  the 
arrondissetnents,  which,  ignoring  differ¬ 
ences  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
overleaping  geographical  barriers,  plac¬ 
ed  these  ill-assorted  communities  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  power  of  prefects  appointed 
by  the  central  authority.  Another  was 
the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
jealous  of  the  executive,  had  made  all 
judicial  offices  elective.  The  proposed 
measure  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
First  Consul  not  only  the  appointment 
of  judges — which  is  perhaps  defensible, 
seeing  that  in  our  time  it  is  still  an  open 
question — but  of  the  presidents  of  the 
civil  and  military  tribunals,  of  the  mag- 
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istrates,  and  even  of  the  juries  through 
the  prefects.  A  careful  examination  of 
such  measures,  a  temperate  statement 
of  their  defects,  and  an  earnest  protest 
against  their  tendencies,  have  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  factious  hostility.  Servile 
writers  have  seemed  to  think  that  they 
can  best  glorify  their  idol  by  impugning 
the  motives  and  misrepresenting  the  acts 
of  honest  men,  who  accepted  this  thank¬ 
less  task  in  the  cause  of  liberty  with  the 
certainty  of  defeat  staring  them  in  the 
face,  and  the  knowledge  that  their  gen¬ 
erous  self-sacrifice  would  receive  the  ob¬ 
loquy  of  all  who  make  success  the  test 
of  truth. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  first 
volume  contains  the  campaign  of  Ulm 
and  Marengo.  The  most  important  feat¬ 
ure  is  the  defense  of  Moreau  against  the 
criticism  of  military  writers  who  have 
censured  his  adherence  to  the  plan  of 
crossing  the  Rhine  at  several  points,  in 
preference  to  the  single  movement  urged 
by  Napoleon,  which  aimed  at  great  re¬ 
sults,  but.  undoubtedly  involved  increas¬ 
ed  risks.  In  this  defense  he  urges  three 
principal  pdints  :  First,  that  Napoleon’s 
conception  of  the  combined  movement 
was  a  faulty  one,  because  it  transferred 
the  zone  of  active  operations  from  Ger¬ 
many,  where  victory  would  have  brought 
a  French  army  to  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
to  Italy,  too  for  removed  from  the  real 
theatre  of  war  for  even  decisive  success 
to  be  followed  by  great  results  ;  second, 
that  Moreau’s  plan  was  intrinsically  bet¬ 
ter  than  Bonaparte’s,  which  offered  no 
advantages  commensurate  with  its  dan¬ 
gers;  third,  that  Moreau,  so  far  from 
showing  a  factious  spirit,  accepted  with 
rare  self-sacrifice  a  part  of  which  the 
glory  was  so  unequal  to  the  danger,  on¬ 
ly  insisting  that  he  should  be  free  to 
carry  out  his  own  plans.  The  first,  we 
think,  is  ably  maintained,  and  the  last 
conclusively  proved.  The  second  is 
not  proven,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  sol¬ 


diers  and  military  writers.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  the  defects  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  campaign  in  Italy,  of  the  want  of 
proportion  between  the  means  and  the 
end,  and  the  violation  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  in  the  dangerous  extension 
of  forces  which  allowed  Mdlas  to  be 
stronger  at  the  decisive  point.  It  also 
contains  some  features  marked  rather 
by  the  desire  to  dazzle  the  imagination 
than  recommended  by  the  highest  con¬ 
siderations  of  wisdom.  The  fact  that 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Fort  of 
Bard  came  so  near  defeating  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Alps,  upon  which  the  whole 
movement  was  grounded,  shows  how 
boldly  fortune  was  invoked. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  recounts  the  gradual  progress 
of  Napoleon  toward  the  assumption  of 
kingly  pomp  and  power.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  grad¬ 
ually  with  the  ideas,  which,  if  presented 
abruptly,  would  have  shocked  the  gen¬ 
eration  which  had  demolished  the  Bas- 
tile  and  beheaded  a  king.  The  people 
still  tu-toyed one  another,  and  “citizen” 
was  still  the  only  recognized  title  for  a 
civilian.  Bonaparte  sagaciously  com¬ 
menced  this  work  by  surrounding  the 
office  of  First  Consul  with  forms  and 
dignities  which  were  calculated  to  revive 
monarchial  institutions.  They  were, 
however,  christened  anew,  receiving 
names  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  which  was  still  in  use,  or  from 
the  martial  terms  of  the  new  regbne. 
“Chamberlains  under  the  titles  of  pre¬ 
fects  of  the  palace  would  soon  replace  the 
aides-de-camp  A  Returned  emigrants 
were  most  graciously  received.  He  act¬ 
ually  believed  that  by  adopting  the  form 
of  royalty  he  could  rally  around  him  its 
supporters. 

Lanfrey  says  :  “  He  did  not  suspect 
that  all  this  etiquette  only  pleased  them 
because  they  thought  they  saw  their  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign  in  his  place.  He 
never  understood  how  much  this  pomp 
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and  false  grandeur,  indispensable  to  a 
king  who  derives  his  rights  from  his 
birth,  lowers  the  man  who  has  risen  by 
his  own  merit,  and  who  can  be  great  in 
himself  and  his  own  capacities.  He  had 
a  great  liking  for  all  those  external  marks 
of  respect  and  devotion  which  compose 
the  code  of  the  courtier,  and  of  which 
kings  who  think  are  so  seldom  the  dupes. 
Men  who  had  belonged  to  the  ancient 
court  pleased  him  especially,  because 
they  possessed  more  than  any  others 
this  ritual  of  hypocrisy  and  servility. 
‘It  is  only  men  of  this  class,’  said  he, 
‘who  know  how  to  serve.’”  He  was 
often  led  into  errors  of  this  nature  by 
that  extraordinary  cynicism  which  ig¬ 
nored  principles  and  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  strength  of  sincerity,  the  resist¬ 
lessness  of  fanaticism.  He  had  believ¬ 
ed  that  by  purchasing  some  Chouan 
chiefs  he  could  transfer  to  his  own  fort¬ 
unes  that  devoted  loyalty  which  inspired 
peasants  to  encounter  armies.  He  thus 
gained  Bourment,  who  undeceived  him 
at  Waterloo. 

However  menacing  to  liberty  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aims  of  such  a  policy  may  have 
been,  it  is  undeniable  that  its  immediate 
effect  was  to  remove  all  proscriptions 
against  classes — a  wise  measure,  which 
wiped  from  French  legislation  the  last 
blood-stain  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  To 
the  admirers  of  Napoleon  it  must  seem 
unjust,  that  to  acts  of  magnanimity  like 
this  should  be  refused  the  credit  which 
is  unhesitatingly  accorded  to  like  meas¬ 
ures  of  other  rulers.  However  harsh 
this  judgment  maybe,  it  is  the  Nemesis 
that  follows  the  man  who  has  liberated 
himself  from  convictions  and  who  ig¬ 
nores  the  moral  forces.  In  this  case,  a 
studied  exaggeration  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  act,  and  almost  justifies 
the  ungenerous  judgment.  The  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  priests  was  accompanied  by 
a  flattery  which  failed  to  deceive  any. 
The  recollection  of  even  grosser  flattery, 
addressed  to  the  sensual  fatalism  of  Ma¬ 


homet,  was  still  fresh  in  minds  which 
had  been  revolted  by  it,  and  the  motives 
of  this  last  charlatanism  were  quite  as 
obvious.  Lanfrey  quotes  from  a  letter 
of  Bonaparte  to  the  Prefect  of  La  Ven¬ 
dee,  who  was  about  to  send  delegates 
to  Paris  :  “  If  there  are  any  priests,  give 
them  the  preference.  I  like  and  esteem 
priests,  who  are  good  patriots  and  know 
how  to  defend  the  country  against  the 
eternal  enemies  of  France  —  the  wdcked 
heretics  of  England.”  This  allusion  to 
the  heretics  of  England  is  certainly  re¬ 
freshing  from  the  man  who  claimed  the 
sympathy  of  Mussulmans  on  the  ground 
of  their  common  enmity  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  same  time, 
in  a  council  of  state,  he  neutralized  the 
effect  of  such  utterances  by  the  damag¬ 
ing  frankness  with  which  he  exclaimed, 
“With  my  prefects,  my  gendarmes,  and 
my  priests,  I  can  do  anything.” 

The  author  gives,  with  much  clear¬ 
ness  and  in  detail,  the  reasons  which 
brought  Kldber  to  the  determination  to 
evacuate  Egypt.  For  this  step  Napo¬ 
leon  denounced  Kleber  while  living  and 
stigmatized  his  memory  when  dead.  His 
slanderous  accusations  have  been  echo¬ 
ed  and  re-echoed  by  his  servile  apolo¬ 
gists.  The  defense  presented  by  Lan¬ 
frey  against  these  accusations  the  im¬ 
partial  reader  will,  we  think,  find  con¬ 
clusive.  He  shows  how  Kldber’s  state¬ 
ments  have  been  pronounced  false  upon 
the  miserable  quibble  that  his  estimate 
of  the  available  forces  omitted  the  civil 
administrators,  the  clerks,  the  sailors, 
the  unhorsed  cavalry,  and  the  sick.  As 
the  intercepted  correspondence  of  the 
army  sustained  every  statement  of  Kld- 
ber,  these  ingenious  historians  simply 
include  the  whole  army  in  the  charge. 
We  commend  this  portion  of  the  work 
to  the  attention  of  those  sycophants 
who,  in  Lanfrey ’s  words,  “appear  anx¬ 
ious  to  sacrifice  to  Napoleon  all  the  glo¬ 
ry  and  all  the  fame  of  the  epoch,  as  if, 
after  his  death  as  well  as  during  his  life, 
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bis  greatness  only  consists  in  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  all  others.”  In  opposition  to 
such  views,  he  pays  this  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  republican  generals:  “  Kldber  was 
the  last  survivor  of  that  proud  race  of 
generals  of  which  Hoche  was  the  most 
glorious  son,  and  to  which  Moreau  him¬ 
self  only  half  belonged.  These  men  of 
the  Revolution  were  something  more 
than  mere  soldiers.  Imbued  with  all 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  interested  in  all  the  questions 
that  interested  or  agitated  their  coun¬ 
try.  Born  in  the  midst  of  an  unprece¬ 
dented  political  storm,  they  saw  their 
country  torn  by  faction ;  but  they  only 
knew  it  when  it  was  free,  and  never 
bowed  before  anything  but  the  law. 
They  were  not  of  the  stamp  of  men  who 
sold  their  dignity  and  political  independ¬ 
ence  for  the  truncheon  of  a  marshal,  or 
servilely  bent  before  an  equal  who  had 
become  their  master.  It  is  as  hard  to 
suppose  them  satisfied  servants  under 
this  gilded  yoke  as  to  imagine  Mirabeau, 
Danton,  or  Vergniaud  in  a  chamber  of 
mutes.  All  that  remains  of  these  men 
bears  traces  of  nobler  minds,  of  a  strong¬ 
er  race,  incomparably  greater  than  all 
that  crowd  of  the  true  men  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  who,  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  had 
neither  heart  nor  head.  They  neither 
served  the  same  cause  nor  sought  the 
same  honors,  for  they  lived  and  died 
poor;  but  since  the  Revolution  was 
doomed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  sol¬ 
diers,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  were  great  citizens  as  well  as 
great  captains  were  not  called  to  exert 
a  more  powerful  influence  on  its  des¬ 
tinies.” 

Hohenlinden,  that  glorious  day  in 
French  history,  is  described  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  much  at  length  in  this 
chapter.  We  make  all  the  deductions 
for  the  romance  of  its  surroundings  —  a 
romance  largely  due  to  the  genius  of  a 
great  lyric  poet,  who  could  seize  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  scene  not  more  picturesque 


than  Eylau,  and  less  tragic  than  the  Be- 
resina,  and,  having  embodied  them  in 
glowing  words,  could  fix  them  in  the 
memory  of  men  forever.  Still,  the  bat¬ 
tle  remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world’s  history.  The  opinion  has 
largely  prevailed  that  a  faulty  plan  was 
redeemed  from  merited  failure  by  the 
wonderful  skill  and  daring  of  Riche- 
panse,  an  opinion  which  doubtless  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  conversations  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  in  which  he  characterized 
the  battle  as  a  lucky  blunder.  That- the 
plan  of  Moreau  was  a  combination  of 
cool  calculation  and  happy  audacity,  in 
which  the  attack  of  Richepanse  had  its 
assigned  and  orderly  place,  is,  we  think, 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Lanfrey.  But 
while  full  credit  is  given  to  Moreau,  the 
master  mind  and  director  of  events,  to 
Richepanse  is  given  unstinted  praise  for 
what  may  be  justly  pronounced  the  most 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  ever  performed  by 
a  division  commander.  His  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  his  perilous 
task  rose  to  positive  sublimity,  when, 
with  one  demi-brigade  remaining  out  of 
the  division  with  which  he  had  started, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  defile 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  army.  This  battle  is  describ¬ 
ed  with  peculiar  warmth  by  Lanfrey, 
because  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  last 
battle  and  the  last  victory  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  armies  —  armies  inspired  by  a  no¬ 
bler  spirit  than  that  which  actuated  the 
followers  of  the  empire.  He  eloquently 
describes  the  modesty  of  the  leaders, 
their  generosity  to  each  other,  the  hearty 
fraternity  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  patri¬ 
otic  ardor  of  all.  Pity  that  so  bright  a 
picture  should  be  darkened  by  the  un¬ 
worthy  envy  and  jealousy  of  Napoleon. 

We  like  the  next  chapter  less  than 
any  in  the  book.  Hitherto  our  task  has 
been  chiefly  to  indicate  the  many  excel¬ 
lencies  of  this  striking  work.  We  have 
met  with  nothing  worse  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  unfairness  of  tone,  which  mani- 
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fests  itself  in  a  disposition  to  take  the 
least  favorable  views  of  any  given  act  of 
Napoleon,  even  when  that  view  must 
be  maintained  by  arguments  which  some¬ 
times  do  more  credit  to  the  author’s  in¬ 
genuity  than  to  his  reasoning  powers. 
But  this  portion  is  open  to  most  serious 
criticism.  The  plot  of  Arena  and  Ce- 
rachi,  and  the  infernal  machine  of  Che¬ 
valier,  are  treated  as  the  creations  of 
the  police.  It  is  true  that  this  conspir¬ 
acy  was  crude  and  visionary;  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  it  was  known  to  the  police, 
and  under  their  observation  almost  from 
the  moment  of  its  inception.  The  au¬ 
thor  admits  that  the  First  Consul’s  car¬ 
riage  was  stopped  purposely,  and  that  a 
moment  after  the  obstacle  had  been 
evaded  by  the  skill  of  the  coachman,  an 
explosion  took  place  which  killed  and 
wounded  sixty-four  persons,  and  demol¬ 
ished  forty -six  houses.  And  he  then 
tells  us  that  the  whole  thing  was  con¬ 
trived  to  place  in  Bonaparte’s  hands  a 
weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  remnant.  He  must  admit  that  they 
succeeded  in  giving  a  remarkable  air  of 
reality  to  the  fabrication.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  fatuity  of  Arena  and  Ce- 
rachi  in  purchasing  a  ready-made  plot 
from  the  police  at  the  price  of  their 
heads,  and  at  the  ill-luck  of  Chevalier, 
who  happened  to  be  experimenting  with 
a  torpedo,  for  a  ship-owner  of  Bordeaux, 
singularly  like  the  machine  which  had 
so  nearly  blown  up  the  First  Consul. 
Lanfrey  says  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  proof  that  he  intended  to  use  it 
against  the  Consul.  No!  but  many  a 
man  has  been  hung  by  just  such  an  un¬ 
lucky  coincidence  between  a  wound  of 
a  peculiar  nature  and  a  weapon  that  just 
fitted  it. 

It  is  really  hard  to  believe  the  author 
serious  when  he  resorts  to  such  absurd 
and  improbable  theories,  rather  than  ad¬ 
mit  that,  in  a  nation  always  prone  to  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  among  the  remains  of  the 
most  turbulent  and  bloody  faction  that 


had  ever  torn  a  state,  some  dark  and 
moody  spirits  were  found  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  doctrines  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  and  to  emulate  the 
assassins  who  had  been  held  up  to  them 
as  patriots.  It  is  true  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  punishment  which  followed  the  plot 
was  cruel  and  excessive,  and  that  at  least 
one  innocent  and  estimable  man,  Des- 
trem,  expired  in  captivity  at  Cleron,  just 
as  his  accuser  was  being  crowned,  his 
dying  breath  passing  away  upon  the  air 
rent  with  acclamations  to  Caesar. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and 
here  we  find  another  cause  for  criticism. 
The  author  justly  describes  the  League 
of  the  Neutrals  as  a  protest  against  the 
pretensions  of  England  upon  the  sea — 
pretensions  which  the  warmest  admirers 
of  that  great  nation  must  admit  to  have 
been  arrogant,  and  which  drove  our  in¬ 
fant  republic  into  a  reluctant  war.  Yet 
he  has  not  a  word  of  blame  for  the  course 
of  England  toward  Denmark.  Without 
waiting  for  an  overt  act  on  Denmark’s 
part,  simply  upon  her  joining  the  league, 
England  put  forth  unusual  exertions 
against  this  petty  state,  and  sent  a  pow¬ 
erful  fleet  to  destroy  her  navy  and  bom¬ 
bard  her  capital.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  Lanfrey’s  comments  upon 
this  act  would  have  been  had  Napoleon 
been  the  perpetrator.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  contents  himself  with 
remarking  “that  it  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  detaching  Denmark  from  the 
league;”  from  which  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence  is,  that  he  considers  England’s 
course  as  a  justifiable  method  of  sua¬ 
sion.  To  most  minds,  it  would  seem  as 
if  she  had  determined  to  crush  the  mar¬ 
itime  power  of  a  nation  that  had  given 
her  offense  by  being  a  party  to  this  pro¬ 
test.  We  firmly  believe  that  nothing 
averted  the  scorn  of  the  world  from  the 
spectacle  of  this  unequal  contest  but 
the  heroism  of  the  simply  great  Nel¬ 
son. 
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But  these  errors  of  the  author  are  re¬ 
deemed  by  his  appreciation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  prompted  Pitt  to  give  up 
power  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
the  king  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  dis¬ 
abilities.  This  act  has  met  with  more 
censure  than  perhaps  any  other  of  Pitt’s 
life.  Plis  motives  have  been  misunder¬ 


stood  and  misconstrued,  not  only  by  op¬ 
ponents  but  by  his  friends.  It  is  no 
small  credit  to  a  Frenchman  that  he  has 
been  able  to  comprehend  Pitt’s  delicate 
situation,  and  that  he  has  paid  a  tribute 
to  his  noble  fidelity  to  his  pledges  infe¬ 
rior  only  to  the  splendid  vindication  of 
Macaulay. 


“GENACHT,  VADER.” 

A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


THE  royal  residence  of  the  Hague 
is  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  our  great  historian,  Motley. 
Here  I  passed  my  best  years  of  life,  when 
youth  is  full  of  hope  and  has  little  to  re¬ 
gret.  Yet  the  learned  men  of  science 
had  pronounced  these  ominous  words, 
“  Consumptive  tendency,”  advising  ear¬ 
ly  walks  and  drinking  of  fresh  milk.  A 
pleasant  remedy  in  a  country  where  the 
sun  rises  at  half- past  three,  where  the 
walks  are  charming,  the  farm-houses 
hospitable,  and  amply  provided  with  the 
life-giving  beverage.  So  I  took  to  early 
walks — very  early — and  often  found  my 
way  through  the  beautiful  Scheveningen 
Avenue,  some  two  miles  long,  shaded 
with  magnificent  elm-trees,  and  leading 
to  the  sea-shore.  Many  were  the  hand¬ 
some  maidens  whom  I  met,  on  their  way 
to  market,  carrying  with  graceful  alacri¬ 
ty  their  baskets  poised  on  their  neatly 
trimmed  bonnets  —  daughters  of  the 
hardy  fishermen  who  made  the  bulk  of 
Scheveningen’s  population.  About  mid¬ 
way,  on  the  left,  was  an  inclosure  made 
of  brick  walls — the  burial-ground,  where 
many  a  hard-working  fisherman  found 
his  resting-place.  One  could  just  look 
over  the  wall.  It  was  rather  gloomy 
and  dreary;  here  and  there  a  grave¬ 
stone  ;  a  charnel  -  house  in  a  corner, 
where  the  mingled  skulls  and  bones 


found  rest,  when,  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  departed  had  lost  his 
right  of  possession,  was  disinterred,  and 
made  room  for  others.  For  there  the 
soil,  so  tenaciously  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean,  seems  too  valuable  for  the  living 
to  give  more  than  temporary  room  to 
the  dead. 

Here  the  cemeteries  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  ornamental.  They  offer  no  pleas¬ 
ant  walks  for  more  or  less  sympathizing 
visitors,  to  take  their  luncheon,  and  cull 
some  flowers.  Here  the  planting  of  a 
single  rose-tree  at  the  resting-place  of  a 
beloved  one  is  not  allowed.  In  vain  I 
asked  for  this  favor,  when  burying  my 
father,  two-score  years  ago.  And  even 
now,  though  I  bought  the  spot,  and  paid 
for  it,  I  am  not  sure  that  his  bones  rest 
where  I  placed  them.  My  mother  sleeps 
on  American  soil.  She  is  safe  under 
the  shade  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  Burlington. 
You  see,  I  am  an  old  man;  so  forgive 
my  wandering  propensity. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  cemetery  on  the 
Scheveningen  Avenue.  One  morning, 
I  was,  perhaps,  in  gloomy  mood,  and 
turned  aside  to  look  at  the  burial-ground. 
Crossing  my  arms,  I  looked  long  over 
the  door  of  the  spot,  until  my  eyes  fell 
on  a  maiden  kneeling  near  a  head-stone, 
which  she  seemed  to  have  crowned  with 
some  white  flowers,  such  as  the  sand- 
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hills  around  produce  with  all  but  tropi¬ 
cal  abundance.  Curious  by  nature,  and, 
I  should  say,  by  age,  and  allured  by  the 
presence  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex,  I 
walked  slowly  to  the  gate,  which  I  found 
open,  entered,  and  walked  around  until 
I  got  to  the  spot.  The  young  woman 
had  left,  and,  turning  back,  I  saw  her 
nearing  the  gate.  I  looked  at  the  stone, 
and  read:  “Ralf  Lammers  —  ‘ Ge?iacht , 
Vader/777 

I  knew  that  “  Genacht,  Vader!7  It 
happened  two  years  before.  I  knew  the 
girl  —  by  name,  at  least.  With  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youth,  I  walked  to  the  gate, 
just  in  time  to  open  it  for  her  whom  I 
knew. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  tearful  look 
of  that  young  maiden.  She  was  not 
handsome;  she  was  not  pretty;  she  was 
lovely.  In  those  dark -blue  eyes  was  a 
depth  which  spoke  of  inward  life,  of 
love  which  could  not  die. 

“I  think  I  know  you,  Lena,”  I  said, 
reaching  out  my  hand  with  the  freedom 
allowed  in  that  country,  and  with  the 
sympathy  I  felt  for  one  whose  story  I 
knew.  “Are  you  not  Lena  Vlieting?” 

“  That  is  my  name,”  she  said,  holding 
my  hand,  as  one  who  is  glad  of  sympa¬ 
thy. 

“You  brought  flowers  to  the  grave? 
Are  you  going  home  ?  May  I  go  with 
you  ?” 

Taking  her  empty  basket,  I  walked  in 
silence  with  her  to  the  humble  dwelling 
of  Casper  Vlieting.  We  found  the  old 
man  at  the  porch,  mending  some  nets. 
The  house  looked  neat  and  tidy,  though 
furniture  and  little  ornaments  showed 
poverty  “doing  its  best.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  honorable  in  that,  something  which 
preaches  a  sermon  to  the  rich.  Though 
far  from  being  rich,  I  was  accustomed 
to  the  surroundings  of  wealth ;  but  at 
sight  of  this  poverty  “hiding  itself  in  de¬ 
cent  clothing,”  I  could  not  but  admire 
Lena.  She  was  the  housekeeper.  Her 
poor  mother,  stricken  with  a  disease 


very  common  in  those  parts,  lay*  help¬ 
less  on  a  couch.  But  the  couch  was 
neat.  Snow-white  were  the  pillows  and 
bedclothes.  Snow-white  was  the  cap 
which  covered  the  graying  hair  of  Lena’s 
mother;  snow-white  the  handkerchief 
she  held  in  skeleton  fingers;  snow-white, 
though  bloody  spots  were  visible. 

“  Moeder  lief77  she  said,  while  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  bedside,  “how  art  thou?” 

“ Niet  lang — niet  lang!77  whispered 
the  mother. 

Old  Casper  came,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
subdued  by  grief  and  agony :  “  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  here.  ‘This  night,’  he  said  — 
‘this  night.’  ” 

Lena  looked  up  to  him.  The  old  man 
took  her  in  his  arms.  “Now,  Lena,” 
said  he,  “  God’s  will  is  best.  Thou  shalt 
take  care  of  me  till  I  go  to  her  —  not 
so?” 

Meantime  I  had  approached  the 
couch,  and,  bending  over,  said,  “Art 
very  ill  ?” 

“ Niet  lang!77  she  said.  “I  soon 
shall  see  Ralf,  my  son — my  son.” 

“  Tot  morgen,77  I  said,  with  troubled 
voice,  and  walked  off.  I  remembered 
the  story  of  Ralf  and  the  u  Genacht,  Va¬ 
der .”  I  had  read  it,  two  years  before,  in 
the  newspapers ;  it  had  been  the  topic  of 
conversation,  even  among  the  aristocra¬ 
cy,  who  sometimes  can  appreciate  the 
good  qualities  of  the  poor.  I  shall  give 
it  now,  as  well  as  I  remember  it. 

Lena  was  the  only  daughter  of  Cas¬ 
per  Vlieting,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  dwelt  in  a  small  hut,  not  far  from 
the  old  church,  once  in  the  centre  of 
Scheveningen,  now  more  and  more 
threatened  by  the  invading  ocean 
waves.  Poor  he  was,  and  poor  he 
must  remain,  for  his  daily  toil  brought 
nothing  more  than  food  and  clothing. 
But  in  his  poverty,  he  was  loved  by  all, 
and  “honest  Casper”  had  saved  many 
a  life,  and  relieved  many  a  suffering 
neighbor. 
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“Tttou  canst  do  better,”  once  said 
Joost  Lammers  to  him,  “much  better, 
if  thou  takest  one  of  my  ships,  and  I’ll 
give  thee  a  goodly  share.” 

Joost  was  one  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  village,  who,  by  craft  and  subtle 
management,  had  acquired  wealth,  and 
became  one  of  th e^Reders,  who  own 
many  vessels,  and,  chiefly  by  the  labor 
and  toil  of  others,  increase  their  wealth. 
Joost  knew  that  Casper  Vlieting  was  a 
hardy  skipper,  an  experienced  fisher¬ 
man,  and  was  really  anxious  to  have 
him  among  his  lieutenants.  But  Cas¬ 
per  knew  Joost  to  be  a  hard  taskmaster 
— one  who,  in  the  division  of  spoils,  was 
apt  to  take  the  lion’s  share — and  from 
father  to  son  the  Vlietings  had  been  in¬ 
dependent  skippers  ;  the  very  schooner 
on  which  he  joined  the  annual  “herring 
fleet”  was  left  him  by  his  father,  and  its 
deck  should  never  be  trodden  by  him  as 
a  hireling. 

So  to  all  the  inducements  offered  him 
by  the  monopolizing  Joost,  he  answer¬ 
ed,  “ Dank  je ,  Mynheer;  I  have  enough 
for  wife  and  child.” 

And  that  child  was  Lena  —  not  hand¬ 
some,  but  lovely,  as  I  have  said  before. 
Her  skin  was  as  fair  as  a  Parisian  belle 
could  wish  it;  her  flaxen  hair  fell  in  lux¬ 
uriant  curls  from  under  the  snow-white 
cap;  her  well -formed  arms  held  with 
graceful  curve  the  basket  on  her  head ; 
and  when  her  rosy  lips  smiled,  a  row  of 
pearly  teeth  gave  witness  to  a  healthy, 
cheerful  constitution ;  yea,  even  her  lit¬ 
tle  feet  moved  daintily  in  the  neatly 
carved  wooden  shoe. 

And  Lena  had  many  admirers — many 
who  called  her  lief  ineisje ;  many  who 
would  have  gone  to  sturdy  Casper  and 
said,  “Give  her  to  me,”  but  they  knew 
sturdy  Casper  would  say,  “  What  do  you 
give  to  her?”  and  few  of  them  could 
have  answered  the  question  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  There  was  but  one,  and  that  was 
Ralf,  the  only  son  of  the  rich  Reder, 
who  had  just  returned  from  college  in 


the  Hague,  enjoying  the  prestige  of 
wealth  and  education ;  but  who  had 
found  his  “dear  Lena”  as  he  left  her, 
when,  with  boyish  attention,  he  had 
whispered  into  her  ears,  “Lena  lief  I 
love  thee.” 

As  children,  they  had  gone  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  school,  and  played  and  played,  un¬ 
til  play  turned  into  reality,  and  the  six- 
teen-years-old  boy  truly  and  verily  loved 
the  fourteen-years-old  daughter  of  Skip¬ 
per  Casper. 

“Now,  Ralf,”  she  said,  when  he  went 
to  college,  and  asked  a  kiss,  “there  it  is, 
and  there,  and  there  again ;  but  when 
thou  comest  home,  thou  wilt  not  wish 
to  know  poor  Lena.” 

“Lena  forever!”  cried  Ralf,  and  took 
a  parting  kiss,  leaving  poor  Lena  to  her 
daily  task  of  carrying  the  basket  to  mar¬ 
ket. 

And  on  this  “Lena  forever!”  poor 
Lena  lived  for  three  years.  Now  and 
then  a  letter  came,  and  when  father  Cas¬ 
per  asked  accounts,  it  was  “only  kind 
words  and  wishes.” 

Casper  said,  “Hum !  ”  then,  after  some 
thought,  he  would  say,  “  Lena,  dear,  thou 
knowest  he  is  a  heer — a  rich  man’s  son 
— and  we  are  poor.” 

But  Lena’s  confidence  remained  un¬ 
shaken.  And  well  it  might;  for  when 
Ralf  returned,  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  cultivated  mind,  ready  to  play  his 
part  in  the  world  of  business,  the  first 
visit  he  made  was  to  Father  Casper. 

“Hum!”  said  the  old  man,  after  a 
pause,  pondering  the  pleading  words  of 
Ralf,  “thou  art  a  good  youngster,  and  I 
truly  esteem  thee  for  thy  honest  good 
faith.  May  thy  ships  increase,  and  mon¬ 
ey  with  them ;  and  may  thy  future  wife 
be  like  thee,  for  the  benefit  of  our  poor 
neighbors.  But  as  for  Lena,  I  could  not 
give  her,  if  I  would.” 

“And  why  shouldst  thou  not,  Father 
Casper?” 

“Because  I  would  not  be  the  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  my  neighbors.  I  am  poor, 
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but  I  am  honest.  Bargain  my  Lena 
away!  Never,  Ralf,  never!  Besides 
that,  has  not  thy  father  something  to 
say  in  this  ?” 

“Certainly  he  has,”  said  Ralf,  blush¬ 
ing  a  little;  “but  don’t  he  know  and  es¬ 
teem  you  highly,  and  don’t  he  think 
much  of  Lena?” 

“Sure  enough,  he  does,”  answered 
Casper,  with  some  bitterness.  “Did  he 
not  want  to  give  her  very  high  wages  as 
waiting- maid?  Ah,  Ralf,  please  put 
that  silly  idea  out  of  your  mind.  Let 
us  keep  our  station  in  life  as  God  has 
chosen  to  make  it;  and  from  this  time 
I  trust  to  your  honor  that  you  will  see 
Lena  no  more  than  as  it  happens  so.” 

Ralf  knew  the  old  man  too  well  to 
make  any  further  attempts.  So  he  rose, 
cast  a  longing  look  at  Lena,  who  stood 
near  enough  to  hear  the  conversation, 
and  left  for  home.  Home  it  was,  and 
yet  no  home.  For  the  rich  Reder,  since 
long  a  widower,  had  assumed  a  certain 
style — a  thing  so  common  everywhere, 
when  riches  have  begun  to  increase. 
The  young  heir  had  his  horse  and  bug¬ 
gy,  and  valet,  and  all  that;  but  home 
was  dreary  to  him,  and,  roaming  along 
the  sea -shore  with  wistful  eye,  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  fishermen  toiling  with  their 
nets,  and  often  thought  how  happy  he 
would  be  as  one  of  them  to  fill  Lena’s 
basket  and  place  it  on  her  lovely  head. 
Often  he  saw  old  Casper  in  his  boat  on 
the  shore  mending  his  nets,  and  Lena 
bringing  him  his  noonday  meal,  and 
wished  to  be  his  son-in-law  and  take 
charge  of  his  schooner,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  else.  For,  true  to  his  sense  of  hon¬ 
or,  he  never  approached  her,  nor  did 
they  meet,  except  now  and  then,  when 
going  to  the  village  church.  Their  eyes 
met,  no  doubt,  and  sent  their  message. 
This  we  may  suppose,  but  it  is  not  his¬ 
torical. 

And  how  with  Lena?  Her  reserve, 
her  absolute  unwillingness  to  receive 
the  addresses  of  any,  would  always 
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prove,  as  facts  of  history,  that  the  occa¬ 
sional  glimpse  of  loving  eyes  had  done 
their  silent  work.  And  so  a  year  had 
passed,  when,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  pastor  of  the  village  came  to  see  old 
Casper. 

“Hast  heard  the  news?”  said  he. 
“What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  Lam- 
mers  ?  ” 

“Don’t  know,”  replied  Casper;  “saw 
him  last  night  on  business.  He  was 
excited ;  wanted  to  buy  my  schooner. 
I  told  him  he  could  not  have  it,  for  all 
his  money  —  it  was  an  heirloom  of  my 
father.  He  got  more  excited ;  called 
me  obstinate,  scheming;  said,  ‘As  for 
your  Lena,  I  would  not  have  her  in  the 
house  for  nothing.’  I  left  pretty  quick  ; 
can  not  bear  much  of  that  kind.” 

“There  you  have  it!”  exclaimed  the 
dominie.  “People  say  there  were  very 
angry  words  between  father  and  son. 
They  say  Lena  has  played  the  coquette 
with  Ralf;  they  blame  her  for  this - ” 

“Hold  on,  Dominie!”  said  the  old 
man,  very  seriously.  “Preach  to  me 
in  the  church  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  out  of  church  don’t  teach  me  les¬ 
sons  of  honesty.” 

He  called  Lena.  The  maiden  came 
with  tearful  eyes,  for,  somehow  or  other, 
rumor  had  reached  her.  Ralf  had  left, 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

“Lena,”  said  her  father,  sternly,  “did 
Ralf  Lammers  ever  speak  to  thee  since 
his  return  ?” 

“Never,  father.” 

“Did  any  letters  or  messages  pass 
between  you?” 

“Never,  father.” 

“  Is  there  any  understanding  between 
you  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  fa¬ 
ther.” 

The  pastor  took  Lena  by  the  hand, 
and  said:  “It  is  all  right,  dear  child, 
and  I  shall  put  thee  right  before  the 
people.  Lena,  wilt  come  to  the  Holy 
Supper  next  Sunday?” 
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“  I  will,  Dominie,”  said  Lena,  break¬ 
ing  out  in  tears,  and  sobbing  as  one 
who  had  lost  the  treasure  of  her  heart. 

“  What  makes  the  child  so  unhappy?  ” 
said  old  Casper,  when  Lena  had  left. 

“Don’t  exactly  know,”  said  the  dom¬ 
inie,  smiling  at  the  old  man’s  short-sight¬ 
edness. 

But  the  dominie  did  know.  To  him 
the  culprits  had  confided  their  troubles. 
But  the  dominie,  as  a  man  .of  honor, 
kept  their  secret  to  himself;  not  even 
his  trusty  wife  knew  anything  about  it. 
And  so  the  dominie  took  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  fate  of  Ralf,  and  set  to  work 
to  find  him  out,  but  all  in  vain. 

Two  weeks  had  passed,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter,  postmarked  Teksel.  Ralf 
stated  that,  unable  to  bear  the  torture  of 
his  mind,  he  had  resolved  to  “make  his 
own  way,”  and  would  sail  the  following 
day,  as  third  mate,  on  board  the  vessel 
Marianne ,  bound  for  Rio  Janeiro.  He 
wished  the  dominie  to  communicate 

this  to  his  father  and . we  know 

whom. 

The  anger  of  Joost  Lammers  gave  way 
to  sorrow  and  lamentation.  Perhaps  he 
would  now  have  given  much  to  have  Lena 
as  his  daughter  in  the  house.  But  an¬ 
ger  and  sorrow  subsided.  “Business” 
superseded  paternal  regret.  Rio  Janeiro 
was  a  fine  commercial  starting-point;  he 
would  send  Ralf  money  enough  to  start; 
meantime,  his  foolish  whim  might  wear 
out.  So  he  sent  with  the  next  sailing- 
vessel  letters  of  credit,  to  the  address  of 
the  third  mate  of  the  Marianne. 

The  Marianne  came  to  destination,  so 
did  the  letters  of  credit;  but  judge  of  the 
dominie’s  astonishment,  when,  months 
thereafter,  he  received  the  letters  of  cred¬ 
it,  returned,  with  a  few  lines  from  Ralf. 
“  He  needed  none  of  his  father’s  prop¬ 
erty,  and  would  make  his  way  with¬ 
out  it.” 

Dutch  obstinacy  had  broken  the  lines, 
and  the  same  spirit  which  once  broke 
loose  from  Spanish  tyranny,  made  the 


young  Hollander  reject  paternal  aid. 
Months  and  months  wore  on,  but  no 
tidings  came  from  Ralf.  The  rich  man 
began  to  weary.  The  son,  of  whom  he 
was  so  proud,  was  gone ;  what  were  his 
riches  to  him  in  his  solitude  ?  For  Lena 
he  had  left,  and,  almost  strange  to  say, 
Lena,  on  that  account,  took  slowly  by 
degrees,  the  place  of  Ralf.  He  knew  he 
loved  her.  What  the  last  angry  words 
might  have  been,  no  one  ever  knew. 
But  he  was  aware  that  for  the  love  of 
Lena  he  had  left.  Lena,  the  poor  skip¬ 
per’s  daughter,  rose  in  his  estimation. 
Lena  must  have  worth  :  to  leave  father, 
and  riches,  and  all  for  her.  And  now 
the  rich  Reder  was  often  seen  at  Vliet- 
ing’s  humble  cottage.  People  began  to 
say,  “Joost  Lammers  takes  to  Lena; 
wonder  what  he  might  do  if  Ralf  came 
back!” 

Poor  Lena!  She  daily  carried  her 
basket,  and  faithfully  attended  her  sick¬ 
ening  mother,  and  when  the  Reder  was 
struck  with  palsy,  and  lingered  long,  she 
often  came  to  see  and  nurse  him,  and 
spoke  of  Ralf,  and  tried  to  give  him 
consolation. 

But  after  a  few  months  the  village 
doctor  gave  no  hope,  and  warned  the 
dominie  to  prepare  his  patient  for  the 
worst. 

For  the  worst!  That  is  the  term  so 
often  used  for  what  ought  to  be  the  best! 

The  dominie  was  aware  of  this.  He 
had  known  the  Reder  from  his  youth, 
had  married  him,  baptized  his  Ralf,  bu¬ 
ried  his  wife,  and  knew  the  man  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  himself.  There  was 
much  good  in  Joost  Lammers.  Increas¬ 
ing  riches  had  for  a  time  “kind  of  daz¬ 
zled”  him,  but  the  Dutch  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  remained. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Dominie,”  he  said, 
with  difficult  utterance.  “The  Lord 
seems  to  call  me  home.” 

The  dominie  sat  down,  and  taking  the 
sick  man’s  hand,  pressed  it  with  friend¬ 
ly  affection. 

* 
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“Home,  where?”  he  asked  with  se¬ 
rious  mien. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  gasped  Joost, 
“is  it  not  heaven ?” 

“May  be,”  said  the  dominie,  “may  be 
not.  You  know  there  are  two  places  ?” 

The  Dutch,  you  know,  are  somewhat 
puritanical ;  they  don’t  admit  of  a  pur¬ 
gatory.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  It 
would  seem  earthly  life  is  purgatory 
enough.  At  any  rate,  Joost  compre¬ 
hended  at  once  the  dilemma. 

“I  want  to  go  to  heaven,”  said  Joost, 
peremptorily. 

“Well,”  answered  his  friend,  “then 
make  ready.” 

“How?” 

“Confess  your  sins  and  make  amends.” 

That  is  all  the  dominie  ever  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  dying  words  of  Joost.  What¬ 
ever  their  further  intercourse  may  have 
been,  this  was  the  result  as  far  as  known. 
A  legacy  of  6,000  florins  was  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  Lena,  whom  he  called  “his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  hope,”  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
of  Jan  Van  Cleven  at  the  Hague.  His 
son  Ralf  was  heir  to  his  whole  estate, 
which  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  dom¬ 
inie  until  his  return,  and  in  case  of  death, 
or  not  being  heard  of  for  ten  years,  was 
to  go  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Scheven- 
ingen. 

Months  and  months  passed;  no  tid¬ 
ings  from  Ralf.  At  last,  one  morning, 
Lena  returning  from  the  market  brought 
a  letter  from  the  post-office,  directed  to 
the  domine.  She  often  did  those  little 
services  to  her  beloved  pastor.  This 
time  her  heart  fluttered  when  she  hid 
the  letter  in  her  bosom.  She  knew  that 
writing.  It  came  from  far.  It  bore  the 
post-mark  of  New  York.  She  walked 
very  fast  this  time. 

“What’s  the  matter,  lieve  kind?” 
said  the  dominie,  when  she  with  shak¬ 
ing  hand  took  the  letter  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  “from  Ralf!  at 
last!  at  last!”  and  opening  it,  he  read 
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the  contents  aloud  to  trembling  Lena. 
They  were  short.  He  was  first  mate 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  bound  for  Am¬ 
sterdam.  The  captain  was  an  invalid, 
hoping  to  die  yet  in  old  Holland,  but  not 
expected  to  live  so  long.  Ralf  was  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command.  They 
were  to  sail  in  a  few  days.  He  wanted 
Lena  to  know  this.  That  was  all. 

But  it  was  enough  for  Lena !  He  was 
alive,  he  was  coming,  he  thought  of  her. 

Two  months  of  inward  joy  and  hope¬ 
ful  expectation.  For  two  months  her 
daily  walks  to  the  city  market  were 
made  light  and  cheerful  with  dreaming 
joy  of  coming  bliss.  Her  arms  were 
stronger,  her  head  was  more  erect,  her 
smile  more  frequent;  and  people  said: 
“Ah,  that  legacy  has  cheered  Lena,  and 
no  wonder ! ” 

The  days  of  expectation  began  to 
shorten :  November  had  set  in  with  its 
gloomy  storms,  and  restless  atmosphere. 
The  nearing  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange  was  the  talk  among  the  sailors. 
Would  she  come  through  the  Channel, 
or  round  the  North  Sea?  The  proba¬ 
bilities  werfc  matters  of  discussion  among 
the  men  who  knew  Ralf,  and  had  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  hardy  boy’s  company  in  some  of 
their  fishing  expeditions. 

“A  fine  lad  he  was,”  said  one,  “and 
just  one  to  command  a  ship  as  fine  as 
the  Prince  of  Orange .” 

“  No  wonder  the  Reders  put  confidence 
in  him  ;  he  will  stick  to  her  to  the  bitter 
end,”  said  another.  “I  hope  he  went 
north  —  it  is  the  longest,  but  the  safest, 
way.  When  you  come  out  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  it  is  sometimes  pretty  hard  work,  I 
tell  you.” 

And  pretty  hard  it  was  that  stormy 
month !  The  ocean  waves,  driven  up 
the  Channel  by  the  heavy  western  winds, 
accumulating  on  the  shores  of  Holland, 
where  they  are  met  by  the  boisterous 
North  Sea,  often  form  a  caldron,  in 
which  many  a  vessel  is  wrecked.  It 
was  the  17th  of  November.  The  sun 
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had  set  in  the  roaring  waves  of  the 
ocean.  Far,  far  off  on  the  horizon  a  ves¬ 
sel  had  been  observed,  struggling  in  the 
midst  of  sweeping  waves  which  threw 
it  like  a  toy.  Three,  four  times  the  sig¬ 
nals  of  distress  had  boomed  in  the  dark. 
A  light  was  burning  on  the  shivering 
mast. 

What  vessel  was  it?  Nobody  knew. 
But,  notwithstanding  rain  and  storm,  the 
shore  was  filled  with  sturdy  men,  who 
came  to  the  rescue.  In  vain  they  tried 
to  catch  the  retreating  wave,  and  make 
their  way.  They  gave  it  up. 

“Where  is  Casper  Vlieting?”  cried 
one;  “his  sloop  is  safer  than  any,  and 
he,  if  any,  knows  how  to  manage  it!” 

“Don’t  you  see  him?”  said  another. 
“  They  are  dragging  it  along.  Hurrah 
for  Casper!  who  goes  with  him?” 

“  I !  and  I !  ”  cried  a  hundred  voices. 
But  Casper  called  loud:  “Is  Walter 
here?” 

“  Present !  ”  cried  a  square-built  young 
man,  who  jumped  into  the  sloop. 

“That  will  do!”  said  Casper.  “One 
man  is  enough.  Now,  Walter,  catch 
the  first  wave.” 

The  wave  came,  and  retreating  swept 
the  frail  little  thing  over  curling  foam 
into  the  midst  of  the  turmoil. 

“Never  did  I  such  a  risky  thing,”  said 
old  Casper,  when  with  husky  voice  he 
told  me  the  story,  which  I  had  read 
some  years  before  in  the  newspapers. 
And  as  he  was  the  principal  actor  and 
only  witness,  I  shall  let  him  tell  the  tale 
of  sadness  in  his  own  words,  as  I  re¬ 
member  them  well. 

“Never  did  I  such  a  risky  thing,  sir, 
never !  It  was  like  defying  God  and  His 
providence.  The  sea  was  awful.  How 
the  sloop  could  stand  it,  I  don’t  con¬ 
ceive  even  now.  It  went  as  a  mere  shell 
on  top  and  between  the  gulches  of  salt¬ 
water.  Now  and  then  we  had  a  chance 
to  ply  our  oars.  Then  again  we  were 
cast  up  and  down  as  if  we  were  worth 
nothing.  But  I  kept  looking  at  the 


burning  lantern.  It  had  come  down — I 
could  see  that.  The  ship  was  sinking 
fast. 

“‘Hurry  on!’  I  cried  to  Walter. 
Poor  dear  fellow !  How  he  worked 
whenever  there  was  a  chance !  And 
actually,  sir,  we  got  near  enough  to  see 
a  man  standing  on  the  sinking  deck. 
You  see,  sir,  I  had  a  foreboding.  May 
be,  I  thought,  that  is  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange.  May  be  Ralf  is  on  board.  I 
thought  of  Lena,  of  Joost,  of  Ralf.  I 
worked  as  if  I  had  a  fever.  Finally, 
we  came  near  enough  to  see  a  man  wav¬ 
ing  a  white  handkerchief. 

“‘Strike  out,  Walter,’  I  said,  ‘strike. 
So !  that’s  right.’ 

“‘What  ship?’  I  cried. 

“‘Prince  of  Orange!  I  am  the  first 
mate  in  command!  All  gone  but  me. 
Boat  capsized.’ 

“  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  ten 
lives  in  me.  ‘Up  to  the  ship,  Walter, 
up !  ’  And  up  we  came.  When  just 
then  there  was  a  crash,  sir,  as  if  the 
world  had  come  to  an  end.  We  went 
down  —  everything  went  down;  but  I 
am  a  good  swimmer,  and  when  I  came 
up,  I  looked  for  something  to  hold  on. 
I  knew  I  could  not  reach  the  shore. 
You  swim  ten  minutes,  and  one  of  those 
waves  throws  you  twenty  minutes  back. 

“I  saw  a  man’s  head.  A  wave  threw 
it  near  me.  But  the  arms  held  on  to  a 
plank. 

“It  came  nearer.  ‘Hold  on  to  this, 
Casper!’  cried  a  voice,  which  I  knew  at 
once. 

“Lord!  sir,  I  struck  out,  I  assure 
you,  and  caught  the  plank. 

“‘How  is  Lena?’  said  the  voice. 

“‘Ralf,  Ralf!’  I  said,  ‘is  it  you?’ 

“‘How  is  Lena?’  he  said  again. 

“‘Waits  for  you,’  I  said.  You  see, 
sir,  I  knew  it  all ;  there  was  no  use 
playing  blind. 

“ ‘ Thank  God  !’  he  said.  ‘Now  hold 
on,  Father  Casper,  hold  on — this  plank 
will  bear  you.’ 
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“  I  held  on.  But  the  plank  was  small. 
It  dipped ;  it  could  not  hold  two. 

“‘  Genacht,  Vader /’  he  said,  and  that 
was  the  last  I  heard  or  saw  of  Ralf.” 

Here  the  old  man  broke  down  in  sobs. 
Ralf’s  last  words  sounded  and  sounded 
in  his' ears.  How  he  held  on  to  the 
plank,  how  he  was  washed  ashore,  how 
he  was  taken  home  by  Lena,  how  he 
woke  as  from  a  dream,  he  never  knew; 
but  the  “  Genacht ,  Vader!”  of  noble  Ralf 
was  the  last  remembrance  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  night. 

As  I  had  promised,  I  returned,  the 
following  morning,  to  Casper  Vlieting’s 
cottage.  The  old  man  sat  on  the  porch, 
his  gray  head  resting  on  his  hands. 

“She  is  gone,”  said  he.  Entering,  I 
found  Lena  sitting  near  the  bed,  on 
which  the  body  of  her  mother  was  laid 
out  in  the  whitest  linen.  She  was  com¬ 
posed,  as  one  who  has  long  lived  with 
those  “gone  before.” 

Three  days  she  thus  watched  beside 
the  mortal  remains  of  her  mother.  She 
thought  of  Ralf’s  body  washed  ashore, 
of  his  enduring  love,  of  his  noble  sacri¬ 
fice,  of  what  might  have  been.  Then  her 
mind  wandered  back  to  childhood,  to 
her  school-days,  to  the  last  kiss  given 
to  Ralf.  Then  his  silent  look  of  love 
recurred  to  her,  when  meeting  at  the 
church.  Then  her  mother’s  sympa¬ 
thy,  who,  with  woman’s  tact,  had  given 
her  courage  to  wait  in  silence,  and  had 
watched  with  her  over  the  loved  dead, 
when  washed  ashore  and  laid  out  for  the 
grave. 

Poor  dear  Lena  !  I  see  her  yet,  when 
three  days  thereafter  she  took  her  fath¬ 
er’s  arm,  and  with  tearful  eyes  followed 
the  mother’s  remains  to  the  church-yard 
on  the  Scheveningen  road. 

Four  sturdy  fishermen  carried  the 
coffin ;  the  village  dominie  followed ; 
then  came  the  old  man,  supported  by 
his  daughter,  followed  by  a  throng  of 
hardy  men,  who,  so  often  in  peril  of 


death,  seemed  to  realize  the  solemnity 
of  bringing  the  mortal  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place.  No  hearse  there,  no 
carriages,  no  cabs,  no  trotting.  But  re¬ 
spectful  silence,  as  the  children  of  the 
Most  High,  rendering  dust  to  dust,  while 
the  spirit  had  gone  home. 

Next  to  the  grave  of  Ralf  was  the  spot 
prepared.  While  the  coffin  was  low¬ 
ered,  the  psalm,  “Out  of  the  deep,”  was 
sung  by  those  men  who  often  had  called 
to  Him  “out  of  the  deep.”  The  domi¬ 
nie  said  a  prayer,  wherein  the  living  were 
remembered  as  well  as  the  departed ; 
two  «f  the  nearest  friends  filled  the 
grave,  and  planted  the  head-stone.  Then 
Lena  left  her  father’s  arm,  and  put  a 
garland  of  white  flowers  on  the  stone, 
folded  her  hands,  as  in  prayer,  turned  to 
the  grave  of  Ralf,  dropped  a  tear,  and, 
this  time  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm, 
walked  home  in  silence. 

Some  years  had  passed,  when  from 
Belgium  I  had  to  go  to  Utrecht.  Many 
things  had  changed,  and  among  them 
myself.  A  religious  movement  had  run 
through  the  Netherlands.  Ministers 
met,  and  those  who  thought  with  them 
joined  the  meetings.  At  one  of  them  I 
found  the  dominie  of  Scheveningen.  At 
sight  of  his  venerable  face,  the  past  re¬ 
turned  at 'once.  The  “  Genacht ,  Vader” 
and  Lena  again  took  form. 

“And  how  is  Lena?”  I  asked,  after 
we  had  passed  words  of  pleasant  recog¬ 
nition.  The  light-blue  eyes  of  the  gray¬ 
haired  dominie  became  moist.  He  wait¬ 
ed  a  moment ;  then  he  shid  in  a  subdued 
voice,  as  one  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
heard  by  anyone  but  me : 

“She  rests  near  Ralf,  and  on  her 
stone  is  marked,  as  on  his,  ‘  Genacht , 
Vader'  She  never  married  in  this 
world ;  to  us  they  seem  as  one.  I  loved 
her  much,  this  dear  Lena !  ” 

After  a  pause,  he  continued:  “As 
long  as  her  mother  lived,  she  kept 
up.  Nothing  like  woman’s  words  and 
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tact  to  strengthen  a  woman’s  broken 
heart.  Do  you  understand  that,  my 
young  friend?” 

I  could  not  say  I  fully  did.  I  have 
learned  it  since.  He  did  not  wait  for 
my  answer,  but  went  on : 

“When  her  dear  mother  was  gone, 
Lena  began  to  fail.  Old  Casper  had 
not  much  to  say ;  he  is  always  the  same, 
and  seems  to  meet  old  age  with  cheer¬ 
ful  expectation.  You  know,  the  legacy 
keeps  him  at  ease.  But  Lena  failed  and 
failed,  till  at  length  the  market  saw  her 
no  more.  Then  she  took  to  bed,  and 
many  an  hour  I  passed  with  her,*  read¬ 


ing  and  praying.  Often  she  asked  her 
father  to  tell  her  over  and  over  what 
happened  on  that  fatal  November  night. 
When  he  came  to  the  last  words,  she 
would  say:  ‘That  is  enough,  father, 
thank  you.’  At  last  the  doctor  gave  up 
all  hope.  She  breathed  heavily  and 
slowly.  It  was  night.  Her  father  sat 
near  her,  holding  her  hand.  Once  more, 
at  her  request,  he  told  the  story.  When 
he  had  just  said  the  last  words,  she  said 
faintly,  ‘  Put  them  on  my  stone.’  Then 
a  shiver  came  over  her,  and,  grasping 
her  father’s  hand,  she  said  once  more, 
‘ Gencicht,  Vader!'1  and  was  gone.” 
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ON  the  evening  of  November  19th, 
1865,  we  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Mazatlan  for  San  Bias.  My  wife  accom¬ 
panied  me,  and  a  servant  Mexican  boy. 
The  voyage  could  not  have  been  more 
pleasant.  There  were  but  four  passen¬ 
gers  ;  the  vessel  was  very  clean,  the  cap¬ 
tain  polite  and  obliging.  From  choice, 
we  spread  our  beds  upon  the  poop  of 
the  deck,  and  slept  in  the  open,  balmy 
air,  with  the  bright  stars  for  our  canopy. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  entered 
the  port  and  disembarked.  The  port 
is  a  mere  estero  of  considerable  depth, 
and  extending  nearly  across  its  entrance 
is  a  natural  breakwater,  which  has  ev¬ 
ery  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  an  ar¬ 
tificial  one,  built  of  huge  bowlders  and 
rounded  stones;  but  it  is  a  natural 
formation,  and  a  very  extraordinary 
one.  San  Bias  is  situated  upon  the 
coast  of  the  large  Mexican  State  of  Ja¬ 
lisco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santia¬ 
go,  about  190  miles  south  of  Mazatlan. 
It  is  the  desembarcadero ,  or  sea -port 
town,  of  a  very  extensive  interior  coun¬ 


try,  particularly  Tepic,  distant  about 
sixty  miles ;  and  partly,  also,  for  the 
large  city  of  Guadalajara,  and  numerous 
smaller  towns  in  the  far  interior.  In 
times  gone  by,  San  Bias  was  a  busy  and 
thriving  place  of  no  little  importance, 
and  during  the  Spanish  dominion,  was 
the  principal  navy  depot — I  believe  the 
only  one  upon  the  western  coast  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Evidences  of  its  former  conse¬ 
quence  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  ruins 
of  large  and  capacious  warehouses, 
which,  I  was  informed,  once  contained 
navy  supplies;  and,  besides  these,  the 
old  ruins  of  an  immense  fort  or  castle, 
built  upon  an  isolated  and  precipitous 
hill  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  These 
ruins,  when  viewed  from  the  port — over¬ 
grown  with  creepers,  trees,  and  parasitic 
plants — give  to  it  an  air  of  peculiar  trop¬ 
ical  and  picturesque  beauty.  In  walking 
from  the  beach  to  the  old  castle  on  the 
hill,  you  pass  over  many  ruins  of  streets, 
and  structures  of  stone  once  of  consid¬ 
erable  height  and  magnitude ;  but  these 
are  all  fallen  and  crumbling  upon  the 
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ground,  and  are  only  replaced  by  the 
squalid  huts  of  the  present  indolent  in¬ 
habitants —  sad  memento  of  a  once  en¬ 
terprising  and  industrious  people.  The 
population  is  composed  mostly  of  half- 
breeds  and  Indians,  and  is  variously  es¬ 
timated  at  from  500  to  1,500,  many  of 
whom  leave  the  sea -coast  during  the 
rains,  for  the  higher  lands  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  to  escape  the  malaria,  mosquitoes, 
and  sand -flies  that  infest  the  coast  at 
this  season.  The  hotel,  or  the  rickety 
hovel  which  they  call  a  hotel,  was  so 
crowded  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  accommodations,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  a  place  to  sleep. 
The  table,  however,  was  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  land  and 
sea.  Among  these  good  things  I  must 
mention  the  fine,  large  oysters  which 
were  served  up  at  every  meal,  cooked  in 
every  style,  as  well  as  raw  on  the  “half¬ 
shell.”  These  oysters  are  very  large, 
fat,  and  good,  resembling  those  of  New 
Orleans,  and  may  be  found  in  abun¬ 
dance,  in  every  inlet  and  lagoon  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Bias. 

On  the  24th,  at  4  a.  m.,  we  were  awak¬ 
ened  to  take  our  departure  for  Los  Chi- 
los.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
roads  are  so  muddy  we  can  not  go  to 
Tepic  in  the  diligence.  After  partaking 
of  a  cup  of  coffee,  our  baggage  was 
strapped  on  donkeys,  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  embarcadero ,  a  walk  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  over  a  very  sandy  road.  We 
found  the  boat  ready  to  convey  us  to 
Los  Chilos,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
stage.  The  water  being  very  shallow, 
the  boat  could  not  reach  the  shore ;  the 
passengers  had  to  be  carried  to  it  on 
the  backs  of  the  natives  ;  for  myself,  I 
preferred  to  wade.  We  had  six  Mexi¬ 
can  gentlemen  as  passengers  (White 
men).  They  were  merchants,  from 
Guadalajara,  Tepic,  and  Guaymas,  all 
pleasant  companions.  Time  passed 
pleasantly,  as  our  boat,  manned  by  two 
natives,  glided  over  the  smooth  waters. 


The  estero  is  quite  narrow,  and  in  many 
places  nearly  arched  over  with  the 
branches  of  trees,  making  our  passage 
shady  and  pleasant.  The  bank,  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance,  is  concealed 
by  the  pestilential  mangrove,  with  its 
innumerable  roots  forming  an  impene¬ 
trable  barrier.  Occasionally,  when  the 
bank  was  revealed  to  view,  we  found  it 
occupied  by  some  rusty  old  alligator, 
sunning  himself  with  mouth  wide  open. 
We  never  failed  to  give  him  a  broadside 
with  our  fire-arms,  which  soon  hurried 
him  into  the  water.  Various  species  of 
water-birds  enlivened  the  scene.  We 
sometimes  passed  a  grotto,  or  a  deep 
recess  in  the  mangrove  bushes,  com¬ 
pletely  arched  over,  where  the  solitary 
kingfisher  made  his  loved  retreat.  This 
portion  of  our  trip  was  pleasant  and  in¬ 
teresting  ;  but  alas !  amid  these  dark 
brakes  of  mangrove  swamps  lurks  the 
pestilential  malaria,  which  no  constitu¬ 
tion  or  acclimation  can  withstand.  At 
2  p.  m.,  we  reached  Los  Chilos,  having 
traveled  eighteen  miles  by  water.  We 
had  just  time  to  partake  of  a  little  re¬ 
freshment,  when  the  stage  arrived,  and 
we  started  at  once  for  Tepic,  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  mosquitoes  and  sand¬ 
flies,  which  at  this  place  were  intolerable. 
As  we  proceeded,  new  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  scenes  broke  upon  my  enraptured 
view.  At  times  we  emerged  from  the 
thick  woods  into  open  glades  or  small 
prairies,  set  with  little  lakes,  in  which 
numbers  of  richly  plumaged  grallce 
(long-legged  aquatic  birds)  were  wad¬ 
ing.  Then  again  we  passed  through 
groves  of  the  far-reaching  branches  of 
the  beautiful  mimosa  and  wild  fig.  In 
the  meantime,  our  senses  were  regaled 
by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  dewy 
flowers,  and  charmed  by  the  rich  and 
varied  notes  of  the  mocking-bird  and 
of  bright-plumaged  orioles.  Everything 
was  teeming  with  life  and  beauty.  About 
a  league  and  a  half  from  Los  Chilos  we 
reached  a  little  village,  by  which  a 
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mountain  stream  of  clear  water  flows. 
The  people  were  in  a  state  of  great  ex¬ 
citement,  concerning  the  loss  of  a  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  whom  they  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  devoured  by  an  alli¬ 
gator  in  the  stream;  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  boy  was  drowned  acci¬ 
dentally,  for  an  alligator  can  not  devour 
its  food  under  water ;  and  had  he  caught 
the  boy  and  drowned  him,  he  would 
soon  have  dragged  him  on  shore  for  that 
purpose. 

At  sundown,  we  reached  the  village 
of  Navorito.  All  these  villages  are  mere 
thatched  huts,  with  no  furniture  or  com¬ 
forts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  ready 
to  abandon  them  at  a  moment’s  warning 
of  danger  from  robbers  or  revolutionists. 
On  a  little  donkey  they  carry  all  they 
possess,  and  those  who  are  not  the  fort¬ 
unate  owners  of  a  donkey  carry  their 
effects  on  their  heads,  or  strap  them  on 
their  backs.  We  often  see  women  car¬ 
rying  immense  loads  in  this  way.  Thus 
equipped,  they  flee  to  some  more  quiet 
portion  of  the  country,  and  if  they  do 
not  find  a  hovel  ready  for  them  and 
which  has  been  deserted  by  some  one 
else,  they  soon  construct  one  of  sticks 
and  grass,  not  unlike  the  shiftless  Dig¬ 
ger  Indian.  This  class  of  people  com¬ 
pose  at  least  two -thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Mexico. 

At  2  a.  m.,  we  were  rumbling  over  the 
rough  road  in  the  dark.  As  we  advanc¬ 
ed,  the  dawning  of  day  revealed  the  fine 
undulating  country  through  which  we 
were  passing,  with  here  and  there  a 
rancho  of  native  huts.  At  times  we 
were  greeted  by  the  barking,  wolf- like 
dogs  of  the  natives  as  we  passed  their 
huts,  and  by  the  loud,  harsh  screams  of 
the  great  green  macaws  and  other* par¬ 
rots,  as  we  drove  through  the  woods. 
The  beautiful,  exciting,  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  scenery  passing  in  rapid  review,  can 
be  better  enjoyed  than  described.  We 
had  ascended  from  low  regions,  or  tierra 
caliejite ,  to  the  upland,  or  tierra  tem- 


plado ,  and  the  change  was  delightful. 
Instead  of  the  sultry  heat  of  the  low 
lands,  we  now  enjoyed  the  fresh,  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  mountains. 

The  view  from  this  point  was  truly  a 
crowning  one  in  magnificence,  and  I  gaz¬ 
ed  upon  it  with  mute  admiration  and 
pleasure.  The  immense  valley  that 
skirts  the  sea-coast,  a  portion  of  which 
we  had  just  passed  through,  lay  spread 
out  at  our  feet,  covered  with  a  sea  of 
eternal  verdure,  presenting  every  shade 
of  color.  Embosomed  in  it  were  num¬ 
bers  of  bright  lakes,  and  the  tortuous 
windings  of  the  Rio  Santiago  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  be  seen ;  while  still  farther  on, 
toward  the  west,  in  the  dim  distance, 
lay  old  ocean.  Turning  my  gaze  to 
the  far  interior,  mountains  on  mount¬ 
ains  met  my  view,  gradually  receding, 
until  they  were  lost  or  mingled  with  the 
blue  sky;  while  more  prominent  in  the 
foreground  stood,  towering  above  the 
misty  clouds,  Mount  Tepic,  in  whose 
shadow  lay  the  beautiful  valley  and  city 
bearing  its  name.  My  rapt  admiration 
was  interrupted  by  the  conductor,  who 
called  out,  “  Vamonos .”  I  mounted  on 
the  outside  with  the  driver  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  view,  and  we  were  again  in  full  gallop, 
rolling  over  a  beautiful  undulating  road, 
through  an  open,  picturesque  country. 
The  rice  and  barley  fields  looked  fresh 
and  green,  while  the  plantain  and  orange 
groves  and  coffee  orchards  gave  to  the 
scene  a  tropical  appearance.  As  we  near¬ 
ed  the  city,  the  country  seemed  to  be  in 
a  better  state  of  cultivation.  The  pretty 
little  rivulets  of  clear,  sweet  water  were 
bridged  over,  and  the  small  thatched 
huts  of  the  natives  were  prettily  embow¬ 
ered  among  the  plantains  and  oranges. 
All  around,  everywhere,  a  mantle  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  various  hues  was  spread  over  plain 
and  bush.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
were  the  various  kinds  of  convolvulus,  or 
morning-glory.  The  near  approach  of 
the  cloud -enveloped  mountain  of  San 
Juan  gave  us  hopes  of  a  speedy  termi- 
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nation  of  our  day’s  journey.  After  pass¬ 
ing  the  large  but  neglected  coffee -plan¬ 
tation  of  La  Fortuna,  which  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  rolling  through  the 
rough  paved  streets  of  Tepic  to  the  Po- 
seda  Bola  de  Oro ,  where  we  arrived  at 
10  a.  m.,  a  little  tired  but  invigorated  by 
our  morning’s  ride. 

Tepic  is  a  larger  city  than  Mazatlan, 
though  the  population  is  less,  as  well  as 
its  commerce.  Some  of  the  houses,  ex¬ 
teriorly,  are  palaces ;  for,  like  all  Span¬ 
ish  American  cities,  the  old  Moorish 
style  of  architecture  is  still  adhered  to. 
The  outside  presents  a  very  plain,  cold 
front  to  the  street;  but  the  inside,  in 
which  there  is  always  a  capacious  court¬ 
yard  ornamented  with  flowers,  has  beau¬ 
tiful  arches,  pillars,  and  immense  corri¬ 
dors,  giving  to  it  an  air  of  comfort  as 
well  as  elegance.  Some  of  these  court¬ 
yards  are  really  handsome  gardens, 
adorned  with  many  varieties  of  rare 
plants  and‘flowers  peculiar  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  exotics,  among  which 
roses  and  japonicas  are  conspicuous. 
Orhnge- trees,  with  their  golden  fruit, 
shade  the  corridors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court -yard  is  generally  a  handsome 
fountain,  which  throws  up  a  jet  of  pure, 
clear  water,  the  very  sight  of  which  is 
refreshing. 

The  climate  of  Tepic  is  everything 
one  could  desire.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  (December),  the  nights  are  cool, 
and  frost  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  never 
severe  enough  to  injure  vegetation,  which 
seems  to  remain  green  the  year  round. 
Sugar-cane  is  grown  successfully  all 
about  Tepic,  and  there  is  a  large  sugar 
factory  in  the  vicinity,  which  not  only 
supplies  Tepic,  but  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  Mexico. 
Rice  is  also  successfully  cultivated,  as 
well  as  barley,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  Plaza,  which 
is  very  handsome,  has  a  fountain  in  the 


centre,  and  is  ornamented  with  fine 
shade -trees  of  mountain  ash  and  the 
orange.  A  beautiful  river  (the  Tepic) 
a  tributary  of  the  Santiago,  flows  near 
the  city.  There  are  also  many  springs  in 
the  vicinity.  A  short  distance  from  the 
city  is  the  large  cotton  factory  of  Bar¬ 
ron  &  Forbes,  where  brown  or  unbleach¬ 
ed  cotton  cloth  is  manufactured,  and 
sold  readily  at  the  establishment  for  a 
good  price.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
this  is  decidedly  a  cotton-growing  coun¬ 
try,  these  enterprising  gentlemen,  in 
consequence  of  its  scarcity,  are  compel¬ 
led  to  import  the  raw  material  from 
Payta  and  other  foreign  ports.  The 
factory  is  a  large,  two -story  building, 
inclosing  a  square  court -yard.  Inside 
this  massive  building  are  the  workshops, 
besides  the  looms  and  spindles,  all  of 
which  are  managed  with  admirable  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  principal  directors  and 
managers  of  this  establishment  are 
Americans.  Everything  is  kept  in  the 
neatest  order  —  no  confusion;  all  work 
in  their  place,  and  the  vast  establish¬ 
ment  moves  like  a  clock.  The  taste 
and  management  exhibited  here  have 
made  Jauga  a  little  paradise,  and  the 
admiration  of  strangers  as  well  as  Te- 
picanos.  The  garden  attached  is  the 
principal  attraction  to  visitors.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  acres,  bordering  the 
bank  of  the  Tepic  River.  A  high  wall 
incloses  the  land  side,  while  upon  the 
river  the  wall  is  just  high  enough  to 
make  a  pleasant  seat,  where  one  can 
watch  the  swift -flowing  current  of  the 
stream.  The  garden  is  tastefully  laid 
off  in  walks,  ornamented  with  a  great 
variety  of  shrubbery,  and  darkly  shaded 
with  tropical  fruit-trees.  Here  we  see 
the  apple  and  peach  growing  side  by 
side  with  the  orange,  the  citron,  the 
mango,  the  aguacate,  the  plantain,  and 
other  tropical  trees.  The  pine -apple 
and  northern  strawberry  flourish  upon 
the  same  ground.  Flowers  of  innumer¬ 
able  varieties,  both  native  and  foreign, 
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and  of  every  hue,  are  arranged  with 
great  taste.  In  the  centre  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  a  fountain,  throwing  a  jet  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  lily.  The 
swift -running  stream,  with  its  artificial 
walled  banks,  borders  more  than  half 
the  garden;  and  to  add  still  more  to 
this  fairy  scene,  there  is  in  the  river  a 
small  island,  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
which  is  walled  up  to  keep  the  bank 
from  washing,  and  is  connected  with  the 
garden  by  a  foot-bridge.  This  fairy 
islet  is  darkly  shaded  with  plantain  and 
coffee -trees,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  their  fruit,  among  the  branches  of 
which  the  birds  sing  “from  morn  till 
dewy  eve.”  They  are  so  tame  as  to 
appear  domesticated.  The  song  of  the 
birds — among  which  are  the  ever-inter¬ 
esting  mocking-birds — together  with  the 
freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
rendered  the  place  pleasant  and  attract¬ 
ive  in  the  highest  degree.  At  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  garden  is  a  small  inclos¬ 
ure,  in  which  is  kept  a  number  of  huge 
terrapins. 

Truly,  Jauga  (pronounced  Howka)  is 
one  of  the  great  features  of  Tepic.  The 
factory  was  commenced  many  years  ago 
by  its  present  owners.  These  wealthy 
and  enterprising  gentlemen  have  made 
it,  what  its  name  implies,  “  The  Garden 
of  Eden.”  The  house  of  Barron  & 
Forbes  is  the  wealthiest  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico.  They  have  another 
princely  establishment  near  the  City  of 
Mexico,  which  I  shall  hereafter  write 
about.  To  return  to  Tepic.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  generally  large  and  commodi¬ 
ous.  There  are  many  retail  shops,  and 
a  few  wholesale  stores  of  European 
goods.  The  population  of  Tepic  is  es¬ 
timated  at  12,000.  There  are  but  few 
foreigners,  and  these  are  principally 
German  merchants.  There  are  several 
churches  in  the  city,  and  all  in  full  blast. 
The  large  cathedral  on  the  Plaza  is  a 
very  fine  building.  Feast  days  are  rath¬ 
er  too  frequent  in  this  progressive  age. 


More  than  half  the  time  is  consumed  in 
these  festivals.  But  it  seems  the  lower 
class  of  Mexicans  have  become  so  hab¬ 
ituated  to  them  that  they  could  not  be 
happy  otherwise.  The  Plaza  every  Sun¬ 
day  presents  a  lively  appearance.  The 
native  Indians  and  rancheros  come  in 
from  the  country  to  sell  their  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  various  kinds  of  ware.  '’They 
are  seated  in  rows  upon  the  ground,  en¬ 
tirely  covering  the  large  Plaza,  and  with 
their  peculiar  costume  present  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  picturesque  scene.  At  eight 
o’clock,  when  the  padre  is  taking  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  fronting 
the  Plaza,  the  bell  taps,  and  the  vast 
multitude  cease  talking  and  laughing, 
and  fall  upon  their  knees,  with  their 
faces  toward  the  church.  Then  all  is 
silent  as  death  ;  not  a  word  is  spoken, 
not  a  dog  barks,  or  burro  brays.  At 
the  expiration  of  about  three  minutes, 
the  bell  again  taps,  all  rise,  and  resume 
their  avocations. 

On  feast  days,  as  well  as  on  Sunday, 
church  is  first  attended  to;  then  the 
bull-fight,  cock-fighting,  and  other  bar¬ 
barous  amusements.  The  Church  has 
many  ways  of  getting  money  out  of  the 
poor  people,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  Plaza  is  crowded  with  coun¬ 
try  people,  a  man  —  perhaps  one  of  the 
attaches  of  the  church  —  goes  round 
among  the  crowd,  with  a  crucified  Jesus 
nailed  to  a  cross,  mangled  and  bloody ; 
for  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  feet  of 
this  figure,  each  poor  creature  pays  some¬ 
thing  to  the  man  who  carries  it.  No 
one  that  I  could  see  refused  the  prof¬ 
fered  kiss.  One  would  suppose  that 
where  there  is  so  much  show  of  relig¬ 
ious  devotion  and  fanaticism,  the  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  virtuous  and  honest; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  the  priests,  who 
claim  to  be  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
keep  them  in  ignorance,  and  as  subject 
to  their  command  as  the  veriest  slave. 
Their  own  examples  of  the  basest  im- 
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morality  are  enough  to  make  any  en¬ 
lightened  Catholic  blush  for  his  relig¬ 
ion,  and  in  a  more  civilized  community 
would  never  be  tolerated. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  (for  a 
journal)  on  the  features  of  Tepic,  be¬ 
cause  nature  has  made  it  one  of  the 
most  favored  spots  that  I  have  seen  in 
Mexico.  Everything  that  man  could 
desire  has  been  placed  in  this  beautiful 
valley  for  his  peaceful  enjoyment.  It 
was  once  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
wealthy,  the  charm -spot  of  people  of 
taste  and  refinement.  But,  alas  !  how 
changed !  This  lovely  place  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  savage  cruelty  than 
perhaps  any  other  portion  of  Mexico. 
Revolution  after  revolution,  pronuncia- 
mientos  and  thieves,  have  devastated 
the  city  and  the  ranches  in  the  valley, 
and  either  driven  off  or  killed  the  better 
class  of  the  former  inhabitants.  At  this 
day,  the  roof  of  nearly  every  house  in 
Tepic  is  a  breastwork  or  fortification, 
and  scarcely  a  house  but  what  bears  the 
marks  of  cannon-balls  or  bullets.  The 
pavements  of  the  street  have  been  torn 
up  for  barricades,  and  never  been  re¬ 
placed  ;  the  houses  mutilated  and  ruin¬ 
ed.  We  went  to  see  one  of  these  ruin¬ 
ed  houses.  It  had  been  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  city,  owned  by  a  wealthy  gentle¬ 
man  of  Spanish  origin.  He  and  his  ac¬ 
complished  wife  had  traveled  much  in 
Europe,  where  they  gathered  all  the  re¬ 
fined  taste  which  they  so  well  exhibited 
in  the  building  of  this  once  princely  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  brutal  soldiery  at¬ 
tacked  the  city,  entered  and  sacked  the 
richest  houses  in  it,  and  against  this 
particular  house  they  seemed  to  have  a 
jealous  spite.  The  occupants  fled  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  have  never  return¬ 
ed.  When  we  visited  the  house,  an  old 
Mexican  lady,  who  has  charge  of  it, 
kindly  showed  us  the  entire  premises, 
and  the  devastation  to  the  rich  furniture 


which  lay  in  heaps  in  every  room.  The 
house  is  two  stories,  and,  with  the  side- 
buildings  and  flower-garden,  occupies 
nearly  an  entire  block.  The  floors  of 
all  the  rooms,  as  well  as  of  the  capa¬ 
cious  inner  corridor,  are  of  Italian  mar¬ 
ble.  The  house  was  well  planned  for 
comfort  and  elegance.  We  were  shown 
large  piles  of  the  debris  of  broken  and 
ruined  furniture,  of  the  most  costly  so¬ 
fas,  lounges,  easy-chairs,  marble  tables, 
etageres ,  huge  brass  bedsteads,  marble 
vases;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  articles  which 
taste  and  refinement  had  gathered.  Of 
the  splendid  French  mirrors  nothing  but 
the  frames  were  left.  We  counted  twen¬ 
ty  rosewood  wardrobes  with  their  doors 
broken  in,  and  nearly  as  many  bureaus 
served  in  like  manner ;  nothing  escaped. 
These  barbarous  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  this  house  for  some  days,  and  they 
used  the  doors  and  window -blinds  as 
fuel  to  cook  with,  making  the  fire  against 
the  handsome  finished  walls  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms.  The  fine  library  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  But  there  was  one 
species  of  ornament  they  did  not  touch, 
and  that  was  some  fine  paintings,  said 
to  be  by  the  old  masters.  Superstition 
saved  them,  regarding  them,  doubtless, 
as  saints.  The  furniture  alone  of  this 
house  is  said  to  have  cost  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Other 
first-class  houses  met  with  the  same 
fate,  until  the  ruin  of  the  wealthy  and 
intelligent  portion  of  the  city  was  com¬ 
plete.  And  this  is  Mexican  liberty,  or 
republicanism  !  The  whole  country  has 
met  with  the  same  treatment  by  the  low¬ 
er  class  of  “ Libertads.”  Ab  imo  disce 
omnes. 

Any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  beautiful  land  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  was,  can  not  but  deplore  the  rap¬ 
id  and  sure  degeneracy,  which,  if  not 
checked,  will  make  it  worse  than  the 
Apaches’  country. 
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MARIE. 

It  chanced  that  I,  in  years  gone  by, 
Sought  out  one  day,  I  scarce  know  why, 
The  market  of  Aubette  ; 

And  I  saw  there  a  maiden  fair, 

With  midnight  eyes,  and  golden  hair, 
And  fate  and  I  had  met. 

I  went  again  somehow,  and  then 
I  often  went  —  for  when,  O  when, 

Will  heedless  youth  beware? 

The  sweet  surprise  within  her  eyes, 

As  when  the  morn  lights  up  the  skies, 
Allured  me  unaware. 

Her  timid  glance  did  so  entrance, 

That  I,  beguiled  thereby  perchance, 
Deemed  it  a  mere  caprice  ; 

Ah  well  -  a  -  day  !  how  quickly  may 
We  fritter  golden  hours  away, 

Which  promise  joy  and  peace. 

An  attic  high,  against  the  sky  — 

Affaire  d' amour  —  a  fragile  tie  — 

Two  swallows  neath  the  eaves  ; 
One  hour  ago  I  sought,  and  lo! 

No  birds  were  there  ;  the  one,  I  know 
Has  gone,  the  other  grieves. 

Dear  lost  Marie !  I  would  not  see 
The  heaven  of  love  in  store  for  me, 

But  turned  with  pride  away ; 

So  now  I  weep,  and  sadly  keep 
My  mournful  vigils  o’er  the  sleep 
Of  her  I  spurned  that  day. 

Could  I  forget,  I  would  ;  and  yet 
Remorse  is  keener  than  regret, 

Requiting  pain  with  pain ; 

And  when  the  bells  ring  solemn  knells, 

I  hither  bring  sweet  immortelles ; 

Dead  birds  come  not  again. 
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THE  following  narrative  is  translated  from  a  letter  in  the  Lettrcs  Edifiantcs  et  Curienses  Ecrites  des 
Missions  Etrangercs  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  It  contains  a  chapter  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Rhode  Island  people  which  has  never  before  been  published.  Strange  that,  after  being  buried  so 
long,  it  should  now  be  unearthed  —  that,  after  being  locked  up  in  the  old  French  of  the  original  writer  for 
nearly  130  years,  it  should  be  brought  to  light  for  the  benefit  of  a  succeeding  generation !  Perhaps  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  descendants  of  Captain  Simeon  Potter,  and  of  the  others,  who,  in  “  the  Old 
French  War,”  were  together  in  the  good  ship  Prince  Charles  0/  Lorraine,  “  as  they  sailed — as  they  sailed.” 


Letter  of  Father  Fauque ,  Missionary 

of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  Father - , 

of  the  same  Society ,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  Fort  d'Oya- 
Poc  by  an  English  privateer .* 

At  Cayenne,  the  22d  of  December,  1744. 

My  Reverend  Father: — The  peace 
of  our  Lord  be  with  you !  I  will  make 
you  a  partaker  of  the  greatest  happiness 
I  have  experienced  in  my  life,  by  in¬ 
forming  you  of  the  opportunity  I  had 
of  suffering  something  for  the  glory  of 
God. 

I  returned  to  Oyapoc  on  the  25th  of 
October  last.  Some  days  afterward,  I 
received  at  my  house  Father  d’Autilhac, 
who  had  returned  from  his  mission  to 
Ouanari,  and  Father  d’Huberlant,  who 
is  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Oyapoc  and  Camoppi,  where  he  had  form¬ 
ed  a  new  mission.  Thus  we  found  our¬ 
selves,  three  missionaries  together,  and 
we  were  enj'oying  the  pleasure  of  a  re¬ 
union  so  rare  in  these  countries,  when 
Divine  providence,  to  try  us,  permitted 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  wholly 
unexpected  events  which,  in  one  day, 
destroyed  the  fruit  of  many  years’  labor. 
I  will  relate  it,  with  all  the  attending  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Scarcely  had  war  been  declared  be- 

*The  words  used  by  Father  Fauque  are  “  corsair e 
anglois.”  As  corsaire  may  mean  either  a  privateer 
or  a  pirate,  we  translate  it  by  the  former  word,  thus 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  supposition  that  he  in  - 
tended  to  use  the  milder  term. — Trans. 


tween  France  and  England,  when  the 
English  were  sent  from  North  America 
to  cruise  among  the  islands  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  Cayenne.  They  determined  to 
touch  there,  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
some  vessel,  pillaging  some  dwellings, 
and,  above  all,  of  obtaining  some  news 
of  the  Senau ,  which  was  lost  not  long 
since  near  the  river  Maroni.  Having 
gone  too  far  couth,  and  the  water  giving 
out,  they  approached  Oyapoc,  to  obtain 
some.  We  should  have  been  naturally 
informed  of  it,  either  by  the  Indians,  who 
go  out  frequently  to  hunt  or  fish,  or  by 
the  guard  which  our  commander  had 
prudently  posted  upon  a  mountain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  they 
could  see  to  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  leagues.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Aroiias  Indians,  who  came  from 
Mayacor&  to  Ouanari,  having  been  seiz¬ 
ed  by  the  English,  gave  them  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  little  colony  of  Oyapoc,  of 
which  they  were  ignorant  and  on  which 
they  had  no  designs  when  leaving  their 
own  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sentinels  who  were  on  guard,  and  who 
should  have  been  our  security,  them¬ 
selves  acted  as  guides  to  those  who  sur¬ 
prised  us.  Thus  everything  united  to 
cause  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
pirates.* 

Their  chief  was  Captain  Simeon  Pot¬ 
ter,  a  native  of  New  England,  fitted 
out  to  cruise  with  a  commission  from 
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Williems  Gudene,  Governor  of  Rode- 
lan,*  and  commanding  the  vessel  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine ,  of  ten  cannon, 
twelve  swivel  guns,  and  a  crew  of  sixty- 
two  men.  They  cast  anchor  on  the  6th 
of  November,  and  began  taking  in  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  mountain  d’ Argent.  (This  is 
the  name  of  the  country  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  river 
d’Oyapoc.)  On  the  7th,  their  long-boat, 
returning  to  the  ship,  saw  a  canoe  of  In¬ 
dians,  which  was  coming  from  Cape  Or¬ 
ange.  (This  is  the  cape  which  forms 
the  other  point  of  the  bay.)  The  En¬ 
glish  pursued  them,  frightened  them  by 
a  discharge  of  their  gun,  seized  them, 
and  carried  them  on  shipboard.  The 
next  day,  having  seen  a  fire  during  the 
night  on  another  mountain,  which  is 
called  Mount  Lucas,  they  sent  and  seiz¬ 
ed  two  young  men  who  were  placed 
there  as  sentinels.  They  might  have 
had  time  to  come  and  inform  us,  but 
one  of  them,  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

After  having,  in  this  way,  learned  the 
situation  —  the  force,  and  generally  ev¬ 
erything  which  related  to  the  post  of 
Oyapoc,  they  determined  to  surprise  it. 
They  attempted  the  enterprise  in  the 
night,  between  the  9th  and  10th.  But 
fearing  lest  daylight  might  overtake  them 
before  their  arrival,  they  turned  back 
and  kept  themselves  concealed  during 
all  the  day  of  the  10th.  The  following 
night  they  took  their  measures  better. 
They  arrived  a  little  after  the  setting  of 
the  moon,  and,  guided  by  the  two  young 
Frenchmen,  they  landed  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  fort  of  Oyapoc. 

The  sentinel  at  first  took  them  for  In¬ 


*  Suspecting  that  Rodelan  and  Rhode  Island  were 
similar  enough  in  sound  to  mislead  Father  Fauque, 
we  examined  the  list  of  governors  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  found  that  William  Greene  was  governor  in 
1744-5.  This,  therefore,  was  a  Rhode  Island  priva¬ 
teer.  Father  Fauque  says  Captain  Potter  was  “  Cre¬ 
ole  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre .”  He,  of  course, 
means  he  was  a  native  of  New  England,  and  we 
have  thus  translated  it. — Trans. 


dians  or  Negroes,  who  came  and  went 
at  all  hours  during  the  night.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  them,  but  they  made  no  reply, 
and  he  then  at  once  concluded  they 
were  enemies.  Everyone  woke  up  in 
surprise,  but  the  English  were  within 
the  place  before  any  one  had  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  For  myself,  who 
was  living  outside  the  fort  and  was 
roused  by  the  first  cry  of  the  sentinel, 
having  opened  my  door,  I  saw  them  file 
by  in  great  haste,  and  not  being  myself 
perceived,  I  immediately  ran  to  awaken 
our  fathers. 

So  unexpected  a  surprise,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  dark  night,  the  weakness  of  the 
post,  the  few  soldiers  there  to  defend  it 
(for  there  were  not  at  that  time  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  men),  the  frightful 
shouts  of  a  multitude  which  we  suppos¬ 
ed,  as  was  natural,  more  numerous  than 
it  really  was,  the  vivid  and  terrible  fire 
which  they  kept  up  with  their  guns  and 
pistols,  on  entering  the  place — all  these 
things  induced  each  one,  by  a  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  which  he  was  not  himself  mas¬ 
ter,  to  take  to  flight  and  conceal  himself 
in  the  woods  which  surrounded  us. 
Our  commander,  however,  fired  and 
wounded  in  the  left  arm  the  English 
captain,  a  young  man  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  What  is  singular,  the  captain 
was  the  only  one  wounded  on  either 
side. 

Our  two  missionaries,  however,  who 
had  no  spiritual  charge  at  this  post,  and 
one  of  whom,  through  his  zeal  and  friend¬ 
ship,  wished  to  remain  at  my  place, 
pressed  by  my  solicitations,  took  refuge 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  with  some 
Indians  of  their  attendants  and  all  our 
servants.  For  myself,  I  remained  in 
my  house,  which  was  distant  from  the 
fort  about  a  hundred  yards,  having  re¬ 
solved  to  go  first  to  the  church,  to  con¬ 
sume  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  carry  spiritual  aid  to  the  French, 
supposing  that  some  of  them  had  been 
wounded  there;  as  I  thought,  certainly 
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not  without  reason,  after  having  heard 
so  much  firing  of  guns,  that  our  people 
had  made  some  resistance. 

I  went  out,  therefore,  to  execute  the 
first  of  these  projects,  when  a  Negro 
servant,  who,  through  goodness  of  heart 
and  fidelity  (rare  qualities  among  the 
slaves),  had  remained  with  me,  repre¬ 
sented  to  me  that  I  would  certainly  be 
discovered,  and  they  would  not  fail  to 
fire  at  me,  in  the  first  heat  of  the  con¬ 
test.  I  yielded  to  these  reasons,  and, 
as  I  only  remained  to  render  to  my  flock 
all  the  services  demanded  by  my  minis¬ 
try,  I  felt  scruples  at  uselessly  exposing 
myself,  and  determined  to  wait  until 
break  of  day  to  show  myself. 

You  can  easily  imagine,  my  reverend 
father,  what  a  variety  of  emotions  agi¬ 
tated  me  during  the  remainder  of  that 
night.  The  air  ceaselessly  resounded 
with  cries,  and  shouts,  and  yells,  and 
with  the  discharge  of  guns  and  pistols. 
Presently  I  heard  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  houses  opened,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  overthrown  with  a  great  crash, 
and,  as  I  was  sufficiently  near  to  distin¬ 
guish  perfectly  the  noise  they  made  in 
the  church,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  inward  horror,  in  the  fear  lest  the 
Holy  Sacrament  might  be  profaned.  I 
would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to 
prevent  this  sacrilege,  but  there  was  not 
time.  Nevertheless,  to  hinder  it  by  the 
only  way  which  remained  to  me,  I  in¬ 
wardly  addressed  myself  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  earnestly  prayed  Him  to  guard  His 
adorable  sacrament  from  the  profanation 
which  I  feared.  What  took  place  was 
in  a  way  so  surprising,  that  it  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

During  all  this  tumult,  my  Negro,  who 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  we 
were  running,  and  who  had  not  the  same 
reason  with  myself  for  this  voluntary 
exposure,  frequently  proposed  to  me  to 
take  to  flight.  But  I  was  unable  to  do 
so.  I  knew  too  well  the  obligations  of 
my  office,  and  I  could  only  wait  for  the 


moment  when  it  would  be  in  my  power 
to  go  to  the  fort  and  see  in  what  state 
were  the  French  soldiers,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  I  supposed  to  be  either 
dead  or  wounded.  I  said,  therefore,  to 
the  slave,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  his 
own  master ;  that  I  could  not  force  him 
to  remain  with  me,  but  that,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  should  be  pleased  if  he  did  not 
abandon  me.  I  added,  that  if  he  had 
any  grievous  sin  on  his  conscience,  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  confess  it,  to 
be  prepared  for  any  contingency,  since 
he  was  not  certain  but  what  they  might 
take  away  his  life.  This  conversation 
made  an  impression  on  him,  so  that  he 
recovered  courage  and  remained  firm. 

As  soon  as  day  dawned,  I  ran  to  the 
church,  creeping  through  the  under¬ 
wood,  and,  although  they  had  sentinels 
and  marauders  on  every  side,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  not  to  be  seen.  As  I  en* 
tered  the  sacristy,  which  I  found  open, 
tears  filled  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  cup¬ 
board  for  the  vestments  and  linen,  where 
also  I  kept  the  chali6e  and  the  sacred 
vessels,  broken  open  and  shattered,  and 
many  of  the  vestments  scattered  here 
and  there.  I  went  into  the  choir  of  the 
church,  where  I  saw  the  altar  half  un¬ 
covered  and  the  cloths  thrown  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  heap.  I  examined  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  found  they  had  not  noticed  a 
little  piece  of  cotton  which  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  place  at  the  opening  of  the 
lock,  to  prevent  the  ravers  from  getting 
into  it.  (This  is  an  insect  very  common 
in  the  islands,  which  only  comes  out  at 
night,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  gadfly.) 
I  supposed  that  the  door  was  also  bro¬ 
ken  open,  but,  placing  my  hand  upon  it, 
I  found  that  it  had  not  been  touched. 
Overcome  with  wonder,  and  joy,  and 
thankfulness,  I  took  the  key  which  these 
heretics  had  had  under  their  hands.  I 
opened  it  with  reverence  and  partook  of 
the  sacrament,  very  uncertain  whether 
I  should  ever  again  have  that  blessing; 
for  what  has  not  a  man  of  my  profession 
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to  fear  from  pirates,  and  these  pirates, 
too,  being  English  ? 

After  I  had  thus  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  I  fell  on  my  knees  to  return  thanks, 
and  I  told  my  Negro  to  go  in  the  mean¬ 
while  into  my  chamber,  which  was  near 
at  hand.  He  went  there,  but  in  return¬ 
ing  was  seen  and  arrested  by  a  sailor. 
The  slave  begged  for  mercy,  and  the 
Englishman  did  not  do  him  any  harm. 
I  showed  myself  then  at  the  door  of  the 
sacristy,  and  immediately  saw  that  I  was 
aimed  at.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  surrender;  so  I  came  forward,  and 
we  took  together  the  way  to  the  fort. 
When  we  entered  the  place,  I  saw  every 
face  expressing  the  greatest  joy,  each 
one  congratulating  himself  that  they  had 
captured  a  priest. 

The  first  one  who  approached  me  was 
the  captain  himself.  He  was  a  man 
small  in  stature,  and  not  in  any  respect 
differing  from  the  others  in  dress.  He 
had  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  a  sabre  in 
his  right  hand,  and  two  pistols  in  his 
belt.  As  he  was  acquainted  with  some 
words  of  French,  he  told  me  “that  I 
was  very  welcome ;  that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear,  as  no  one  would  attempt  my 
life.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  M.  de  Lage  de  la 
Landerie,  writer  of  the  king,  and  our 
storekeeper,  having  appeared,  I  asked 
him  in  what  condition  were  our  people, 
and  if  many  of  them  were  killed  or 
wounded.  He  answered  me  that  they 
were  not;  that  of  our  soldiers  he  had 
seen  only  the  sergeant  and  one  senti¬ 
nel,  and  that  on  neither  side  was  any 
one  wounded  but  the  English  captain 
alone,  in  whose  power  we  now  were.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  our  com¬ 
mander,  the  officers,  and  their  soldiers 
had  sufficient  time  to  escape;  and,  as 
by  this  fact  the  reasons  which  had  in¬ 
duced  me  to  remain  no  longer  existed, 
and  as  my  personal  ministry  was  not 
necessary,  I  should  have  much  prefer¬ 
red  being  at  liberty,  and,  could  I  have 


done  so,  would  have  retreated.  But  I 
could  not  longer  dream  of  that ;  and  at 
that  very  moment,  two  of  our  soldiers, 
who  were  found  concealed,  were  seized, 
and  increased  the  number  of  our  pris¬ 
oners. 

At  length,  dinner-time  came.  I  was 
invited,  but  I  certainly  had  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  eat.  I  knew  that  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  two  missionary  fathers 
were  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  without 
clothes,  food,  or  aid.  I  had  no  news  of 
them,  nor  was  I  able  to  procure  any. 
This  reflection  overwhelmed  me;  it  was 
necessary,  however,  to  accept  their  re¬ 
peated  invitations,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  sincere. 

Scarcely  had  the  meal  commenced, 
when  I  saw  arriving  the  first  plunder 
they  had  made  at  my  house.  It  was 
natural  that  I  should  be  moved.  In¬ 
deed,  I  showed  it,  so  that  the  captain 
said  to  me,  as  an  excuse  for  himself, 
that  the  King  of  France  had  first  declar¬ 
ed  war  against  the  King  of  England, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
French  had  already  taken,  pillaged,  and 
burned  an  English  post  named  Campo, 
near  Cape  Breton,  and  that  several  per¬ 
sons,  including  children,  had  been  smoth¬ 
ered  in  the  flames. 

I  answered  him,  that,  without  wishing 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  our  respective  kings  being  to¬ 
day  at  war,  I  did  not  take  it  amiss ;  but 
•was  only  surprised  that  he  should  have 
come  to  attack  Oyapoc,  which  was  not 
worth  the  trouble.  He  replied  that  he 
himself  exceedingly  regretted  having 
come  here,  as  this  delay  might  cause 
him  to  miss  two  merchant  vessels  rich¬ 
ly  loaded,  which  were  on  the  point  of 
sailing  from  the  harbor  of  Cayenne.  I 
then  said  to  him,  that,  since  he  saw  for 
himself  how  inconsiderable  was  this 
post,  and  that  he  had  scarcely  anything 
to  gain  from  it,  I  prayed  him  to  accept 
a  reasonable  ransom,  for  my  church, 
myself,  my  Negro,  and  everything  be- 
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longing  to  me.  This  proposition  was 
reasonable,  but  was,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
jected.  He  wished  that  I  should  treat 
with  him  for  the  fort  and  all  its  depend¬ 
encies.  But  I  bade  him  observe  that 
this  was  not  a  fit  proposition  to  make  to 
a  simple  priest;  that,  besides,  the  court 
of  France  had  so  little  regard  for  the 
post,  that  recent  news  from  Paris  had 
apprised  us  that  it  would  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  practicable.  “Well,”  said 
he,  in  a  spiteful  way,  “since  you  do  not 
wish  to  entertain  my  proposition,  we 
must  continue  our  depredations,  and 
make  reprisals  for  all  that  the  French 
have  done  against  us.” 

They  continued,  therefore,  to  trans¬ 
port  from  our  houses  furniture,  clothes, 
provisions,  all  with  a  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion  that  was  remarkable.  What  gave 
me  the  deepest  pain  was  to  see  the  sa¬ 
cred  vessels  in  these  profane  and  sacri¬ 
legious  hands.  I  collected  myself  for  a 
moment,  and,  awakening  all  my  zeal,  I 
told  them  what  reason,  and  faith,  and 
religion  inspired  me  to  say,  in  the  most 
forcible  manner.  With  words  of  per¬ 
suasion  I  mingled  motives  of  fear  for  so 
criminal  a  profanation.  The  example  of 
Balthazar  was  not  forgotten;  and  I  am 
able  to  say  to  you  with  truth,  my  rev¬ 
erend  father,  that  I  saw  many  moved 
and  disposed  to  return  these  articles  to 
me;  but  cupidity  and  avarice  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  on  the  same  day  all  the  silver 
was  packed  up  and  carried  aboard  the 
vessel. 

The  captain,  more  susceptible  of  feel¬ 
ing  than  all  the  others,  as  he  had  always 
seemed  to  me,  told  me  that  he  would 
willingly  yield  to  me  what  he  was  able  to 
return,  but  that  he  had  no  control  over 
the  will  of  the  others  ;  that  all  the  crew 
having  part  in  the  booty,  he  was  not 
able,  as  captain,  to  dispose  of  any  but 
his  own  share ;  but  that  he  would  do  all 
that  was  in  his  power  to  induce  the  oth¬ 
ers  to  agree  to  what  I  proposed.  This 
was,  to  pay  them  at  Cayenne,  or  at  Sur¬ 


inam  (a  Dutch  colony  which  was  not  far 
distant,  and  where,  they  told  me,  they 
wished  to  go),  or  even  in  Europe,  by 
bills  of  exchange,  for  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  the  sacred  vessels.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  obtain  anything. 

Some  time  afterward,  the  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  asked  me,  through  an  interpreter, 
“what  induced  me  to  surrender  myself 
to  them?”  I  replied  to  him,  “that  the 
persuasion  I  was  under  that  some  of  our 
soldiers  had  been  wounded,  had  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  remain  for  their  relief.” 
“And  did  you  not  fear  being  killed?” 
he  added.  “Yes,  without  doubt,”  I 
said;  “but  the  fear  of  death  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  stopping  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  should  discharge  his 
duty.  Every  true  Christian  is  obliged 
to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  commit  a 
sin,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  I 
was  guilty  of  a  very  great  one,  if,  having 
charge  of  souls  in  my  parish,  I  had  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  them  in  their  need. 
You  know,  indeed,”  I  continued — “you 
Protestant  people,  who  pride  yourselves 
so  much  on  reading  the  Scriptures  — 
that  it  is  only  the  hireling  shepherd  who 
flees  before  the  wolf  when  he  attacks 
the  sheep.”  At  this  discourse  they  look¬ 
ed  at  one  another,  and  seemed  to  me  to 
be  entirely  astonished.  This  lesson  is, 
without  doubt,  something  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  their  pretended  Reform¬ 
ation. 

For  myself,  I  was  all  the  while  uncer¬ 
tain  with  regard  to  my  own  fate,  and  I 
saw  well  that  I  had  everything  to  fear 
from  such  people.  I  addressed  myself, 
therefore,  to  the  holy  guardian  angels, 
and  I  began  a  Novetia*  in  their  honor, 
not  doubting  but  they  would  cause  some¬ 
thing  to  turn  to  my  advantage.  I  pray¬ 
ed  them  to  assist  me  in  this  difficult 
emergency  in  which  I  found  myself ;  and 
I  should  say  here,  to  give  a  higher  sanc¬ 
tion  to  this  devotion,  so  well  known  and 

*A  series  of  devotions  extending  through  nine 
days. — Trans. 
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so  established  in  the  usage  of  the  Church, 
what  I  have  recognized  in  my  own  par¬ 
ticular  case,  that  I  have  received  each 
day  the  signal  blessings  of  God,  through 
the  intercession  of  these  heavenly  spir¬ 
its. 

However,  as  soon  as  night  approach¬ 
ed —  that  is  to  say,  toward  six  o’clock, 
for  that  is  the  time  at  which  the  sun  sets 
here  during  the  whole  year  —  the  En¬ 
glish  drum  commenced  beating.  They 
assembled  on  the  Place,  and  posted  their 
sentinels  on  all  sides.  That  being  done, 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  as  long  as  the  night 
lasted,  did  not  cease  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  For  myself,  I  was  constantly  vis¬ 
ited  in  my  hammock,  since  they  feared, 
without  doubt,  that  I  would  try  to  es¬ 
cape.  In  this  they  were  mistaken,  for 
two  reasons  detained  me.  The  first 
was,  that  I  had  given  them  my  parole, 
by  which  I  had  again  constituted  myself 
their  prisoner,  and  I  could  not  go  out  of 
their  hands  except  by  means  of  exchange 
or  by  ransom.  The  second  was,  that  as 
long  as  I  remained  with  them,  I  had 
some  slight  hope  that  I  might  recover 
the  sacred  vessels,  or  at  least  the  vest¬ 
ments  and  other  furniture  of  my  church. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  pillage  re¬ 
commenced,  with  the  same  confusion 
and  the  same  disorder  as  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Each  carried  to  the  fort  whatever 
happened  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and 
threw  it  down  in  a  pile.  One  arrived 
wearing  an  old  cassock,  another  in  a 
woman’s  petticoat,  a  third  with  the  crown 
of  a  bonnet  on  his  head.  It  was  the 
same  with  those  who  guarded  the  booty. 
They  searched  in  the  heap  of  clothes, 
and  when  they  found  anything  which 
suited  their  fancy — as  a  peruke,  a  laced 
chapeau ,  or  a  dress  —  they  immediately 
put  it  on  and  made  three  or  four  turns 
through  the  room  with  great  satisfaction; 
after  which  they  resumed  their  fantasti¬ 
cal  rags.  They  were  like  a  band  of  mon¬ 
keys  or  of  savages,  who  had  never  been 
away  from  the  depths  of  the  forest.  A 


parasol  or  a  mirror,  the  smallest  article 
of  furniture  a  little  showy,  excited  their 
admiration.  This  did  not  surprise  me 
when  I  learned  that  they  had  scarcely 
any  communication  with  Europe,  and 
that  Rodelan  was  a  kind  of  little  repub¬ 
lic,  which  did  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
King  of  England,  which  elected  its  own 
governor  every  year,  and  which  had  not 
even  any  silver  money,  but  only  notes 
for  daily  commerce ;  for  this  is  the  im¬ 
pression  I  gained  from  all  they  told  me. 

In  the  evening  the  lieutenant  inform¬ 
ed  himself  of  everything  which  related 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  French  along  the 
river — how  many  there  were  of  them,  at 
what  distances  they  were,  how  many  in¬ 
habitants  each  had,  etc.  Afterward,  he 
took  with  him  ten  men  and  one  of  the 
young  Frenchmen,  who  had  already  serv¬ 
ed  as  guide  to  surprise  us,  and,  after 
having  made  all  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions,  they  set  out  and  went  up  the  riv¬ 
er.  But  they  found  nothing,  or  very  few 
articles,  because  the  colonists,  having 
been  warned  by  our  fugitives,  had  plac¬ 
ed  all  their  effects  in  concealment,  and 
particularly  their  Negroes,  who  more 
than  anything  else  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  English.  Finding  themselves 
thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  they 
spent  their  anger  on  the  buildings,  which 
they  burned,  without,  however,  injuring 
the  plantations.  This,  however,  caused 
us  to  suspect  that  they  had  some  inten¬ 
tions  of  returning. 

As  to  those  of  us  who  were  in  the 
fort,  we  spent  this  night  very  much  like 
the  preceding;  the  same  agitations,  the 
same  excesses  on  the  part  of  our  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  same  disquietude  on  our 
part.  The  second  lieutenant,  who  was 
left  in  command,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
me,  fearing,  without  doubt,  that  I  wish¬ 
ed  to  profit  by  the  absence  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  first  lieutenant,  to  make 
my  escape.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  re -assuring  them  on  this  point,  l 
and  could  not  convince  them.  People 
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of  this  kind,  accustomed  to  judge  others 
by  themselves,  are  not  able  to  imagine 
that  an  honorable  man — that  a  priest — 
was  able  and  obliged  to  keep  his  parole 
in  such  a  case. 

When  the  day  dawned,  he  seemed  a 
little  less  uneasy  on  my  account.  To¬ 
ward  eight  o’clock,  they  all  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  table,  and,  after  a  miserable 
repast,  one  of  them  attempted  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  me.  He  put 
many  questions  to  me  about  confession, 
about  the  worship  which  we  gave  to  the 
cross,  to  images,  etc.  “Do  you  confess 
your  parishioners?”  he  presently  asked 
me. 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “whenever  they 
come  to  me;  but  they  do  not  do  so  as 
often  as  they  should,  or  as  I  could  wish 
them,  for  the  zeal  I  have  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  their  souls.” 

“And  do  you  really  think,”  he  added, 
“that  their  sins  are  remitted  as  soon  as 
they  have  declared  them  to  you?” 

“No,  assuredly,”  I  said  to  him;  “a 
mere  confession  is  not  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  this ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  true  sorrow  for  the 
past  and  a  sincere  resolution  for  the 
future ;  without  which  auricular  confes¬ 
sion  will  have  no  efficacy  to  blot  out 
sins.” 

“And  as  to  the  images  and  the  cross,” 
he  replied,  “do  you  think  that  the  prayer 
would  be  equally  efficacious  without  this, 
which  is  the  external  of  religion?” 

“The  prayer  is  good,  without  doubt,” 
I  answered  him,  “but  permit  me  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  yourself,  why  in  fam¬ 
ilies  do  they  preserve  the  portraits  of  a 
father,  a  mother,  or  their  ancestors  ?  Is 
it  not  principally  to  awaken  their  own 
remembrances,  in  thinking  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  have  received  from  them,  and  to 
animate  them  to  follow  their  good  ex¬ 
amples  ?  For  it  is  not  exactly  the  pict¬ 
ure  which  they  honor,  but  it  brings  back 
to  them  all  which  it  represents.  In  the 
same  manner,  you  need  not  imagine  that 
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we  Roman  Catholics  adore  the  wood  or 
the  brass,  but  we  use  it  to  nourish,  so 
to  say,  our  devotion.  For  how  could  a 
reasonable  being  remain  unaffected  while 
beholding  the  figure  of  a  God  dying  on 
the  cross  for  His  love  to  us  ?  What  ef¬ 
fect  may  not  be  produced  on  the  soul 
and  the  heart  by  the  image  of  a  martyr 
who  is  giving  his  life  for  Jesus  Christ?” 

“  O,  I  do  not  understand  it  so,”  said 
the  Englishman  to  me,  and  I  well  knew, 
from  his  manner,  that  their  ministers  de¬ 
ceive  them,  in  telling  them  that  the  Pa¬ 
pists,  as  they  call  us,  superstitiously  rev¬ 
erence  and  adore  the  cross  and  the  im¬ 
ages,  valuing  them  for  themselves. 

I  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return 
of  those  who  had  been  to  visit  the  dwell¬ 
ings,  when  they  came  to  me  to  say,  that 
it  was  necessary  I  should  go  on  board 
the  ship,  as  Captain  Potter  wished  to 
see  me  and  speak  with  me.  I  had  done 
everything  in  my  power,  by  urging,  so¬ 
liciting,  and  representing,  as  earnestly 
as  I  was  able,  all  the  reasons  I  had  for 
not  embarking  so  soon.  But  I  could 
gain  nothing,  and  I  was  obliged  to  obey 
in  spite  of  myself.  The  commander  of 
the  party  on  shore,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  others,  was  the  second  lieutenant, 
when  I  came  to  speak  to  him  on  this 
point,  taking  hold  of  his  tongue  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  making  a 
semblance  of  piercing  or  cutting  it,  gave 
me  to  understand  that  if  I  said  any 
more,  I  might  expect  bad  treatment.  I 
had  reason  to  think  that  he  was  annoy¬ 
ed  at  the  strong  and  pathetic  address  I 
had  made  with  regard  to  the  profanation 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  and  the 
sacred  vessels. 

We  embarked,  therefore,  toward  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  canoe,  and 
although  the  ship  was  not  much  more 
than  three  leagues  distant  (the  captain 
having  now  caused  it  to  enter  the  river), 
we  nevertheless  only  reached  it  in  about 
eight  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
missness  of  the  rowers,  who  were  con- 
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stantly  drinking.  When  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  I  saw  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  water.  It  had 
indeed  run  aground  on  the  shore,  and 
had  only  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  water. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  great  alarm  to 
me,  for  I  imagined  that  this  might  be 
the  fault  of  my  Negro,  whom  they  had 
selected  as  one  of  the  pilots,  and  I 
thought  that  the  captain  had  sent  to 
seek  me  to  make  me  bear  the  penalty 
which  my  slave  merited,  or  at  least  that 
I  should  perish  with  the  others  in  case 
the  ship  should  be  wrecked.  What  con¬ 
firmed  me  for  some  time  in  this  sad 
supposition,  was  the  little  degree  of  wel¬ 
come  I  received ;  but  I  have  since  been 
informed  that  there  was  no  design  in 
this,  and  that  the  cold  reception  which 
alarmed  me  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  busy  in  working  the  ves¬ 
sel,  to  relieve  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  uncomfortable  position 
in  which  they  were. 

As  soon  as  our  canoe  had  reached 
the  ship,  I  saw  descending  and  coming 
to  me  a  young  man,  who  murdered  the 
French  language  in  some  little  attempt 
to  speak  it,  and  who  took  my  hand,  kiss¬ 
ed  it,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  an 
Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
even  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
he  did  indifferently  well ;  and  he  added, 
that  in  right  of  his  office  as  second  gun¬ 
ner  he  had  a  berth  which  he  wished  to 
give  me,  and  that  if  any  one  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  show  me  the  least 
disrespect,  he  well  knew  how  to  avenge 
it.  This  introduction,  though  shared  in 
by  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  very  drunk, 
did  not  fail  to  tranquilize  me  somewhat. 
He  gave  me  his  hand  to  aid  me  in  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  the  deck  by  means  of  the  ropes. 
Scarcely  had  I  mounted  thither,  when  I 
encountered  my  Negro.  I  asked  him  at 
once,  why  he  caused  the  ship  to  run 
aground,  and  was  re -assured  when  he 
told  me  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  cap¬ 


tain,  who  was  obstinate  in  holding  his 
course  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  al¬ 
though  he  had  repeatedly- told  him  that 
the  channel  ran  near  the  shore.  At  the 
same  time  the  captain  appeared  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  told  me,  with  great 
coldness,  to  go  down  into  the  cabin, 
after  which  he  continued  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  working  the  vessel. 

My  Irishman,  however,  did  not  leave 
me,  but,  sitting  at  the  door,  renewed  his 
protestations  of  good  will,  assuring  me 
always  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  he  wished  to  confess  before  I  left 
the  ship,  that  he  had  formerly  received 
the  sacrament,  etc.  And  as  in  all  his 
conversation  he  constantly  mingled  in¬ 
vectives  against  the  English  nation,  they 
made  him  leave  me,  forbidding  him  to 
speak  with  me  for  the  future,  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  chastisement.  He  received  this 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  swearing,  bluster¬ 
ing,  and  protesting  that  he  would  speak 
with  me,  in  spite  of  them. 

However,  he  went  away,  and  scarcely 
had  he  gone,  when  another  came,  as 
drunk  as  the  first,  and  like  him,  too,  an 
Irishman.  He  was  the  surgeon,  who  at 
first  addressed  me  with  some  Latin 
words :  Pater ,  misereor.  I  attempted 
to  reply  to  him  in  Latin,  but  I  soon 
found  that  these  words  constituted  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  as  he  was  no  better  acquainted  with 
French,  we  could  hold  no  conversation 
together. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  grew  late,  and  I 
felt  sleepiness  pressing  on  me,  having 
scarcely  closed  my  eyes  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  nights.  I  did  not  know  where  to 
go  to  obtain  a  little  repose.  The  ship 
was  so  careened  over  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  continually  fastened  to  pre¬ 
vent  one’s  self  rolling.  I  wanted  to  lie 
down  in  one  of  the  three  berths,  but  I 
did  not  dare,  for  fear  some  one  would 
immediately  force  me  to  leave  it.  The 
captain  saw  my  embarrassment,  and 
touched  with  the  miserable  figure  we 
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made,  sitting  on  the  chests  —  the  store¬ 
keeper  and  myself— he  told  us  we  could 
lodge  in  the  berth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cabin.  He  even  added,  politely,  that  he 
regretted  not  being  able  to  give  one  to 
each,  but  his  ship  was  too  small  to  do 
so.  I  very  willingly  accepted  his  offer, 
and  we  aranged  for  ourselves,  as  well  as 
we  could,  on  a  pile  of  rags. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disquietudes 
of  my  situation,  I  was  drowsy  from  wea¬ 
riness,  and  during  the  night  slept  half 
the  time.  Being  half  the  time  awake,  I 
perceived  that  the  vessel  had  begun 
moving.  It  insensibly  floated,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  afterward  settling  down 
again  they  drove  two  yard-arms  into  the 
mud,  one  on  each  side,  which  should 
hold  the  hull  of  the  vessel  in  equilibrium. 

As  soon  as  day  came,  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  some  nourishment,  I  had 
a  new  source  of  torment,  for  the  water 
was  so  offensive  that  I  was  not  able  even 
to  taste  it.  The  Indians  and  Negroes, 
who  certainly  are  not  at  all  fastidious, 
preferred  to  drink  the  water  of  the  river, 
however  muddy  and  brackish  it  may  be. 
I  inquired  therefore  of  the  captain,  why 
he  did  not  procure  other  water,  since 
very  near  this  was  a  spring  to  which  I 
was  accustomed  to  send  to  procure  the 
water  I  used  at  the  fort.  He  made  no 
reply,  thinking  perhaps  that  I  wished  to 
lead  him  into  some  ambush.  But  af¬ 
ter  having  thoroughly  questioned  the 
French,  the  Negroes,  and  the  Indians 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  the  long-boat  to  land, 
with  my  slave.  It  made  many  trips  dur¬ 
ing  that  and  the  following  days,  so  that 
we  all  had  the  pleasure  of  having  good 
water,  although  many  scarcely  used  it, 
preferring  the  wine  and  rum,  which  they 
had  on  the  deck  at  will. 

I  ought,  however,  to  say  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  captain,  that  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  sober.  He  even  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  the  pain  he  felt  at  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  his  crew,  to  whom,  according 


to  the  custom  of  these  privateers,  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  an  abundance  of  liber¬ 
ty.  He  made  me,  afterward,  a  disclos¬ 
ure  which  was  sufficiently  pleasant. 

“Monsieur,”  he  said  to  me,  “do  you 
know  that  to-morrow,  being  the  fifth 
of  November,  according  to  our  method 
of  computation”  [for  we  French  people 
count  it  to  be  the  fifteenth]  “the  English 
have  a  great  festival  ?  ” 

“And  what  is  the  festival?”  I  asked 
him. 

“We  burn  the  Pope,”  he  answered, 
laughing. 

“Explain  to  me,”  I  said — “what  is 
this  ceremony?” 

“They  dress  up  in  a  burlesque  style,” 
he  said,  “a  kind  of  ridiculous  figure, 
which  they  call  the  Pope,  and  which 
they  afterward  burn,  while  singing  some 
ballads,  and  all  this  is  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  day  when  the  Court  of  Rome 
separated  England  from  its  communion.* 
To-morrow,”  he  continued,  “our  people 
who  are  on  shore  will  perform  this  cer¬ 
emony  at  the  fort.” 

After  awhile,  he  caused  his  pennon 
and  flag  to  be  hoisted.  The  sailors 
manned  the  yard-arms,  the  drum  was 
beaten,  they  fired  the  cannon,  and  all 
shouted,  five  times,  “Long  live  the 
King!”  This  having  been  done,  he 
called  one  of  the  sailors,  who,  to  the 
great  delight  of  those  who  understood 
his  language,  chanted  a  very  long  bal¬ 
lad,  which  I  judged  to  be  the  recital  of 
all  this  unworthy  story.  You  see  in  this, 
my  reverend  father,  an  instance  which 
fully  confirms  what  all  the  world  knew 

♦Either  Captain  Potter  or  Father  Fauque,  in  this 
statement,  makes  a  mistake.  On  November  5th,  in 
England,  they  celebrate  their  escape  from  the  “  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot.”  There  is  in  the  Prayer-book,  “A  Form 
of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving,”  which  is  to  be  used  on 
that  day,  “for  the  happy  deliverance  of  King  James 
I.  and  the  Three  Estates  of  England,  from  the  most  trai¬ 
torous  and  blood  -  intended  massacre  by  Gunpowder ; 
and  also  for  the  happy  arrival  of  His  Majesty  King 
William  on  this  day,  for  the  deliverance  of  our 
church  and  nation.”  The  common  people  call  it 
“  Guy  Fawkes’  Day.” 
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before,  that  heresy  always  pushes  to  an 
extreme  its  animosity  against  the  visible 
Head  of  the  Church. 

During  the  night  a  large  boat  came  to 
us,  manned  by  rowers.  The  captain, 
who  was  always  on  his  guard,  and  who 
was  not  able  to  lay  aside  the  idea  that 
our  people  were  seeking  to  surprise  him, 
caused  them  immediately  to  clear  the 
decks.  They  at  once  fired  their  swivel 
gun,  but  the  boat  having  made  its  sig¬ 
nal,  all  was  again  quiet.  It  was  the 
lieutenant  who  had  been  to  plunder  the 
dwellings  along  the  river.  He  reported 
that  he  had  only  visited  two  or  three 
plantations,  which  he  had  found  entirely 
deserted.  He  added  that  he  was  going 
to  ascend  the  river  again,  to  consign 
everything  to  the  flames.  In  fact,  after 
having  supped  and  had  sufficient  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  principal,  he  departed 
again.  I  asked  permission  to  go  with 
him  as  far  as  the  fort,  to  look  for  my 
papers,  but  it  was  refused  me.  How¬ 
ever,  to  soften  a  little  the  pain  which 
this  denial  gave  me,  Captain  Potter 
promised  that  he  himself  would  go  thith¬ 
er  with  me.  I  therefore  summoned  up 
my  patience,  and  endeavored,  by  a  little 
sleep,  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  preceding 
night;  but  it  was  useless.  The  noise, 
the  confusion,  and  the  bad  smells  did 
not  allow  me  to  close  my  eyes. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  waited  to  see 
some  religious  service,  for  up  to  this 
time  I  had  not  recognized  any  mark  of 
Christianity ;  but  everything  went  on  as 
usual,  so  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
showing  my  surprise.  The  captain  told 
me,  “that  in  their  sect  each  one  wor¬ 
shiped  God  in  his  own  way;  that  they 
had  among  them,  as  elsewhere,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  that  ‘  he  who  acted  right 
would  be  approved.’  ”  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  out  of  his  chest  a  book  of 
devotion,  and  I  noticed  that  during  this 
day  and  the  following  Sunday  he  occa¬ 
sionally  looked  at  it.  As  he  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable,  I 


took  pains,  from  time  to  time,  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  my  conversation  some  word 
of  controversy  or  of  morality,  which  he 
received  very  well,  having  explained  to 
him  by  the  interpreters  what  he  did  not 
himself  understand.  He  even  told  me 
one  day,  “that  he  did  not  wish  longer 
to  pursue  the  business  of  privateering ; 
that  God  might  to-day  give  him  proper¬ 
ty  which  perhaps  might  shortly  be  taken 
away  from  him  by  others ;  that  he  was 
well  aware  he  should  take  nothing  away 
with  him,  in  dying ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
should  not  expect  to  find  more  piety  in 
a  French  or  even  in  a  Spanish  privateer 
than  I  saw  in  his  ship,  because  these 
sorts  of  armaments  were  scarcely  com¬ 
patible  with  the  exercises  of  devotion.” 
I  confess  to  you,  my  reverend  father, 
that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  such  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  mouth  of  an  American 
Huguenot ;  for  everyone  knows  how  en¬ 
tirely  this  part  of  the  world  is  removed 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  everything 
which  can  lead  to  it.  I  have  often  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  pray  the  Lord  for  light, 
and  that  He  would  not  allow  him  to  die 
in  the  darkness  of  heresy,  in  .which  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  and 
brought  up. 

As  the  boats  were  constantly  going 
and  coming,  from  the  shore  to  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore, 
transporting  the  pillage,  one  came  that 
very  evening  bringing  a  French  soldier 
and  five  Indians.  He  was  one  of  our 
soldiers  who,  fifteen  days  before,  had 
been  to  seek  the  Indians  to  engage 
them  to  work,  and  not  knowing  that  the 
English  were  masters  of  the  fort,  had  run 
into  their  hands.  I  represented  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Potter,  that  as  the  Indians  were  free 
among  us,  he  neither  ought  to  nor  could 
take  them  prisoners,  particularly  as  they 
had  not  been  found  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  But  he  answered  me,  “that  this 
kind  of  people  were  used  for  slaves  in 
Rodelan,  and  that  he  should  take  them 
thither  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  say.” 
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He  has  in  fact  carried  them  away  with 
the  Aroiias  whom  he  had  first  captured 
in  the  Bay  of  Oyapoc.  Perhaps  he  has 
a  fancy  to  return  to  this  country,  and 
intends  to  use  these  miserable  beings  in 
making  his  descent  on  the  coast;  or, 
perhaps  he  will  release  them  at  Surinam. 

I  had,  nevertheless,  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  reminded  him  of  the  promise  he 
had  made  that  he  would  take  me  on 
shore;  but  he  was  not  then  able  to  do 
anything,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  fair  words,  so  that  I  des¬ 
paired  of  ever  again  visiting  my  old 
home.  On  Tuesday,  however,  he  came 
to  me  to  say,  that  if  I  wished  to  go  to  the 
fort,  he  would  take  me.  I  most  willing¬ 
ly  accepted  the  offer,  but  before  I  em¬ 
barked,  he  strongly  recommended  to  me 
not  to  attempt  flight,  because,  he  assur¬ 
ed  me,  I  would  be  stopped  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  gun.  I  re -assured  him  on 
that  point,  and  we  set  out. 

The  commander  of  the  boat  was  the 
second  lieutenant,  the  same  who  had 
threatened  to  cut  my  tongue,  and  as  I 
complained  to  the  captain,  who  had  with¬ 
out  doubt  spoken  to  him  about  it,  he 
made  the  strongest  apologies  on  that 
point  to  me  while  on  the  way,  and  show¬ 
ed  me  a  thousand  acts  of  politeness. 

Before  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  it  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  I  saw  all  those  who  were  guarding 
the  fort  come  to  the  landing,  some  with 
guns  and  others  with  swords,  to  receive 
me.  Little  accustomed  to  good  faith, 
perhaps,  they  were  always  afraid  that  I 
should  escape  from  them,  in  spite  of  all 
that  I  was  able  to  say  to  quiet  them  on 
my  account. 

After  we  had  taken  a  little  rest,  I  ask¬ 
ed  to  go  to  my  house,  and  they  conducted 
me  thither  under  a  strong  escort.  I  be¬ 
gan  by  first  visiting  the  church,  to  ena¬ 
ble  me  to  see  for  the  last  time  what  was 
its  condition.  As  I  was  not  able  to  re¬ 
strain  my  tears  and  sighs,  on  seeing  the 
altars  overturned,  the  pictures  torn,  the 


sacred  stones  broken  in  pieces  and  scat¬ 
tered  on  every  side,  the  two  principal 
members  of  the  band  said  to  me,  “that 
they  were  very  sorry  for  all  this  disor¬ 
der;  that  it  was  done  contrary  to  their 
intentions  by  the  sailors,  the  Negroes, 
and  the  Indians,  in  the  excitement  of 
pillage  and  the  heat  of  drunkenness,  and 
that  they  made  their  apologies  to  me  for 
it.”  I  assured  them  “that  it  was  of 
God  principally,  and  first  of  all,  they 
should  ask  pardon  for  such  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  His  temple,  and  that  they  had 
great  reason  to  fear  lest  he  should  avenge 
himself  and  punish  them  as  they  deserv¬ 
ed.”  I  then  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
and  made  a  special  confession  to  God, 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  to  Saint  Joseph, 
in  honor  of  whom  I  had  set  up  these  al¬ 
tars  to  excite  the  devotion  of  my  parish¬ 
ioners;  after  which  I  arose,  and  we 
went  on  to  my  house. 

I  had  five  or  six  persons  around  me, 
who  most  strictly  watched  all  my  steps, 
every  moment,  and,  above  all,  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  I  looked.  I  did  not  then 
understand  the  occasion  of  all  this  at¬ 
tention  on  their  part,  but  I  have  since 
learned  it.  These  good  people,  avari¬ 
cious  to  the  last  extreme,  imagined  that 
I  had  money  concealed,  and  that  when 
I  showed  so  much  anxiety  to  return  to 
shore  it  was  to  see  whether  anyone  had 
discovered  my  treasure.  We  entered 
the  house  then  together,  and  it  was  the 
occasion  of  sincere  sorrow  to  me,  I  must 
confess,  to  see  the  frightful  disorder  in 
which  it  was. 

It  is  now  nearly  seventeen  years  si  ice 
I  came  for  the  first  time  to  Oyapoc  and 
began  to  collect  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  foundation  of  these  Indian  mis¬ 
sions,  foreseeing  that  this  section  of 
country  where  the  savages  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  would  furnish  a  great  career  for 
our  zeal,  and  that  the  parish  of  Oyapoc 
would  become,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse 
of  all  the  other  establishments.  I  had 
not  ceased,  ever  after,  to  be  always 
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making  better  provision,  through  the 
charitable  cares  of  one  of  our  fathers 
who  wished  to  be  my  particular  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Cayenne.  God  has  permit¬ 
ted  that  one  single  day  should  destroy 
the  fruit  of  so  much  labor  and  of  so 
many  years,  that  His  holy  name  might 
be  praised.  What  gave  me  most  con¬ 
cern  was  to  know  that  the  three  mission¬ 
aries  who  remained  in  that  quarter  were 
stripped  of  everything,  without  my  hav¬ 
ing  it  in  my  power  for  the  present  to 
procure  even  the  merest  necessaries, 
notwithstanding  all  the  liberality  and  the 
good  intentions  of  our  superiors. 

At  last,  after  having  gone  rapidly 


through  all  the  small  apartments  which 
were  used  as  lodgings  for  our  fathers, 
when  they  came  to  visit  me,  I  entered 
my  study.  I  found  all  my  books'  and 
papers  on  the  ground,  scattered,  min¬ 
gled  together,  and  half  torn  to  pieces. 
I  took  what  I  could,  but  as  they  pressed 
me  to  finish,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  fort. 

In  a  few  hours  afterward  those  arrived 
who  had  been  to  plunder  the  dwellings, 
and  after  being  a  little  refreshed,  they 
continued  their  route  to  the  ship,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  what  they  had  pillaged, 
which,  by  their  own  acknowledgment  and 
to  their  great  regret,  was  inconsiderable. 


“IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN/ 


I  WAS  horribly  lonesome.  What 
could  I  do  with  myself?  It  is  only 
about  Christmas  time  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  my  individuality  hangs  heavi¬ 
ly  upon  me ;  my  business  engrosses  me 
for  the  most  part ;  for  I  had  been  more 
successful  in  money  matters  than  in  any 
other  interest  in  life.  But  now  the  holi¬ 
days  were  here.  Everything  in  my  neat 
chambers  was  orderly  and  comfortable, 
and  I  had  a  real  satisfaction  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  belonged  to  me.  But  how 
lonesome  they  were!  A  fellow  just 
passed  my  window  with  a  covered  bas¬ 
ket  on  one  arm,  and  on  the  other  a  hap¬ 
py -looking  woman  chattering  gaily  as 
she  walked.  Well,  I  might  have  had  a 
wife,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Charley’s 
perfidy — yes,  and  Emma’s  too,  for  I 
suppose  she  was  as  much  to  blame  as 
he  was. 

I  wonder  if  either  of  them  were  to 
blame?  Love  goes  where  it  is  sent, 
they  say,  and  I  really  suppose  they  could 
not  help  loving  each  other.  Poor  Em¬ 
ma!  Proud,  splendid  woman;  I  should 
like  to  know  what  her  fate  has  been.  It 


seems  strange  that  I  have  never  heard 
one  word  from  them  since  that  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  on  which  they  eloped.  She 
was  to  have  married  me  before  another 
Christmas ;  but  Charley  was  younger 
and  handsomer  than  I,  and  there  were 
such  brilliant  indications  of  genius  about 
him.  Strange  that  they  have  not  been 
realized ;  and  surely  they  have  not,  or  I 
should  have  heard.  O,  if  I  could  only 
see  them  again !  I  had  forgiven  them 
both  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year,  in  my  anxiety  about  them  ;  for  how 
could  I  forget  the  charge  of  my  dying 
mother:  “Take  him,  Paul,”  she  said; 
“be  good,  and  tender,  and  true  to  him, 
all  the  days  of  your  life.  No  matter 
with  what  ingratitude  he  may  repay  your 
kindness  —  forgive  him  not  only  seven 
times,  but  seventy  times  seven.  Be  to 
him  more  than  a  brother,  my  trusted 
child  ;  fill  my  vacant  place  for  him.  Say 
to  yourself — it  will  be  true — there  is  no 
crime  on  earth  that  would  cause  my 
mother  to  cast  one  of  her  children  out. 
The  more  abandoned,  the  more  wretch¬ 
ed  they  become,  the  more  my  affection 
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shall  comfort  and  solace  them ;  until  at 
last,  with  a  patience  that  never  wearies, 
and  a  zeal  that  never  flags,  and  a  love 
whose  strong  wings  bear  all  burdens  up¬ 
ward,  I  will  land  them  within  the  portals 
of  that  eternal  home  where  sin  and  sor¬ 
row  can  come  no  more  forever.” 

And  now  four  years  had  slipped  down 
the  thread  of  time,  each  adding  to  my 
anxiety,  until  I  felt  that  I  would  gladly 
give  all  my  accumulated  wealth  for  the 
sight  of  their  dear  faces  once  more. 

I  will  get  away  from  these  torturing 
thoughts,  I  said ;  I  will  go  out  and  seek 
some  adventure,  praying  my  good  spirit 
to  lead  me  where  I  can  make  a  Christ¬ 
mas  for  somebody,  though  I  may  not 
have  one  for  myself.  I  put  on  my  wraps 
and  started.  The  streets  were  throng¬ 
ed  ;  how  brilliantly  the  lights  shone,  and 
what  an  array  of  Christmas  cheer  they 
illumined.  And  then  to  see  the  toys  — 
O,  if  I  only  had  a  child  to  make  happy 
with  a  gift !  Why,  here  is  a  whole  bevy  of 
ragged  little  urchins,  shivering  around 
a  pastry-cook’s  window.  Now,  good 
spirits,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspire  us  to 
generosity,  I  shall  commit  no  act  of  dis¬ 
interested  benevolence  to-night;  but  I 
will  make  these  youngsters  happy  if  you 
will  grant  me  some  reasonable  recom¬ 
pense.  So  I  called  them  in,  and  bought 
as  they  directed  ;  they  were  so  engross¬ 
ed  and  so  joyful  they  forgot  to  thank  me, 
and  departed  with  arms  full  of  good 
things  for  their  different  homes.  But 
when  they  were  gone,  the  old  lonely 
feeling  returned  to  me,  and  I  thought 
uncomfortably  of  my  bachelor  Christ¬ 
mas  again. 

I  passed  the  next  day  somehow.  I 
gave  a  good  deal  to  the  friendless  little 
ones  on  the  street — God’s  children — still 
holding  firmly  by  my  compact  with  my 
spirit  friends,  and  asking  frankly  for  re¬ 
imbursement.  Why  not?  Have  not  we 
the  promise,  that,  if  we  cast  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  after  many  days  it  will 
return  to  us? 


On  Christmas  morning,  as  I  passed 
out  of  my  door,  I  found  a  child  sitting 
quietly  on  the  step,  eating  a  bunch  of 
raisins.  He  looked  so  hearty  and  so 
comfortable,  though  poorly  clad,  that  at 
first  I  thought  he  must  belong  to  some 
of  my  neighbors.  But  no :  I  had  look¬ 
ed  at  all  of  these  so  longingly  and  so 
tenderly,  I  knew  them  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  my  own.  I  thought  I’d  speak 
to  him. 

“  How  d’u  do,  young  man  ?” 

“Dood  morny,”  he  said  slowly,  in  a 
rich  baby  contralto. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say  next.  No 
matter — he  did.  He  took  a  wet  raisin 
from  out  his  rosy  mouth  and  handed  it 
to  me. 

“Aint  oo  hungry,  poor  man?”  he  said. 

I  declined  his  hospitality,  but  his 
lips  quivered,  and  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

“  O  yes,”  I  said  quickly,  seeing  what 
ailed  him;  “I  would  like  to  have  some 
raisins ;  ”  and  stooped  down  beside  him. 
His  face  cleared  instantly,  and  he  com¬ 
menced  feeding  me — alternately  putting 
one  grape  in  my  mouth  and  one  in  his. 
I  thought  I  was  doing  him  a  favor ;  he 
knew  he  was  doing  me  a  favor,  and  as 
the  grapes  disappeared  began  to  look 
uneasy. 

“Aint  oo  dot  enough?”  he  said. 

“O  no,  not  half  enough  yet.” 

“Es  oo  is  dot  enough,  nowj  dey’ll 
make  oo  sick,”  and  he  actually  put  all 
the  rest — a  good-sized  handful — into  his 
own  mouth.  Well,  it  was  not  fair,  but 
I  reserved  my  opinion  of  his  conduct, 
and  asked  him  his  name. 

“  Dotty,”  he  said. 

“Where  is  your  mother?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“  Where  is  your  father  ?  ” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“  Where  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“Me’s  doin  to  live  with  oo.” 

“With  me?” 

“Es  —  my  mammy  tell’d  me  so.” 
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“Your  mammy  told  you  so?  Where 
is  your  mammy?” 

“Her’s  don’d  off.” 

“What  is  your  mammy’s  name?” 

He  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot, 
mentally  gauging  the  extent  of  my  idiocy, 
and  then  answered  scornfully:  “Mam¬ 
my  named  mammy ;  don’t  oo  know 
dat?” 

“And  she  said  you  were  to  live  with 
me  ?” 

“Es;  her  said  if  me  would,  oo’d  dit 
me  lots  of  pretty  sings.” 

I  felt  like  the  man  who  drew  the  ele¬ 
phant  by  lottery.  “It’s  most  deuced 
cool,”  I  said. 

“Es,  it  awfy  tool,”  said  the  young 
man,  rising;  “ets  do  in  de  house.” 

In  the  house,  and  divested  of  his 
wraps,  he  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he 
had  lived  there  always.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  harness  a  chair  to  the  head 
of  the  lounge  with  an  old  pair  of  sus¬ 
penders,  and  then  to  get  on  himself  and 
commence  driving,  “  talking  horse  ”  most 
uproariously. 

“Get  ape  now,  won’t  oo?  Get  ape! 
Whoa,  Danuary !  Do  long  dere,  won’t 
oo?  Darn  oo  fool.” 

He  was  evidently  all  right ;  but  what 
sort  of  a  fix  was  I  in?  Well,  to  con¬ 
dense  the  matter,  I  gave  him  in  charge 
of  the  landlady,  and  went  out  to  see  if 
I  could  find  his  mother.  It  was  of  no 
use ;  I  advertised  him  in  every  possible 
way.  Nobody  claimed  him,  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  dropped  out  of  the 
clouds  for  my  especial  benefit.  Perhaps 
the  bread  I  had  thrown  upon  the  waters 
had  been  metamorphosed  into  meat,  and 
in  this  shape  had  returned  to  me  sooner 
than  I  expected.  I  would  be  careful 
how  I  made  another  compact  with  my 
spirit  friends.  But  even  yet  it  seemed 
that  they  had  not  fully  recompensed  me 
for  my  kindness  to  the  children  of  the 
past  Christmas. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  with  Dotty 
by  the  fire,  some  six  weeks  after  his 


advent,  when  there  was  a  slight  shuffling 
in  the  hall,  and  soon  a  tiny  rap  upon  my 
door.  I  opened  it,  and  a  little  girl  came 
in  timidly  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 
At  first  the  light  dazzled  her,  but  she 
soon  peered  round  the  table  £nd  espied 
Dotty.  He,  too,  had  seen  her,  and  with 
a  little  scream  he  rushed  toward  her, 
and  then  commenced  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  demonstrations  of  joy  I  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  my  life.  Of  course,  I  was  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  but  they 
did  not  answer  my  questions.  They  did 
not  seem  to  hear  them.  It  was  “O, 
Dotty!”  and  “O,  Lily!”  kiss — kiss  — 
kiss,  and  “Turn  up  to  de  fire,  Lily;  et 
me  shake  de  snow  off  oor  cloak ;  ”  and 
“Where  did  oo  dit  dat  petty  horsey, 
Dotty?”  and  then  more  exclamations 
and  more  kissing.  I  was  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  after  cudgeling  my  brains  to 
an  extent  undreamed  of  in  all  my  previ¬ 
ous  years,  I  gave  it  up  as  hopeless  for 
that  night  at  least,  and  concluded  to 
sleep  on  it  as  soon  as  they  got  done 
kissing.  In  the  succeeding  days  I  found 
out,  partly  by  questioning  and  partly  by 
guessing,  that  these  children  were  twins. 
Who  they  were,  or  what  the  object  in 
palming  them  off  upon  me,  remained  a 
profound  mystery  for  years.  I  will  just 
say,  in  passing,  that  though  a  little  re¬ 
sentful  at  first  at  what  seemed  an  un¬ 
pardonable  liberty  in  thus  forcing  a 
great  responsibility  upon  me;  I  soon  be¬ 
came  not  only  reconciled,  but  infinitely 
happier  than  I  ever  expected  to  be.  My 
darlings  grew  in  grace  and  beauty,  and 
became  the  very  life  of  my  life.  But 
from  the  moment  of  their  entering  my 
house  I  was  haunted  by  a  woman,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  baffled  every 
attempt  to  see  her  plainly.  One  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  as  I  sat  in  my  little  sitting- 
room  with  the  children  at  dinner,  I  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  some  strange  influ¬ 
ence  near  me,  and  glancing  around  I 
saw  her  through  the  open  window,  just 
melting  out  of  sight  in  the  dim  dark- 
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ness.  And  many  times  after  I  caught 
partial  glimpses  of  a  thin,  wasted  form, 
but  never  once  was  I  in  a  position  to 
catch  or  detain  her.  At  last,  moved  by 
compassion  for  what  I  knew  to  be  in 
that  poor  mother’s  heart,  I  posted  an 
advertisement  on  all  the  conspicuous 
places  near  my  dwelling,  which  was 
something  like  this  : 

“If  the  mother  of  Dotty  and  Lily  will 
come  to  me  openly,  she  shall  see  her 
children  without  reserve.  But  in  case 
she  shall  have  reasons  of  her  own  for 
not  coming,  I  would  like  to  let  her  know 
that  he  to  whom  she  gave  them  thanks 
her  with  a  humble  and  happy  heart  for 
her  precious  gift,  and  will  pledge  him¬ 
self  never  to  prove  recreant  to  so  sacred 
a  trust.” 

Now,  so  far  from  this  producing  the 
effect  I  had  desired,  it  seemed  to  banish 
the  mother  entirely  away ;  and  it  was 
nearly  twelve  years  after  the  children 
came  to  me  that  the  next  event  happen¬ 
ed  to  us. 

There  was  an  exhibition  in  Lily’s 
school,  and  she  was  to  have  the  leading 
character  in  some  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance.  She  was  pleased  and  excited 
quite  beyond  her  natural  self.  She 
studied  her  part  with  avidity,  and  with 
the  most  thrilling  and  brilliant  action 
she  rehearsed  it  again  and  again  to  me. 
When  the  night  came,  she  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  character,  exquisitely  dress¬ 
ed  with  court  train  and  jewels.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  out  of  short 
dresses.  Who  was  it  she  reminded  me 
of?  Surely  I  had  known  some  one  at 
some  time  of  my  life  just  like  my  splendid 
darling.  I  listened  to  her  and  watched 
her,  with  what  pride  who  can  tell  ?  until 
the  last  act,  when  the  curtain  falls  upon 
her  in  tableau — with  hands  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  her  tender  eyes  upraised, 
the  whole  wealth  of  her  pale  golden  hair 
falling  in  one  curling  misty  cataract 
down  to  her  waist,  the  innocence  of  an¬ 
gels  radiating  from  her,  and  veiling  her 


girlish  form  with  a  gentle  grace,  so 
wonderfully  pure,  so  tenderly  touching. 
Through  the  happy  tears  that  filled  my 
eyes  I  saw  a  halo  encircle  her  like  a 
rainbow ;  and  then  the  curtain  fell,  and 
I  heard  a  scream  from  some  woman  in 
the  audience.  That  scream  pierced  my 
heart  like  a  knife,  for,  lifted  out  of  my¬ 
self  as  I  was  by  the  intensity  of  my  feel¬ 
ings,  there  came  to  me  a  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  of  all  the  inexplicable  events  of  the 
last  few  years  —  so  full  of  quiet  content 
to  me,  so  full  of  agony  to  others.  In 
vain,  for  some  moments,  I  struggled  to 
penetrate  the  crowd  whence  issued  that 
terrible  cry.  At  last  I  reached  her ; 
pale,  prostrate,  lifeless.  “Stand  back,” 
I  cried,  “she’s  mine!  O  Emma!  Em¬ 
ma!” 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  I  took  her 
to  her  old  home  —  to  the  very  chambers 
she  had  brightened  with  her  presence 
when  a  child.  She  was  faded  and  worn, 
and  old  beyond  her  years.  Her  splen¬ 
did  fragrant  hair,  whose  touch  upon  my 
cheek  and  shoulder  had  once  tuned  my 
pulse  to  the  delicious,  maddening  rhythm 
of  love,  was  now  “half  gray,  half  ruined 
gold.”  She  knew  her  children,  and 
they  brought  her  all  the  long -garnered 
affection  of  their  fresh  young  hearts. 
But  even  that  could  not  save  her.  She 
faded  from  us  daily;  and  at  last,  with 
many  promises  of  re-union  in  that  world 
where  we  hope  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  this,  we  parted. 

“And  O,  thank  God  for  that  older 
fashion  yet  of  immortality!  ”  For  who 
could  live  to  bear  the  ills  of  this  life,  if 
deprived  of  the  one  great  hope  of  a  life 
to  come  ? 

Charley  had  died  before  the  twins 
were  born,  and  poverty  had  pursued  her 
relentlessly  —  bitterly.  O!  if  she  had 
only  come  back  to  the  heart  that  cher¬ 
ished  her!  How  this  thought  tortured 
me,  how  it  wore  upon  me  and  darkened 
my  life  for  years.  And  how  those  lines 
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of  Whittier  rung  their  endless  refrain 
through  my  tortuYed  brain: 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  —  it  might  have  been." 

It  was  years  before  the  remainder  of 
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the  poem  took  root  in  my  heart,  but  at 
last  I  could  say : 

“  O,  well  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  hidden  from  human  eyes ; 

And  in  the  hereafter  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away.” 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


IN  a  short  paper,  under  the  title  of 
“Our  Common  Schools  —  How  to 
Improve  Them,”  the  writer  tried  to  show 
how  the  profession  of  teaching,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  country  districts,  could  be  made 
more  respected  and  useful,  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  teacher  more  satisfying,  by 
providing  a  residence,  as  churches  pro¬ 
vide  a  parsonage.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  the  needs  of  country  schools 
more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
more  important  in  its  results.  Every 
one  of  these  schools  could  become  the 
nucleus  of  an  industrial  school,  in  which 
the  various  mechanical  trades  could  be 
taught,  and  also  that  most  important  of 
all  pursuits,  agriculture.  In  Europe, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  agricultural  schools  are  consid¬ 
ered  a  necessity.  Here  they  are  still 
more  needful.  We  have  such  a  variety 
of  soil  and  climate,  that  it  is  only  after 
numerous  experiments  we  can  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  cultivation  of  any  crop. 
Crops  that  would  be  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  are  often  totally  neglected,  because 
the  farmer  knows  nothing  about  them. 
One  or  two  instances  will  be  enough  to 
show  the  truth  of  this.  Flaxseed  was 
for  a  long  time  imported  into  California 
at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  pound,  while  it 
could  be  raised  here  at  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  pound.  Experienced  cultivators  of 
tobacco  say  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  the  profit  arising  per  acre  from 
this  crop  is  at  least  ten  times  that  of 


wheat.  Yet,  for  twenty  years,  farmers, 
owing  to  their  ignorance,  wore  out  their 
lands  by  raising  wheat  year  after  year, 
while  tobacco,  which  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  profit,  but  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  greater  number  of  men, 
received,  and  still  receives,  but  little  at¬ 
tention. 

The  farmers  of  California,  though  en¬ 
terprising  enough  in  a  certain  way,  are 
not  qualified,  by  either  education  or  hab¬ 
it,  to  make  the  discoveries,  or  to  try  the 
experiments,  that  are  best  adapted  to 
develop  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  State.  Many  of  them  lived  on  a 
farm,  for  the  first  time,  only  when  they 
began  its  cultivation  here.  Others  for 
several  years  followed  the  occupation  of 
mining;  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
recklessness  and  extravagance  which 
characterized  their  mining  operations 
adheres  to  them  still.  That  farming 
should,  in  the  face  of  so  many  disad¬ 
vantages,  prove  remunerative,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

To  counterbalance  the  evils  arising 
from  these  causes,  there  should  be  as 
many  industrial  schools  as  possible  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  a  department  of  agriculture  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State  University;  but 
in  this  matter  it  is  no  more  able  to  do 
the  requisite  work  than  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  itself  is  able  to  do  the  work  of 
the  common  country  schools.  It  would 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  wish  to  pay  for  their 
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education  by  their  labor  in  the  field ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  experiments  tried 
in  Alameda  County  would  not  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  similar  results  in  either  San  Di¬ 
ego  or  Siskiyou. 

At  present,  we  want  schools  of  prac¬ 
tice  rather  than  of  theory;  schools  in 
which  the  students  could  learn  to  direct 
and  perform  the  manual  operations  of  a 
farm  rather  than  to  speak  learnedly  of 
them.  The  agriculturist  wants  first  to 
learn  results,  and  afterward  the  cause  of 
these  results.  In  connection  with  every 
science  we  have  had  theories,  at  first 
generally  believed  in,  but  which  after 
some  time  became  untenable.  During 
the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  these  theo¬ 
ries  facts  were  accumulating,  and  it  was 
only  from  a  correct  and  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  the  true  the¬ 
ories  came,  at  length,  to  be  deduced. 
As  with  other  sciences,  so  it  is  with  ag¬ 
riculture.  We  must,  before  we  make 
further  progress,  try  experiments  and 
observe  results;  and,  fortunately,  this 
does  not  require  a  vast  amount  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge.  To  test  the  respect¬ 
ive  merits  of  Cotswold  and  merino  sheep; 
of  Alderney  and  Durham  cows;  of  mules, 
horses,  or  oxen,  as  beasts  of  burden,  the 
managers  of  the  industrial  schools  must 
not,  as  many  suppose,  be  skilled  in  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  To  test  the  respect¬ 
ive  merits  of  various  trees  for  purposes 
of  shade,  fuel,  or  timber,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  know  the  botanical  name 
of  any  of  them.  He  could  draw  valua¬ 
ble  conclusions  fron^his  experiments  in 
subsoil  plowing,  in  rotation  of  crops,  in 
drainage,  and  irrigation,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  what  is  known  as  a  scientific 
education.  In  short,  no  one  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  any  department  of  which  he 
possessed  only  a  theoretic  knowledge ; 
while  moderate  success  always,  and  un¬ 
usual  success  often,  attends  practical 
knowledge. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  parents 
say  that  they  learned  more  in  three 


months’  schooling  than  their  children  do 
now  in  eight  months’.  This  assertion  is 
not  wholly  without  foundation.  In  their 
time  the  studies  were  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  branches.  Read¬ 
ing,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar  engaged  all  their  time.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  the  school-boy  of  to-day 
has  so  many  other  studies  to  attend  to, 
that  he  can  give  no  more  attention  to 
arithmetic  in  a  course  of  eight  months 
than  his  father  gave  in  three.  His  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  other  branches  is  not  seen 
by  the  parents,  for  in  truth  there  is  but 
little  to  see.  He  can,  for  instance,  tell 
the  population  of  some  remote  town  in 
Asia,  of  which  his  parents  never  heard, 
and  which  he  will  forget  after  being  a 
few  months  from  school.  When  we 
consider  that  the  pupil  obtained  his  in¬ 
formation  from  his  geography,  that  the 
compilers  of  the  geography  obtained 
theirs  from  some  traveler  who  “esti¬ 
mated”  it,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  the 
uselessness  of  the  knowledge  thus  ac¬ 
quired.  And  yet  half  of  the  pupil’s  time 
is  spent  in  learning  something  of  no 
more  practical  value.  Some  will  say, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  the  student  must 
not  devote  all  his  time  to  the  acquisition 
of  practical  knowledge,  but  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  those  branches  which  serve  to 
develop  the  intellectual  faculties.  While 
admitting  the  truth  of  this,  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  to  say  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  equally  well  developed 
by  those  studies  that  will  assist  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  obtaining  his  bread  and  butter. 
A  student  at  the  country  school  spends 
an  hour  a  day  in  learning  botany  from 
a  text-book.  Let  another  of  equal  ca¬ 
pacity  and  diligence  attend  an  industrial 
school,  in  which  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
plants  for  one  hour  daily  in  the  field  or 
garden.  After  a  few  years  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  two  such  students  will  be  very 
different.  But  which  one,  on  leaving 
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school,  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  re¬ 
munerative  employment?  Which  one 
is  more  liable  to  become  a  “hoodlum,” 
gambler,  or  politician  ?  Which  one  is 
more  liable  to  become  a  burden  rather 
than  a  support  to  the  State  ?  Which  of 
them  has  obtained  his  education  at  the 
least  expense  ? 

If  the  ability  to  repeat  “words  of 
learned  length  and  thundering  sound” 
were  profitable,  then  the  text -book  stu¬ 
dent  would  have  the  advantage.  He 
can  tell  you  that,  according  to  the  Lin- 
naean  system  of  botany,  wheat  belongs 
to  the  class  called  triandria.  The  prac¬ 
tical  student  never  heard  of  triandria ; 
but  he  knows  what  kind  of  soil  is  best 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  wfrat  dis¬ 
eases  it  is  subject  to,  when  and  how  to 
sow  it,  and  the  profit  per  acre  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  culture.  The  text -book 
student  can  tell  you  that  the  plum,  peach, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  class  called  icosan- 
dria.  The  practical  student  is  quite  ig¬ 
norant  in  this  respect;  but  he  can  turn 
a  piece  of  ground,  on  which  the  text-book 
student  would  starve,  into  a  fruitful  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard,  profitable  to  own  and 
delightful  to  see. 

In  the  vicinity  of  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  school  we  find  the  workshops  of 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  shoemak¬ 
ers,  patronized  by  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers.  The  school  trustees  should  hire 
these  mechanics,  erect  their  shops  close 
to  the  school-house,  and  thus  afford  ev¬ 
ery  student  who  felt  so  inclined  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  these  useful  trades. 
No  pecuniary  loss  could  accrue  through 
this  proceeding.  The  farmers  who  now 
employ  these  mechanics  would  then  feel 
more  interested  than  ever  in  finding 
them  work.  They  would  have  their 
usual  work  to  get  done ;  and  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  it,  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  given  to  the  school  trustees  or 
directly  to  the  mechanics  themselves. 
The  pupil,  without  neglecting  any  use¬ 
ful  study  in  the  school -room,  might 


spend  a  few  hours  daily  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  where,  in  addition  to  learning  a 
trade,  he  would  acquire  habits  of  indus¬ 
try,  to  which  at  present  we  give  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention.  Much  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  object-lessons  in  school;  but 
where  can  we  find  so  suitable  a  place  for 
this  purpose  as  the  workshop?  The 
iron,  the  coal,  the  different  kinds  of 
wood,  the  leather,  the  glue,  the  bristles, 
the  tools;  in  short,  each  of  the  hundreds 
of  articles  required  by  the  blacksmith, 
the  shoemaker,  or  the  carpenter,  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  profitable  les¬ 
son.  After  the  pupil  has  received  in¬ 
structions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
an  article,  he  could  then  be  told  where 
it  was  produced,  something  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  finally  the  route  by  which  it 
came  into  his  hands,  and  the  manner  of 
transportation.  Geographical  instruction 
imparted  in  this  manner  would  be  of  use; 
and,  owing  to  the  associations,  it  would 
be  remembered. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  effect  of  the 
industrial  schools  on  the  ethics  of  the 
community.  Few  will  deny  that  this  is 
a  period  of  great  moral  anarchy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  po¬ 
litical  or  commercial  dishonesty  that 
prevails  to  such  an  alarming  extent.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the 
numerous  deeds  of  violence  daily  re¬ 
corded  in  the  public  press.  It  is  unnec- 
cessary  to  say  anything  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  society  not  only  winks 
at  the  grossest  crimes,  but  actually  lion¬ 
izes  the  criminal.  Actions  illustrative 
of  these  charges  are  so  easily  found  that 
they  need  only  a  passing  notice.  The 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  spread 
of  infidelity.  The  Bible,  partly  from  the 
attacks  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  and 
partly  from  the  dissensions  of  theologi¬ 
ans  on  the  other,  receives  a  much  small¬ 
er  degree  of  respect  than  it  did  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  Some  rejoice  at 
this  ;  others  regret  it ;  and  a  third  class, 
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more  foolish  than  either,  completely  ig¬ 
nore  it.  As  well  may  the  commander 
of  a  beleaguered  city  ignore  the  death  of 
the  sentinel  placed  at  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  gate. 

History  contains  many  instances  in 
which,  when  the  restraint  arising  from 
religious  belief  suddenly  became  relax¬ 
ed  or  severed,  the  gratification  of  the 
animal  passions  became  the  only  rule  of 
conduct.  For  an  example,  we  need  go 
no  farther  back  than  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  outrages  then  committed  in 
France  differ  from  those  now  committed 
here  only  in  degree.  If  we  do  not  re¬ 
sort  to  such  excesses,  it  is  only  because 
we  have  the  restraint  which  comes  from 
a  better  secular  education.  We  want 
more  of  this  restraint,  and  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  Bible  will 
resume  its  accustomed  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  What  I  have  to 
deal  with  at  present  is  the  fact,  that,  for 
every  man  who  now  believes  that  the 
stealing  of  his  neighbor’s  purse  or  the 
seduction  of  his  neighbor’s  wife  would 
consign  him  to  hell  if  he  died  impeni¬ 
tent,  five  men,  thirty  years  ago,  had  a 
similar  belief.  As  the  fear  of  eternal 
punishment  was  the  only  thing  that  pre¬ 
vented  many  from  committing  crimes 
that  the  law  could  not  reach,  these  crimes 
will  certainly  be  committed,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  restraint,  unless  we  sub¬ 
stitute  some  other  restraint  sufficiently 
powerful. 

Laying  aside  the  fact  that  justice  oft¬ 
en  overtakes  the  criminal  here,  and  lay¬ 
ing  aside  also  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  still. 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  prevent  people 
from  encroaching  on  each  other’s  rights. 
Almost  every  crime  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  perpetrator  has  some  real  or 
imaginary  want  to  supply.  The  tend¬ 
ency  to  crime  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  our  ability  to  suppress  the  growth  of 


the  imaginary  wants,  and  to  supply  the 
real  wants,  without  interfering  with  the 
claims  of  others.  Hence  the  beneficial 
effect  of  teaching  those  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  that  enable  the  individual  to  obtain 
a  fair  share  of  the  necessaries  and  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  danger  of  that  system  of  education 
which  only  expands  the  imagination, 
and  creates  artificial  wants,  without  en¬ 
abling  the  individual  to  supply  these 
wants  in  a  legitimate  way.  An  individ¬ 
ual  educated  in  this  manner  is  apt,  un¬ 
der  any  conditions,  to  remain  a  useless 
member  of  society;  but  when  uncontrol¬ 
led  by  religious  convictions,  he  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  become  dangerous. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  training 
at  the  industrial  schools,  by  fostering  a 
spirit  of  industry,  by  teaching  useful 
trades,  and  thus  enabling  the  young  man 
to  grapple  successfully  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  life,  checks  immoral  tenden¬ 
cies.  But  this  is  not  the  only  manner 
in  which  it  would  check  them.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  scarcely  any  attention  is  given  in 
the  schools  to  moral  instruction.  The 
teacher  has  not  time  for  it.  His  pupils 
are  expected  to  make  a  certain  progress 
in  their  studies.  If  they  fall  short  of 
this,  he  is  blamed,  perhaps  discharged, 
while  their  failure  to  improve  in  morality 
is  attended  with  no  such  results.  Be¬ 
sides,  under  the  present  system,  the 
teachers  usually  seek  some  other  em¬ 
ployment  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  grave 
necessity  of  moral  instruction.  At  the 
industrial  school  things  would  be  very 
different.  In  the  school -room  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  told  what  to  do,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  teacher’s  remarks  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lesson.  In  the  field  or  work¬ 
shop  they  are  shown  what  to  do,  thus 
leaving'the  teacher  time  to  talk  on  other 
subjects.  A  portion  of  this  time  should 
be  spent  in  preaching  “lay  sermons,”  in 
which  he  could  show  his  pupils  that 
truth,  honesty,  patriotism,  temperance, 
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benevolence,  industry,  etc.,  are  the  basis 
of  civilized  society,  and  worthy  of  being 
fostered  for  the  advantages  they  confer 
on  their  possessor.  He  could  disabuse 
them  of  that  false  and  pernicious  maxim, 
now  unfortunately  so  widely  believed,* 
that  dishonesty  is  essential  to  success. 
He  could  show  them  that  where  dishon¬ 
esty  has  sent  one  man  to  the  State  Cap¬ 
itol,  it  has  sent  ten  to  the  State  Prison. 
He  could  show  them  that  whenever  a 
dishonest  man  attained  eminence,  he 
was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
tellectual  power  or  business  capacity, 
who  could  have  achieved  even  greater 
success  by  acting  with  integrity.  He 
could  show  them  that  though  it  was  a 
noble  ambition  to  work  so  as  to  be  able 
“  to  crown  a  youth  of  labor  with  an  age 
of  ease,”  yet  inordinate  love  of  wealth 
is  not  conducive  to  happiness,  nor  is 
success  in  life  limited  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  dollars. 

Teaching  of  this  nature  would  be  use¬ 
ful  under  any  circumstances ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  religious  belief  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  show  that  morality  may 
be  traced  back  to  our  experience  of  util¬ 
ity,  and  that  it  is  only  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  common  sense,  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cacious  method  of  stemming  the  tide 
of  dishonesty,  corruption,  and  violence, 
which  threaten  the  noblest  institutions 
in  the  land. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  there  is  a 
large  floating  population,  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  laborers.  Doubtless,  they  were 
originally  as  moral  as  their  employers, 
but  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
both  their  precepts  and  examples  are  in¬ 
jurious.  These  men  do  much  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  minds  of  the  young  lads 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Every 
Sunday  they  assemble  at  the  nearest 
liquor  saloon,  and  there  spend  the  day 
in  obscenity  and  intemperance,  and  often 
wind  up  with  a  fight.  Yet  many  of  these 
men  are  capable  of  behaving  like  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  they  are  only  treated  like 


gentlemen.  Let  us  then,  instead  of 
passing  by  with  contemptuous  disap¬ 
proval,  glance  at  the  temptations  that 
surround  them  and  see  if  they  can  not 
be  removed.  On  the  farm  these  men 
are  treated  with  very  little  consideration. 
They  have  scarcely  any  intercourse  with 
the  family  of  their  employer;  and  on 
Sunday  they  can  only  choose  between 
the  stable  —  the  usual  dormitory  of  the 
farm  laborer  —  and  the  liquor  saloon. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  love  of 
companionship  alone  would  almost  drive 
a  temperate  man  to  the  tavern ;  and, 
consequently,  in  the  small  country  towns 
there  is  more  liquor  sold  on  Sundays 
than  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

At  the  industrial  school  there  should 
be  a  good  library  and  reading-room  open 
to  the  public.  Let  the  school  children 
meet  here  on  Sundays  to  sing,  declaim, 
and  read  compositions.  Treat  the  poor 
laborers  as  equals,  and  ask  them  to  come 
too.  Hundreds,  now  on  the  road  to 
ruin,  would  gladly  accept  the  invitation  ; 
and  the  day  on  which  they  did  so,  would, 
for  many,  become  the  turning-point  in 
life. 

After  leaving  school  will  the  practical 
student  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  text¬ 
book  student  to  deal  with  the  social 
problems  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
solve  ?  I  believe  he  will  be  better  qual¬ 
ified.  Until  after  arriving  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  neither  of  them  does  much 
thinking.  Both,  however,  though  in 
different  ways,  are  preparing  themselves 
to  think.  But  will  anyone  assert  that 
the  young  man  who  has  been  studying 
words,  is  as  well  prepared  as  the  man 
who  has  been  studying  things  ?  The 
practical  student  has  obtained  much  of 
his  information  from  men;  the  text-book 
student  has  obtained  his  from  books; 
and  information  obtained  by  the  former 
method  is  more  readily  digested  than  in¬ 
formation  acquired  by  the  latter  method. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  practical  student, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  thirty,  has,  in 
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all  probability,  acquired  a  competence. 
From  this  arises  the  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  that  he  has  leisure  to  think. 
We  can  appreciate  the  force  of  this  by 
comparing  an  American  laborer,  who 
spent  only  a  few  years  at  school,  with  a 
European  farm  laborer  who  received  a 
similar  education.  The  European,  re¬ 
ceiving  but  little  wages,  is  always  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  drudgery  of  the  farm;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  usually  becomes  a  farmer  himself, 
grows  rich,  and  has  leisure  to  think  and 
study.  Upon  leaving  school  their  attfcin- 
ments  were  equal;  at  forty,  the  European 
has  made  no  more  progress  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  than  in  the  attain¬ 


ment  of  wealth  ;  while  the  American  has 
probably  served  a  few  terms  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  his  State,  and  is  familiar  with 
his  country’s  history,  laws,  and  politics. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  be  exhaust¬ 
ive  in  my  treatment  of  any  of  the  points 
touched  on  in  this  article ;  as  any  one 
who  gives  the  subject  much  considera¬ 
tion  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  indus¬ 
trial  schools  could  be  made  the  means 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  State, 
of  teaching  useful  trades,  of  curbing 
evil  propensities,  of  promoting  moral 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  of  training 
the  rising  generation  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  American  citizens. 


FROM  COLCHIS  BACK  TO  ARGOS. 

NO.  I.  — TO  REALEJO. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. — The  whole  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
from  the  31st  of  March,  1849,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  as  derived  from  the  records  compiled  by  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Coolidge,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  was  30,675.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  crews  and  officers  of  vessels,  who  Seserted  their  posts.  Of  the  whole  number  given,  12,237  came  in 
vessels  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  via  Cape  Horn  ;  6,743  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  over 
2,600  embarked  at  the  ports  of  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  ;  and  the  others  came  from  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  number  who  came  overland  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  can  never  be  told,  but  it  probably  exceeded  that 
by  sea  two-fold ;  all  flocking  to  the  new  El  Dorado,  whose  valleys  were  described  as  a  “  perfect  paradise,  and 
whose  rivers  were  literally  choked  with  gold.”  (Fremont’s  Expedition ,  third  edition,  preface.)  Few  came 
with  the  expectation  of  making  permanent  homes  in  California.  They  came  burning  with  thirst  for  advent¬ 
ure  and  the  accumulation  of  sudden  wealth.  The  “  California  fever”  spread  with  the  fatality  and  rapidity  of 
a  true  epidemic.  Young  men  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament  fell  its  first  victims.  Those  who  were 
foot-free,  and  possessed  of  the  means  to  obtain  an  outfit,  set  forth,  alone,  or  in  companies,  by  such  routes  as 
seemed  to  them  most  practicable.  Arriving  in  California,  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  of  a  camp 
life,  without  the  discipline  of  an  army  or  the  comforts  and  care  which  a  commissary  provides.  The  partial 
organizations  with  which  most  of  them  started  from  home,  fell  in  pieces  as  soon  as  they  touched  the  aurifer¬ 
ous  soil.  Each  man  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  inexperienced  in  hardship,  and  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  dejected  in  spirits,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
disease  in  a  climate  the  most  salubrious  in  the  world.  When  the  warm  suns  of  spring  had  again  dried  up 
the  rains  and  covered  the  virgin  fields  with  a  carpet  of  flowers,  one-fifth  of  that  grand  army  was  no  more. 
Fevers,  scurvy,  and  bowel  complaints  had  done  their  work.  ( New  York  Journal  of  Medicine ,  November, 
1851.)  The  overland  men  suffered  greater  mortality  than  those  who  came  by  sea,  from  their  longer  privation 
of  wholesome  supplies  abandoned  on  the  road.  Nearly  all  were  anxious  to  return,  whether  successful  or 
not ;  but  few  were  willing  to  go  by  the  way  they  came.  So  the  isthmus  route  was  overcrowded,  and  others 
were  opened  that  offered  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  passage  to  their  homes  ;  any  danger  being  deemed  light  that 
offered  them  an  escape  from  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  was  paving  the  path  through  the  sea  to  Panama  with 
the  bones  of  their  dead.  The  picture  that  has  been  presented  by  the  letters  published  under  the  title  of 
“Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece,”  would  be  incomplete  without  those  that  recount  the  retreat  “ From  Colchis 
back  to  Argos,”  which  are  begun  herewith. 

San  Francisco,  October  10th,  1850.  death,  and  not  of  fruition,  with  none  of 
Autumn  in  California  is  a  very  mel-  the  changing  hues  which  autumn  at  home 
ancholy  season;  it  is  the  season  of  brings  with  it.  It  is  man  here  that  pass- 
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es  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  as  one 
will  see  in  the  jaundiced  faces  of  those 
who  at  this  time  come  down  from  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  as  is  most  marked  in  my  own 
case.  As  a  convalescent,  I  rode  out  on 
horseback  to  the  Presidio.  It  was  a 
bright  October  morning.  The  high 
winds  that  prevail  on  the  coast  during 
the  summer  months  were  gone,  but  not 
a  cloud  had  yet  appeared  in  the  sky.  I 
rode  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  north 
of  the  town,  overlooking  the  shipping, 
the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  its  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  water.  The  scenery  on  the  bay 
is  rather  too  heavy  to  be  beautiful,  and 
at  this  time  of  year  too  devoid  of  verd¬ 
ure.  The  sky  is  uniformly  cold  and 
dull.  The  gentle  spirit  of  my  steed  was 
moved,  too,  by  the  sterile  prospect  be¬ 
fore  him,  and,  with  head  low  bowed,  he 
seemed  for  a  long  time  dreaming  of  the 
flowery  meadows  where  a  few  months 
before  he  rolled  in  luxury.  Our  rev¬ 
eries  were  simultaneously  arrested  by 
an  intruder,  and  we  continued  our  stroll 
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down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  There 
was  a  fresh-water  pond  nearly  as  low  as 
tide -water;  its  banks  were  lined  with 
linen  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  Chinese 
and  Mexicans  were  ranged  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  up  to  their  knees,  with  a  rude  table 
before  them,  upon  which  they  were  rub¬ 
bing,  beating,  thrashing,  squeezing,  and 
otherwise  maltreating  other  people’s 
clothes.  A  rivulet,  small  at  this  time, 
comes  down  between  the  hills,  irrigating 
in  its  course  various  beds  of  lettuce  and 
other  vegetables  common  in  New  York 
in  the  spring.  Just  where  I  rode  down 
to  the  brook,  my  ear  was  saluted  with 
the  sound  of  a  tiny  water- fall.  It  was 
so  strange  a  sound  that  it  startled  me* 
It  was  the  voice  of  home,  calling  in  tin¬ 
kling  cadence  to  the  wanderer  to  go 
where  anxious  ones  were  waiting  and 
watching.  It  revived  many  sad  thoughts 
of  scenes  once  familiar,  now  far  away, 
so  that  I  fancied  my  malady  grew  worse  ; 
and,  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  my 
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traveling  companion,  I  turned  his  head 
toward  my  lodgings. 

October  iqth,  1850.  —  I  was  so  far  re¬ 
covered  as  to  visit  the  ship  on  which  I 
had  engaged  passage  to  Realejo.  While 
on  board  of  her,  I  heard  heavy  guns 
down  the  bay,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
the  steamer  Oregon ,  her  rigging  crowd¬ 
ed  with  her  gala  dress  of  flags  and  sig¬ 
nals,  rode  by  the  town,  bellowing  forth 
to  right  and  left  the  joyous  intelligence, 
“California  is  admitted.”  The  news 
was  shouted  from  vessel  to  vessel  of 
that  vast  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  ran  up  to  every 
truck  until  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  bunt¬ 
ing,  and  every  reluctant,  rusty  gun  was 
made  to  proclaim,  far  over  the  waters 
and  away  into  the  rocky  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  that  California  had  taken 
her  place  as  a  golden  star  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  States.  It  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  that  the  first  response  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  was  a  gun  from  a  ship  carrying 
the  flag  of  St.  George. 

October  2^th,  1850.  —  The  ship  was 
ready  for  sea  yesterday  —  had  cleared 
from  the  custom-house  and  dropped 
down  to  an  anchorage  below  the  ship¬ 
ping — but  was  unable  to  proceed  to  sea 
for  want  of  sufficient  seamen  to  navigate 
her.  Only  six  men  had  been  shipped, 
and  half  of  this  number  were  ordinary 
seamen;  but  to-day  the  captain  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  two  more  able  seamen,  and 
at  one  o’clock  we  weighed  anchor  and 
beat  out  with  a  strong  head -wind  and 
an  ebb-tide.  We  passed  the  ill-fated 
schooner  Montague,  lying  at  quarantine. 
Of  the  company  of  forty  men  who  came 
out  from  New  Haven  in  her,  more  than 
one -half  died  in  a  few  months  after  her 
arrival.  She  had  now  started  from  Sac¬ 
ramento  for  Panama,  and  the  captain, 
second  mate,  and  six  passengers  have 
died  of  the  cholera.  Yesterday  the 
health  officer’s  boat  passed  to  visit  her 
with  a  crew  of  four  Kanakas,  and  to-day 
she  had  but  two,  the  others  having  died, 
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as  we  learn  by  the  morning  paper.  Our 
ship  passed  rapidly  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  before  night  we  lost  sight  of 
the  land  that  had  proved  an  El  Dorado 
or  a  grave  to  so  many  who  but  a  year 
before  had  landed  there,  full  of  hope 
and  daring. 

The  ship  Plymouth ,  Captain  Pous- 
land,  was  bound  for  Panama,  but  has 
engaged  to  put  into  Realejo,  at  which 
place  I  had  determined  to  land  and  take 
the  route  through  the  State  of  Nicara¬ 
gua.  There  are  in  all  116  passengers, 
the  most  of  them  broken  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  miners.  Many  of  them  have  just 
come  in  over  the  plains,  and  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  prospect  of  gold -dig¬ 
ging.  Many  are  sick  with  fever  and  its 
complications,  with  barely  sufficient 
means  to  carry  them  home. 

October  2%th,  1850.  —  Off  Cape  Con¬ 
ception.  Thus  far  we  have  had  no  cases 
of  cholera,  and  think  ourselves  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  the  Plymouth.  Captain 
Pousland  is  about  forty  years  old,  and 
has  been  contending  with  storms  until 
his  voice  and  hearing  are  both  cracked ; 
but  his  heart  is  big  and  his  head  clear. 
The  ship  is  well  provided,  and  our  voy¬ 
age  promises  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Six  of  us  occupy  the  captain’s  cabin : 
Captain  J.  H.  Titcomb,  a  venerable  old 
ship-master,  who  came  out  in  command 
of  the  brig  Ceylon ,  from  Boston,  and 
whose  head  has  been  whitening  in  the 
frosts  and  suns  of  every  clime  for  half  a 
century;  Captain  Tatim,  of  New  York, 
an  intelligent,  exemplary  man,  who  also 
commanded  a  vessel  out;  a  Frenchman, 
in  search  of  health,  who  had  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Cazenave,  of  Paris,  to  vis¬ 
it  Antigua,  W.  I.,  but  getting  no  better 
there,  his  physician  advised  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France.  He  was  next  sent  to 
Havana,  but  a  physician  there  told  him 
it  was  no  place  for  him,  and  advised  him 
to  go  to  New  Orleans.  Arrived  there, 
he  was  recommended  to  try  the  climate 
of  St.  Louis ;  he  went  as  far  as  Lexing- 
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ton,  Ky.,  where  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  but  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  result,  and  hfs  medical  adviser 
thought  the  climate  of  Mexico  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other;  he  accordingly  went 
to  Mexico,  but  got  no  better  of  his  dis¬ 
ease,  and  finally  he  came  to  California, 
where  he  nearly  died,  and  is  now  going 
to  seek  the  elixir  of  life  in  some  new  re¬ 
gion,  he  knows  not  where.  Another 
white-haired  sea-king  and  his  brother 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  cabin  passen¬ 
gers. 

October  31J/,  1850. — Early  this  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  announced  that  land  would  be 
visible  on  our  weather  bow  in  a  short 
time,  and  about  nine  o’clock  we  descried 
the  island  of  Guadalupe.  It  was  about 
three  p.  m.  when  we  were  off  the  north¬ 
east  point.  A  fresh  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  northward,  and  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  clouds  that  had  not  per¬ 
mitted  an  observation  since  we  left  San 
Francisco.  Against  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  which  is  about  1,200  feet 
high,  the  clouds  had  banked  up  in  a 
gloomy  mass,  making  it  so  dark  on  that 
side  that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish 
objects  on  shore,  and  were  rolling  away 
heavily  on  either  side,  like  the  sea  be¬ 
fore  the  bluff  bows  of  our  ship,  leaving 
a  broad  wake  of  bright  blue  sky  to  lee¬ 
ward.  As  we  passed  the  eastern  prom¬ 
ontory,  a  scene  of  great  beauty  burst 
upon  us.  Over  the  high  crest  of  hills 
bounding  the  north  end  the  vapor  was 
pouring  like  a  vast  cataract,  hugging  so 
closely  to  the  mountain  as  to  hide  its 
face  but  reveal  its  form,  and  the  sun 
shining  full  upon  it  lit  it  up  in  all  the  re¬ 
splendence  of  a  mountain  of  snow,  which 
diffused  itself  into  a  thin  mist  in  the 
calm,  bright  valley,  covered  with  green 
pastures  and  scattered  trees,  like  spring 
in  California.  It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see 
the  two  sides  of  an  island  in  such  strong 
contrast — the  one  dark  and  wrathful, 
the  other  like  a  place  of  enchantment, 
so  calm,  warm,  and  verdant.  To  this 
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island  sea-birds  and  turtles  resort  in 
great  numbers,  undisturbed  by  the  in¬ 
trusions  of  man,  and  here  they  have  been 
sole  tenants  since  the  Spirit  of  God  first 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
There  is  something  which  excites  the 
most  intense  interest  in  passing  one  of 
these  lonely,  uninhabited  islands,  a  cu¬ 
riosity  which  fairly  racks  imagination. 
The  water  continues  blue  close  up  to 
the  island,  but  in  the  deep  bay  on  the 
eastern  side  there  is  said  to  be  good  an¬ 
chorage,  and  the  captain  had  intended, 
in  case  the  weather  was  calm,  to  go  on 
shore  and  procure  some  turtles.  But 
we  passed  it  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots, 
and,  standing  across  the  strip  of  blue 
sky  to  the  leeward  of  the  island,  we 
were  soon  surrounded  by  the  dull  gray 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  loom  of  the 
land  was  lost  soon  after  in  the  gloom  of 
night.  Our  course  was  directed  to  the 
Abejos  rocks  —  a  singular  collection  of 
sharp  rocks,  rising  1 12  feet  from  the  sea, 
290  miles  south-east  from  Guadalupe. 

November  1st,  1850.  —  A  young  man 
from  Illinois,  who  had  been  complaining 
for  some  days  with  fever,  died  last  night. 
When  I  first  saw  him  his  case  appeared 
bad;  but  the  day  before  yesterday  he 
felt  himself  quite  “  smart,”  and  his  symp¬ 
toms  gave  no  indications  of  so  sudden  a 
termination.  The  following  night  I  was 
called  up  to  see  him;  he  had  violent  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain.  His  delirium  was 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
and  at  eleven  o’clock  last  evening  he  ex¬ 
pired.  To-day  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  deep.  Sewed  up  in  a  blanket, 
with  a  bag  of  sand  fastened  to  its  feet, 
it  was  placed  upon  a  board  over  the  bul¬ 
warks  amidships.  All  hands  were  call¬ 
ed  around,  when  my  venerable  friend 
Captain  Titcomb,  after  some  appropriate 
remarks,  made  a  short  prayer.  The  in¬ 
ner  end  of  the  plank  was  then  raised, 
and  our  late  fellow-voyager  slid  into  his 
unfathomable  grave.  We  heard  the 
splash,  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 


white  in  the  deep  blue,  and  turned  with 
sadness  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the 
living. 

We  were  carried  along  with  a  fine 
breeze,  and  passed  the  Abejos  rocks  in 
the  night.  In  latitude  220  north,  longi¬ 
tude  iii°  30'  west,  is  laid  down  on  the 
chart  a  small  island  as  doubtful.  For  this 
we  next  directed  our  course,  but  passed 
over  the  place  without  finding  it,  and  we 
put  it  down  as  still  more  doubtful. 

November  13th,  1850.  —  To-day  we 
are  100  miles  south  of  Acapulco.  Since 
passing  Cape  Corrientes  we  have  seen 
at  intervals  on  the  eastern  horizon  the 
clouds  that  usually  hang  over  lofty 
mountains,  and  at  night  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  flashes  of  lightning.  Various 
land -birds  have  visited  us  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  hawks,  owls,  and  spar¬ 
rows.  A  wren  of  beautiful  species  was 
so  familiar  as  to  pick  flies  from  our 
clothes;  but  he  would  not  allow  any 
such  familiarity  on  our  part.  At  length 
a  hawk  made  a  meal  of  him,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  ordered  the 
marauder  shot,  and  the  sentence  was 
forthwith  put  into  execution. 

We  are  witnesses  of  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  exhibition  of  the  social  disposition  of 
the  whale.  It  is  rarely  that  a  whale  is 
seen  alone.  A  week  ago  to-day  we 
passed  several,  and  during  the  afternoon 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  them  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  us  and  was  becoming 
more  familiar,  keeping  directly  under 
the  ship  and  only  coming  out  to  breathe. 
A  great  deal  of  uneasiness  was  felt  lest, 
in  his  careless  gambols,  he  might  un¬ 
ship  our  rudder,  or  do  some  other  dam¬ 
age.  It  was  said  that  bilge-water  would 
drive  him  off,  and  the  pumps  were  start¬ 
ed,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length  more 
violent  means  were  resorted  to,  and  vol¬ 
ley  after  volley  of  rifle  shots  were  fired 
into  him ;  billets  of  wood,  bottles,  and 
bricks  were  thrown  upon  his  head,  with 
such  force  as  to  separate  the  integument; 
to  all  of  which  he  paid  not  the  slightest 
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attention,  and  he  still  continues  to  swim 
under  us,  keeping  our  exact  rate  of 
speed,  whether  in  calm  or  storm,  and 
rising  to  blow  almost  into  the  cabin 
windows.  He  seems  determined  to  stay 
with  us  until  he  can  find  better  compa¬ 
ny.  His  length  is  about  eighty  feet;  his 
tail  measures  about'  twelve  feet  across ; 
and  in  the  calm,  as  we  look  down  into 
the  transparent  water,  we  see  him  in  all 
his  huge  proportions. 

November  22 d,  1850. — A  long  and  te¬ 
dious  interval  of  light  airs,  calms,  and 
sweltering  sunshine,  in  which  we  have 
not  averaged  fifty  miles  in  twenty -four 
hours.  It  was  thought  that  the  voyage 
would  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  days, 
and,  for  the  want  of  books,  we  employ 
ourselves  in  watching  the  signs  of  wind, 
hoping  and  predicting  something  better 
for  the  morrow.  O,  what  is  more  try¬ 
ing  to  the  patience  —  when  the  will  is 
strong  and  the  pulse  bounding  with  ea¬ 
gerness  to  rejoin  the  friends  from  whom 
you  have  been  separated  so  long — than 
to  be  caged  up  in  your  wooden  prison  at 
sea,  with  no  hope  but  in  the  wind,  and 
that  refusing  to  blow  a  breath,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  your  signs  and  predictions  ! 
“Unfailing  indications”  do  fail  every 
day,  and,  though  you  fret  up  and  down 
the  quarter-deck  and. threaten  never  to 
trust  yourself  on  a  sailing  vessel  again, 
still  the  breeze  will  not  come. 

For  the  want  of  some  better  means  of 
passing  time,  I  would  stretch  myself  on 
the  transom,  with  my  head  out  of  the 
window  overlooking  the  water,  and  watch 
the  innumerable  forms  of  animal  life  that 
floated  past  or  followed  in  our  wake. 
At  long  intervals  a  shark,  that  vulture 
of  the  ocean,  would  come  prowling  along; 
too  rapacious  to  admit  of  a  partnership, 
he  roams  the  sea  alone.  Then,  close  to 
the  surface,  comes  a  school  of  “trigger- 
fish,”  beautifully  spotted,  and  about  the 
size  of  the  spread  hand.  The  great  size 
of  the  dorsal  fin  gives  them  a  peculiar 
trotting  motion  as  they  wag  along  in  our 


wake,  visiting  every  floating  fragment 
from  the  steward’s  quarters ;  many  of 
them  rose  victims  to  the  treacherous 
little  hook.  For  several  days  past  we 
have  had  a  surfeit  of  fish,  chiefly  bonitos 
and  dolphins.  At  one  time  our  deck 
was  like  a  fish-market,  bonitos  from  five 
to  fifty  pounds  weight  thrashing  the 
deck  in  the  strong  agonies  of  death,  in¬ 
termingled  with  gay  dolphins.  They  are 
caught  by  trolling  a  white  rag  attached 
to  a  hook,  which  they  mistake  for  a  fly¬ 
ing-fish.  There  are  many  beautiful  fish 
in  the  tropical  seas,  but  there  is  none  so 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  gamy  qual¬ 
ities  as  the  dolphin.  He  has  a  fierce, 
man-of-war  look.  From  the  profile  of 
his  forehead  you  would  think  him  a  very 
intellectual  fish ;  so  bold  is  it,  that  his 
greatest  width  is  in  this  region  of  the 
head,  though  the  gross  stupidity  of  the 
white  rag  affair  is  very  difficult  to  rec¬ 
oncile  to  your  phrenological  notions,  and 
then  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  it  confirms  your 
skepticism  of  his  great  sagacity,  for  it  is 
as  thin  and  sharp  as  a  broad -axe.  He 
seems  to  have  only  those  organs  located 
on  the  median  line,  particularly  rever¬ 
ence  and  firmness.  On  the  former  you 
may-  place  great  dependence,  for,  with 
all  his  bold  airs,  he  runs  from  his  supe¬ 
riors  with  the  same  readiness  that  he 
pursues  his  inferiors.  You  give  him 
firmness  large,  and,  for  an  illustration, 
just  coax  him  into  the  belief  that  the  rag 
and  hook  are  bona  fide  a  flying -fish,  as 
you  skip  it  across  the  water.  Ah !  he 
does  not  see  it.  His  sides,  yellow,  in¬ 
clining  to  green  on  the  back ;  his  tail 
long,  forked,  and  richly  tipped  with  yel¬ 
low;  his  fins  a  brilliant  blue.  With  a 
gallant,  dashing  air,  he  darts  to  and  fro, 
driving  the  timid  little  flying-fish  out  of 
the  water.  Now,  see  !  quick  as  light  he 
pursues  his  prey  in  its  aerial  flight,  split¬ 
ting  the  waves,  and  at  the  moment  the 
poor  little  thing  touches  its  element  it  is 
gone.  You  can  see  him  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  so  pure  is  the  medium,  as  he 
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takes  a  wide  circuit  and  returns.  Now, 
be  ready !  His  eye  seems  to  sparkle  with 
energy,  and  dark  bars  appear  on  his 
sides,  like  those  of  a  perch.  Quick  as 
an  arrow  he  has  struck  the  hook,  and  is 
fast ;  and  now,  if  your  tackle  is  strong, 
you  may  revenge  the  flying -fish.  No 
sooner  does  he  find  himself  fast,  than 
his  helm  is  put  hard  down,  and  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  resist  the  traction 
that  is  made  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
whole  broadside  of  the  captive  is  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  water,  and  you  can  not  gain  an 
inch ;  but  the  ship  must  proceed  on  her 
voyage,  and,  though  you  have  gained 
nothing,  he  is  sensible  of  having  lost 
ground,  and  makes  a  prodigious  spring 
into  the  air,  and  before  he  again  touches 
his  element  he  has  neared  the  ship  by 
several  yards.  Now  he  makes  another 
effort  in  an  opposite  direction,  and,  after 
several  such  unavailing  struggles,  he 
yields  exhausted,  and  is  raised  on  board, 
where  he  again  renews  his  vain  strug¬ 
gles,  clearing  a  space  in  the  curious 
crowd  with  the  unsparing  strokes  of  his 
tail,  until  he  has  covered  the  deck  with 
his  blood.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
dying  dolphin?  The  rapidly  changing 
hues  of  green  and  gold  flash  and  fade  at 
intervals;  his  blue  fins  stand  out  erect 
as  in  swimming,  his  surface  is  in  a  fine 
tremor,  the  colors  seem  more  brilliant 
than  ever,  and  all  around  exclaim  “  How 
beautiful!”  But  it  is  the  last,  and  he 
lies  at  your  feet  lifeless,  of  a  dull  lead 
color,  as  homely  as  any  other  fish. 

Off  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  some¬ 
thing  was  seen  resembling  a  boat,  about 
five  miles  off  to  windward.  The  captain 
examined  it  with  a  glass,  and  thought  he 
could  distinguish  two  or  more  men  in  it 
making  signals:  The  ship  was  put  about, 
and  a  boat  lowered  and  sent  off  to  their 
assistance,  in  charge  of  the  second  mate. 
This  was  an  incident  to  rouse  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  of  those  who  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  but  a 
plank  between  them  and  a  watery  grave, 


and  various  were  the  speculations  as  to 
what  it  could  mean.  We  were  about 
300  miles  from  land ;  the  boat  was  evi¬ 
dently  without  oars  or  sails;  but  we 
could  distinguish  persons  moving  and 
occasionally  shaking  a  white  cloth  to  us. 
Some  vessel  had  doubtless  foundered, 
and  these  were  the  survivors  of  the 
crew.  We  pictured  to  ourselves  their 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  relief  at  hand, 
and  an  escape  from  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  In  about  two  hours  our 
boat  returned,  and  reported  that  it  was  a 
large  canoe,  old,  rotten,  half  full  of  water, 
and  the  persons  on  board  of  her  were 
sea-birds,  known  as  “boobies.”  The 
captain  looked  fiercely  at  the  mate,  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  “booby,”  and 
gave  the  orders  to  “hoist  in  the  boat,” 
and  “ready  about.”  The  next  day  the 
wind  freshened  to  a  gale  and  drove  us 
off  our  course. 

November  1850. — We  have  been 

beating  up  with  light  winds  for  some  days 
toward  our  port.  For  a  day  or  two  we 
have  had  views  of  the  twin  volcanic 
peaks  of  Guatemala ;  to  -  day  the  water 
shows  indications  of  a  near  approach  to 
land,  and  lofty  mountain  peaks  are  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  northward.  The  bark  Kirk¬ 
wood  hove  in  sight,  and  bore  down  to 
spea,k  to  us.  When  off  a  mile  or  two 
to  leeward,  our  whale  left  us  and  went 
to  the  bark,  but  returned  soon  after.  He 
showed  great  restlessness  last  night;  and 
to-day,  whenever  we  stood  off  on  the 
outward  tack,  he  kept  close  under  us, 
only  rising  to  blow,  which  he  would  do 
close  under  our  quarter,  and  most  com¬ 
monly  to  windward;  but  whenever  we 
stood  toward  the  land,  he  invariably 
hung  back  and  showed  discontent.  This 
afternoon,  in  green  water,  he  left  us.  It 
is  twenty -four  days  since  he  attached 
himself  to  us,  and  during  that  time  he 
has  followed  us  as  close  as  a  dog  to  an 
emigrant’s  wagon.  At  first  we  abused 
him  in  every  way  that  our  ingenuity 
could  devise,  to  drive  him  off,  lest  he 
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might  do  us  some  mischief;  but  save 
some  scratches  he  received  from  our 
ship’s  coppering,  and  numerous  slough¬ 
ing  sores  caused  by  the  balls  that  have 
been  fired  into  him,  no  damage  was 
done  to  either  of  us  by  his  close  com¬ 
panionship,  though  the  white  paint  was 
badly  blackened  by  the  sulphur  in  his 
breath.  We  long  ago  ceased  our  efforts 
to  annoy  him,  and  had  become  attached 
to  him  as  to  a  dog,  and  named  him 
“Blowhard.”  As  the  water  grew  shoal- 
er  he  left  us  with  regret,  unfeigned  on 
our  part  and  apparently  so  on  his.  He 
joined  us  off  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  left 
us  off  Realejo.  We  had  no  evidence 
that  he  ate  or  slept  during  the  whole 
time;  the  regular  puff  of  his  blowing 
resembling  the  exhaust  in  the  steam- 
chest  of  the  engine  of  a  large  steamer, 
as  heard  between-decks. 

November  30 th.  —  For  several  nights 
past  we  have  had  bright  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  from  the  heavy  clouds  that  hang 
over  the  land ;  but  last  night  we  seemed 
to  have  got  within  the  dominion  of  Aeo¬ 
lus,  for  with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
the  thunder  rolled,  and  a  low  black  arch 
rose  from  the  distant  shore,  betokening 
a  squall  of  unusual  violence.  The  light 
sails  were  taken  in  and  the  heavier  ones 
reefed.  As  the  wind  freshened,  and  the 
well-defined  edge  of  the  arch  reached  the 
forward  cross-trees,  the  ship  was  hove 
to.  The  rain  fell  in  large  drops,  and  at 
every  instant  we  expected  the  full  fury 
of  a  tropical  tornado  to  burst  upon  us. 
The  sails  were  clewed  down  and  shook 
in  the  wind  as  if  everything  was  going 
to  ruin,  while  the  ship  paused  in  her 
course,  waiting  the  final  charge  of  the 
elements;  but  it  passed  over,  and  we 
could  not  log  it  as  anything  more  than  a 
“stiff  breeze.”  As  the  night  was  dark, 
we  lay -to  till  morning,  when  the  bark 
seen  the  day  before  was  nowhere  in 
sight;  but  the  volcano  of  Viejo  was  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  landmark  for  the  port  of 
Realejo.  All  sail  was  spread  to  take  ad¬ 


vantage  of  a  favorable  wind,  but  before 
noon  we  were  becalmed  in  sight  of  the 
harbor.  Toward  night  a  light  breeze 
from  the  seaward  carried  us  in.  We 
took  a  pilot,  who  came  off  in  a  small 
boat  with  a  confederate  having  fruit  to 
peddle  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  man 
who  acted  the  part  of  pilot  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  notorious  “Chris.  Lilly,” 
who  killed  McCoy  at  Hoboken  some 
years  since,  and  who  fled  for  his  coun¬ 
try’s  sake. 

The  entrance  to  the  river  is  very  ob¬ 
scure,  but  is  easy  and  safe  to  one  who 
has  ever  entered  it.  A  small  island  lies 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  leaving  a 
passage  on  either  side ;  but  the  one  on 
the  right  is  shoal,  and  the  sea  breaks  in 
heavily.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
harbor  is  the  volcano  of  Cosaguina, 
which,  though  not  so  imposing  as  Viejo, 
is  famous  for  its  recent  eruption — one  of 
the  most  terrific  on  record.  Its  sides 
are  naked  and  deeply  furrowed  by  the 
overflow  of  lava,  presenting  a  very  des¬ 
olate  appearance,  though  its  fires  are 
apparently  slumbering.  On  entering 
this  place  from  the  south-west,  no  less 
than  ten  isolated  volcanic  peaks,  named 
on  the  sea-chart,  are  visible.  The  high¬ 
est  of  these  is  the  one  that  lies  back 
from  the  anchorage,  and  is  the  land¬ 
mark  to  those  entering.  Seen  from  the 
westward  it  is  a  perfectly  formed  cone  ; 
like  all  the  others  it  is  dormant,  though 
a  little  cap  of  mist  or  cloud,  which  forms 
as  fast  as  it  is  blown  off,  is  mistaken  by 
many  for  smoke. 

We  passed  quite  a  number  of  vessels 
at  anchor  in  the  river,  that  had  left  San 
Francisco  before  us,  but  none  with  later 
dates,  though  we  thought  ours  a  very 
long  passage.  Before  our  anchor  was 
down  we  were  surrounded  by  canoes 
with  fruit  of  almost  every  variety,  of 
which  we  have  been  deprived  for  two 
years.  Prices  fell  fast  as  competition 
rose ;  dimes  were  in  great  demand,  and 
a  large  amount  of  fruit  changed  hands. 
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In  two  hours  the  ship’s  deck  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  refuse  of  bananas,  oranges, 
pine-apples,  mangoes,  sepotas,  and  su¬ 
gar-cane,  besides  other  little  fancy  fruits 
whose  names  I  did  not  care  to  remem¬ 
ber.  The  same  reckless  disregard  for 
the  preservation  of  health  was  shown 
that  had  marked  the  whole  career  of  the 
gold-hunters  and  sent  so  many  of  them 
to  their  graves.  Many  of  the  natives 
looked  amiable,  but  convinced  us  that 
they  were  apt  scholars  in  the  arts  of  the 
outlawed  North  Americans  that  have 
settled  among  them.  Though  disposed 
to  be  very  extortionate  in  their  prices, 
they  were  so  quite  innocently,  and  were 
very  well  satisfied  if  they  got  anything 


for  their  commodities.  The  harbor  of 
Realejo  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
which,  though  called  a  river,  has  no 
current  except  such  as  is  caused  by  the 
tides.  The  banks  are  low  and  covered 
with  mangroves,  but  the  scene  appeared 
to  us  beautiful,  and  that  place  must  be 
barren  indeed  that  does  not  gladden  the 
eyes  that  have  looked  only  upon  the 
blue  sea  for  many  weary  weeks.  We 
remained  on  deck  until  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  canoes  had  all  left  us  to  the  re¬ 
action  consequent  upon  a  day  of  excite¬ 
ment,  to  hear  only  the  harsh  scream 
of  parrots,  the  flapping  of  the  solemn 
heron  along  the  shore,  and  the  dull  mo¬ 
notone  of  the  distant  sea. 
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VERY  naturally,  the  publication  of 
General  Sherman’s  letter  to  Judge 
Field,  in  the  Overland  Monthly  of 
February,  relative  to  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  has  caused  much  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  state¬ 
ments  of  facts,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
judgment  he  passes  on  the  results  that 
flowed  from  the  transactions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  While  none  will  deny  that  he 
believed  in  the  entire  truth  of  what 
he  wrote,  a  large  part  of  the  people  of 
this  city  and  State,  who  remember  the 
events,  can  not  accept  his  statements 
and  conclusions  as  quite  authentic  or 
just.  No  man  who  had  not  lived  in 
California  for  years  previous,  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  peculiar  situation  of  affairs 
at  the  time  of  which  the  General  wrote  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  he  made  mis¬ 
takes  in  conclusions  as  well  as  in  the 
facts  he  derived  from  persons  opposed 
to  the  Committee.  To  properly  under¬ 
stand  the  condition  of  society,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Vigilance  Committee,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 


year  1849,  when  a  body  of  desperadoes 
known  as  “The  Hounds”  openly  rob¬ 
bed  people  in  the  public  streets,  tore 
down  the  tents  and  shanties  of  unoffend¬ 
ing  Chilenos  and  others,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  shoot  all  who  resisted  them. 
It  was  not  until  these  outrages  had  be¬ 
come  so  common  and  notorious  that  it 
was  evident  no  man’s  life  or  property 
was  safe,  either  day  or  night,  that  the 
citizens  were  aroused  to  the  danger  of' 
their  condition.  At  length,  satisfied 
that  no  other  course  could  be  taken  with 
any  prospect  of  safety,  a  call  was  issued  |. 
for  a  public  meeting  on  the  plaza,  Mon-  ■ 
day,  July  16th,  1849.  The  meeting  took  :: 
place,  an  organization  was  resolved  on,  „ 
and  immediately  carried  into  effect.  An  1 
armed  body  of  the  members  was  formed,  j, 
who  proceeded  forthwith  to  apprehend  II 
the  criminals.  The  accused  were  tried  !I 
and  convicted,  by  a  court  composed  ofil 
some  of  the  best  citizens,  and  various;; 
sentences  were  passed  upon  them;  but l; 
in  no  case  was  the  life  of  anyone  taken,  L 
although  it  was  evident  some  of  the  of- ■ 
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fenders  were  hardly  fit  to  live.  These 
measures  had  a  salutary  effect  for  a 
time;  but  as  most  of  the  criminals  re¬ 
mained  in  the  city,  they  by  degrees 
resumed  the  bold  practice  of  their  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  with  the  addition  of  others 
of  the  same  sort  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe,  they  were  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  before.  In  two  years  at 
least  a  hundred  murders  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  yet  not  one  murderer  had  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life.  Innumerable 
cases  of  burglary,  robbery,  arson,  and 
attempts  to  kill  were  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  offenders 
laughed  at  and  defied  the  feeble  efforts 
of  the  authorities  to  control  them — that 
the  tedious  processes  of  legal  tribunals 
had  no  terrors,  if  indeed  the  judges  were 
not  afraid  to  impose  the  penalties  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  Such  being  the  situation 
of  affairs,  a  Vigilance  Committee  was 
organized  in  June,  1851,  with  written 
articles  of  association.  Its  membership 
included  a  large  portion  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  citizens,  men  who  justly  pos¬ 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  community.  They  arrested, 
tried,  and  executed  several  notorious 
burglars  and  desperadoes ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  drive  away  many  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  character,  and  to  make  their  return 
to  the  city  and  to  their  former  prac¬ 
tices  a  dangerous  undertaking.  People 
breathed  more  freely  when  they  were 
assured  the  villains  who  had  gone  un¬ 
punished  so  long,  had,  some  of  them, 
been  capitally  punished,  while  others 
had  left  town,  fearing  their  turn  would 
come  next.  It  was  admitted  by  all  hon¬ 
est,  industrious  citizens  that  the  acts  of 
the  Committee  were  not  only  justifiable 
and  beneficial  to  the  community,  but 
were  absolutely  required  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times.  By  these  means, 
crimes  of  the  character  alluded  to  were 
to  a  great  extent  suppressed ;  but,  after 
all,  most  of  the  law-defying,  desperate 
men  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  city, 


plying  their  various  trades  of  vice.  It 
was  believed  very  generally  that  many 
had  contrived  to  make  politics  profita¬ 
ble,  by  packing  primary  meetings  and 
political  conventions,  securing  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  candidates  who  paid  and 
promised  them  the  most,  and  relying  on 
those  officials  for  protection  from  legal 
punishment.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
stuff  ballot-boxes  with  spurious  votes, 
to  secure  the  election  of  their  friends,  as 
was  ascertained  at  a  later  period. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  James  King 
of  Wm.  was  thrown  out  of  business  as 
a  banker  by  trusting  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  an  agent,  and  advancing  largely 
to  an  irresponsible  water  company  in 
the  mines.  Paying  off  all  his  creditors, 
he  engaged  in  other  business,  which 
was  again  broken  up  by  the  failure  of 
Adams  &  Co.  Associating  himself  with 
some  personal  friends,  he,  October  8th, 
1855,  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin.  From  the  first,  the 
fearless  tone  of  the  paper,  independent 
as  it  was  of  all  parties,  written  in  a  fresh, 
vigorous  style,  and  aiming  at  municipal 
reform,  attracted  public  interest  and 
confidence.  It  soon  became  a  general 
favorite,  and  made  its  editor  the  most 
influential  person  in  the  city.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  was  a  power  known  and  feared  by 
rogues  of  all  kinds,  whether  political  or 
otherwise;  and  it  became  evident  that 
if  King  was  allowed  to  go  on  as  he  was 
going,  it  would  soon  be  too  hot  for  cer¬ 
tain  characters  well  known  in  the  city. 
It  was  often  said  that  unless  the  course 
of  the  paper  was  changed,  the  probabil¬ 
ities  were  that  the  editor  would  be  as¬ 
saulted,  and  be  likely  to  lose  his  life.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  remarked  that  the 
manor  men  who  should  molest  him  would 
be  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  out¬ 
raged  community.  One  of  the  most  no¬ 
torious  and  unprincipled  characters  of 
that  time,  was  James  P.  Casey,  a  New 
York  shoulder -striker  and  desperado. 
Associated  with  others  of  like  charac- 
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ter,  he  wielded  an  influence  in  the  city 
dangerous  to  morality  and  good  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
at  the  city  election  not  long  before,  he 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  stuffing 
the  ballot-box,  in  a  particular  ward,  with 
spurious  votes,  and  .abstracting  the  legal 
ones,  whereby  some  of  the  principal 
offices  of  the  municipal  government 
were  given  to  his  friends,  on  whom  he 
could^rely  to  protect  him  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  the  same  election  he 
contrived,  by  the  aid  of  the  notorious 
Yankee  Sullivan,  to  secure  his  own  re¬ 
turn  as  a  Supervisor.  Sullivan  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  polls  in  a  district  where 
he  had  no  legal  authority,  and  though  it 
was  stated  there  was  not  a  single  vote 
polled  for  Casey,  his  tool  made  a  sworn 
return  that  he  had  received  nearly  all 
the  votes  in  that  precinct,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  elected.  Casey  actually  took 
his  seat  in  the  Board  of  County  Super¬ 
visors,  and  acted  for  months  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  Men  of  his  style  soon  discov¬ 
ered,  from  the  course  of  the  Bulletin , 
that  it  would  be  their  deadly  foe,  and 
that  unless  something  decided  were  done 
to  change  its  course,  they  would  be  in 
danger. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  Casey  and 
his  associates  feared  Mr.  King,  and  not, 
as  General  Sherman  supposes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  business  rivalry.  Casey  was 
the  publisher  of  a  paper,  it  is  true ;  but 
as  it  was  a  weekly,  called  the  Sunday 
Times ,  and  not  an  evening  or  daily  pa¬ 
per,  it  could  not  be  said  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  Evening  Bulletin 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Neither  is 
the  statement  correct  that  Mr.  King 
sent  to  New  York  for  the  record  of  Ca¬ 
sey’s  conviction  and  sentence  to  the 
State  Prison,  as  that  was  done  by  a 
member  of  Casey’s  own  party,  with 
whom  he  had  exchanged  pistol  shots  at 
a  primary  election  not  long  previous;  and 
it  was  for  his  own  purposes  of  revenge 
that  he  procured  it  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 


King  for  publication.  Doubtless  the 
documents  were  welcome  to  the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin ,  as  they  proved  one  of 
the  county  officials  to  be  wholly  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  position.  This  was  something 
positive,  while  the  ballot-box  stuffing 
and  other  crimes  charged  to  Casey  were 
matters  of  opinion,  and  could  not  be 
used  without  the  proof  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  in  a  legal  manner.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  is  equally  mistaken  in  his  account 
of  the  interview  between  King  and  Ca¬ 
sey  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  assas¬ 
sination,  as  the  writer  of  this,  and  Milo 
Hoadley,  a  man  as  well  known  as  any 
person  in  this  city,  still  living  here,  were 
present,  and  heard  and  saw  everything 
said  and  done  by  both  parties.  It  was 
soon  after  the  issue  of  the  paper  of  May 
14th,  1856,  in  the  afternoon,  that  Casey 
entered  the  editorial  rooms.  Mr.  King 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  when  Casey 
came  in,  and  immediately  asked  King 
what  he  meant  by  publishing  the  record 
of  his  conviction.  King,  in  reply,  ask¬ 
ed  him  if  it  was  not  true.  Casey  an¬ 
swered,  that  was  not  the  question ;  that 
he  did  not  allow  his  antecedents  previ¬ 
ous  to  coming  to  California  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  had  no  objection  to  having 
his  conduct  since  his  arrival  here  freely 
canvassed.  He  made  no  threats  direct¬ 
ly,  said  nothing  of  “shooting  on  sight,” 
as  stated  in  the  article  alluded  to,  nor 
did  he  indicate  in  what  manner  he  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  what  he  said  he  did 
not  allow.  His  appearance  denoted  in¬ 
tense  passion,  but  his  words  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice,  not  in 
the  least  boisterous.  When  he  ceased 
speaking,  Mr.  King  asked  him  if  he  had 
done — said  all  he  had  to  say;  and  when 
Casey  intimated  he  had  finished,  King 
pointed  to  the  door,  saying  he  need  not 
call  again.  After  Casey  had  gone,  the 
matter  was  discussed  by  those  who 
were  present.  Mr.  Hoadley  and  myself 
soon  left  the  rooms,  Mr.  King  remain¬ 
ing  a  short  time  longer;  but  shortly 
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after,  he  came  down  and  went  into  the 
publication  office,  then  standing  in  Mer¬ 
chant  Street,  fronting  on  Montgomery 
Street.  After  staying  there  a  short 
time,  he  came  out,  and  started  for  his 
residence  on  Mason  Street,  corner  of 
Pacific  —  not  on  Stockton  Street,  as 
stated  in  General  Sherman’s  letter  — 
evidently  not  anticipating  an  attack  in 
the  public  street,  as,  had  he  been  ex¬ 
pecting  it,  he  would  without  question 
have  had  his  hand  upon  the  little  pistol 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying.  Instead 
of  that,  he  was  totally  unprepared,  and 
was  astonished,  when  Casey,  crossing 
the  fork  of  Montgomery  and  Washing¬ 
ton  streets,  called  out  to  him,  from  a 
distance  of  some  thirty-odd  feet,  to  de¬ 
fend  himself,  and  immediately  fired  with 
a  navy  revolver  directly  at  his  heart, 
missing  his  mark  but  an  inch  or  two.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe,  that  had  Mr. 
King  been  told  by  a  desperado  an  hour 
before  that  he  would  “shoot  him  on 
sight,”  he  would  have  gone  into  the 
street  alone,  and  comparatively  unarm¬ 
ed.  As  soon  as  Casey  saw  that  his  shot 
had  been  effectual,  knowing  well  where 
he  would  be  safest  from  popular  ven¬ 
geance,  he  went  directly  to  the  sheriff’s 
office.  In  ordinary  cases,  violators  of 
the  law  try  to  keep  away  from  its  offi¬ 
cers;  but  in  this  case,  the  criminal,  red- 
handed  from  his  murderous  deed,  sought 
the  county  jail  as  a  refuge  from  punish¬ 
ment;  and  few  people  who  knew  the 
manner  in  which  justice  was  administer¬ 
ed  at  that  time,  doubted  that  had  he 
been  left  until  punishment  had  been 
meted  out  to  him,  by  those  then  holding 
office,  he  would  have  escaped  it  entirely, 
after  the  farce  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  such 
as  would  be  summoned  for  his  benefit. 
While  Casey  was  hastening  to  his  offi¬ 
cial  friends,  his  victim  was  carried  into 
the  Pacific  Express  office  —  not  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.’s  —  on  the  north-west  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  and  Montgomery 
streets,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed, 


and  such  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  benefit  as  the  place  allowed.  When 
it  became  generally  known  that  he  had 
been  shot,  thousands  of  citizens  gather¬ 
ed  around  the  office  where  he  lay,  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  for  themselves  the  chances 
of  his  surviving. 

The  whole  population  was  aroused  by 
the  event,  and  it  was  apparent  some 
means  would  be  adopted  to  punish  the 
perpetrator  of  that  crime  in  particular, 
as  well  as  those  guilty  of  similar  atroci¬ 
ties,  who  had  by  legal  chicanery  escap¬ 
ed  the  penalties  they  deserved.  This 
feeling  led  to  a  meeting  of  many  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  shoot¬ 
ing  took  place.  At  this  meeting  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Vigilance  Committee 
was  not  only  resolved  on,  but  commenc¬ 
ed  then  and  there ;  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  so  vigorously,  that  by  the  end 
of  the  week  some  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers  had  taken  the  pledge  required,  and 
were  enrolled  as  members.  As  the  new 
recruits  came  in  they  were  organized 
into  companies  of  ioo,  each  company 
electing  its  own  officers,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  electing  three  of  their  number 
to  represent  them  in  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vigilance  Committee  proper.  By  the 
regulations  of  the  Committee,  no  one 
could  be  sentenced  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  that  executive  body.  During 
the  three  days  immediately  after  the 
shooting  of  Mr.  King,  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  muskets  had  been  procured  to 
arm  all  the  members,  a  commander  and 
subordinates  of  military  experience  and 
resolution  were  appointed,  and  almost 
hourly  drills  were  commenced  and  car¬ 
ried  on  day  and  night. 

Fearing  that  Casey  would  be  spirited 
away  by  his  friends  in  office,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  prevent  it  by  summary  means, 
and  on  Sunday,  May  18th,  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  command  of  its  officers, 
fully  armed  with  United  States  muskets, 
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supplied  with  ball  cartridges,  and  with  a 
six-pounder  field-piece,  marched  to  the 
front  of  the  jail  on  Broadway,  where  Ca¬ 
sey  was  rather  harbored  by  his  friends 
than  imprisoned.  Numberingsome  thou¬ 
sands,  and  with  a  cannon  pointed  at  the 
door  of  the  prison,  they  summoned  the 
prison -keepers  to  deliver  to  them  the 
criminal  who  had  shot  Mr.  King;  also  a 
noted  gambler  by  the  name  of  Cora,  who 
had  not  long  before  shot  and  killed  Ma¬ 
jor  Richardson,  the  United  States  Mar¬ 
shal  for  California.  With  such  a  force 
threatening  to  attack  the  jail  and  to  take 
what  they  demanded,  the  jailers  had  no 
choice,  but  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  demand;  and  no  one  can  say  it  was 
from  any  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  score  or  two  of  men  in  charge  of  the 
jail,  as  it  would  have  been  madness  for 
them  to  adopt  any  other  course,  even 
though  General  Sherman  may  have  heen 
one  of  their  number.  Previous  to  this, 
Mr.  King  had  been  removed  from  the 
express  office  and  carried  across  the 
street  to  Montgomery  Block,  and  up¬ 
stairs  in  that  building  to  a  room  on  the 
second  floor,  on  the  Merchant  Street 
side.  On  that  Sunday,  hearing  the 
measured  tread  of  armed  men  passing 
through  Montgomery  Street  in  large 
numbers,  he  said  to  his  attendants,  “I 
know  what  that  means  ;  ”  indicating  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  intention  to  take 
Casey  from  the  jail  to  await  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee. 

Probably  no  court  ever  convened  was 
composed  of  members  who  better  under¬ 
stood  the  responsibilities  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  occupied,  than  did  those  who 
composed  the  body  that  tried  Casey. 
Brought  there  on  Sunday,  they  had  him 
before  them  repeatedly,  and  listened  to 
him  patiently  while  he  endeavored  to 
make  it  appear  he  was  justified  in  what 
he  had  done.  Instead  of  taking  him  out 
of  the  jail  and  executing  him  the  same 
day,  they  had  him  in  their  custody  for 
four  days,  and  had  ample  time  to  delib¬ 


erate  on  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  themselves.  After  they  had  de¬ 
cided,  their  verdict  was  passed  upon  by 
the  representatives  of  the  companies, 
numbering  some  sixty  to  eighty,  and 
that  body  fully  indorsed  the  action  of 
the  Committee.  As  to  Cora,  no  one 
questioned  his  guilt,  and  his  fate  caus¬ 
ed  little  emotion,  except  among  the  gam¬ 
bling  fraternity,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  cyprians,  with  whom  he  was 
a  favorite. 

On  Tuesday,  May  20th,  Mr.  King 
died,  soon  after  noon.  Two  hours  lat¬ 
er,  the  whole  city  was  draped  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  Being  on  duty  at  the  Committee- 
rooms  at  the  time,  and  not  relieved 
until  an  hour  or  two  had  elapsed,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  emblems  of  woe  on 
nearly  every  store  and  dwelling.  Nev¬ 
er  had  San  Francisco  seen  anything  like 
it,  and  the  only  parallel  known  in  its 
history  was  when,  years  afterward,  an 
assassin  took  the  life  of  the  martyr  Pres¬ 
ident. 

General  Sherman  says,  speaking  of 
admitting  members  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  into  the  jail:  “Some  of  the 
Law  and  Order  party  then  present  took 
marked  exception  to  the  Governor’s 
concession,  and  withdrew.”  He  then 
says,  that  “King  died  the  next  day  — 
Friday,  I  think — :and  his  funeral  was 
fixed  for  the  Sunday  following.”  As 
before  stated,  Mr.  King  died  on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  his  funeral  was  arranged  to 
take  place  and  did  take  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  22d.  The  General  tells  us  that 
on  Sunday  Casey  and  Cora  were  taken 
out  of  jail,  and  “the  procession  then 
formed  and  escorted  these  two  men  pub¬ 
licly  through  the  streets  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  the  Committee-rooms  on  Front 
Street,  and  while  King’s  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  passed  along  Montgomery  Street 
toward  the  cemetery,  these  two  men 
were  swung  out,  suspended  to  beams 
prepared  beforehand,  as  a  part  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies.”  In  these  extracts 
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occur  some  glaring  errors.  We  are  told 
King  died  on  Friday,  whereas  he  died 
on  Tuesday;  that  he  was  buried  on  Sun¬ 
day,  instead  of  Thursday;  that  Casey 
and  Cora  were  taken  out  of  jail  the  day 
King  was  buried,  the  fact  being  that  they 
were  taken  out  four  days  before  the  fu¬ 
neral,  and  were  not  hung  until  they  had 
been  in  the  Committee-rooms  from  Sun¬ 
day  until  the  Thursday  following.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  Committee  to  correct 
these  mistakes,  as  the  facts  show  that, 
whatever  judgment  may  at  this  late  day 
be  passed  on  their  deeds,  they  acted  de¬ 
liberately,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  they  assumed. 

General  Sherman  says  :  “Everybody 
supposed  that  when  this  funeral  was 
over  the  matter  was  at  an  end ;  but  to 
our  surprise  the  Vigilance  Committee 
maintained  its  organization.”  Evident¬ 
ly  the  “everybody”  of  whom  he  writes 
embraced  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  everybodies  who  composed  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  city.  He  tells  us  news 
when  he  says,  that  “Even  Sydney  con¬ 
victs  became  judges  and  constables,  and 
sent  around  San  Francisco  their  absurd 
writs,”  etc.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
public  ever  knew  of  this  absurd  charge, 
as  they  have  always  believed  these  con¬ 
victs  trained  with  those  who  had  in  times 
past  trampled  upon  the  law  and  made 
vigilance  committees  necessary.  Again, 
there  has  never  been  any  question  as  to 
the  respectability  of  the  ruling  members 
of  the  Committee,  though  they  are  call¬ 
ed  “the  pack  of  fellows  who  sat  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Front  Street.” 

It  is  not  proposed  to  review  General 
Sherman’s  letter  in  this  article,  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  correct  some  material  errors  with¬ 
in  the  writer’s  personal  knowledge,  at 
the  same  time  freely  admitting  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  believed  all  he  wrote, 
though  it  is  evident  he  was  misinform¬ 
ed  by  persons  hostile  to  the  Committee, 
and  had  forgotten  many  important  cir¬ 
cumstances  when  he  penned  his  remi¬ 


niscences.  Living  here  continuously 
from  the  first  of  January,  1850,  to  this 
time,  and  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  of  what  he  speaks,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  duty  for  the  present  writer  to 
contribute  this  portion  to  the  history  of 
a  stirring  time.  As  to  the  possibility  of 
putting  down  the  4,000  fully  armed,  de¬ 
termined  men  in  San  Francisco  —  men 
supported  by  the  sympathies,  and,  if 
needed,  by  the  stalwart  arms,  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  entire  male  population 
of  the  State  —  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  had  the  arms  required  by  Governor 
Johnson  been  furnished  by  General 
Wool  (as  happily  they  were  not),  it 
would  have  been  a  task  much  harder 
than  “marching  through  Georgia,”  and 
the  leader  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  discovered  he  had  undertaken  a 
job  much  more  difficult  than  he  antici¬ 
pated. 

All  who  remember  the  facts,  will  bear 
testimony  that  great  injustice  is  done  to 
the  fair  fame  of  Mr.  King,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  letter  alluded  to : 
“James  King  of  Wm.  had  been  a  bank¬ 
er  on  his  own  account  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  but  finding  his  business  dwindling 
away,  he  made  a  sale  of  his  assets  and 
interests  to  Isaac  C.  Woods,  who  had 
the  full  control  of  Adams  &  Co.,  and 
King  became  the  manager  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  department  of  Adams  &  Co.  He 
occupied  that  position  at  the  time  of 
their  failure,  and,  instead  of  standing  by 
them,  he  turned  against  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  against  Woods  especially, 
who,  by  public  clamor,  became  alarmed 
for  his  personal  safety,  and  escaped  the 
country.  King,  being  then  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  established  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  newspaper,  and  began  a  general 
attack  on  what  he  deemed  the  immoral¬ 
ities  and  misdemeanors  of  all  sorts  of 
people.”  In  the  California  Chronicle 
of  July  26th,  1855,  we  have  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  King’s  connection  with 
Adams  &  Co.;  and  as  the  statement 
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there  made,  by  himself,  has  never  been 
disputed,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  it 
to  be  true  in  every  particular,  and  to  as¬ 
sert  that  he  was  fully  justified  in  all  his 
acts  in  connection  with  the  house  of 
Adams  &  Co.  He  shows  in  that  letter 
how  he  tried  to  reduce  the  liabilities  of 
the  firm,  and  with  what  difficulty  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  calling  in  $50,000  of  loans, 
while  at  the  same  time  Woods  was  in¬ 
creasing  them  to  double  that  amount, 
despite  of  all  King  could  say  or  do  to 
prevent  a  course  of  expansion  which  he 
felt  must  be  fatal  to  the  firm.  Instead 
of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  house, 
he  guarded  them  as  sacred,  contrary  to 
the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his  best 
friends,  who,  believing  gross  frauds  had 
been  perpetrated,  did  not  think  he  was 
justified  in  withholding  his  knowledge 
from  the  creditors,  who  they  thought 
were  being  swindled.  It  was  well  known 
that  at  the  time  Adams  &  Co.  stopped 
payment  they  had  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  coin  and  gold-dust  on  hand, 
which  in  some  mysterious  way  disap¬ 
peared,  and  that  the  large  dividend  for 
a  long  time  expected  and  hoped  for  by 
the  creditors  was  never  paid.  That  Mr. 
King  had  reason  to  know  of  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  failure  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  to 
show  that  he  made  no  use  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  could  by  any  possibility  bring 
reproach  on  him  as  a  man  of  the  high¬ 
est  sense  of  honor.  In  reference  to  the 
charge  of  not  standing  by  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates,  Mr.  King  answered  this  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3d,  1855,  as  follows:  “The  next 
thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  charge  of  be¬ 
traying  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by 
Adams  &  Co.,  in  whose  employ  I  once 
was.  This  charge  I  fully  answered  in 
my  letter  to  I.  C.  Woods,  dated  the  26th 
July  last,  wherein  I  showed,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  quarrel  then  going  on 
between  Woods  and  Cohen  on  one  side, 
and  myself  on  the  other,  I  refused  to 


give  any  information  about  matters  ob¬ 
tained  by  me  while  in  their  employment, 
and  preferred  the  loss  of  my  best  friends 
rather  than  to  betray  the  trust.  When 
announcing  my  determination  to  Mr. 
Woods,  I  said:  ‘This,  sir,  is  the  most 
painful  duty  I  ever  had  to  perform.  My 
honor  forces  me  to  keep  your  secret, 
while  by  so  doing  I  am  sure  to  lose  my 
best  friends,’  ”  etc.  Subsequent  events 
proved,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  question¬ 
ed,  the  entire  confidence  reposed  in  Mr. 
King,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lived,  but  by  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  California;  for  it  can  not  be 
for  a  moment  supposed  that  they  would 
have  arisen  as  they  did  to  punish  his 
murderer  and  almost  revolutionize  the 
State,  had  they  believed  him  to  have 
been  the  dishonest,  ungrateful,  insin¬ 
cere  man  represented  in  the  quotation 
from  General  Sherman’s  letter.  Justice 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  died  as  a 
martyr  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  demands  this  brief  allusion  to 
the  personal  history  of  one  who  was  an 
honor  to  his  race. 

General  Sherman’s  letter  concludes 
by  saying,  that,  after  the  futile  attempt 
to  put  down  the  Committee,  “it  took  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  afterward  had  full 
sway  in  San  Francisco,  until  it  gradual¬ 
ly  subsided  and  merged  into  a  political 
organization.”  This  is  not  strictly  cor¬ 
rect,  but  is  true  to  some  extent,  as  it  led 
to  the  formation  of  “  The  People’s  Par¬ 
ty,”  composed  of  men  of  both  political 
parties,  who  nominated  for  municipal 
officers  men  attached  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  to  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  printed  tickets  with  their  can¬ 
didates  for  city  officers  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  both  parties  for  State  officers, 
so  that  men  friendly  to  the  People’s 
Party  candidates  could  vote  for  their 
political  favorites  for  State  offices.  This 
new  party,  which  was  not  political  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  for  many  years,  and  it  was  claim- 
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ed  that  during  its  supremacy  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
Union,  that  municipal  expenses  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  figure,  and  that 
the  officials  chosen  by  it  were  both  hon¬ 
est  and  capable.  That  a  lasting  reform 
of  the  city  government  flowed  from  the 
doings  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  was 
and  is  believed  by  the  people  of  San 
Francisco.  Whether  it  was  possible  to 
attain  this  benefit  without  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  aid  of  that  body  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
situated  as  we  were  at  the  time,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  other  course 
that  promised  such  a  result  with  equal 


certainty  and  dispatch.  There  can  not 
be  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  moving 
spirits  of  that  organization  fully  believed 
they  were  justified  in  what  they  did  and 
caused  to  be  done;  nor  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose,  at  this  late  day,  that 
those  of  them  still  in  our  midst  —  who 
have  occupied,  at  various  times,  the 
highest  places  in  the  gift  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  been  honored  as  among 
the  most  esteemed  and  trusted  members 
of  society,  not  only  in  this  city,  but 
throughout  the  State  —  have  ever,  for  a 
moment,  regretted  the  part  they  took  as 
members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
1856. 


SPRING. 

[AFTER  METASTASIO’S  CANTATA.] 

On  the  long  mountain  slopes 
The  old  oaks,  growing, 

Feel,  through  each  knotted  bough, 
The  fresh  spring  blowing. 

Over  far  desert  sands 
The  swallow,  flying, 

Seeks  for  her  dear  old  nest 
In  oak  -  boughs  lying  ; 

Flies  on,  ’twixt  night  and  day, 
O’er  sunsets  golden ; 

Fears  not  the  sportsman’s  snares, 
Still  unbeholden. 

So  flies  my  heart  to  thee, 

My  own,  my  dearest ! 

No  space  bars  soul  from  soul  ; 
Best  loved  are  nearest. 
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THE  WILD  SHEEP  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


EARLY  all  of  the  lofty  mountain 
chains  of  the  globe  are  inhabited 
by  wild  sheep,  which  are  ordinarily  class¬ 
ified  under  five  or  six  distinct  species. 
These  are  the  argali  (Ovis  ainmon ,  Lin.), 
found  throughout  all  the  principal  mount¬ 
ains  of  Asia ;  the  burrhal  ( Ov .  burrhel ), 
of  the  upper  Himalayas;  the  Corsican 
wild  sheep  (Ov.  musimon ,  Pal.);  the  Af¬ 
rican  (Ov.  tragelefilius ,  Cuv.);  and  the 
American  bighorn  (Ov.  montana,  Cuv.). 
This  last,  also  called  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ain  sheep,  is  identical  with  the  wild 
sheep  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its  range, 
according  to  Professor  Baird,  extends 
from  the  region  of  the  upper  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  to  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains  and  the  high  grounds  adjacent  to 
them  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Rio  Grande.  Westward 
they  extend  as  far  as  the  Cascade  and 
Coast  ranges  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California,  and  follow  the  highlands 
some  distance  into  Mexico.* 

In  California,  the  wild  sheep  ranks 
among  the  noblest  of  animal  mountain¬ 
eers.  Possessed  of  keen  sight,  immov¬ 
able  nerve,  and  strong  limbs,  he  dwells 
secure  amid  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Sierra,  leaping  unscathed  from  crag  to 
crag,  crossing  foaming  torrents  and 
slopes  of  frozen  snow,  exposed  to  the 
wildest  storms,  yet  maintaining  a  brave 
life,  and  developing  from  generation 
to  generation  in  perfect  strength  and 
beauty.  Compared  with  the  argali, 
which,  considering  its  size  and  the  vast 
extent  of  its  range,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  wild  sheep,  the  horns 
of  our  species  are  more  regularly  curv¬ 
ed  and  less  divergent  at  the  base  and 
near  the  tips ;  moreover,  the  argali  may 

*  Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  vol.  viii.,  page  678. 


not  be  quite  so  large,  but  their  more  im¬ 
portant  characters  are  essentially  the 
same,  some  of  the  best  naturalists  main¬ 
taining  that  they  are  only  varied  forms 
of  one  species.  Cuvier  conjectures  that 
the  argali  may  have  come  to  this  conti¬ 
nent  by  crossing  Behring’s  Straits  on 
the  ice. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  in¬ 
numerable  breeds  of  domestic  sheep 
have  been  derived  from  the  various  wild 
species,  but  the  whole  question  is  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity.  According  to  Dar¬ 
win,  sheep  have  been  domesticated  from 
a  very  ancient  period,  the  remains  of  a 
small  breed  differing  from  any  now 
known  having  been  found  in  the  famous 
Swiss  lake -dwellings.  Compared  with 
the  best  known  domestic  breeds,  we  find 
that  our  wild  species  is  two  or  three 
times  as  large,  full-grown  specimens 
weighing  from  200  to  350  pounds.  In¬ 
stead  of  wool,  they  are  covered  with  a 
thick  mattress  of  coarse  hair,  like  that 
of  the  deer,  with  only  a  very  little  fine 
wool  at  the  bottom ;  but,  though  coarse, 
this  hair  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  lies 
smoothly,  as  if  carefully  tended  with 
comb  and  brush.  I  have  frequently  ob¬ 
served  some  of  the  same  kind  of  coarse 
hair  mixed  with  the  wool  of  Mexican 
sheep.  The  predominant  color  is  brown¬ 
ish  gray,  varying  somewhat  with  the  sea¬ 
sons  ;  the  belly  and  a  large  conspicuous 
patch  on  the  buttocks  are  white,  and  the 
tail,  which  is  very  short,  is  black,  with  a 
yellowish  border.  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  of  immense  size,  measuring  in 
their  greater  diameter  from  five  to  six 
inches,  and  in  length  around  the  curve 
from  two  to  three  feet.  They  are  yel¬ 
lowish  white  in  color,  and  ridged  trans¬ 
versely,  like  those  of  the  domestic  ram. 
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Their  cross-section  near  the  base  is 
somewhat  triangular  in  outline.  In  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  head  they  curve  gently 
backward  and  outward,  then  forward  and 
outward,  until  about  three -fourths  of  a 
circle  has  been  described,  and  until  the 
tips,  which  are  flattened  and  blunt,  are 
about  two  feet  apart.  Two  specimens 
found  last  summer  on  the  head -waters 
of  the  San  Joaquin  measured  as  follows: 
Circumference  at  the  base,  13K  and  16X 
inches ;  distance  across  from  tip  to  tip, 
22  and  24  inches.  Those  of  the  female 
are  more  flattened,  less  curved,  and 
much  smaller,  measuring  only  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length  along  the  curve. 
The  following  measurements  of  a  male, 
obtained  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are 
from  Audubon :  *  . 


Length .  6  o 

Height  at  shoulder .  3  5 

Girth  behind  shoulders .  3  n 

Length  of  tail .  o  5 

Length  of  horns  around  curve .  2  ioJ£ 

Length  of  hair  on  back  and  sides .  o  2  to  2% 

Weight,  344  pounds. 


Besides  these  differences  in  size,  color, 
and  clothing,  we  might  note  that  in  form 
the  domestic  sheep  is  expressionless, 
like  a  round  bundle  of  something  only 
half  alive  ;  the  wild  is  elegant  as  a  deer, 
and  every  muscle  glows  with  life.  The 
tame  is  timid;  the  wild  is  bold.  The 
tame  is  always  ruffled  and  soiled;  the 
wild  is  trim  and  clean  as  the  flowers  of 
its  pasture. 

The  earliest  mention  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  of  our  sheep,  is  by  Father 
Picolo,  a  Catholic  missionary  at  Monte¬ 
rey,  in  the  year  1797,  who,  after  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  being  as  large  as  a  calf  one  or 
two  years  old,  and  as  having  the  body 
of  a  deer  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a 
sheep,  adds,  “I  have  eaten  of  these 
beasts ;  their  flesh  is  very  tender  and 
delicious.”  Mackenzie  mentions  them 
in  his  travels  as  a  kind  of  buffalo.  A 
few  of  the  more  energetic  of  the  Mono 

*  Audubon  and  Bachman’s  Quadrupeds  of  North 
America. 


Indians  hunt  the  sheep  every  season 
among  the  slate  summits  between  Cas¬ 
tle  Peak  and  Mount  Lyell,  this  section 
of  the  Sierra  being  comparatively  easy 
of  access,  and  here,  from  having  been 
pursued,  they  are  now  extremely  wary ; 
but  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  snowy  peaks,  where  the  many 
rugged  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
King’s  rivers  take  their  rise,  they  fear 
no  hunter  save  the  wolf,  and  are  more 
guileless  and  approachable  than  any  of 
their  tame  kindred. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  their  habits  during  the  last  four 
years,  while  engaged'in  the  work  of  ex¬ 
ploring  these  high  regions.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  males  form  separate 
bands.  They  are  usually  met  in  small 
flocks,  numbering  from  three  to  twenty, 
feeding  along  the  edges  of  glacier  mead¬ 
ows,  or  resting  among  the  castle -like 
crags  of  lofty  summits;  and,  whether 
feeding  or  resting,  or  scaling  wild  cliffs 
for  pleasure,  their  noble  forms,  the  very 
embodiment  of  muscular  beauty,  never 
fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  liveliest 
admiration.  Their  resting-places  seem 
to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  sunshine 
and  a  wide  outlook,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
safety  from  the  attacks  of  wolves.  Their 
feeding -grounds  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  wild  Sierra  gardens, 
bright  with  daisies  and  gentians,  and 
mats  of  blooming  shrubs.  These  are 
hidden  away  high  on  the  sides  of  rough 
canons,  where  light  is  abundant,  or  down 
in  the  valleys,  along  lake -borders,  and 
stream -banks,  where  the  plushy  turf  is 
greenest,  and  th£  purple  heather  grows. 
Sweet  grasses  also  grow  in  these  happy 
Alpine  gardens,  but  the  wild  sheep  eats 
little  besides  the  spicy  leaves  and  shoots 
of  the  various  shrubs  and  bushes,  per- 
,  haps  relishing  both  their  taste  and  beau¬ 
ty,  although  tame  men  are  slow  to  sus¬ 
pect  wild  sheep  of  seeing  more  than 
grass.  When  winter  storms  fall,  deck¬ 
ing  their  summer  pastures  in  the  lavish 
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bloom  of  snow,  then,  like  the  blue-birds 
and  robins,  our  brave  sheep  gather  and 
go  to  warmer  climates,  usually  descend¬ 
ing  the  eastern  flank  of  the  range  to  the 
narrow,  birch-filled  gorges  that  open  in¬ 
to  the  sage  plains,  where  snow  never 
falls  to  any  great  depth,  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  being  about  from  5,000  to 
7,000  feet.  Here  they  sojourn  until 
spring  sunshine  unlocks  the  canons  and 
warms  the  pastures  of  their  glorious 
Alps. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  in  the  most  sol¬ 
itary  and  inaccessible  crags,  far  above 
the  nest  of  the  eagle.  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  come  upon  the  beds  of  the  ewes  and 
lambs  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  above  sea-level.  These  beds 
consist  simply  of  an  oval-shaped  hollow, 
pawed  out  among  loose  disintegrating 
rock- chips  and  sand,  upon  some  sunny 
spot  commanding  a  good  outlook,  and 
partially  sheltered  from  the  winds  that 
sweep  passionately  across  those  lofty 
crags  almost  without  intermission.  Such 
is  the  cradle  of  the  little  mountaineer, 
aloft  in  the  sky,  rocked  in  storms,  cur¬ 
tained  in  clouds,  sleeping  in  thin,  icy 
air;  but  wrapped  in  his  hairy  coat,  nour¬ 
ished  by  a  warm,  strong  mother,  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  talons  of  the  eagle  and  teeth 
of  the  sly  coyote,  the  bonnie  lamb  grows 
apace.  He  learns  to  nibble  the  purple 
daisy  and  leaves  of  the  white  spiraea; 
his  horns  begin  to  shoot,  and,  ere  sum¬ 
mer  is  done,  he  is  strong  and  agile,  and 
goes  forth  with  the  flock,  shepherded 
by  the  same  Divine  love  that  tends  the 
more  helpless  human  l&mb  in  its  warm 
cradle  by  the  fireside. 

Like  the  Alp-climbing  ibex  of  Europe, 
our  mountaineer  is  said  to  plunge  fear¬ 
lessly  down  the  faces  of  sheer  preci¬ 
pices,  and  alight  on  his  huge  elastic 
horns.  I  know  only  two  hunters  who 
claim  to  have  witnessed  this  feat;  I  nev¬ 
er  was  so  fortunate.  They  describe  the 
act  as  a  diving  head -foremost.  Some 


of  the  horns  that  I  have  examined  with 
reference  to  this  question  are  certainly 
much  battered  in  front,  and  are  so  large 
at  the  base  that  they  cover  all  the  upper 
portion  of  the  head  down  nearly  to  a  lev¬ 
el  with  the  eyes ;  moreover,  the  skull  of 
a  wild  sheep  is  stronger  than  a  bull’s. 
I  struck  an  old  bleached  specimen  on 
Mount  Ritter  a  dozen  blows  with  my 
ice-axe  without  breaking  it.  Such  skulls 
would  not  fracture  very  readily  by  the 
wildest  rock-diving;  but  other  bones 
might,  and  the  numerous  mechanical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  controlling  the 
movements  of  their  bodies  after  striking 
upon  an  irregular  rock -surface  would 
seem  to  make  such  a  bowlder-like  meth¬ 
od  of  progression  improbable,  even  for 
the  big-horn^  rams,  much  more  for  the 
ewes.  Perhaps  when  a  great  leap  is 
made  they  may  endeavor  to  lighten  the 
shock  upon  their  legs,  and  assist  in  ar¬ 
resting  farther  progress,  by  striking  their 
horns  against  any  rock  that  may  chance 
to  be  favorably  situated  for  the  purpose, 
just  as  men  mountaineers  do  with  their 
hands. 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  remarked 
by  travelers  in  the  high  Sierra  than  the 
absence  of  animal  life;  but  if  such  would 
go  singly,  without  haste  or  noise,  away 
from  the  region  of  trails  and  pack-trains, 
they  would  speedily  learn  that  these 
mountain  mansions  are  not  without  in¬ 
habitants,  many  of  whom,  confiding  and 
gentle,  would  be  glad  to  make  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Last  September,  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  south  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin 
up  its  wild  canon  to  its  farthest  icy  fount¬ 
ains.  It  was  the  season  of  mountain  In¬ 
dian  summer.  The  sun  beamed  loving¬ 
ly,  squirrels  were  nutting  amid  the  pine- 
cones,  butterflies  hovered  about  the  last 
of  the  golden -rods,  willow  and  maple 
groves  were  yellow,  the  meadows  were 
brown,  and  the  whole  mellow  landscape 
glowed  like  a  countenance  with  the 
deepest  and  sweetest  repose.  On  my 
way  along  the  rocky  river  -  side,  I  came 
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to  a  fine  meadowy  expansion  of  the  ca¬ 
tion,  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  inclosed  with  picturesque  granite 
walls  like  those  of  Yosemite,  and  with 
the  river  sweeping  through  its  groves 
and  meadows  in  magnificent  curves. 
This  little  Yosemite  was  full  of  wild  life. 
Deer  with  their  fawns  constantly  bound¬ 
ed  from  thicket  to  thicket  as  I  advanced. 
Grouse  kept  rising  from  the  brown  grass 
with  a  great  whirring  of  wings,  and, 
alighting  on  low  branches  of  the  poplar 
or  pine,  allowed  a  near  approach,  as  if 
pleased  to  be  observed.  A  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  wild -cat  showed  himself,  coming 
out  of  a  grove  and  crossing  the  river  up¬ 
on  a  flood -jam  of  logs.  The  bird -like 
tamias  frisked  about  among  pine-needles 
and  seedy  grass -tufts.  Cranes  waded 
the  shallows  of  the  river  bends,  the  king¬ 
fisher  rattled  from  perch  to  perch,  and 
the  blessed  ousel  sung  with  the  leaping 
spray  of  every  cascade.  Purple  evening 
came  as  I  lingered  in  the  company  of 
these  mountain  dwellers,  and,  as  dark¬ 
ness  fell,  I  awoke  from  their  enchant¬ 
ment  and  sought  a  camping- spot  near 
the  river.  I  slept  among  the  yellow 
leaves  of  an  aspen  grove,  and,  pushing 
forward  next  morning,  discovered  yet 
grander  landscapes  and  grander  life. 
The  scenery  became  more  Alpine.  The 
lofty  sugar-pine  and  silver  fir  gave  place 
to  the  hardier  cedar  and  dwarf  pine,  the 
canon  walls  became  more  jagged  and 
bare,  and  gentians  became  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  gardens  of  the  river  bank. 
In  the  afternoon,  I  came  to  a  valley 
strikingly  wild  in  all  its  features.  As 
regards  area  of  bottom,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  smallest  of  San  Joaquin  Yosemites; 
but  its  walls  are  sublime,  rising  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  river.  At 
the  head  of  the  valley,  the  river  forks, 
as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  Yosem¬ 
ites.  Its  formation  was  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  two  vast  ice -rivers, 
whose  fountains  were  on  the  flanks  of 
mounts  Humphreys  and  Emerson,  and 
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mountains  farther  south.  On  their  re¬ 
cession  at  the  close  of  the  great  winter, 
this  valley  basin  became  first  a  lake ; 
then  a  sedgy  meadow;  then,  filled  with 
flood -bowlders  and  logs,  and  planted 
with  bushes  and  grass,  it  became  the  Yo¬ 
semite  of  to-day — a  range  for  wild  sheep, 
whose  tracks  I  saw  printed  everywhere 
along  its  briery  lanes  and  gulches. 

The  chafed  river  sings  loud  on  its 
way  down  the  valley,  but  above  its  deaf¬ 
ening  songs  I  could  hear  the  heavier 
booming  of  a  water -fall,  which  caused 
me  to  push  eagerly  forward.  Emerging 
from  the  tangled  groves  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  I  beheld  the  young  San  Joa¬ 
quin  coming  from  its  fountains  in  a  glo¬ 
rious  cascade.  Scanning  the  steep  in¬ 
cline  down  which  the  white  waters  thun¬ 
dered,  I  discovered  a  crooked  seam,  by 
which  I  climbed  to  the  edge  of  a  narrow 
terrace,  which,  crossing  the  canon,  di¬ 
vides  the  cascades  nearly  in  the  middle. 
Here  I  sat  down  to  take  breath  and  to 
make  some  entries  in  my  note -book, 
taking  advantage  of  my  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  to  gaze  back  down  over  the  valley 
into  the  heart  of  the  glorious  landscape, 
little  knowing  the  while  what  neighbors 
were  near.  Chancing  to  look  across  the 
cascade,  there  stood  three  wild  sheep 
within  a  few  yards,  calmly  observing 
me.  Never  did  the  sudden  appearance 
of  human  friend,  or  mountain,  or  water¬ 
fall,  so  forcibly  seize  and  rivet  my  at¬ 
tention.  Anxiety  to  observe  accurately 
on  so  rare  an  opportunity  checked  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Eagerly  I  marked  the  flow¬ 
ing  undulations  of  their  firm -braided 
limbs  ;  their  strong,  straight  legs,  size, 
color,  ears,  eyes,  heads ;  their  graceful 
rounded  necks,  the  upsweeping  cycloid¬ 
al  curve  of  their  noble  horns.  When 
they  moved,  I  devoured  every  gesture ; 
while  they,  in  nowise  disconcerted  either 
by  my  attention  or  by  the  loud  roar  of 
the  waters,  advanced  slowly  up  the  rap¬ 
ids,  often  turning  to  look  at  me.  Pres¬ 
ently,  they  made  a  dash  at  a  steep  ice- 
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polished  incline,  and  reached  the  top 
without  a  struggle,  by  a  succession  of 
short,  stiff  leaps,  bringing  their  hoofs 
down  sharply  with  a  patting  sound.  This 
was  the  most  astounding  feat  of  mount¬ 
aineering  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Just  a 
few  days  previous,  my  cautious,  iron-shod 
mules  fell,  on  good  rough  ground,  de¬ 
scending  the  canon-side  in  lawless  ava¬ 
lanche;  and  many  a  time  I  have  been 
compelled  to  tie  my  shoes  and  stockings 
to  my  belt,  and  creep  up  far  easier  slopes 
with  the  utmost  caution.  No  wonder, 
then,  I  watched  the  progress  of  these 
animal  mountaineers  with  intensest  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  exulted  in  the  boundless  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  wild  nature  displayed  in  their 
invention,  construction,  and  keeping. 
But  judge  the  measure  of  my  overjoy 
when,  a  few  moments  later,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  dozen  more  in  one  flock  near 
the  base  of  the  upper  cascade.  They 
were  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with 
me,  distant  only  twenty -five  or  thirty 
yards,  and  looking  as  unworn,  calm,  and 
bright,  as  if  created  on  the  spot.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  when  I  came  up  the  canon, 
they  all  were  feeding  together  in  the 
valley,  and  in  their  haste  to  reach  high 
ground,  where  they  could  look  about 
them  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  they  were  divided,  three  hav¬ 
ing  ascended  on  one  side  of  the  cascade, 
the  rest  on  the  other.  The  main  flock, 
headed  by  an  experienced  chief,  began 
to  cross  the  rapids  soon  after  I  first  ob¬ 
served  them.  The  crossing  of  swift  tor¬ 
rents  on  chance  bowlders  is  nerve-trying 
work  even  for  men  mountaineers,  yet 
these  shepherdless  sheep  leaped  from 
bowlder  to  bowlder,  and  held  themselves 
in  perfect  poise  above  the  whirling  cur¬ 
rent,  as  if  doing  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  immediate  foreground  of  the  rare 
picture  before  me,  was  glossy  ice-planed 
granite,  traversed  by  seams  in  which 
grew  rock-ferns  and  tufts  of  heathy  bry- 
anthus,  the  gray  canon  walls  on  both 
sides  splendidly  sculptured,  and  adorn¬ 


ed  with  brown  cedars  and  pines ;  in  the 
distance,  lofty  mountains  rising  far  into 
the  thin  blue  sky;  in  the  centre,  the 
snowy  cascade,  the  voice  and  the  soul 
of  all,  fringing  shrubs  waving  time  to 
its  thunder- tones ;  and  in  front,  the 
brave  sheep,  their  gray  forms  slightly 
obscured  in  the  spray,  yet  firmly  defined 
on  the  close,  dense  white  of  the  cata¬ 
ract,  their  huge  rough  horns  rising  in 
the  midst  like  upturned  roots  of  dead 
pine-trees  —  the  setting  sun  lighting  the 
canon,  purpling  and  glorifying  all. 

After  crossing  the  river,  the  dauntless 
climbers,  led  by  their  chief,  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  scale  the  canon  wall ;  now  right, 
now  left,  in  long  single  file,  leaping  in 
succession  from  cliff  to  cliff ;  now  ascend¬ 
ing  slippery  dome-curves  ;  now  walking 
the  edges  of  precipices,  stopping  at 
times  to  gaze  down  at  me  from  some 
flat-topped  rock,  with  heads  held  aslant, 
as  if  curious  to  find  out  whether  I  was 
about  to  follow.  When  they  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  top  of  the  wall,  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
high,  I  could  still  see  their  noble  forms 
outlined  on  the  sky  as  they  lingered, 
looking  down  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
giving  rare  animation  to  the  sublime 
cliffs.  Throughout  the  whole  ascent,  I 
did  not  observe  a  single  awkward  step 
or  unsuccessful  effort.  I  have  often 
seen  tame  sheep  in  the  mountains  jump 
upon  a  sloping  rock- surface,  hold  on 
tremulously  a  few  seconds,  and  fall  back 
baffled  and  irresolute ;  but  in  the  most 
trying  dangers,  where  the  slightest  inac¬ 
curacy  would  have  resulted  in  destruc¬ 
tion,  these  moved  with  magnificent  reli¬ 
ance  on  their  strength  and  skill,  the  lim¬ 
its  of  which  they  never  seemed  to  know. 

Moreover,  each  one  of  the  flock, 
though  acknowledging  the  right  of  lead¬ 
ership  to  the  most  experienced,  climbed 
with  intelligent  independence — a  perfect 
individual,  capable  of  separate  exist¬ 
ence  whenever  it  should  choose  to  se¬ 
cede  from  the  little  clan.  But  the  do¬ 
mestic  sheep  is  only  a  fraction  of  an 
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animal,  a  whole  flock  being  required  to 
form  an  individual,  just  as  numerous 
florets  are  required  for  the  making  of 
one  complete  sunflower.  Shepherds 
acquainted  with  mountain  dangers,  who 
in  watching  by  night  and  day  have  be¬ 
held  their  feeble  flocks  broken  by  bears, 
crushed  and  disintegrated  by  storms, 
and  scattered  diverse  in  the  rocks  like 
wind-driven  chaff,  will  in  some  measure 
appreciate  the  strong  self-reliance  and 
noble  individuality  of  nature’s  sheep. 

The  only  animal  which  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  companion  of  our  sheep, 
is  the  so-called  Rocky  Mountain  goat 
(. Aftlocerus  montanus ,  Rich),  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Baird  is  far  more 
antelope  than  goat.  He,  too,  is  a  brave 
and  hardy  fellow,  fearlessly  accompany¬ 
ing  our  sheep  on  the  wildest  summits, 
and  braving  with  him  the  severest 
storms,  but  smaller  and  much  less  dig¬ 
nified  in  demeanor,  and  the  long  white 
hair  with  which  his  body  is  covered  ob¬ 
scures  the  expression  of  his  limbs.  His 
jet-black  horns  are  only  about  five  or 
six  inches  long.  I  have  never  seen  this 
American  chamois,  although  a  few  small 
flocks  have  been  found  in  the  Sierra.  In 
some  portions  of  the  Rocky  and  Cas¬ 
cade  ranges  it  is  said  to  occur  in  flocks 
of  considerable  size,  where  it  is  hunted 
by  the  Indians,  who  make  use  of  its  skin 
in  various  ways,  that  of  the  head  with 
the  horns  attached  being  sometimes 
worn  as  a  cap. 

Three  species  of  deer  occur  in  Cali¬ 
fornia —  the  black -tailed,  white -tailed, 
and  mule -deer.  The  first -mentioned 
species  ( Cervus  Columbiamis )  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  and  is  frequently  met 
by  our  sheep  in  summer  on  high  glacier 
meadows,  and  along  the-outskirts  of  the 
upper  forests ;  but  being  a  forest  animal, 
seeking  shelter,  and  rearing  its  young 
in  dense  thickets,  it  seldom  visits  our 
sheep  in  his  higher  homes.  The  ante¬ 
lope,  though  not  a  mountaineer,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  met  during  his  winter  sojourn  on 


the  edge  of  the  sage -plains.  The  elk 
( Cervus  Canadensis )  still  exists  in  a  few 
places  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  but 
I  doubt  if  our  sheep  has  ever  seen  him. 

Perhaps  no  animal  in  the  world  is 
without  its  enemy,  but  mountaineers  as 
a  class  have  fewer  enemies  than  low- 
landers.  Our  Sierra  sheep  seems  to  be 
favored  above  his  companions.  The 
panther  pounces  upon  the  antelope  and 
deer,  but  his  track  is  seldom  seen  cross¬ 
ing  the  craggy  threshold  of  the  sheep, 
nor  is  he  often  exposed  to  the  hunter’s 
rifle.  A  few  perish  by  swift  and  heavy 
snow-storms.  Two  that  I  found  last 
summer  on  the  side  of  a  glacial  meadow, 
appear  to  have  perished  in  this  way; 
and  three  were  discovered  snow-bound 
in  Bloody  Canon,  a  few  years  ago,  and 
killed  with  an  axe  by  some  men  who 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  range  by  the 
Mono  Pass,  in  midwinter.  The  bear 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  enemy,  for 
though  sometimes  he  leaves  berries  and 
acorns  for  mutton,  he  prefers  hunting 
the  tame  and  helpless  civilized  sheep. 
The  eagle  and  coyote  occasionally  capt¬ 
ure  an  unprotected  lamb,  or  some  un¬ 
fortunate  hard  beset  in  deep  snow;  but 
these  are  little  more  than  accidents,  and 
as  for  man,  the  unsatisfiable  enemy  of 
all  nature,  our  sheep  have  little  to  fear 
from  him,  because,  like  stars  and  angels, 
they  dwell  mostly  above  his  reach  in  the 
sky.  The  golden  plains  of  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  were  recently  thronged 
with  bands  of  antelope,  but  being  fertile 
and  accessible  they  are  required  for  hu¬ 
man  pastures ;  so  also  are  the  splendid 
feeding-grounds  of  the  deer — hill,  valley, 
forest,  and  meadow;  but  it  will  be  long 
ere  he  will  be  able  to  take  and  use  the 
highland  castles  of  the  sheep;  and  re¬ 
membering  here  how  rapidly  whole  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  noble  animals  are  disappear¬ 
ing  before  the  footsteps  of  man,  all  lovers 
of  wilderness  life  will  rejoice  with  me  in 
the  rocky  security  of  Ovis  Montana ,  the 
bravest  mountaineer  of  the  Sierra. 
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IT  was  a  plausible  theory,  and  given 
out  in  a  demure  and  confiding  way 
by  a  feminine  oracle,  that  honeysuckle 
cuttings  should  each  be  inserted  in  a 
potato,  and  so  planted.  As  the  scion 
had  no  root  and  needed  moisture,  it 
would  be  supplied  by  the  potato.  It 
seemed  the  very  thing  to  do.  The  won¬ 
der  was  that  so  simple  an  expedient  had 
not  been  suggested  before.  That  theo¬ 
ry  was  honestly  tested,  and  it  has  since 
been  laid  on  the  top  shelf  with  a  great 
many  other  feminine  theories  about  flo¬ 
riculture.  Twenty  honeysuckle  scions 
were  each  planted  with  one  end  in  an 
enormous  red  potato.  Never  did  one 
of  those  honeysuckles  grow;  but  there 
sprung  up  such  a  growth  of  potatoes  as 
never  had  been  seen  on  the  hill.  They 
were  under  the  door -step,  under  the 
foundation  of  the  house;  they  shot  up 
everywhere.  Was  that  the  last  of  the 
misadventure  ?  By  no  manner  of  means. 
In  the  very  porch  of  the  church  that 
daughter  of  Eve  inquired,  slyly,  “How 
are  your  honeysuckles  ?  ”  And  then  she 
glided  in  as  if  she  had  done  nothing  for 
which  she  needed  forgiveness. 

Certain  grafting  experiments  came  out 
a  shade  better.  But  every  graft  put  in 
on  the  south  side  of  a  tree  died,  while 
those  on  the  north  side  nearly  all  lived. 
These  were  protected  by  some  degree 
of  shade,  while  the  hot  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  south  side,  which  ran  down 
in  liquid  streams  of  resin,  and  poison¬ 
ed  the  bark  around  the  cleft.  All  this 
might  have  been  known  in  advance.  But 
a  little  modicum  of  knowledge  learned 
by  costly  experience  will  stick  to  one 
through  life,  while  that  which  costs  noth¬ 
ing  is  rarely  laid  up  as  worth  having.  It 
ought  to  be  known,  also,  that  there  is  no 


better  plan  of  grafting  a  tree  than  that 
which  our  ancestors  followed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when,  with  a  little  moist  clay 
and  top  tow,  every  scion  inserted  lived. 
Then  the  cider-mill  was  an  orthodox  in¬ 
stitution  in  every  neighborhood.  It  is 
not  worth  your  while  to  dissent  from 
that  proposition,  when  you  have  proba¬ 
bly  played  truant  from  a  summer  school 
to  ride  around  on  the  sweep  of  a  cider- 
mill,  and  suck  the  new  cider  through  a 
straw,  being  stung  the  meanwhile  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  “yellow -jacket.”  Even 
now  a  cider- mill  by  the  roadside,  with 
the  sour  pomace  scattered  about,  is  a 
humanizing  institution.  It  will  send 
you  back  to  the  old  orchard,  the  great 
branching  elm,  and  the  wide -spreading 
roof  slanting  down  in  the  rear,  quicker 
than  any  other  sign  or  symbol  to  be 
found  along  the  dusty  way  of  middle 
life.  For  one  hour’s  ride  on  that  sweep, 
and  a  nibble  at  the  spice -apples  sliding 
down  the  hopper,  one  might  still  be  con¬ 
soled  for  the  dreadful  frown  of  the 
school -mistress,  and  for  that  feminine 
refinement  on  purgatorial  cruelty  which 
compelled  the  truant  to  stand  for  an 
hour  on  one  leg,  and  to  hold  out  a  Bible 
at  arm’s-length  in  his  dexter  hand.  An 
acidulated  school- mistress,  who  had 
been  losing  her  sweetness  for  forty  years, 
never  was  a  desirable  object  to  meet, 
after  having  tasted  the  sweets  on  a 
summer  day  at  a  cider -mill.  The  hor¬ 
nets  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  but 
the  sting  of  that  school -mistress  was 
not. 

Note,  too,  that  this  grafting  process 
reaches  over  beyond  your  apple-trees. 
The  best  races,  or  subdivisions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  come  of  the  best  stocks  which  are 
continually  grafted  on.  Your  blue  blood 
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is  mixed  with  more  not  so  blue,  or  the 
stock  runs  out  Down  at  the  root  of 
those  apple-trees  yonder,  you  may  find 
traces  of  the  woolly  aphis.  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  constitution  of  such  trees  has 
been  weakened.  Digging  down  you  re¬ 
move  the  aphis,  put  fresh  soil  around 
the  tree,  scrape  the  rusty  trunk,  cut  off 
the  top,  and  put  in  two  or  three  grafts 
from  a  stock  that  has  vitality ;  and  very 
soon  this  rejuvenated  tree,  bending  un¬ 
der  its  weight  of  fruit  in  early  autumn, 
is  something  of  which  no  amateur  horti¬ 
culturist  need  be  ashamed.  A  thorough¬ 
bred  people  will  impress  language,  law, 
and  custom  as  none  other  can  upon  the 
world.  It  is  not  isolation  which  se¬ 
cures  this  result,  but  the  taking  of  many 
stocks  upon  the  natural  trunk.  If  pul¬ 
monary  New  England  is  to  be  physical¬ 
ly  resuscitated,  it  will  not  come  of  boast¬ 
ing  of  revolutionary  sires,  but  rather 
because  Germans,  Irish,  Danes,  and 
Swedes  are  thronging  all  the  avenues  of 
her  busy  life. 

The  transition  from  grafting  to  bud¬ 
ding  is  natural  enough.  Those  twenty 
white  stakes  stand  as  so  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  another  horticultural  disaster. 
On  a  September  day,  twenty  buds,  so 
rare  that  the  original  stock  could  not  be 
bought  at  any  price,  had  been  deftly 
slipped  into  as  many  “suckers,’’  which 
had  come  out  from  the  roots  of  as  many 
rose-bushes.  The  next  spring  they  were 
set  and  staked,  and  each  was  about  as 
precious  as  the  right  eye  of  any  amateur 
horticulturist.  The  small  buds  had  de¬ 
veloped  into  branches  a  foot  long ;  great 
double  peerless  roses  had  been  hanging 
pendent  from  the  original  stocks — roses 
with  regal  names  and  titles.  There 
would  have  been  twenty  glorified  speci¬ 
mens  of  floriculture  to-day,  but  for  that 
foreign  gardener  who  had  been  “educat¬ 
ed  in  the  best  schools  in  Europe,”  who 
knew  everything,  and  could  not  be  told 
anything.  Roses  must  be  cut  in  to  make 
new  wood.  Before  night  he  had  clipped 


those  twenty  standards  each  below  the 
bud,  and  had  taken  himself  off  with  his 
diabolical  shears,  his  insufferable  con¬ 
ceit,  and  his  rustic  innocence.  He  never 
came  back  to  look  at  the  work  of  his 
hands,  nor  to  hear  the  wish  mildly  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  pair  of  shears  might  be 
invented  which  would  shorten  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  that  gardener  at  least  a  foot. 
There  was  a  special  aggravation  of  the 
case,  because  we  had  been  nursing  a 
theory  for  years,  that  by  splitting  two 
rose -germs  of  different  kinds  and  put¬ 
ting  the  odd  halves  together,  if  growth 
could  then  be  induced,  there  would  be 
a  hybrid  rose  —  either  the  color  of  the 
one  would  be  distinct  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  or  the 
rose  would  be  mottled,  having  red  and 
white  spots  on  each  leaf.  This  Siamese 
bud  had  started  finely.  Bad  luck  to  the 
gardener’s  shears  which  abbreviated  that 
experiment,  and  enveloped  the  vexed 
question  again  in  darkness.  But  here 
is  a  bed  of  mottled  pinks,  and  these 
could  have  all  been  the  result  of  crosses. 
It  may  be  that  the  humming-birds,  going 
from  one  blossom  to  another,  have  mix¬ 
ed  the  pollen  ;  or  some  hidden  law  may 
be  active  which  can  not  be  traced. 
Note,  too,  that  besides  this  promiscuous 
fleck  of  red  and  white,  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  a  single  flower  will  have  the  red 
on  one  half  and  the  white  on  the  other. 
The  florists  call  this  sporting.  The  same 
class  of  facts  may  be  observed  in  the 
double  petunias,  all  of  which  are  hy¬ 
brids,  or  nearly  so — a  purple,  white,  and 
red  leaf  being  found  in  a  single  flower. 
There  are  apples,  too,  or  there  were 
twenty  years  ago,  one  half  of  which  were 
sour  and  the  other  half  sweet.  The 
qualities  were  not  interblended,  and 
even  the  colors  were  separate. 

It  was  a  pretty  conceit,  and  mollifying 
withal,  that  a  feminine  florist  connected 
with  pansies  :  “  When  you  go  past  them 
they  will  turn  their  heads  toward  you, 
greeting  you  so  lovingly.”  That  little 
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myth  might  be  strung  on  the  same  string 
with  the  buttercup,  which  only  reflects 
its  golden  hue  upon  the  chins  of  those 
who  love  June  butter. 

That  alfalfa  experiment  is  only  admit¬ 
ted  by  special  grace  under  the  head  of 
floriculture,  although  the  lucerne  has  no 
lack  of  handsome  blossoms.  A  little 
seed  was  sprinkled  on  the  ground  after 
the  spring  rains,  and  forgotten.  When 
the  winter  rains  came  again,  that  alfalfa 
reached  out  for  both  the  zenith  and  na¬ 
dir.  Three  times  a  year  it  is  cut  to 
keep  it  from  falling  down.  The  details 
are  suppressed  here,  with  only  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  they  are  sufficient  for  several 
agricultural  addresses.  If  that  man  is 
a  benefactor  who  has  made  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  in  the  place  of  one,  what 
is  he  who  has  made  alfalfa  shoot  up  at 
the  rate  of  seven  tons  to  the  acre  in  the 
place  of  miserable  sorrel-top  ?  But  there 
was  a  discount  upon  that  experiment. 
The  alfalfa  drew  to  it  all  the  gophers 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  mined  and 
countermined,  until  the  whole  area  had 
been  honeycombed.  They  multiplied 
by  scores  and  hundreds.  These  rodents 
drew  together  all  the  vagrant  cats  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  made  this  corner  of 
the  garden  a  common  hunting-ground. 
Here  upon  this  small  area  was  a  crop  of 
alfalfa,  a  crop  of  gophers — which  no 
man  has  numbered  to  this  day  —  and  a 
crop  of  cats  as  fiercely  predatory  and  as 
unrelenting  in  a  skirmish  as  were  ever 
put  in  battle  array.  But  somehow  this 
experiment  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
It  has  branched  out  in  too  many  ways. 
Two  empty  arnica  bottles  suggest  the 
muscular  strains  which  came  from  mod¬ 
erating  those  cats  with  an  occasional 
volley  of  rocks.  And  at  this  writing, 
half  a  dozen  felines  are  on  the  fence 
looking  solemnly  down  at  the  sapping 
and  mining  which  is  going  on  below. 

There  are  no  birds  in  this  region 
which  domesticate  so  readily  as  the  lin¬ 
nets,  and  which  improve  more  on  an  in¬ 


timate  acquaintance.  They  are  not  so 
obstreperous  as  the  wren,  nor  so  shy  as 
the  lark  and  the  robin.  The  latter  is  a 
migratory  bird,  coming  down  to  this  lat¬ 
itude  only  in  the  winter,  and  going  north 
for  a  nesting  in  the  spring.  A  single 
robin  has  lived  in  the  garden  all  winter, 
becoming  nearly  as  tame  as  a  chicken, 
following  the  man  with  the  spading-fork, 
and  snapping  up  the  worms  in  a  sharp 
competition  with  his  cousin  the  brown 
thrush.  The  former,  in  place  of  any 
song,  has  a  lonesome  and  fugitive  call, 
as  though  waiting  for  his  mate.  He  is 
probably  a  bachelor,  who  has  not  yet 
set  up  an  establishment  of  his  own.  A 
little  girl,  having  gravely  considered  the 
case,  suggests  that  he  ought  to  send  a 
letter  inviting  a  mate  to  come.  O  !  my 
little  friend,  oral  communication  is  much 
more  interesting;  at  least,  it  was  so  in 
my  time.  Neither  was  it  considered 
cowardice  if  the  heart  came  up  into  the 
throat. 

The  linnets  are  model  birds  in  their 
domestic  life.  A  pair  built  a  nest  last 
year  under  the  porch,  and,  having  brought 
up  one  family  of  four  and  dismissed 
them,  the  pair  furbished  up  the  nest 
again,  and  brought  up  a  family  of  four 
more  the  same  season.  They  have  held 
secret  conferences  over  the  nest  recent¬ 
ly,  and  it  evidently  falls  in  with  their 
views  of  domestic  economy  to  use  it 
again.  It  is  possible  that  they  appreci¬ 
ated  a  little  device  which  we  had  to  adopt 
for  their  safety.  As  the  nest  was  at  the 
extremity  of  a  festoon  of  vines,  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  house -cat 
from  going  up  and  feasting  on  callow 
birds.  An  odd  lot  of  trout -hooks,  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  lower  vines,  operated  as  a 
powerful  non  -  conductor. 

Some  years  ago,  a  pair  of  linnets  hav¬ 
ing  made  their  nest  in  the  porch  of  an¬ 
other  house,  everything  went  well  until 
the  young  had  just  appeared ;  then  the 
mother  disappeared  one  night,  and  the 
displaced  vines  in  the  morning  told  the 
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whole  story.  Four  orphan  birds  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  young 
folk.  The  nest  was  taken  into  the 
house,  the  birds  carefully  covered  with 
cotton,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
save  them.  They  would  eat  nothing, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  nest  was  re¬ 
placed  in  the  vines.  The  father  came 
back  soon,  talked  with  his  children, 
brooded  them,  fed  them  day  after  day, 
brought  them  up  to  maturity,  and  turned 
out  as  prosperous  a  family  of  young  lin¬ 
nets  as  there  was  in  that  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Linnet  can  have  the  most  positive 
certificate  of  rare  domestic  virtues. 
There  is  the  slight  drawback  that  he 
paints,  does  all  the  singing,  and  is  rath¬ 
er  vain;  while  Mrs.  Linnet  is  a  plain, 
unassuming  bird,  always  clad  in  gray, 
and  is  not  up  in  music.  All  through  the 
realm  of  ornithology  the  male  bird  has 
the  brightest  colors  and  does  the  sing¬ 
ing.  But  analogy  is  all  at  fault  when 
you  come  to  men  and  women.  Who 
puts  on  all  the  bright  colors  here,  paints, 
and  carols  upon  the  topmost  bough  of 
the  domestic  tree?  By  what  law  has 
this  order  been  reversed  ?  And  yet  the 
sum  of  your  political  economy  is,  that  a 
woman  who  can  dress  more,  use  pig¬ 
ments  more  cunningly,  and  talk  faster 
and  sing  better  than  a  man,  shall  not 
vote !  Is  that  the  way  to  set  up  your 
ideal  republic  ? 

One  may  learn  secrets  of  ornithology 
in  the  garden  which  the  books  will  not 
yield  up.  That  boy  coming  up  the  rear 
garden  walk,  who  has  swung  himself 
into  a  pear-tree  to  look  into  the  nest  of 
a  finch,  has  done  the  same  thing  consec¬ 
utively  on  a  dozen  mornings.  He  will 
be  able  to  tell  just  how  many  days  are 
required  for  incubation,  and  how  many 
days  intervene  before  the  birds  are  full- 
fledged.  I  should  have  had  more  hope 
for  him  as  a  future  ornithologist,  had  not 
the  young  heathen  asked  for  the  eggs 
to  put  upon  his  string.  There  is  not 
such  a  great  difference,  after  all,  between 


an  Apache  with  a  string  of  scalps  at  his 
belt,  and  a  school-boy  with  Jiis  string  of 
birds’- eggs.  If  it  were  not  for  that  in¬ 
fernal  cruelty  which  has  been  inbred  by 
false  teaching,  or  no  teaching,  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  the  lower  forms  of  life 
would  be  intimate  and  confidential,  in¬ 
stead  of  suspicious  and  oftentimes  re¬ 
volting.  One  can  match  the  worst  speci¬ 
mens  of  cannibalism  by  pointing  out 
strings  of  larks  hung  up  by  their  bills 
any  day  in  the  market.  I  know  of  no 
cannibal  who  ever  became  ferocious 
enough  to  eat  singing -birds,  or  to  find 
pleasure  in  killing  them. 

There  are  two  or  three  notes  in  the 
song  of  the  lark  which  are  not  surpass¬ 
ed  in  sweetness  by  any  of  the  oriole  or 
finch  family.  If  one  will  take  a  dash  in¬ 
to  the  country  some  bright  morning,  on 
horseback,  and  note  how  this  joyous  bird 
goes  before  him,  alighting  on  the  fence 
and  calling  down  a  benediction  from  the 
heavens,  either  he  will  come  back  filled 
with  gladness,  or  his  liver  trouble  has 
got  the  better  of  him.  All  the  song¬ 
birds  of  much  note  in  this  State  may  be 
assigned  to  the  three  families  of  thrush¬ 
es,  orioles,  and  finches.  In  the  first  of 
these  we  have  the  robin ;  in  the  second, 
the  lark;  and  in  the  third,  the  linnet. 
The  subfamilies  will  reach  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
will  not  pay  in  songs  and  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insects  for  all  the  mischief  he 
does.  Now,  a  bird  that  pays  his  bills 
in  advance,  has  a  right  to  protection. 
Observe,  too,  how  soon  they  recognize 
any  attempt  to  establish  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  them.  Last  year  a  finch  had 
her  feet  entangled  by  a  string  with  which 
she  had  lined  her  nest.  A  little  help 
rendered  to  set  her  free  made  her  an  in¬ 
timate  friend,  and  a  shallow  pan  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  grass  drew  daily  dividends  of 
fresh  songs.  A  box  with  a  few  holes  in 
it,  set  on  a  post,  will  not  remain  empty  a 
year;  either  the  blue -birds  or  the  mar¬ 
tens  will  take  possession  of  it. 
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A  garden  ought  to  be  planned  as  much 
for  the  birds  as  for  lawns  and  flowers. 
The  hedges  will  afford  hiding-places  for 
timid  birds,  and  shade  on  hot  days.  The 
tall  trees  will  furnish  perches  when  they 
want  to  sing;  and  a  well-fed  bird,  that 
has  no  family  trouble  or.  hand,  wants 
to  sing  nearly  all  his  leisure  time.  As 
for  the  cherries  and  small  fruits,  the 
birds  are  only  gentle  communists.  If 
we  can  not  tolerate  a  division  made  with 
all  the  inspiration  of  song,  and  which 
leaves  us  at  least  one  side  of  the  cherry, 
how  are  we  to  tolerate  that  division  pre¬ 
dicted  by  some  of  the  labor  prophets,  if 
made  with  the  music  of  paving -stones 
and  much  fragile  crockery? 

One  can  not  go  far  into  the  woods  in 
any  direction  without  observing  what  a 
protest  all  the  birds  utter  at  first.  There 
are  harsh  screams,  sharp  notes  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  general  scplding.  Now,  every 
bird  has  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to  take 
a  look  at  strangers.  For  a  time  they  flit 
about  in  the  tall  tree -tops,  and  after¬ 
ward  begin  to  hop  down  to  lower  limbs, 
and,  gradually  descending,  come  to  the 
ground,  or  on  to  low  bushes.  By  re¬ 
maining  quiet  an  hour  or  two,  a  dozen 
or  more  will  circle  around  within  a  few 
feet,  turning  their  heads  on  one  side 
occasionally,  and  quizzing  in  a  saucy, 
merry  way.  In  a  little  while  one  may 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  very  birds 
which  protested  so  loudly  at  his  com¬ 
ing.  They  will  tell  him  a  great  many 
secrets.  The  leaves  of  his  book  on  or¬ 
nithology  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
square,  but  what  can  not  be  read  on  one 
day  may  be  read  on  some  other.  Even 
an  owl  burrowing  with  a  ground-squir¬ 
rel,  and  both  agreeing  very  well  as  ten¬ 
ants  in  common  with  a  rattlesnake,  may 
suggest  questions  of  affinity  and  com¬ 
munity  which  it  might  be  inconvenient  to 
answer  at  once.  If  you  prefer  to  have 
some  readings  in  the  book  of  nature, 
you  can  turn  down  a  leaf  and  go  back 
the  next  day  with  the  certainty  that  no 


one  has  lugged  off  the  volume.  And  if 
your  finger-mark  is  a  tree  250  feet  high, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  the  place. 

But  a  garden  of  a  single  acre  can  only 
be  at  most  a  diamond  edition  of  nature. 
A  great  deal  must  be  left  out.  The  owl, 
as  a  singing  bird,  is  not  wanted;  and,  al¬ 
though  tadpoles  may  be  raised  in  the 
little  fish-pond,  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  hippopotamus  will  come  there  to 
wallow.  The  birds  must  of  necessity  be 
few  and  select.  If  the  lark  sometimes 
sings  at  sunrise  on  the  lower  fence,  and 
the  thrush  and  the  linnet  bid  you  good¬ 
morning  out  of  the  nearest  tree -tops, 
you  will  not  fail  to  respond,  unless  on 
that  particular  morning  when  you  espe¬ 
cially  need  an  extract  of  dandelion;  and 
that  will  generally  happen  when  the 
golden  blossoms  can  be  found  along  the 
way -side.  It  might  be  well,  also,  to 
leave  a  little  nook  for  sage  and  worm¬ 
wood.  They  are  not  only  handsome 
plants  in  their  way,  but  the  average  wis¬ 
dom  of  any  grandmother  will  unfold 
their  remedial  properties. 

There  are  seven  well-defined  species 
of  humming-birds  to  be  found  in  this 
State,  and  two  or  three  more  not  de¬ 
scribed,  except. in  the  unpublished  notes 
of  Grayson.  None  of  these  birds  are 
singers;  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  make 
a  noise  like  the  turning  of  a  small  ratch¬ 
et-wheel.  But  somehow  this  ungenial, 
obstreperous  little  bird,  darting  in  a  saucy 
way  close  to  one’s  ears  and  then  bal¬ 
ancing  over  a  flower,  never  ceases  to 
excite  interest.  He  might  have  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  Paradise,  if  it  were  not  for 
his  temper,  which  lacks  any  heavenly 
quality,  and  for  his  song,  which  would 
soon  raise  a  mutiny  above  or  below. 
He  is  a  half  unreal  bird ;  and  we  do  not 
know  what  soul  in  a  transition  state  may 
be  lodged  in  his  little  body.  There  are 
a  great  many  souls  small  enough  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it.  Now,  the  house -cat  had  been 
taught  after  a  long  time  to  respect  birds, 
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and  that  to  look  longingly  at  a  humming¬ 
bird  was  something  akin  to  sacrilege. 
But  original  sin,  or  instinct,  was  always 
ready  to  break  out  at  the  sight  of  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird.  One  evening  she  trotted 
down  the  garden  walk,  with  head  up  and 
a  diminutive  bird  in  her  mouth.  It  took 
a  lively  turn  of  three  times  or  more 
around  that  acre  lot  to  overhaul  that 
cat ;  nor  was  it  done  until  the  pursuer 
was  thoroughly  red  in  the  face  and 
blown,  having  just  strength  enough  left 
to  gripe  her  by  the  throat  and  make  her 
let  go.  It  was  the  poorest  job  of  bird- 
philanthropy  ever  done  in  that  garden. 
There  was  nothing  to  reward  a  merciful 
man  but  a  humming  miller,  of  just  the  size 
and  finish,  from  bill  to  wings,  of  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  but  only  an  ugly  bug  as  to 
his  posterior  half — a  creature  with  his 
head  and  wings  over  in  the  realms  of 
ornithology,  and  the  rest  of  his  ugly 
body  still  in  the  field  of  entomology. 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  strained  which 
undertakes  to  protect  any  such  half- 
formed  work  of  creation.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  few  evenings  afterward,  a  shrike , 
or  butcher-bird,  came  into  the  garden,  de¬ 
voured  half-a-dozen  of  these  bogus  hum¬ 
ming-birds,  and  hung  up  as  many  more 
on  the  thorns  of  a  honey-locust,  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  suggested  no  doubt  about  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things. 

The  quail  is  easily  domesticated  in 
any  garden,  and,  if  protected,  will  be¬ 
come  as  tame  as  the  chickens.  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  them  run  where  a 
hen  was  scratching,  and  pick  up  whatev¬ 
er  could  be  found.  Some  years  ago, 
while  mowing  the  grass  around  the 
edges  of  another  garden,  a  nest  was 
discovered  containing  a  dozen  hen’s- 
eggs  and  seventeen  quail’s -eggs.  The 
village  savants  never  did  fairly  settle 
the  questions  raised  about  that  nest. 
Did  the  hen  have  the  prior  right,  first 
choosing  the  place  and  making  the  nest  ? 
or  did  the  quail  pre-empt,  and  was  the 
hen  an  unlawful  squatter  ?  Did  they  lay 


on  alternate  days,  or  concurrently  as  to 
time  ?  And  how  did  the  eggs  get  that 
arrangement  by  which  all  the  crevices 
were  filled  with  the  smaller  ones  ?  And 
which  did  the  incubating?  The  quail 
could  not  cover  the  nest.  But  nearly 
all  the  eggs  of  both  sorts  were  ultimate¬ 
ly  hatched.  It  had  been  settled  before 
that  time,  by  our  system  of  patriarchal 
jurisprudence,  that  the  issue  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother.  The  chicks 
respected  that  principle,  since  so  rudely 
questioned,  and  each  followed  its  moth¬ 
er,  so  that  substantial  justice  was  done, 
and  the  heavens  did  not  fall. 

No  garden  is  well  stocked  without  a 
pair  or  two  of  toads.  They  will  learn  to 
distinguish  your  footsteps  from  those  of 
a  stranger,  as  they  come  out  at  twilight. 
The  toad  is  a  philosopher,  and  is  the 
most  self-contained  of  all  living  things. 
He  meditates  all  day  in  the  shade,  and 
takes  his  dinner  promptly  at  twilight. 
That  dinner  may  require  a  thousand  in¬ 
sects.  The  dart  of  his  tongue  never  is 
made  amiss.  If  you  can  not  cultivate 
him  for  his  beauty — and  there  may  be  a 
doubt  on  that  score  —  you  can  still  tol¬ 
erate  him  for  his  honest  work.  There 
is  some  cant  about  the  ugliness  of  the 
toad  that  you  will  not  respect  when  you 
have  taught  a  pair  to  come  out  of  their 
hiding-places  at  your  call,  have  given 
them  pet  names,  and  have  seen  them 
slay  the  remorseless  mosquito.  If  you 
step  on  one  after  nightfall,  it  will  be 
useless  to  objurgate.  You  can  not  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  talk  back. 

Consider  what  an  advantage  the  toad 
has  in  another  respect.  He  not  only 
hibernates  a  part  of  the  year,  and  thus 
saves  his  board -bills,  but  he  has  been 
known  to  suspend  active  life  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  or  more :  as  when,  get¬ 
ting  into  a  hollow  tree,  the  orifice  has 
been  filled  up,  or  he  has  been  wedged 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  But  when  restor¬ 
ed,  he  resumes  life  with  no  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  his  digestion.  What  might  be 
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gained  if  one  only  had  the  vitality  of  this 
batrachian  !  You  have  been  overtaken 
by  a  stupidly  dull  era,  or  are  disgusted 
with  life.  What  an  advantage  to  call  on 
some  friend  to  pack  you  away  in  ice,  and 
to  thaw  you  out  only  when  the  next  quar¬ 
ter-century  bell  rings  !  Since  we  can  not 
go  safely  over  this  bridge  with  the  batra¬ 
chian,  it  is  not  well  to  put  such  a  dis¬ 
count  on  his  ugliness,  nor  is  it  well  to 
be  too  exclamatory  if  you  tread  on  him 
in  the  twilight. 

The  garden  is  the  place  to  test  a  great 
many  pretty  theories.  And  what  if  some 
of  them  fail?  Is  not  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge  derived  from  failures  greater 
than  all  we  have  ever  gained  by  suc¬ 
cesses?  A  feminine  oracle,  not  content 
with  her  honeysuckle  theory,  had  said : 
“You  must  not  pull  up  a  plant  nor  a 
vine  that  springs  up  spontaneously.  Let 
it  grow.  There  is  luck  in  it.”  When, 
therefore,  a  melon-vine  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  quite  in  the  wrong  place,  it  was 
spared  through  the  wisdom  of  that  ora¬ 
cle.  It  went  sprawling  over  the  ground, 
choking  more  delicate  plants,  and  riot¬ 
ing  day  by  day  in  the  warm  sun  and  the 
rich  loam  underneath.  Nearly  all  its 
blossoms  fell  off  without  fruitage.  One 
melon  took  up  all  the  life  of  the  vine, 
and  grew  wonderfully.  There  had  been 
tape-line  measurements  without  number. 
When  it  gave  out  a  satisfactory  sound 
by  snapping  it  with  thumb  and  finger, 
and  the  nearest  tendril  had  dried  up,  it 
was  held  to  be  fully  ripe.  It  was  very 
ripe.  A  gopher  had  mined  under  that 
melon,  and,  not  content  with  eating  out 
the  entire  pulp,  had,  in  very  wantonness 
of  his  deviltry,  tamped  the  shell  full  of 
dirt !  Where  was  the  luck  in  this  spon¬ 
taneous  growth?  Nor  did  the  matter 
end  here.  Sometime  thereafter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  written  in  a  feminine  hand, 
was  found  pinned  to  that  shell : 

“Garden  on  the  Hill, 

“  August  20,  187-. 

“Mr.  B - :  Dear  Sir  —  Since  you  have  had  the 


benefit  of  my  discovery  of  the  new  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  honeysuckles  inserted  in  potatoes,  and  you  have 
also  tested  my  theory  of  the  luck  there  is  in  melon- 
vines  of  spontaneous  growth,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  fully  appreciate  my  skill  and  attain¬ 
ments.  Now,  I  expect  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture  in  the  University.  I 
must  have  strong  recommendations.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  a  certificate  in  which  full 
justice  is  done  to  my  attainments?  My  success  may 
hinge  on  that  certificate.  Make  it  as  strong  as  you 
can  with  a  good  conscience.  Agrapina. 

.  “  P.  S.  —  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  if  you  had  pinch¬ 
ed  out  the  eyes  of  the  tubers  in  that  first  experiment, 
while  you  would  have  had  less  potatoes,  you  might 
not  have  had  any  more  honeysuckles.  A.” 

That  certificate  was  promptly  prepar¬ 
ed.  If  we  know  anything  about  our 
mother  tongue,  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  were  fully  set  out.  Singular¬ 
ly  enough,  she  has  never  applied  in  per¬ 
son  for  the  document. 

The  first  man,  being  historically  and 
traditionally  perfect,  had  a  garden  as  his 
noblest  allotment.  The  Sagas,  as  well, 
placed  the  first  man  in  a  garden  in  the 
East,  whence  comes  the  earliest  wisdom 
and  the  light  of  every  new  morning. 
The  farther  the  race  drifts  away  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  nearer  it  gets 
to  barbarism.  The  Apache  is  not  a 
good  horticulturist,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  gentleness  in  his  blood.  Teach 
him  to  love  and  cultivate  a  garden,  and 
he  is  no  longer  a  savage.  Our  ances¬ 
tor,  having  been  formed  out  of  the  earth, 
was  taught  to  keep  as  near  to  his  native 
element  as  possible  —  to  extract  its  es¬ 
sence  in  fruits  and  flowers,  and  to  draw 
inspiration  from  all  the  sweetness  and 
subtlety  of  nature.  Seeing  that  our  ped¬ 
igree,  if  traced  far  enough,  ends  with  a 
gardener,  let  us  not  think  lightly  of  this 
ancient  and  honorable  vocation.  The 
best  thought  and  the  best  inspiration 
may  come  to  one  when  all  the  gentler 
ministries  of  his  garden  wait  upon  him 
— when  the  soul  of  things  is  concurrent 
with  his  own,  and  bee  and  almond  blos¬ 
som,  the  rose,  and  the  smallest  song- 
sparrow  in  the  tree -top,  are  revelators 
and  instructors. 
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When  Art  was  young,  Pygmalion  formed 
A  marble  maid,  divinely  fair  ; 

Her  beauty  all  his  being  warmed, 

And  moved  him  to  enraptured  prayer : 

“O,  leave  her  not  a  senseless  stone, 
Almighty  Jove,  enthroned  above ! 

But  give  her  life  to  bless  my  own, 

Endow  her  with  the  soul  of  love !  ” 

Jove  heard,  and  smiled.  The  marble  flushed 
Like  snow  -  peak  at  the  coming  sun  : 

“  Pygmalion !  ”  Lo !  she  spoke  and  blushed ! 
And  thus  his  stainless  bride  he  won. 

And  ever  since  the  artist  -  touch 
Has  had  a  quick,  Promethean  fire, 

For  all  who  love  their  labor  much, 

Who  nobly  struggle  and  aspire. 

To  such  the  miracles  recur 

That  only  genius  works  at  will, 

That  seem  dead  images  to  stir, 

And  every  source  of  feeling  thrill. 

Thus  Nature  ever,  to  the  heart 
That  rightly  seeks  her,  answer  gives; 

In  every  master-work  of  Art 
A  portion  of  her  spirit  lives. 

The  templed  pile,  the  marble  shape, 

The  painted  tree,  the  stream,  the  sod, 

Are  only  forms  her  soul  to  drape  — 

For  “  Nature  is  the  art  of  God  !  ” 

The  painter,  when  he  spreads  his  tints, 

That  only  mimic  what  is  real, 

If  Nature  guides  him,  nobly  hints 
Her  dearest  charm,  her  sweet  ideal. 

The  rose  a  richer  beauty  takes 

From  hands  that  she  has  deftly  taught ; 

The  violet  sweeter  perfume  makes 
When  Art  has  wedded  it  to  thought. 

O  Goddess !  On  thy  altar  tops 
Of  awful  peaks  that  touch  the  blue, 

Where  every  snowy  gem  that  drops 
Unmelted  lies  in  stainless  hue, 


I  gaze  upon  thy  wide  domain 

From  mountain  unto  boundless  sea, 

And  listen  to  the  grand  refrain 
The  pillared  forests  sing  to  thee; 

For  down  below,  in  circling  ranks, 

The  pines  uplift  their  branching  arms; 

And  farther,  on  the  river  banks, 

The  oaks  reveal  their  milder  charms. 

And  as  I  leave  the  dizzy  height, 

Returning  to  the  valley  mead, 

Gray  rocks  with  lichens  are  bedight, 

And  flowers  up-spring  of  lowly  breed. 

The  happy  creatures  of  the  wild 

Bound  from  the  thicket  on  my  way — 

The  mother  doe,  the  fawn  her  child — 

As  half  in  fright  and  half  in  play. 

By  springs  where  viny  tresses  cling, 

And  tuneful  gurgles  meet  the  ear, 

The  feathered  people  drink  and  sing, 

Or  seek  the  covert  in  their  fear. 

But  soon  the  cabin’s  lazy  smoke 
I  see  above  the  orchard  curl ; 

And,  hark  !  what  sound  the  silence  broke  ? 
The  jocund  laugh  of  boy  and  girl ! 

Around  and  round,  in  merry  rout, 

I  see  them  go,  as  though  to  play 

Were  all  of  life,  and  care  and  doubt 
Could  never  cloud  their  summer  day. 

The  oriole  her  pendent  nest 

Is  hanging  from  the  willow  bough  ; 

The  lark  with  joy  distends  his  breast, 

And  warbles  to  the  lowing  cow. 

Thus  Nature  everywhere  repeats 
The  beauty  and  the  love  she  owns  ; 

From  hill  to  sea  her  rhythmic  beat 
Is  heard  in  many  blending  tones. 

And  Art,  her  handmaid,  catches  up 
The  glory  of  each  sound  and  sight, 

To  pour  them  from  her  magic  cup, 

A  draught  to  steep  us  in  delight. 
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False  Economy. 

A  great  many  crimes  are  committed  in  the 
names  of  the  virtues,  and  as  often  by  whole 
communities  as  by  single  individuals.  Un¬ 
der  a  good  popular  alias,  almost  any  vice 
may  flourish  and  be  respected,  for  a  time. 
Thus  bigotry  may  pass  for  religion,  selfish 
ambition  for  patriotism,  low  demagogism  for 
sympathy  with  the  masses,  obstructive  obsti¬ 
nacy  for  reform,  meanness  and  injustice  for 
economy.  Just  now,  economy  and  reform  are 
the  watchwords  in  politics  and  legislation. 
Certainly,  there  is  need  for  both,  alike  in  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  public  affairs  ;  but  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  cut  off  expenditure  and  to 
make  changes  where  nobody  has  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  resisting  them,  that  there 
is  great  danger  the  public  demand  on  which 
many  advocates  of  economy  went  into  office 
will  be  met  at  the  expense  of  the  most  useful 
and  best  conducted  institutions,  rather  than 
by  lopping  off  excrescences  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  government.  A  proposition  to  re¬ 
duce  appropriations  for  charitable  and  edu¬ 
cational  objects,  or  to  stop  important  public 
works,  will  find  favor  from  many  who  can 
not  resist  the  lobby  pressure  against  reduc¬ 
tion  of  exorbitant  fees  and  salaries.  It  is 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  temporary 
excitements  by  which  elections  are  often  car¬ 
ried  on  a  single  issue,  that  men  are  chosen  as 
law -makers  who  ignore  every  consideration 
of  sound  statesmanship  in  their  eagerness  to 
realize  one  narrow  object.  Bound  by  pledges, 
and  watched  by  arrogant  leaders,  they  are 
afraid  to  act  independently  under  the  new 
light  they  may  obtain  on  subjects  which  had 
not  before  claimed  their  special  attention;  or 
else  they  willingly  reflect  outside  prejudices 
on  these  subjects,  without  caring  to  give  them 
original  investigation. 

For  reasons  like  these,  there  is  danger  to 
apprehend  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
will  do  injustice  to  some  of  the  most  worthy 
objects  which  appeal  for  its  assistance.  The 


University,  for  instance,  may  be  left  inade¬ 
quately  provided  for,  just  as  it  is  giving  the 
largest  promise  of  usefulness  ;  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  may  be  abandoned  without  an 
effort  to  save  the  full  results  of  the  excellent 
work  already  performed.  Under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  gratifying  certain  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  influences  have  been  evoked  that 
threaten  to  deprive  the  sons  of  labor  and 
poverty  of  their  equal  right  and  opportunity 
to  as  thorough  a  scientific  or  literary  educa¬ 
tion,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  as  the  sons  of 
wealth  can  command  by  private  outlay. 
The  hostility  to  the  University  is  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  the  avenues  of  science 
and  letters — the  roads  to  the  professions,  and 
to  the  highest  proficiency  in  mining  and  civ¬ 
il  engineering,  in  skilled  agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,  in  art  as  applied  to  manufactures — 
shall  be  closed  to  the  poor,  except  as  a  rare 
individual  may  fight  his  own  way  thereto, 
occasionally,  by  methods  that  will  rob  him 
of  half  the  advantages  he  could  gain  from  a 
little  timely  help  and  wise  guidance.  Those 
who  counsel  any  neglect  or  crippling  of  the 
University  seem  to  be  ignorant  that  the  un¬ 
equal  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  worse  than 
the  unequal  diffusion  of  riches,  and  that  by 
so  much  as  they  may  limit  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  poor  they  lessen  the  chances 
of  any  improvement  of  their  condition.  If 
the  day  shall  ever  come,  as  we  expect  it 
will,  when  a  high  standard  of  education  will 
be  more  common  than  even  a  low  standard 
is  now,  then  will  the  labor  problem  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  rational  and  equitable  solution  ; 
then  will  the  inequalities  of  fortune  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  In  establishing  free 
university  tuition,  with  courses  including  ev¬ 
ery  branch  of  learning  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  California  has 
anticipated  what  must  eventually  become 
the  imperative  demand,  as  it  is  already  the 
necessity,  of  the  whole  republic.  Our  Uni¬ 
versity  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  our  own 
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State  needs.  What  a  political  sin,  therefore, 
if  it  is  crippled  or  meagerly  provided  for  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ! 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  some  extent 
in  reference  to  the  Geological  Survey,  which 
is  an  essential  agency  for  procuring  educa¬ 
tional  material.  Knowledge,  like  charity, 
begins  at  home  ;  and  to  the  Survey  we  must 
look  for  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  home  geography,  plant 
and  animal  life,  mineral  and  timber  resour¬ 
ces.  If  the  University  and  Survey  together 
should  develop  only  one  strong,  original 
mind,  and  send  it  forth  equipped  to  do  the 
best  service  such  a  mind  can  do  in  the  world, 
they  will  have  repaid  all  the  expense  likely 
to  be  put  upon  them.  If  they  should  only 
enable  us  to  teach  at  home  the  hundreds  of 
youth  now  sent  abroad  for  liberal  learning, 
and  to  retain  also  the  money  they  take  with 
them,  the  State  would  be  more  than  repaid 
for  its  outlay  ;  it  would  receive  good  interest 
upon  it,  moral  and  pecuniary.  Only  this 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject  is  the  best  one. 
There  is  great  need  for  more  generous  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  the 
policy  of  the  State,  no  less  than  its  business. 
Merely  to  sit  like  a  mastiff  by  the  treasury 
door,  and  bark  every  time  a  bag  of  coin  goes 
out,  is  not  statesmanship  nor  economy.  The 
highest  economy  is  judicious  expenditure.  A 
great  State  or  a  great  city  can  not  be  built 
up  without  money. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  that  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  have  undertaken  the  noble 
work  of  reclaiming  for  park  purposes  a  waste 
of  sand,  which  is  encroaching  upon  suburban 
lands  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  will,  if  not  reclaim¬ 
ed,  speedily  destroy  property  to  a  value  far 
greater  than  the  sum  necessary  to  arrest  the 
process  of  destruction,  and  to  convert  into  at¬ 
tractive  recreation  grounds  a  profitless  and 
dreary  desert.  There  is  a  disposition  to  lim¬ 
it  to  a  vex*y  small  sum  the  immediate  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  object.  Every  dollar  that 
may  be  saved  in  this  way  is  ten  dollars  of 
prospective  benefit  squandered.  Every  year 
that  reclamation  is  delayed  is  a  year  gain¬ 
ed  to  the  suburban  towns  that  are  growing 
at  the  expense  of  the  metropolis.  True  econ¬ 
omy  in  this  matter  demands  the  largest  ex¬ 
penditure  that  can  be  judiciously  and  effect¬ 
ively  made  in  the  shortest  time.  We  com¬ 


mend  all  these  things  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Legislature.  Pray  do  something  for  the  fut¬ 
ure  ;  pray  build  up,  rather  than  destroy. 

The  Great  American  Question  —  “ Will  it  Pay?” 

A  fair  correspondent  (G.  R.)  laments  the 
sordid  utilitarianism  of  American  society, 
which,  while  it  turns  from  the  most  excusa¬ 
ble  of  all  idolatries,  the  worship  of  groves 
and  the  hosts  of  heaven,  has  set  up  a  golden 
calf,  bowing  before  it  with  more  than  hea¬ 
then  devotion,  making  the  question  “Will  it 
pay?”  the  shibboleth  of  its  mean  creed. 
Our  correspondent  takes  especial  occasion 
to  i-ebuke  those  who  would  make  of  litera¬ 
ture  only  a  trade,  and  remarks  : 

In  an  article  on  the  ‘  Profits  of  Authorship,’  I  find 
the  following:  ‘The  best  terms  generally  made  by 
publishers  are  ten  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price.  The 
sale  of  3,000  copies — a  very  rare  thing — yields  to  the 
author,  presuming  his  volume  to  rate  at  $2,  no  more 
than  $6oo;  a  very  slender  compensation,  indeed,  for 
that  which  probably  represents  twelve  months  of  se¬ 
vere  toil,  not  to  speak  of  the  thought,  culture,  and 
experience  he  has  put  into  his  production.  He  might 
have  earned  more  in  half  the  time  by  blacking  boots, 
or  cracking  stone  on  the  highway.’  Now,  1  do  not 
propose  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  writer’s 
statement,  but  would  like  to  ask  if  he  considers  the 
pitiful  $6co  the  only  reward  the  author  would  receive 
in  that  case?  Are  the  thought,  culture,  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  give  the  fire  and  magnetism,  the  warm  col¬ 
oring  of  real,  breathing  life  to  the  dumb  paper,  wast¬ 
ed  ?  Is  the  life  from  which  they  have  emanated 
poorer  for  their  birth  ?  Is  the  soul  less  pure  and  ex¬ 
alted  for  the  work  it  has  done  ?  Has  existence  been 
less  endurable  during  those  months  he  shut  out  the 
coldness,  the  bitterness,  and  selfishness  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  world,  and  dwelt  in  loving  companionship  with 
the  people  of  his  fancy  ?  The  true  mother  does  not 
think  of  the  pecuniary  value  her  child  may  one  day 
become  to  her  ;  it  is  enough  that  she  wears  the  badge 
of  motherhood,  that  it  is  her  child,  that  its  immortal 
soul  has  been  committed  to  her  care,  and  whatever  is 
good  and  noble  in  her  own  nature  may  be  reproduced 
in  her  offspring.  So  the  author,  worthy  of  the  name, 
considers  his  books  a  part  of  his  being ;  he  lives  in 
them,  through  them,  and,  in  a  measure,  for  them. 
He  may  not  scorn  the  world’s  estimate  of  their  value 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  he  regards  it  only  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  time  he  is  too  poor  to  give — for  the 
physical  wants  nature  demands  shall  be  satisfied. 
For  the  weariness  of  body  and  mental  outlay  he  no 
more  expects  to  be  rewarded  by  money  than  the 
mother  expects  for  the  care  and  devotion  she  lavish¬ 
es  upon  her  child  to  receive  the  wages  of  a  hireling. 
I  have  a  great  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that  prompt¬ 
ed  Antonie  Wirtz  to  refuse  to  sell  any  of  his  pictures. 
In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  was  impolitic — nay,  in- 
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sane.  He  struggled  with  poverty  when  he  might 
have  reveled  in  wealth,  endured  hardships  when  the 
lap  of  luxury  waited  to  receive  him.  His  pictures 
were  his  children,  his  family,  his  friends;  he  made 
his  own  world,  and  who  shall  say  it  was  not  a  hap¬ 
pier  one  than  gold  and  silver  could  have  bought  for 
him’  The  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
further  remarks  that  ‘  only  those  who  chance  to  draw 
a  prize  are  known  ;  those  who  get  blanks  are  never 
mentioned.’  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  author  who  looks  upon  his  profession  in  the 
proper  light,  ever  drawing  a  blank.  He  may  fail  to 
receive  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  work  ;  he  may  not 
even  be  permitted  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the 
public  has  bestowed  upon  him  his  due  meed  of  praise; 
but,  for  all  that,  if  a  worthy  object  has  influenced  the 
writing  of  his  book — if  he  has  written  from  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  head  ;  if  his  words  have  been  such  as 
will  bring  laughter  to  sorrowing  lips,  or  comfort  to 
aching  hearts;  if  he  have  planted  a  noble  ambition  in 
one  mind,  or  touched  the  tender  chords  of  sympathy 
in  some  other  life  —  who  shall  say  he  has  written  in 
vain  ?  who  shall  say  he  has  not  his  reward  ? 

“  So  long  as  the  test  of  merit  in  the  United  States  is 
the  ability  to  accumulate  money,  so  long  as  the  race 
for  wealth  is  considered  the  only  one  worthy  the 
physical  and  mental  energies  of  our  best  men,  just  so 
long  will  art  be,  not  merely  in  its  infancy,  but  a 
weak,  sickly  infancy,  that  can  never  hope  to  struggle 
up  to  healthy  maturity.  American  faith  can  not 
grasp  the  beautiful  text,  ‘  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.’  The 
many  days’  waiting  is  an  unendurable  bondage  to 
our  restless,  fast-living  people.  We  pursue  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  happiness,  not  so  much  for  the  hope  of  gain¬ 
ing  it,  as  for  the  excitement  the  chase  gives  us.  No 
wonder  that  Europeans  complain  of  the  careworn, 
tired  appearance  of  our  people  ;  no  wonder  the  step 
from  ‘  Wall  Street’  to  the  grave  is  such  a  little  one. 
No  wonder  that  men  and  women  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  pursuing  with  the 
eagerness  of  insanity  the  glittering  bauble  which  is 
ever  eluding  their  grasp,  grow  weary  of  the  fruitless 
struggle,  and  falter  midway  in  the  march  of  life,  hav¬ 
ing  ‘  fretted  the  feeble  body  to  decay,’  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  nothing  but  their  burden  of  care  and  dis¬ 
appointment  for  their  children  to  take  up.” 

As  an  admirable  pendant  to  the  foregoing, 
we  give  the  following  lines  from  a  contrib¬ 
utor  : 

NO  TIME  TO  LOOK  UP. 

“Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.” — Ecclesiastes. 

On  us  that  sift  out  every  hour 
For  gold  with  passionate  haste, 

The  sky  may  smile  or  the  sky  may  lour. 

We  have  never  a  look  to  waste. 

Never  a  look  for  sun  that  swims 
Through  stormiest  clouds  of  heaven, 
Reddening  still  the  billow-rims 
Where  his  troubled  face  is  driven. 


Never  a  look  for  sun  that  weaves 
His  cloth  of  dun  and  gold. 

With  shuttles  of  the  swinging  leaves 
Along  the  forest  mold. 

Our  eyes  have  higher  ends  to  serve — 

Have  nobler  work  to  do, 

Than  feed  the  thin,  aesthetic  nerve, 

And  set  the  brain  astew 

With  things  above  the  smoky  town, 

Where  we  guess  at  day  and  night — 

With  things  that  pay  no  dollars  down, 

And  keep  no  ledgers  right. 

Walt.  M.  Fisher. 


Mechanics’  Institute  Fair. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
San  Francisco,  are  making  arrangements  for 
the  most  extensive  and  important  Industrial 
Fair  ever  held  by  their  enterprising  and  well- 
managed  society.  Having  leased  a  lot  for 
their  purposes,  for  a  term  of  years,  they  will 
erect  thereon  a  building  much  larger  than 
either  of  the  previous  pavilions.  It  will  have 
a  frontage  of  550  feet  on  Eighth  Street,  by 
275  feet  on  Mission  and  Market,  will  cover 
nearly  four  acres  of  ground,  and  afford  from 
75,000  to  100,000  square  feet  of  clear  exhi¬ 
bition  space.  The  Fair  will  open  on  the 
1 8th  of  August,  and  continue  one  month. 
Engagements  already  made  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  exhibit  of  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  scientific  skill  will  be 
the  finest  ever  made  on  the  Pacific.  One 
firm  alone  will  put  in  twenty -eight  steam- 
engines.  In  the  department  of  new  products 
there  will  be  a  splendid  display  of  tobacco 
and  cotton,  while  our  home  woolen  and 
silk  fabrics  will  be  better  represented  than 
ever.  As  three  years  will  have  elapsed  since 
a  Fair  was  held  in  this  city,  all  branches  of 
industry  testify  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  one,  and  will  avail  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  enlarged  space  proffered.  In 
connection  with  the  Industrial  Exhibit,  there 
will  be  a  fine  horticultural  and  pomologi- 
cal  display,  and  a  separate  gallery  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art.  The  Institute 
seeks  no  aid  from  the  Legislature,  and  asks 
no  gifts  of  money  ;  but  many  citizens  are 
making  it  liberal  loans,  without  interest,  to 
be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion. 
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Literary  Notes. 

Bret  Harte,  done  into  Swedish,  with  his 
picture  on  the  cover,  looking  ferociously  un¬ 
like  him,  is  on  our  table  ;  a  good  indication, 
certainly,  that  the  writings  of  this  eminent 
delineator  of  Californian  manners  and  im- 
morals  are  appreciated  far  and  wide.  Bret 
Harte  needs  no  encomium  at  our  hands.  The 
skill  and  pathos  with  which  he  has  idealized 
the  man  of  the  “early  days,”  and  his  do¬ 
ings —  picking  out  diamonds  from  the  refuse 
tailings  of  humanity — are  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Overland,  and  to  many  oth¬ 
ers,  whose  ideas  in  regard  to  this  State  are 
pretty  much  limited  to  what  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  from  Bret  Harte’s  writings. 

We  have,  rather,  in  looking  over  the  Kal- 
iforniska  Skizzer  och  Noveller ,  as  the  book 
in  question  is  called,  sought  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  genius  of  the  Swedish  language  and 
the  skill  of  the  translator  have  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  transfer  the  subtleties  of  our  author’s 
diction  from  the  tongue  in  which  they  were 
conceived  into  another  closely  related  one. 
That  the  translator,  whose  name  is  not  given 
in  connection  with  his  work,  has  done  his 
best,  and,  in  most  instances,  given  a  tolerable 
idea  of  his  author’s  meaning,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  translation 
were  literally  rendered  back  into  English 
again,  Mr.  Harte  would  not  see  “any  p’ints 
about  that  book  that  any  other  book  mightn’t 
have  ”  — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an 
illustration  of  our  idea  from  another  Califor¬ 
nian  classic,  The  Juniping  Frog  of  Calave¬ 
ras. 

How  would  anybody  recognize  the  Bret 
Hartian  tone  given  to  Oakhurst’s  resignation 
to  fate,  “With  him  life  was  at  best  an  uncer¬ 
tain  game,  and  he  recognized  the  usual  per¬ 
centage  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  ”  in  this:  “Life 
was  for  him  a  game  of  chance,  and  he  hoped 
for  better  luck  next  time”  —  which  is  an  ex¬ 
act  translation  of  the  Swedish.  And  how  is 
all  the  Californianism  gone  out  of  Oakhurst’s 
self-written  epitaph,  when  we  read,  instead 
of  “Struck  a  streak  of  bad  luck”  and  “Hand¬ 
ed  in  his  checks,”  the  commonplace  expres¬ 
sion,  “He  began  to  play  with  bad  cards” 
and  “Ended  the  game  !  ” 

In  short,  the  Swedish  translation  of  Bret 
Harte  is  Bret  Harte  minus  all  the  odd  terms, 
the  queer  expressions,  and  the  subtleties  of 


Californian  slang  ;  and,  as  such,  is  about  as 
much  like  the  original  as  a  stuffed  bird  is 
like  a  live  one  —  the  external  form  is  there, 
but  the  inside  is  tow.  In  the  case  of  the 
story  called  “The -Man  of  no  Account,”  the 
translator  seems  to  have  missed  the  point  al¬ 
together,  for  he  names  the  story  “The  Un¬ 
fortunate  Man.”  True,  the  man  who  is  of 
“no  account”  in  California  may  be  an  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  but  that  is  not  what  Bret  Harte 
meant.  The  delicate  irony  of  the  author, 
who,  from  the  stand  -  point  of  a  Californian, 
looks  down  on  the  man  who  has  had  the  el¬ 
ement  of  aggressive  self-assertion  left  out  of  his 
nature  as  somebody  “of  no  account,”  is  com¬ 
pletely  lost  on  the  translator. 

The  wonder  is,  what  kind  of  an  idea  will 
the  Swede,  unlearned  in  other  languages 
than  his  own,  get  of  Bret  Harte  from  this 
translation?  Well,  perhaps  as  good  a  one 
as  a  Frenchman  may  obtain  of  Shakspeare, 
Burns,  or  Dickens,  from  a  doing  of  either  of 
these  authors  into  his  native  tongue. 

— Bishop  Kip,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  this 
number  of  the  Overland,  translated  from  the 
narratives  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  has 
revealed  a  very  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island  —  no  less  than  that  among  the 
commercial  ventures  of  that  little  State,  in 
the  pre-revolutionary  period,  was  a  privateer¬ 
ing  expedition.  However,  that  was  not  so 
bad  as  the  slave  -  trading  cruises  which  used 
to  be  fitted  out  from  Newport  and  Boston. 

—  Mr.  John  Muir  will  begin  the  publica¬ 
tion,  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine,  of  a 
series  of  papers  giving  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  the  high  Sierra.  The  first  paper 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  Mountain  Sculpture, 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  cuts,  showing  the 
rock  forms  as  determined  by  cleavage,  etc. 
Mr.  Muir  has  lived  for  several  years  in  the 
regions  of  which  he  writes,  devoting  his  time 
to  a  close  examination  of  high  mountain  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  and  his  original  views,  set  forth 
in  a  clear  and  beautiful  style,  which  is  warm¬ 
ed  by  a  poetical  feeling  for  nature,  can  not 
fail  to  excite  general  interest. 

—  Stephen  Powers,  whose  original  papers 
on  the  California  Indians  have  attracted  so 
much  attention,  as  published  in  the  Over¬ 
land,  lately  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  which  aims  to  show  the 
Chinese  origin  of  some  of  our  Red  tribes. 
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The  Meadow  Lark. 

BERKELEY,  FEBRUARY  23D,  1874. 

Trill,  happy  lark,  thy  brief,  sweet  lay, 
From  out  a  breast  as  brown 

As  were  the  bills  in  autumn  day 
Before  the  rains  came  down. 

The  beaming  sun,  the  dripping  showers, 
Are  in  thy  simple  notes  ; 

Earth  smiles  to  hear  in  grass  and  flowers, 
And  bright  the  cloudlet  floats. 

On  Alameda’s  mountain  line 
The  violet’s  tender  hue, 

With  dappled  spots  of  shade  and  shine, 

Is  painted  ’gainst  the  blue. 

The  meadow  slopes  to  meet  the  bay, 

The  gulls  in  flocks  uprise  ; 

And  far  above  the  waters  gray 
Soars  purple  Tamalpais. 

Beyond  is  ocean’s  wide  expanse, 

Where,  through  the  Golden  Gate, 

The  ships  with  snowy  canvas  dance, 

Or  on  the  breezes  wait. 

Fair  day,  bright  scene  !  The  hill,  the  tree, 
The  poppy’s  running  flame, 

The  silver  cloud,  the  sunny  sea, 

Spring’s  coming  all  proclaim. 

But  sweeter,  dearer,  far  than  all 
I  love  the  liquid  sound 

That  from  the  sky  the  lark  lets  fall 
Whene’er  he  spurns  the  ground. 

Though  all  too  short,  its  cadence  gives 
Back  to  my  heart  once  more 

The  thoughtless  joy  that  used  to  live) 

In  happy  days  of  yore. 


Scientific  Notes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  on  the  i6thof  March,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davidson  gave  a  description  of  the 
recent  deep  -  sea  soundings  by  Captain  Geo. 
E.  Belknap,  of  the  U.  S.  steamship  Tusca- 
rora.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  maps 
and  large  drawings  in  section  of  the  different 
lines  of  soundings.  This  successful  deep- 
sea  work  has  at  once  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  ocean  bed 
hence  to  Alaska,  and  exhibited  the  existence 
of  a  submarine  plateau  unexampled  in  the 
Atlantic  ;  while  the  descent  from  the  shore¬ 
line  is  shown  to  be  as  remarkably  sharp  as 
the  profile  of  the  mountains  along  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  work  also  included  the  deter¬ 


mination  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  several 
series  of  such  observations  had  been  made. 

The  first  line  was  on  the  great  circle  from 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  Japan,  and  would  nec¬ 
essarily  run  through  the  Aleutian  chain,  but 
the  work  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  1,120 
miles  for  want  of  coal.  On  this  line,  the 
great  bank  bordering  the  northern  part  of 
Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  Island 
was  left  about  seventy-five  miles  from  shore, 
where  the  sharp  descent  occurs,  and  a  depth 
of  1,318  fathoms  reached  in  the  next  eighty- 
five  miles.  With  one  slight  interruption  the 
depth  increased  with  wonderful  regularity  to 
2,534  fathoms  in  the  next  940  miles,  or  an 
average  grade  of  eight  feet  per  nautical  mile. 
At  that  point,  the  vessel  was  only  140  miles 
southward  of  Ukamok  Island,  near  the  Kodiak 
group,  so  that  the  ascent  toward  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Alaska  must  be  very  great,  as  we 
should  judge  by  the  conformation  of  the 
mountain  chain  prolonged  from  the  peninsula 
through  the  Aleutian  group. 

Subsequently,  eight  lines  of  deep-sea  sound¬ 
ings  were  run  for  200  miles  broad -off  the 
coast  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco ;  and 
from  the  latitude  of  48°  to  410,  similar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  bottom  were  developed,  as  on 
the  line  to  Alaska  —  namely,  a  narrow  belt 
or  plateau  200  fathoms  deep  and  ten  to  thirty 
miles  wide  along  the  coast,  then  a  sharp  de¬ 
scent  to  1,300  and  1,600  fathoms  at  an  aver¬ 
age  distance  of  sixty  -  five  miles  from  shore  ; 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  plateau  west¬ 
ward  to  200  miles,  where  soundings  ceased. 
On  some  of  the  four  lines  within  these  limits 
of  latitude  the  bottom  is  a  perfect  floor, varying 
in  one  case  only  twenty -five  fathoms  in  125 
miles.  The  soundings  on  these  lines  indicate, 
however,  that  there  is  a  slope  from  north  to 
south  off  Point  St.  George.  In  latitude 42^°, 
a  mountain  of  4,300  feet  was  discovered,  with 
sides  rising  350  feet  per  mile  ;  the  Californian 
can  appreciate  this  best  by  supposing  Mount 
Diablo  rising  squarely  from  the  middle  of  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley.  From  Mendocino 
southward  the  lines  were  only  about  100 
miles  long,  and  depths  of  2,000  fathoms 
were  obtained  within  an  average  of  sixty 
miles  from  shore.  Off  Point  Arena  that 
depth  was  obtained  in  a  little  over  thirty 
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miles,  thence  westward  and  southward  the 
plateau  stretched  no  miles,  with  an  increas¬ 
ed  depth  of  440  fathoms,  or  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  -  four  feet  per  mile. 

Specimens  of  the  bottom  were  brought  up 
from  the  whole  of  113  soundings,  the  brown 
ooze  filled  with  foraminifera ,  as  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  but  whether  of  the  same  character  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  by  microscopic  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  temperature  of  the  bottom 
would  indicate  them  to  be  different  from  the 
colder  water  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  bed. 

The  temperatures  ascertained  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  are  very  instructive,  and  indicate  a  uni¬ 
versality  of  law  in  their  decrease  similar  to 
that  of  the  Atlantic.  The  curves  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davidson  exhibited  were  deduced  from 
1 15  temperature  observations,  made  in  nine 
series,  together  with  several  bottom  temper¬ 
atures.  All  those  south  of  the  latitude  of 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  are  strikingly  uniform. 
The  mean  surface  temperature  is  54°.7,  and 
at  ten  and  twenty  fathoms  the  temperatures 
are  52°.8  and  52°.6,  when  a  sudden  de¬ 
crease  is  made  to  45°.9  at  fifty  fathoms ; 
then  a  moderately  regular  decrease  to  44°.7 
at  100  fathoms,  but  with  the  same  character¬ 
istic  of  change  between  fifty  and  sixty  fath¬ 
oms  that  the  Porcupine  experiments  exhibit¬ 
ed  between  sixty  and  seventy  fathoms.  From 
100  fathoms  the  curve  of  decrease  of  temper¬ 
ature  follows  a  parabolic  curve  to  34°.5  at 
2,000  fathoms,  although  one  or  two  obser¬ 
vations  fall  as  low  as  340. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  soundings  the  law 
of  change  was  different.  There  are  but  two 
partial  series,  giving  a  surface  temperature  of 
5o°.6,  with  a  sudden  descent  to  37 0  in  forty 
fathoms,  continuing  at  that  temperature  to 
300  fathoms.  Below  that  depth  are  but 
three  observations,  giving  34°.5  at  2,267, 
and  340  at  2,534  fathoms.  But  there  are  fif¬ 
teen  bottom  temperatures  which  show  that 
when  900  fathoms  are  reached  the  bottom 
has  a  temperature  of  36°,  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  to  350  at  2,200  fathoms,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  of  five  bottom  temperatures  to  2,534 
I  fathoms  is  34°-3  under  the  submarine  flanks 
(  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula  mountains. 

I  Professor  Davidson  said  that  our  material 
!  was  not  yet  sufficient  to  discuss  the  problem 
j  of  the  sub -surface  currents,  but  it  was  evi- 
I  dent  that  the  cold  water  found  at  these  great 
Vol.  12.  —  25. 


depths  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  through  Behring  Straits,  because  there 
we  find  a  channel  of  twenty  -  five  miles  in 
width,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty-five 
fathoms,  through  which  the  Ussan,  or  Kam- 
schatka  branch  of  the  great  Japan  warm 
stream,  poured  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  while 
only  a  very  narrow  return  current,  and  some¬ 
times  none,  of  Arctic  waters  passed  along 
the  west  side  of  that  strait  into  Behring  Sea, 
and  followed  down  the  Kamschatka  coast. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  an  inter¬ 
change  from  the  Antarctic,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  some  other  law  is 
connected  with  this  decrease  of  waters.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Professor  Davidson 
has  hitherto  shown  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Japan  stream  is 
thrown  on  the  North-west  Coast  across  the 
very  line  run  from  Cape  Flattery  toward  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  develops  the  flora  so 
wonderfully. 

It  was  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  spe¬ 
cimen  apparatus  devised  by  Captain  Belknap 
had  worked  with  uniform  success,  and  never 
failed  to  bring  up  its  witnesses  of  animal 
life  from  these  great  depths.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances,  which  had  been  improved, 
for  paying  out  and  hauling  in  the  piano-wire 
sounding -line  worked  admirably.  And  the 
observations  were  very  coincident  through¬ 
out,  evincing  great  care.  From  the  tables 
presented  by  Professor  Davidson,  we  find 
room  for  the  following,  showing  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  and  California,  deduced  from 
1 15  observations  in  nine  series  made  within 
200  miles  of  the  coast : 


Depths. 

Fathoms. 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

Depths. 

Fathoms. 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

0 

54-7° 

Y  mile... 600 

37-6° 

10 

52.8 

Y  mile. .  .660 

37-2 

20 

52.6 

700 

36.9 

30 

49.0 

800 

36.2 

40 

46.7 

1  mile.... 880 

36.1 

50 

45-9 

900 

36.0 

60 

45-6 

1000 

35-6 

80 

45'2 

1 Y  mile.  1100 

35.4 

100 

44-7 

,  I27° 

35-3 

150 

43-4 

iY  mile.  1320 

35-3 

200 

41.8 

1500 

35-o 

Y  mile... 220 

4i-5 

1680 

349 

300 

40-5 

2  miles. .  1760 

34-8 

400 

39-° 

2020 

34-5 

Y  mile. .  .440 

38.7 

%Y  miles. 2200 

34-5 

500 

38.3 

2300 

34-4 
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At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Academy, 
Professor  Davidson  stated  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  prepare  the  promised  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  but  remarked  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  depths  of  the  northern  Pacific  in 
their  experiments  revived  the  predicted  depths 
derived  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  in  1855, 
from  a  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  earthquake  wave  of  Simoda,  transmitted 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  registered  upon  the 
automatic  tide-gauges  of  the  Coast  Survey  at 
Astoria,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego.  It 
was  shown  that  if  the  character  of  these 
waves  is  ascertained  and  the  time  of  their 
transmission,  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean 
in  their  path  can  be  determined.  The 
average  rate  pf  motion  of  the  crest  of  each 
of  the  eight  waves  on  the  path  to  San 
Diego  was  370  miles  per  hour,  or  6.2  per 
minute ;  on  the  San  Francisco  path  355 
miles  per  hour,  or  6.0  per  minute  ;  and  the 
average  duration  of  an  oscillation  on  the 
former  path  was  thirty -one  minutes,  and 
on  the  latter  path  thirty-five  minutes.  This 
would  give  for  the  length  of  the  wave  on 
the  San  Diego  path  186  to  192  miles,  and  on 
the  San  Francisco  path  210  to  217  miles. 
Now  a  wave  of  210  miles  in  length  would 
move  with  a  velocity  of  6.0  miles  in  a  depth 
of  2,230  fathoms,  and  one  of  217  miles  with 
a  velocity  of  6.2  miles  per  minute  in  a  depth 
of  2,500  fathoms.  This  gives  an  average 
depth  of  the  Pacific  between  Simoda  and  San 
Francisco  of  2,365  fathoms.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  average  depth  deduced  on  the 
line  to  San  Diego  was  2,100  fathoms.  The 
close  correspondence  exhibited  between  the 
actual  soundings  and  the  calculation  on  wave 
measurement  as  to  the  depth  of  the  Pacific, 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  accuracy  and 
value  of  scientific  methods  of  induction.  We 
should  add  that  Captain  Belknap’s  sound¬ 
ings,  which  are  being  continued  between  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Japan,  were  partly 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the 
ocean -bed  for  a  telegraph  cable.  The  pla¬ 
teau  found  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

— The  last  lecture  of  the  University  Course, 
before  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  delivered  by 
President  Gilman,  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  “Deep  Sea  Soundings,”  which  he  treated 
in  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  manner. 


Previously  to  this,  Prof.  John  Le  Conte  had 
delivered  three  lectures,  in  illustration  of 
modern  physical  research,  treating  succes¬ 
sively  on  “Wave  Motion,”  on  “Sound, ’’and 
“Light,”  and  presenting  all  the  results  of 
investigation  under  these  heads  in  a  clear  and 
instructive  style. 

—  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hoffmann,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  have 
made  a  model  in  plaster  of  the  South  Dome, 
Yosemite,  on  a  scale  of  300  feet  to  the  inch, 
which  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  peculiar 
form  and  characteristics  of  that  remarkable 
object.  Prof.  Whitney  has  suggested  that  a 
model  of  the  entire  Yosemite,  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  long  by  about  three  feet  wide, 
would  be  a  most  interesting  and  appropriate 
object  for  California  to  send  to  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  The  Legislature  would  do  well 
to  authorize  the  execution  of  such  a  model, 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  University 
Museum  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 

—  Watkins,  the  photographer,  has  prepar¬ 
ed  a  collection  of  his  large  and  fine  views  of 
California  trees  for  exhibition  at  the  grand 
horticultural  and  floral  fair  to  be  held  in 
Florence,  Italy,  during  May.  The  sequoias 
and  the  most  most  remarkable  of  our  indig¬ 
enous  pines,  firs,  and  spruces,  with  certain 
oaks,  laurels,  and  so  forth,  figure  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  will  give  to  Europeans  a  good 
idea  of  our  noblest  trees. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Sec-  j 
retary  Southworth  for  advanced  sheets  of  the 
address  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  by  its  able 
President,  Chief  Justice  Daly.  His  subject 
was  “  The  Geographical  Work  of  the  World 
for  1873,”  which  he  reviewed  at  considerable 
length  in  an  admirably  clear  and  interesting 
way,  treating  of  explorations  in  the  Far  West 
of  our  republic,  of  Arctic  discoveries,  of  jour¬ 
neys  and  researches  in  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
of  Palestinean  and  Syrian  exploration,  and  of 
the  most  notable  archaeological  discoveries.  : 
The  address  contains  much  original  matter  r 
never  before  made  public.  People  are  apt  : 
to  think  that  there  is  a  very  small  part  of  ij 
the  globe  with  which  they  are  unacquainted;  ; 
but  Judge  Daly  shows  that,  while  we  know  r 
little  accurately  of  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  |. 
there  is  yet  one  -  seventeenth  part  of  it  of  II 
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which  we  know  nothing  except  by  conject¬ 
ure.  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  yet 
unexplored  include  ten  millions  of  square 
miles.  The  unexplored  portion  of  Africa  is 
not  less  than  a  million,  and  the  unknown 
part  of  Australia  is  nearly  as  much.  Then 
there  are  vast  areas  in  the  East  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  South  America,  in  portions  of  Asia. 
Surely,  there  is  field  enough  for  original  geo¬ 
graphical  exploration  to  occupy  an  army  of 
workers  during  many  years,  saying  nothing 
of  the  larger  field  which  has  been  only  re- 
connoitered  hastily  and  remains  to  be  gone 
over  in  detail.  The  American  Geographical 
Society  does  its  share  in  promoting  such 
work,  and  in  presenting  the  results  to  the 
world  for  its  entertainment  and  instruction. 

,  Art  Notes. 

The  most  gratifying  art  news  of  the  month 
is  the  favorable  opening  of  the  California 
School  of  Design.  There  are  now  upward 
of  fifty  pupils  in  attendance,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  young  women.  Most  of  those  in 
the  drawing  classes  are  occupied  with  flat 
studies,  a  few  are  drawing  from  the  plaster, 
and  nearly  all  show  an  encouraging  degree 
of  proficiency.  The  painting  class  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  objects  which  afford  good  drill  in 
light,  and  shade,  and  color — such  as  pottery 
and  still  life.  Some  Mexican  ware,  which 
recalls  Aztec  types  in  its  form  and  style  of 
decorative  marking,  has  proved  admirable 
for  this  purpose.  The  pithy  lectures  of  the 
Director,  with  illustrations  on  the  board,  go 
to  the  principles  of  the  subjects  he  discusses, 
and  enforce  a  method  grounded  on  element¬ 
al  thoroughness.  It  is  proposed  to  open 
night  classes  as  soon  as  enough  pupils  apply 
to  warrant  the  additional  expense.  The  Art 
Association  is  doing  important  service  in 
maintaining  this  school,  and  the  success  of 
the  Association  in  all  of  its  work  is  the  more 
remarkable  and  creditable  when  we  reflect 
that  it  has  been  achieved  on  the  basis  of  vol¬ 
untary  fees,  and  without  incurring  debt. 
Hereafter,  when  a  more  generous  policy  pre¬ 
vails,  its  claims  to  a  liberal  endowment  will 
be  acknowledged,  and  it  will  be  put  on  such 
a  basis  that  it  can  afford  to  make  its  school 
virtually  free.  For  the  present,  the  directors 
are  wise  in  exacting  charges  sufficient  to  keep 


clear  of  debt.  Public  favor  will  be  won,  for 
the  School  of  Design  especially,  when  it  is 
commonly  understood  that  the  objects  aimed 
at'  are  not  merely  sesthetic,  in  the  abstract 
sense,  but  are  eminently  practical.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  not  expected  the  school  will 
turn  out  a  multitude  of  artists,  relying  on 
picture -production  for  a  livelihood.  A  few 
artists,  we  hope,  it  will  turn  out,  and,  some 
day,  good  ones  ;  but  the  most  of  the  pupils 
will  study  art  to  apply  it  in  various  crafts  and 
professions,  in  which  skillful  use  of  pencil  or 
brush  is  either  quite  indispensable  or  very 
helpful.  In  building,  architecture,  and  en¬ 
gineering,  in  many  manufactures  and  trades, 
in  teaching,  in  scientific  studies,  capacity  for 
free-hand  drawing  is  a  most  valuable  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  while  to  all  who  may  acquire  it, 
it  is  the  source  of  great  pleasure,  enhancing 
the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  nature 
and  art  alike,  and  furnishing  a  pure  resource 
in  idle  moments. 

—  Some  very  happy  designs  are  improvis¬ 
ed  on  sketching  nights  at  the  Graphic  Club, 
and  a  notable  improvement  in  the  general 
character  of  the  sketches  is  manifest  of  late, 
not  alone  as  to  facility  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  but  in  a  more  thoughtful  and  ear¬ 
nest  motive  in  the  treatment  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  sketches  would  serve  admirably 
for  the  theme  of  finished  pictures.  William 
Hahn  has  put  into  oil  one  of  his  recent 
sketches,  suggested  by  the  word  “Rescue,” 
and  illustrating  his  fine  knowledge  of  animal 
life.  The  scene  is  a  stable  interior,  opening 
upon  a  green,  sunny  landscape.  A  rabbit 
rushes  into  the  stable  closely  pursued  by  a 
murderous  dog.  One  of  two  horses  at  the 
manger  has  drawn  up  his  hind  feet  in  act 
to  kick  the  dog,  who  pauses  just  as  he  is 
about  to  seize  bunny,  apprehensive,  defeat¬ 
ed.  Both  horses  have  their  ears  drawn  back 
and  appear  much  excited,  while  a  young  colt 
at  their  side  has  faced  about  and  looks  curi¬ 
ously  at  the  rabbit,  who  rushes  under  the 
friendly  hoofs  for  shelter.  The  movement 
and  expression  of  this  clever  picture  are  as 
animated  as  the  drawing  is  good  and  the 
color  bright  and  true. 

—  Thomas  Hill,  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
versatile  of  painters,  has  lately  finished  a  fine 
view  of  “The  Notch,”  in  the  White  Mount¬ 
ains.  Green  mountains  slope  down  to  a  nar- 
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row  green  valley,  lit  up  by  sunbeams  shot 
through  cloud-rifts.  From  the  wooded  slopes 
and  summits  puffs  of  vapor  rise,  passing  off 
in  the  crested  distance.  It  is  not  long  since 
a  summer  rain  passed  over  the  landscape, 
leaving  it  bright  and  wet.  In  remarkable 
contrast  is  a  large  round-top  picture,  in  which 
Mr.  Hill  gives  us  a  scene  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau :  an  avenue  of  trees  going 
back  in  far  perspective  ;  those  on  either  side, 
in  the  foreground,  realized  with  strong  dis¬ 
tinctness,  their  trunks  standing  out  round 
and  solid,  and  their  foliage  having  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief.  On  one  side  is  a  group  of  hunt¬ 
ers,  with  horses  and  dogs,  beautifully  paint¬ 
ed.  A  companion  picture  to  this  represents 
a  chateau ,  fronting  a  broad  lawn  decked  with 
stately  trees  at  intervals.  There  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  spaciousness  and  a  feeling  of  morning 
light  in  this  picture.  Mr.  Hill  intends  to 
offer  at  public  sale,  during  the  month,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  one  hundred  original  sketches  from 
nature. 

—  William  Keith  has  been  engaged  on  a 
couple  of  large  views  in  Cottonwood  and 
Webber  canons,  Utah.  Painted  from  nature 
sketches,  made  in  midwinter,  one  of  these 
views  shows  the  Wahsatch  Range  covered 
with  snow,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  rich  local 
colors  of  curiously  weathered  sandstone, shale, 
and  related  rocks,  red  or  yellow  with  ferru¬ 
ginous  stains,  or  their  gray  masses  splotched 
with  lichens.  In  another  view,  these  colors 
are  heightened  by  the  declining  sun,  which 
warms  up  the  distant  sky  and  gives  a  rich 
glow  to  the  canon  perspective.  Character¬ 
istic  figure  -  groups,  with  covered  wagons, 
give  life  to  this  peculiar  scene  of  Utah  win¬ 
ter,  and  warm  as  are  some  Of  the  colors  in 
the  adjoining  cliffs,  the  stream  flowing 
through  the  gorge  looks  snowy  cold.  These 
pictures  are  painted  with  breadth  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  are  fair  examples  of  this  artist’s 
independence  of  conventional  ideas.  We 
like  better,  however,  two  cabinet  gems  from 
his  hand,  which  contrast  our  California  sea¬ 
sons  of  green,  wet  winter,  and  brown,  dry 
summer,  in  Napa  Valley.  The  former  of 
these  is  exquisite  in  its  rendering  of  local 
tones,  for  its  cool  grays,  and  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  brooding  repose  over  the  cloud-shad¬ 
owed  level  of  the  mountain- walled  valley; 
while  the  second  has  a  brilliant  effect  of  red¬ 


dish-purple  hills  against  a  clear  sunset  sky. 
It  is  seldom  that  quite  such  honest,  truthful, 
and  quiet  pictures  are  painted  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican. 

—  H.  R.  Bloomer  is  engaged  upon  a  bit 
of  Lake  Tahoe  shore  scenery,  which  has  a 
good  study  of  yellow  pines  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  some  honest  detail  in  the  foreground, 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  lake  beyond,  and  a 
sunny,  out-of-door  tone  throughout.  A  late 
view  of  Donner  Lake  by  this  artist  has  much 
merit ;  and  a  wood  scene,  with  an  old  saw¬ 
mill  in  the  foreground,  possesses  considerable 
local  character.  These  pictures  are  all  after 
literal  studies  from  nature. 

—  S.  M.  Brookes,  in  addition  to  several 
more  of  his  natural  fruit  studies,  showing  the 
blooming  surface  and  shadowy  depths  of 
grape-bunches  with  intense  realism,  has  late¬ 
ly  finished  a  charming  bird  picture  —  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  robin,  pathetic  in  its  death,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  display  of  feathery  roundness  and 
pure  color.  Two  little  fish  pictures  from  his 
brush — small  tomcods  on  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower  leaves  —  are  remarkable  for  simple 
truth.  The  peculiarly  soft,  limp  forms  of 
these  fish,  the  texture  of  their  fine  scales,  the 
pearly  silver  of  their  color,  set  off  effectively 
by  the  cool,  moist  greens  against  which  the 
delicate  tints  are  laid,  are  rendered  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  way. 

—  Speaking  of  Brookes,  Mr.  Irwin  has 
drawn  his  portrait  in  crayon  with  admirable 
fidelity  and  spirit. 

R.  J.  Bush  has  on  the  easel  a  humorous 
street  sketch,  suggested  by  an  actual  incident 
— of  a  newsboy  tweaking  the  nose  of  a  wood¬ 
en  Indian,  in  front  of  a  tobacconist’s.  He  is 
also  at  work  on  a  shady  creek  scene. 

—  William  Marple  has  finished  a  tall  up¬ 
right  of  Donner  Lake  by  moonlight — a  diffi¬ 
cult  subject,  treated  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  He  has  in  hand  a  glowing  little  sun¬ 
set  view  of  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  one  of  the 
charming  by-ways  of  the  Tahoe  region. 

—  Arthur  Lemon,  H.  G.  Holdredge,  and 
Norton  Bush,  all  well-known  artists  here 
formerly,  have  returned  from  the  Atlantic 
side  in  search  of  fresh  Pacific  themes. 

—  Mr.  Frost  has  made  an  addition  to  his 
interesting  studies  of  Arctic  life  and  cus¬ 
toms,  by  a  painting  which  represents  the  na¬ 
tives  engaged  in  seal-hunting. 
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Ralph  Keeler. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  contains  a 
posthumous  paper  by  Ralph  Keeler,  describ¬ 
ing  ;“Owen  Brown’s  Escape  from  Harper’s 
Ferry.”  The  account  is  from  Brown’s  own 
lips,  and  is  a  nervous,  exciting  narrative. 
The  editor  of  the  Atlantic  furnishes  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  poor  Keeler,  which 
does  full  justice  to  his  character.  When  a 
young  orphan,  in  western  New  York,  Keel¬ 
er  ran  away  from  the  home  of  a  relative,  and 
was  alternately  cabin-boy  on  a  lake  steamer 
and  dancer  with  a  Negro  minstrel  band.  The 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  Cape  Girardeau  rescued 
him  from  this  mean  life,  and  invited  him  to 
enter  their  school.  Afterward  he  went  to 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  there  graduated. 
With  the  small  sum  of  $180,  greenbacks, 
which  he  earned  soon  after,  he  visited  Eu¬ 
rope,  staying  there  two  years,  chiefly  at 
Heidelberg  University,  and  earning  a  pre¬ 
carious  support  by  contributions  to  various 
periodicals.  The  writer  of  this  has  heard 
him  tell  how  near  he  was  to  starvation  and 
despair  when  the  arrival  of  a  remittance  from 
a  magazine  publisher  saved  him.  He  next 
came  to  California,  teaching  school  in  San 


Francisco,  making  some  reputation  by  a 
quaint  and  somewhat  pathetic  lecture  on  his 
European  adventures,  trying  in  vain  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  on  the  staff  of  some  newspaper, 
and  writing  an  unsuccessful  novel  of  San 
Francisco  life,  which  was  published  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  his  own  cost.  He  returned  East  in 
1867,  published  an  original  little  book  of 
Vagabond  Adventures ,  contributed  industri¬ 
ously  to  various  periodicals  and  papers  (in¬ 
cluding  a  few  papers  in  the  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Overland),  went  to  Geneva  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  during  the  sitting  of  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  in  December  last  went  to 
Cuba  as  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Trib¬ 
une ,  there  meeting  his  mysterious  fate.  The 
many  friends  he  made  in  California  will  echo 
the  kindly  concluding  words  which  Mr.  How¬ 
ell  bestows  upon  him  : 

“  In  many  ways  his  life  seems  to  me  heroical — more 
heroical  than  he  was ;  which  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  men  and  their  lives  ;  and  though  it  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  full  of  lessons  of  patience,  perseverance, 
and  honorable  aspiration.  He  had  done  everything 
for  himself ;  he  had  even  made  the  friends  who  help¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  he  accomplished  a  good  deal  more  than 
most  men  who  succeed  more  spectacularly.  Peace  to 
his  most  kindly  spirit !  ” 
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Primitive  Culture.  By  Edward  B.  Ty- 

lor.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  modern  study  of  languages  and  prim¬ 
itive  art  relics,  giving  birth  to  the  sciences  of 
comparative  philology  and  archaeology,  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilization,  as  of  the  races 
which  have  figured  most  in  history  for  the 
last  twenty -five  centuries.  It  has  related 
modern  culture  to  the  rude  arts  and  ideas  of 
prehistoric  peoples.  It  has  revolutionized 
the  whole  plan  of  ancient  history.  It  has 
substituted  a  scheme  of  orderly  growth,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  low  to  high  forms,  for  a  chaos 
of  fanciful  speculations,  the  offspring  of  myth 
and  superstition.  It  has  infinitely  extended 
the  age  of  man,  and  revealed  in  his  career 
the  same  law  of  development  or  evolution 
which  appears  to  have  controlled  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  worlds,  and  the  appearance  of  suc¬ 
cessive  tribes  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
It  has  given  the  force  of  scientific  demon¬ 
stration  to  previous  conceptions  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  universe,  and  greatly  encourag¬ 
ed  the  hope  of  human  perfectibility.  One  of 
the  ablest  workers  in  this  new  field  of  inqui¬ 
ry  is  Edward  B.  Tylor,  who,  in  the  distinct¬ 
ive  branch  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noted  for  his  industry,  candor,  cau¬ 
tion,  and  sound  judgment.  His  Researches 
into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind ,  and  his 
lesser  treatises  on  prehistoric  art,  whether  re¬ 
lating  especially  to  Great  Britain  or  includ¬ 
ing  larger  fields,  have  become  standard  au¬ 
thorities.  The  present  two  volumes  (first 
American  from  the  second  English  edition), 
uniform  with  his  Researches ,  follow  up  with 
new  evidence  and  argument  his  attempt  to 
show  that  the  phenomena  of  civilization  are 
traceable  to  a  rudimental  origin  among  sav¬ 
age  tribes.  The  doctrine  of  survival  in  culture, 
the  bearing  of  directly  expressive  language 
and  the  invention  of  numerals  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  early  civilization,  the  place  of  myth 
in  the  primitive  history  of  the  human  mind, 
the  development  of  the  animistic  philosophy 


of  religion,  and  the  origin  of  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  which  he  has  before  discussed  in 
various  papers  and  lectures,  are  now  treated 
at  large  and  with  a  fuller  array  of  facts.  In 
short,  Mr.  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture  gives 
the  results  of  his  latest  researches  into  the 
development  of  mythology,  philosophy,  re¬ 
ligion,  language,  art,  and  custom.  On  this 
subject  he  presents  an  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to 
the  argument  and  conclusions  deduced  there¬ 
from,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  wins 
the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  the  latter,  and 
gives  to  them  an  air  of  judicial  fairness  and 
scientific  truth.  We  are  asked  to  take  noth¬ 
ing  on  trust.  The  facts  and  reasonings  by 
which  the  author  was  led  to  certain  opinions  : 
are  given  with  careful  circumstance,  and  we 
follow  all  the  processes  of  his  inquiries  to 
their  source.  Mr.  Tylor  attempts  to  found  a 
science  of  culture  on  the  uniformity  which  so  j 
largely  pervades  civilization,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  uniform  action  of  uniform  causes.  The 
various  grades  of  civilization  he  regards  as 
stages  of  development  or  evolution,  each  the 
outcome  of  previous  history,  and  about  to  do  | 
its  proper  part  in  shaping  the  history  of  the 
future.  His  method  is  to  dissect  the  de¬ 
tails  of  civilization,  and  to  classify  these 
in  their  proper  groups :  “  Thus,  in  exam¬ 
ining  weapons,  they  are  to  be  classed  un-  j 
der  spear,  club,  sling,  bow  and  arrow,  and 
so  forth;  among  textile  arts  are  to  be  ranged  ; 
matting,  netting,  and  several  grades  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  weaving  threads  ;  myths  are  divided 
under  such  headings  as  myths  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  eclipse  myths,  earthquake  myths,  lo-  i 
cal  myths  which  account  for  the  names  of  : 
places  by  some  fanciful  tale,  eponymic  myths  ; 
which  account  for  the  parentage  of  a  tribe  by  r 
turning  its  name  into  the  name  of  an  imagi-  - 
nary  ancestor ;  under  rites  and  ceremonies  j; 
occur  such  practices  as  the  various  kinds  of|[ 
sacrifice  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  and  to  oth-  - 
er  spiritual  beings,  the  turning  to  the  east  in  n 
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worship,  the  purification  of  ceremonial  or 
moral  uncleanliness  by  means  of  water  or 
fire.  Such  are  a  few  miscellaneous  exam¬ 
ples' from  a  list  of  hundreds,  and  the  ethnog¬ 
rapher’s  business  is  to  classify  such  details 
with  a  view  to  making  out  their  distribution 
in  geography  and  history,  and  the  relations 
which  exist  among  them.  What  this  task  is 
like  may  be  almost  perfectly  illustrated  by 
comparing  these  details  of  culture  with  the 
species  of  plants  and  animals  as  studied  by 
the  naturalist.  To  the  ethnographer  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  a  species,  the  habit  of  flattening 
children’s  skulls  is  a  species,  the  practice  of 
reckoning  numbers  by  tens  is  a  species.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  these  things,  and 
their  transmission  from  region  to  region,  have 
to  be  studied  as  the  naturalist  studies  the  ge¬ 
ography  of  his  botanical  and  zoological  spe¬ 
cies.  Just  as  certain  plants  and  animals  are 
peculiar  to  certain  districts,  so  it  is  with  such 
instruments  as  the  Australian  boomerang, 
the  Polynesian  stick-and-groove  for  fire-mak¬ 
ing,  the  tiny  bow  and  arrow  used  as  a  lancet 
or  phleme  by  tribes  about  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  in  like  manner  with  many  an 
art,  myth,  or  custom,  found  isolated  in  a 
particular  field.  Just  as  the  catalogue  of  all 
the  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  a  district 
represents  its  flora  and  fauna,  so  the  test  of 
all  the  items  of  the  general  life  of  a  people 
represents  that  whole  which  we  call  its  cult¬ 
ure.  And  just  as  distant  regions  so  often 
produce  vegetables  and  animals  which  are 
analogous,  though  by  no  means  identical,  so 
it  is  with  the  details  of  the  civilization  of 
their  inhabitants.  How  good  a  working  an¬ 
alogy  there  really  is  between  the  diffusion 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  diffusion  of 
civilization,  comes  well  into  view  when  we 
:  notice  how  far  the  same  causes  have  produc- 
<  ed  both  at  once.” 

Having  shown  that  the  details  of  culture 
I  are  capable  of  being  classified  in  a  great 
I  number  of  ethnographic  groups  of  arts,  be¬ 
liefs,  customs,  and  the  rest,  Mr.  Tylor  con- 
I  siders  how  far  the  facts  arranged  in  these 
|  groups  are  produced  by  evolution  one  from 
(another.  As  the  arrow-head  and  stone-axe 
|  of  the  Stone  Age  passed  by  degrees  into  the 
|  similar  but  better  worked  forms  of  the  Bronze 
i  Age,  and  these  again  into  the  elaborately  fin¬ 
ished  and  artistic,  but  still  related,  forms  of 


the  Iron  Age,  so  he  traces  the  most  perfect 
system  of  enumeration  from  the  primitive 
method  of  finger-counting,  reveals  the  growth 
of  religion  from  rude  myths,  and  discerns 
the  source  of  language  in  a  few  simple  imita¬ 
tive  and  interjectional  exclamations.  Under 
the  head  of  “Survival  in  Culture,”  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  large  class  of  facts  tending  to  prove 
that  certain  customs,  opinions,  superstitions, 
and  so  forth,  which  have  been  carried  by 
force  of  habit  into  a  new  state  of  society  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  they  had  their  orig¬ 
inal  home,  remain  as  evidences  and  examples 
of  an  older  condition  of  culture,  out  of  which 
a  newer  has  been  evolved.  Thus  the  Breton 
peasants’  All  Souls’  Supper  for  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  ancestor 
worship,  which  underlaid  the  whole  polity 
of  the  Aryan  race  at  one  time,  as  it  still  un¬ 
derlies  the  whole  religious  thought  and  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  Chinese.  The  sling  used  by 
boys  in  play,  and  their  bows  and  arrows  no 
less,  are  survivals  of  the  prehistoric  weapons 
of  our  race  ;  and  many  designs  in  architect¬ 
ure,  now  only  ornaments,  are  survivals  of  the 
religious  ideas,  or  myths,  of  which  they  were 
originally  the  venerated  emblems. 

Following  the  chapter  on  Survival,  Mr. Tylor 
examines  the  emotional  and  imitative  elements 
in  language,  gathering  a  multitude  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  vocabularies  of  savage  and  civ¬ 
ilized  tribes.  While  he  discovers  many  traces 
of  original  sound  signification,  he  thinks  the 
main  principle  of  language  has  not  been  to 
preserve  these,  but  to  fix  certain  elements  to 
serve  as  counters,  in  which  process  much 
original  expressiveness  has  disappeared  be¬ 
yond  all  hope  of  recovery.  With  character¬ 
istic  caution,  he  observes  :  “  I  do  not  think 
that  the  evidence  here  adduced  justifies  the 
setting  up  of  what  is  called  the  Interjection¬ 
al  and  Imitative  Theory  as  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  original  language. 
Valid  as  this  theory  proves  itself  within  lim¬ 
its,  it  would  be  incautious  to  accept  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  can  perhaps  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
count  for  a  twentieth  of  the  crude  forms  in 
any  language,  as  a  certain  and  absolute  ex.- 
planation  of  the  nineteen  -  twentieths  whose 
origin  remains  doubtful.”  But  he  concludes 
that  “ethnography  reasonably  accounts  at 
once  for  the  immense  power  and  manifest 
weakness  of  language  as  a  means  of  express- 
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ing  modern  educated  thought,  by  treating  it 
as  an  original  product  of  low  culture,  grad¬ 
ually  adapted  by  ages  of  evolution  and  se¬ 
lection  to  answer  more  or  less  sufficiently  the 
requirements  of  modern  civilization.” 

In  the  single  chapter  devoted  to  the  art  of 
counting,  Mr.  Tylor  contends  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  valid  evidence  to  prove  that  a  child 
learning  to  count  upon  its  fingers  does  in  a 
way  reproduce  a  process  of  the  mental  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  human  race  ;  that,  in  fact,  men 
counted  upon  their  fingers  before  they  found 
words  for  the  numbers  they  thus  expressed  ; 
that  in  this  department  of  culture,  word-lan¬ 
guage  not  only  followed  gesture  -  language, 
but  grew  out  of  it,  as  proved  by  existing 
methods  of  counting  by  fives  and  tens,  and 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  languages  the  word 
for  five  or  ten  is  the  same  as  that  for  hand, 
or  two  hands,  the  word  for  foot  or  feet  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  reckoning  to  fifteen  or  twenty. 
The  facts  adduced  in  this  connection  seem 
quite  conclusive. 

The  author’s  examination  of  mythology  is 
carried  through  three  chapters  of  his  first  vol¬ 
ume,  and  is  made,  for  the  most  part,  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  on  evidence  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  myths  of  savage  tribes  and  their 
analogues  among  more  civilized  nations.  He 
thinks  the  issue  of  this  inquiry  goes  far  to 
prove  that  “the  earliest  myth -maker  arose 
and  flourished  among  savage  hordes,  setting 
on  foot  an  art  which  his  more  cultured  suc¬ 
cessors  would  carry  on,  until  its  results  came 
to  be  fossilized  in  superstition,  mistaken  for 
history,  shaped  and  draped  in  poetry,  or  cast 
aside  as  lying  folly.”  The  final  chapter  of 
the  first  volume,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
second  volume,  are  devoted  to  a  systematic 
and  profoundly  interesting  examination  of 
the  development  of  Animism,  or  the  doctrine 
of  souls  and  other  spiritual  beings  in  general. 
He  brings  together  a  great  mass  of  admira¬ 
bly  condensed  and  correlated  evidence,  from 
all  regions  of  the  world,  displaying  the  nat¬ 
ure  and  meaning  of  this  important  element 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  traces  its 
transmission,  expansion,  restriction,  modifi¬ 
cation,  along  the  course  of  history  into  the 
midst  of  our  modern  thought.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  similar  attempt  to  trace  the 
development  of  certain  prominent  rites  and 


ceremonies,  which  are  full  of  expression  as 
to  the  inmost  powers  of  religion,  “whose 
outward  expression  and  practical  result  they 
are.”  These  investigations  are  made  rather 
from  an  ethnographic  than  a  theological 
point  of  view,  and  the  author  has  taken 
pains  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  entering 
into  direct  controversial  argument.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  “the  time  may  soon 
come  when  it  will  be  thought  as  unreasona¬ 
ble  for  a  scientific  student  of  theology  not  to 
have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  religions  of  the  lower  races 
as  for  a  physiologist  to  look  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  fifty  years  ago  on  evidence  derived 
from  the  lower  forms  of  life,  deeming  the 
structure  of  mere  invertebrate  creatures  mat¬ 
ter  unworthy  of  his  philosophic  study.” 

We  can  not  too  highly  commend  the  dis¬ 
passionate  and  honest  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Tylor  prosecutes  his  great  inquiry,  his  pa¬ 
tient  accumulation  and  full  presentation  of 
facts,  his  succinct  and  clear  style,  enlivened 
by  an  occasional  quiet  wit,  and  his  thorough¬ 
ly  scientific  motive  and  method.  We  may 
sum  up  nearly  in  his  own  words  the  object 
and  result  of  his  inquiry.  It  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  principally,  and  only  partial  cogni¬ 
zance,  of  knowledge,  art,  and  custom,  the 
vast  range  of  physical,  political,  social,  and 
ethical  considerations  being  left  nearly  un¬ 
touched.  “Its  standard  of  reckoning  prog¬ 
ress  and  decline  is  not  that  of  ideal  good  and 
evil,  but  of  movement  along  a  measured  line, 
from  grade  to  grade  of  actual  savagery,  bar¬ 
barism,  and  civilization.”  The  thesis  which 
he  “ventures  to  sustain,  within  limits,  is  sim¬ 
ply  this:  that  the  savage  state  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  represents  an  early  condition  of  mankind, 
out  of  which  the  higher  culture  has  gradual¬ 
ly  been  developed  or  evolved,  by  processes 
still  in  regular  operation  as  of  old,  the  result 
showing,  that,  on  the  whole,  progress  has 
prevailed  over  relapse.” 

The  Ancient  City.  By  Forstel  de  Coulan- 
ges.  Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Willard  Small.  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

This  is  a  study  on  the  religion,  laws,  and 
institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  a 
fresh,  if  not  quite  original,  point  of  view. 
The  author,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
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studying  the  oldest  beliefs  of  the  ancients  in 
order  to  understand  their  institutions,  makes 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  religion  and 
especially  the  domestic  worship,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  purpose  which  has  been  furnished, 
not  alone  by  classic  literature  and  monu¬ 
ments,  but  by  modern  philological  research. 
He  finds  the  roots  of  Greek  and  Roman  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  in  an  epoch  much  more  ancient 
than  that  to  which  their  written  histories  be¬ 
long —  namely,  in  the  remote  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryans  from  their 
original  seats  in  Central  Asia,  tracing  them 
through  tradition,  through  related  myths  and 
laws,  through  the  affinities  of  language, 
through  ancient  passages  in  the  Vedic  hymns 
and  the  institutes  of  Manu.  His  method  in 
this  inquiry  is  similar  to  that  followed  in  the 
new  science  of  prehistoric  archaeology  and 
primitive  culture.  “Fortunately,”  he  says, 
“the  past  never  completely  dies  for  man. 
Man  may  forget  it,  but  he  always  preserves 
it  within  him.  For,  take  him  at  any  epoch, 
and  he  is  the  product,  the  epitome,  of  all  the 
earlier  epochs.” 

Observing  on  this  plan,  M.  de  Coulanges 
finds  in  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
the  Romans  of  Cicero’s  time,  the  authentic 
marks  and  unmistakable  vestiges  of  the  most 
remote  ages.  Thus  the  modern  man  has  an 
imagination  full  of  legends,  which  come  to 
him  from  a  very  early  time,  and  which  bear 
witness  to  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that 
time.  He  speaks  a  language  whose  roots 
are  very  ancient,  which  was  modeled  in  an¬ 
cient  thoughts,  and  transmits  them  from  cent¬ 
ury  to  century.  “The  primary  sense  of  a 
1  root  will  sometimes  reveal  an  ancient  opin¬ 
ion  or  an  ancient  usage  ;  ideas  have  been 
transformed,  and  the  recollections  of  them 
have  vanished  ;  but  the  words  have  remained 
immutable  witnesses  of  beliefs  that  have  dis¬ 
appeared.”  Upon  this  theory  the  compara- 
:  tive  philologists,  and  notably  such  men  as 
i  Max  Muller,  have  reconstructed  the  fabric  of 
primitive  Aryan  society,  as  it  existed  before 
the  emigration  of  its  Indian  and  European 
|  offshoots.  In  like  manner  M.  de  Coulanges, 

;  by  a  comparison  of  beliefs  and  laws,  re¬ 
constructs  Greek  and  Roman  society  of 
j  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  He  shows  that  a 
j  primitive  religion  constituted  the  Greek  and 


Roman  family,  established  marriage  and  pa¬ 
ternal  authority,  fixed  the  order  of  relation¬ 
ship,  and  consecrated  the  right  of  property 
and  inheritance.  “This  same  religion,  after 
having  enlarged  and  extended  the  family, 
formed  a  still  larger  association,  the  city, 
and  reigned  in  that  as  it  had  reigned  in  the 
family.” 

This  religion  was  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  domestic  gods  were  the  forefathers.  In 
every  household  they  had  an  altar,  on  which 
a  sacred  flame  was  always  kept  burning, 
where  the  family  paid  their  devotions,  offer¬ 
ed  food  to  the  guardian  and  deified  dead, 
perfected  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  children.  Near  the  house 
was  the  ancestral  tomb,  the  dead  of  every 
family  lying  by  themselves.  The  departed 
father  was  believed  to  be  happy  and  propi¬ 
tious  only  on  condition  that  the  living  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer  him  the  funeral  repasts.  If 
these  offerings  ceased,  the  dead  ancestor  fell 
to  the  rank  of  an  unhappy  and  malevolent 
demon,  whose  anger  was  to  be  feared,  and 
might  work  the  misery  or  ruin  of  his  neglect¬ 
ful  family.  It  was  necessary  to  the  dead 
that  the  family  should  not  die  out,  and  to 
the  family  that  the  dead  should  always  be 
honored  and  feasted.  Celibacy  was  forbid¬ 
den.  Every  family  needed  a  man  of  its 
blood,  born  in  legitimate  and  sacred  wedlock, 
to  carry  offerings  to  the  tomb  and  keep  burn¬ 
ing  the  fire  on  the  sacred  hearth.  The  son 
alone  could  perpetuate  the  family  worship  ; 
the  daughter  was  his  inferior,  and  though 
she  might  participate  in  the  worship,  she 
could  not  continue  it ;  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  she  renounced  the  family  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  her  father,  and  belonged  to  those  of 
her  husband.  The  oldest  son  alone  received 
the  patrimony.  Thus  the  family  was  a  law 
and  a  religion  to  itself,  and  the  extinction  of 
a  family  was  the  extinction  of  a  worship. 
Equally  among  the  early  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  among  their  remote  ancestors,  the 
Aryans  of  Central  Asia  and  their  later  kin¬ 
dred  in  Hindostan,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
family  through  the  male  line,  and  the  pious 
veneration  of  deified  ancestors  through  the 
oldest  son  as  their  regular  successor,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  religion  of  the  people  and  shaped 
all  their  institutions.  The  religious  tie  of  the 
family  was  stronger  than  the  natural  one. 
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Hence  the  inequality  of  education  and  privi¬ 
leges  to  which  woman  was  so  long  condemn¬ 
ed,  and  which  still,  to  a  large  degree,  affects 
her  condition,  even  in  countries  which  have 
lost  the  memory  of  the  primitive  worship. 
Hence  the  injustice  which  cut  off  the  younger 
sons  from  inheritance,  and  which  still  leaves 
some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  cursed 
with  the  law  of  primogeniture,  long  after  the 
original  motive  for  it  has  been  forgotten  by 
those  who  maintain  it. 

As  the  ancient  family  had  its  altar  and  its 
gods,  so  in  time  related  families,  forming  the 
gens ,  had  a  special  worship,  and  constituted 
the  first  society.  Still  later,  groups  of  gens 
formed  the  phrates  and  enry,  and  there  were 
tribal  gods,  distinct  and  peculiar.  Finally 
came  the  city,  and  that  also  had  its  gods. 
Thus  the  fabric  of  ancient  society,  among 
the  races  from  which  we  are  descended, 
formed  about  the  family,  as  its  germ,  as  that 
formed  about  the  idea  of  ancestral  worship  ; 
and  it  was  ages  before  there  was  a  popular 
conception  of  a  god  whose  providence  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  family,  beyond  the  gens, 
beyond  the  tribe,  beyond  the  city,  embracing 
a  whole  country,  and  at  last  the  whole  of 
mankind.  This,  at  least,  is  the  theory  of 
M.  de  Coulanges.  We  discern  in  his  book, 
however,  a  tendency  to  apply  his  theory  too 
arbitrarily.  While  the  graphic  picture  which 
he  produces  of  the  old  family  religion  is  true 
enough  in  its  general  features,  accordant 
with  the  soundest  historic  authorities  so  far 
as  they  go,  and  consistent  with  the  illuminat- 
ing  glimpses  of  ancient  life  afforded  by  San¬ 
scrit  studies,  it  is,  we  think,  made  too  ex¬ 
clusive.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
general  faith,  above  and  beyond  the  family 
religion  —  a  faith  in  which  a  whole  people 
shared  —  was  synchronous  with  the  earliest 
evidences  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  In 
passages  of  the  Vedic  hymns  believed  to  be 
thirty-five  centuries  old,  and  pointing  to  an 
origin  much  earlier,  Indra  was  praised  as 
the  supreme  god  of  all.  We  know,  too,  on 
the  very  evidence  of  old  linguistic  rocks  to 
which  M.  de  Coulanges  appeals,  that  the 
Zeus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Romans,  recognized  by  them  as  supreme 
gods,  were  only  the  Deus  Pitar  of  the  early 
Aryans. 

The  family  worship  undoubtedly  had  an 


immense  influence  in  shaping  ancient  laws, 
customs,  and  instil ui ions,  and  may  safely  be 
referred  to  as  the  source  from  which  were 
evolved,  through  successive  stages,  the  mod¬ 
ified  but  related  institutions  of  modern  soci¬ 
ety,  including  certain  hoary  abuses  and  su¬ 
perstitions  which  it  is  the  aim  of  modern  re¬ 
formatory  efforts  to  abolish.  So  far  as  the 
ingenious  author  of  The  Ancient  City  re¬ 
calls  the  fading  features  of  that  old  selfish 
piety,  and  enables  us  to  trace  its  effects  in 
usages  and  statutes,  he  does  a  real  service  to 
the  student  of  ancient  history,  and  enlivens 
it  with  the  breath  of  philosophy.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  task,  if  space  permitted,  to  fol¬ 
low  him  in  his  efforts  to  show  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  city  received  from  the  family  its 
principles,  its  rules,  its  usages,  and  its  ma¬ 
gistracies  ;  and  finally,  in  his  interesting 
statement  of  the  processes  by  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  ancient  religion  became 
modified  or  effaced,  private  law  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  being  modified  with  it,  and  a 
series  of  revolutions  and  social  changes  regu¬ 
larly  following  the  development  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  sums  up  his  animated  and  original  work 
by  introducing  Christianity  upon  the  scene 
as  the  beneficent  successor  of  an  exclusive 
worship,  which  only  a  few  philosophers  had 
projected  beyond  the  family,  the  city,  or  the 
state,  and  had  made  to  include  the  whole 
human  race  as  the  equal  object  of  Divine 
love. 

Buddhism  :  Its  Historical,  Theoretical  and 

Popular  Aspects.  By  Ernest  J.  Eitel. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

Feng-Shui;  or  the  Rudiments  of  Natural 

Science  in  China.  By  Ernest  J.  Eitel. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

These  two  pamphlets  seem  to  have  been 
really  printed  in  Hongkong,  where  they 
were  written  and  partly  delivered  as  lect¬ 
ures,  by  Dr.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Together,  they  constitute  the  most 
succinct  and  perspicuous  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  cult  of  old  India  and  China  which 
has  come  to  our  knowledge.  Their  author 
is  a  liberal-minded  scholar,  who  is  not  blind¬ 
ed  by  his  Christian  belief  to  whatever  of  merit 
or  deep  significance  there  is  in  the  dominat¬ 
ing  faith  of  Asia.  He  does  not  commit  the 
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too  common  error  of  simply  despising  and 
denouncing  the  ancient  system  of  belief  and 
custom  which  he  desires  may  be  superseded 
by  a  better.  On  the  contrary,  he  tries  to 
understand  it,  and  to  allow  for  the  strong 
hold  it  has  taken  on  the  Asiatic  mind.  Thus 
he  candidly  treats  of  Buddhism  as  a  system 
of  vast  magnitude,  embracing  all  the  various 
branches  of  science,  embodying  in  one  living 
structure  grand  and  peculiar  views  of  physics, 
refined  and  subtle  theorems  on  abstract  meta¬ 
physics,  and  constituting  an  edifice  of  fanci¬ 
ful  mysticism,  a  most  elaborate  and  far- 
reaching  system  of  practical  morality,  and, 
finally,  a  church  organization  as  broad  in  its 
principles  and  as  finely  wrought  in  its  most 
intricate  network  as  any  in  the  world.  Yet 
the  whole  of  this,  he  says,  “may  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  few  formulas  and  symbols, 
plain  and  suggestive  enough  to  be  grasped 
by  the  most  simple  -  minded  Asiatic,  and  yet 
so  full  of  philosophic  depth  as  to  provide 
rich  food  for  years  of  meditation  to  the  meta¬ 
physician,  the  poet,  the  mystic.”  In  its  in¬ 
ception,  Buddhism,  as  taught  by  Shakya- 
muni  Gautama  Buddha,  was  an  intellectual 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Brah manic 
priesthood,  of  caste  and  property.  It  was 
the  Protestantism  of  old  India.  Six  centu¬ 
ries  before  Christ,  its  founder  taught  the 
equality  of  man,  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
the  doctrine  of  moral  retribution.  It  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  his  conception  of  the  release 
of  some  from  the  terrible  ordeal  of  transmi¬ 
gration,  by  final  absorption  into  Nirvana, 
was  not  practically  atheism  and  annihilation. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  popular 
Buddhism  clings  to  the  idea  of  an  immortality 
of  individual  existence,  in  a  state  of  blissful 
rest,  as  the  reward  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
that  it  has  also  distinct  notions  of  Deity.  To 
a  great  extent  it  has  retained  traces  of  Brah¬ 
manism,  in  India,  and  has  been  modified  by 
1  the  rival  systems  of  Tauism  and  Confucian- 
j  ism,  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  remarkable 
i  as  the  only  proselyting  religion  besides  Chris- 
I  tianity,  for  the  Mohammedan  faith  was  prop- 
i  agated  by  the  sword  rather  than  by  mission- 
I  ary  effort.  In  a  few  centuries  it  had  spread 
i  all  over  Hindostan  and  the  great  islands, 

|  over  China  and  Japan.  After  twenty -four 
I  centuries  it  still  claims  four  hundred  millions 
I  of  believers  —  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 


human  race.  Dr.  Eitel  says,  considering 
it  merely  as  an  event  in  history,  it  seems  to 
him  to  have  been  more  of  a  blessing  than  a 
curse.  He  believes  it  has  fulfilled  a  provi¬ 
dential  mission.  Through  its  means,  nations 
which  were  living  in  a  state  of  utter  savage¬ 
ness  were  brought  into  a  state  of  semi-civiliza¬ 
tion.  “What  the  Mongols  were  before  they 
became  Buddhists,  is  written  with  blood  on  the 
pages  of  Asiatic  history.  Those  very  countries 
and  peoples,  which  were  shut  out  from  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  civilization  by  mountains  and  deserts, 
were  visited  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  morality  by  those  indefatigable  Buddhist 
zealots,  for  whom  no  mountain  was  too  high, 
no  desert  too  dreary.  In  countries  like  Chi¬ 
na  and  Japan,  where  Buddhism  found  a  sort 
of  civilization  existing,  it  acted  like  a  dissolv¬ 
ing  acid,  undermining  the  existing  religious 
systems,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  new 
religion  to  enter  —  for  Christianity,  if  we  had 
but  half  the  enthusiasm  that  inspired  those 
disciples  of  Buddha.” 

Feng-Shui  is  the  popular  appellative  for 
Chinese  science  —  a  queer  system  of  mixed 
astrology,  soothsaying,  and  geomancy,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
religious  notions  and  superstitions  of  the 
people.  It  is  based  on  an  emotional  concep¬ 
tion  of  nature  —  is,  in  short,  an  instance,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  the  survival  in  a  state  of 
civilization  of  those  primitive  ideas  which  at¬ 
tributed  to  nature  spiritual  vitality.  Inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  it  is  the  system  of  an¬ 
cestral  worship  which  survives  in  China  from 
a  remote  time,  when  it  was  held  in  common 
with  the  Aryans  in  their  native  seats,  before 
they  had  carried  it  to  India,  and  thence  to 
Europe,  in  which  latter  region  it  shaped  the 
domestic  and  civil  polity  of  the  polished 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  great  extent,  leav¬ 
ing  its  traces  still  in  our  modern  laws  and 
customs.  Dr.  Eitel  says  the  Chinese  have 
the  notion  that -the  souls  of  their  ancestors 
are,  by  their  animal  nature,  confined  for  some 
time  to  the  tomb  in  which  their  bodies  are  in¬ 
terred,  while  by  their  spiritual  nature  they 
feel  impelled  to  hover  near  the  dwellings  of 
their  descendants;  “whence  it  is  but  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  logical  inference  to  suppose  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  living  depend  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  favorable  situation  of  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  If  a  tomb  is  so  placed 
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that  the  animal  spirit  of  the  deceased,  sup¬ 
posed  to  dwell  there,  is  comfortable  and  free 
of  disturbing  elements,  so  that  the  soul  has 
unrestricted  egress  and  ingress,  the  ancestors’ 
spirits  will  feel  well  disposed  toward  their 
descendants,  will  be  enabled  to  constantly 
surround  them,  and  willing  to  shower  upon 
them  all  the  blessings  within  reach  of  the 
spiritual  world.”  This  is  the  secret  of  those 
food-offerings  to  the  dead,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  and  by  the  common  people  in  India, 
which  are  so  misunderstood  and  ridiculed  by 
the  ignorant  of  our  own  race.  By  animating 
nature,  the  Chinese  attribute  to  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments  in  earth,  air,  and  water,  malign  or 
friendly  influences.  To  determine  by  astrol¬ 
ogy  and  geomancy  how  to  avoid  these,  in 
selecting  sites  for  tombs,  dwellings,  public 
houses,  roads,  etc.,  is  the  grand  aim  of  Feng- 
Shni,  whose  disciples  are  the  crude  scientists, 
the  “medicine  men,”  or  wonder-workers  of 
China.  This  curious  system  has  an  extensive 
literature,  embodying  all  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  or  speculation  of  the  nation,  including  a 
rude  cosmical  conception,  and  a  theory  of 
the  numerical  proportions  of  numbers  which 
reminds  one  of  some  of  the  speculations  of 
Plato  and  his  school.  Very  often  the  rules 
of  Feng  -  S/mi  conform  to  the  dictates  of 
taste  and  experience.  Thus  flat,  wet  sites 
are  avoided,  and  detached  rocks  and  bowl¬ 
ders  are  considered  an  indication  of  a  ma¬ 
lign  breath,  or  spirit,  unless  they  are  screen¬ 
ed  and  covered  by  trees  and  bushes.  Dr. 
Eitel  says  :  “  There  are  many  instances  given 
in  geoman  tic  books,  of  tombs  situated  near 
rocks  and  loose  bowlders,  but  the  latter  being 
screened  by  dense  vegetation  and  shaded  by 
high  trees,  the  tomb  in  question  exercised  for 
generations  the  most  beneficial  influence, 
heaping  rank,  honor,  wealth,  longevity, 
progeny,  and  so  forth,  upon  the  families 
whose  ancestry  were  buried  there.  But  by 
and  by,  unbelief  in  Feng- S /mi ,  or  cupidity,  or 
the  hatred  of  a  malicious  enemy,  caused  the 
trees  to  be  felled  and  the  shrubs  which  screen¬ 
ed  the  bowlders  to  be  cut  down  ;  whereupon 
immediately  sudden  disgrace  and  misfortune 
came  upon  those  families  ;  they  were  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  rank,  of  their  emoluments,  their 
wealth  was  scattered,  and  their  descendants 
had  to  go  out  upon  the  highways  of  life  to 
beg  and  starve.”  In  the  light  of  this  state¬ 


ment,  how  natural  is  the  keen  desire  of  the 
Chinese  who  come  to  California  to  have  their 
bodies,  should  they  die,  returned  to  the 
kindly  influences  of  Feng  -  Shni  in  their  na¬ 
tive  land.  Pity  that  some  equally  potent 
influence  should  not  avail  in  our  country  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  groves  and  forests. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  G.  H. 

Lewes.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

All  who  have  read  Mr.  Lewes’  History  of 
Philosophy  will  admit  his  ability  for  original 
philosophical  discussion,  and  will  welcome 
the  new  work  from  his  pen,  of  which  the 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  is  only  the  first 
of  several  volumes.  This  work  is  very  broad 
in  its  scope,  and  important  in  its  object. 
Aiming,  at  the  outset,  at  no  more  than  spe¬ 
cial  and  detached  papers  on  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  mechanism  of  thought  and  feeling,  its 
author  advanced  to  the  idea  of  a  systematic 
treatise  that  should  prescribe  the  fundament¬ 
al  inductions  necessary  to  the  constitution  of 
psychology  as  a  science,  and  that  should  cir¬ 
cumscribe  its  object,  define  its  phenomena, 
settle  its  method,  and  establish  its  principles. 
Conceiving  psychology  to  be  still  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  chemistry  before  Lavoisier,  or  of  bi¬ 
ology  before  Bichat,  he  thought  such  an  ex¬ 
position  as  he  proposed  would  lead  to  pro¬ 
gressive  and  orderly  development.  “Find¬ 
ing  the  exposition  obstructed  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  unsolved  metaphysical  problems,  and 
by  the  too  frequent  employment  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  method,  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  general  recognition  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  method  and  its  inductions  while  the 
rival  method  was  tolerated,  and  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  force,  matter,  mind,  were  vacillating 
and  contradictory,”  he  imagined  that  it 
would  be  practicable  in  an  introductory 
chapter  “to  give  such  precise  indications  of 
the  principles  adopted  throughout  the  expo¬ 
sition  as  would  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
it  untroubled  by  metaphysical  difficulties.” 
That  introductory  chapter  has  grown  into  a 
work  of  two  volumes,  forming  a  systematic 
prelude  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  “and 
what  was  intended  merely  for  Psychology 
discloses  itself  as  the  Foundations  of  a 
Creed.  ”  In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr. 
Lewes — whose  History  of  Philosophy  “was 
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written  from  the  stand-point  of  the  sensation¬ 
al,  or  experiential,  as  opposed  to  the  ideal 
philosophers”  —  attempts  to  reconcile  sci¬ 
ence  and  metaphysics.  Believing  that  ev¬ 
ery  philosophical  opinion  must  have  some 
truth  sustaining  it,  he  attempts  to  assign  due 
weight  to  adverse  arguments — “for  exam¬ 
ple,  those  which  affirm  and  those  which  de¬ 
ny  the  possibility  of  metaphysics,  or  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  innate  ideas;  the  facts  which  favor, 
and  the  facts  which  exclude,  the  spiritualist 
hypothesis  and  the  materialist  hypothesis.” 
He  agrees  with  those  philosophers  who  re¬ 
ject  both  spiritualism  and  materialism,  but 
does  not  agree  with  them  in  their  conclusions 
that  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  mind  or 
matter.  He  holds,  with  their  antagonists, 
that  we  know  a  great  deal  of  both.  He  can 
not  agree  that  philosophy  gains  any  refuge 
from  difficulties  by  invoking  the  unknowa¬ 
ble  ;  “though  it  may  admit  the  existence  of 
the  unknowable,  this  admission  is  transcend¬ 
ental,  and  leaves  all  the  purposes  of  philoso¬ 
phy  unaffected.  .  .  .  Deeply  as  we  may 
feel  the  mystery  of  this  universe  and  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  our  faculties,  the  Foundations  of 
a  Creed  can  only  rest  upon  the  known  and 
knowable.” 

Having  thus  explained  his  object  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reconcile  the  old  feud  between 
the  positivists  and  transcendentalists,  Mr. 
Lewes  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  scientific 
method  in  metaphysics,  accepting  all  the 
tests  and  conditions  of  that  method,  and 
keeping  within  the  range  of  experience.  He 
still  claims  to  be  a  positivist,  but  thinks  the 
rejection  from  positive  philosophy  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  matter,  force,  cause,  life,  mind,  ob¬ 
ject,  and  subject,  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
aims  in  his  new  work  to  extend  positive  pro¬ 
cedures  to  these  outlying  questions.  In  short, 
Mr.  Lewes  attempts  to  found  a  new  philoso¬ 
phy  that  shall  reconcile  intuition  and  experi¬ 
ence,  just  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  founded, 
or  endeavored  to  found,  a  philosophy  based 
entirely  on  experience.  If  Mr.  Lewes  can 
accomplish  his  aim,  he  will,  indeed,  have 
laid  “the  foundations  of  a  creed”  which 
shall  call  on  science  for  its  proofs,  and  not 
rely  implicitly  on  faith.  Believing  that  re¬ 
ligion  will  survive  the  advance  of  science 
and  regulate  the  future  course  of  human  de¬ 
velopment,  if  only  it  can  be  made  to  express 


the  highest  thought  of  the  time,  as  thought 
widens  with  the  ever-growing  experience, 
and  if  it  no  longer  attempts  to  imprison  the 
mind  in  formulas  which  do  not  contain  the 
whole  of  positive  knowledge,  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  the  way  for 
a  doctrine  which  will  respect  the  claims  and 
satisfy  the  needs  of  both  religion  and  science. 

A  First  Book  on  Geology.  By  William 

H.  Davis.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 

Sons. 

Essays  on  Political  Economy.  By  M. 

Frederick  Bastiat.  New  York:  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons. 

These  two  little  volumes  belong  to  “Put¬ 
nam’s  Popular  Manuals,”  an  admirably  well- 
selected  series  of  short  treatises  on  scientific 
subjects.  The  former  is  a  most  compact 
and  reliable  text-book  for  beginners.  Geol¬ 
ogy  is  becoming  a  popular  science.  It  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  so  much  to  the  eye,  and  so  con¬ 
stantly  excites  wonder  and  stimulates  curios¬ 
ity,  that  it  insists  upon  being  known.  It  is 
a  “sensational”  science,  and  whether  one 
studies  it  merely  to  be  entertained,  to  extract 
from  it  such  happy  novelties  of  literary  illus¬ 
tration  as  Holmes  and  Harte  have  used,  or 
with  a  serious  purpose  of  learning  all  about 
the  physical  history  of  the  globe,  it  alike  re¬ 
pays  the  labor.  Davis’  book  is  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  more  elaborate  works,  and  is  com¬ 
mendable  accordingly.  It  is  sufficiently  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  will  help  any  smart  boy  or  girl 
to  the  practical  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Mr.  Bastiat’s  little  treatise  is  an  address, 
in  the  most  familiar  form,  to  the  workmen  of 
Paris,  and  aims  to  explode  the  false  ideas  of 
political  economy  advanced  by  the  Socialist 
democratic  leaders.  It  is  just  as  appropri¬ 
ate,  however,  for  perusal  in  America  as  in 
France,  for  there  is  here,  as  there,  a  mis¬ 
chievous  tendency  to  transfer  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  government  many  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  trade  and  finance,  and  to  substitute 
arbitrary  enactments  for  the  immutable  laws 
of  commerce,  of  supply  and  demand,  of  in¬ 
trinsic  as  opposed  to  factitious  values.  If  no 
man  could  be  elected  a  law  -  maker  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  instance,  until  he  had  studied  a 
sound  work  on  political  economy,  we  should 
not  have  repeated  at  every  legislative  session 
the  absurdity  of  trying  to  regulate  the  price 
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of  money,  of  quicksilver,  and  of  other  com¬ 
modities. 


The  Rising  Faith.  By  C.  A.  Bartol. 

Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  review  briefly 
Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke’s  Common  Sense 
in  Religion,  as  an  expression  of  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  contemporary  religious  thought. 
Mr.  Bartol ’s  essays,  under  the  title  of  The 
Rising  Faith,  while  they  are  not  so  logically 
or  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
form  of  faith,  and  range  over  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  nevertheless,  in  the  main  express 
ideas  on  religion  closely  related  to  those  of 
Mr.  Clarke.  The  essays  of  the  latter  are 
more  like  sermons ;  those  of  Mr.  Bartol  are 
epigrammatic  dissertations,  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  varied  reading.  Mr.  Clarke’s  style 
is  direct  and  clear,  moving  on  straight  to  one 
idea  at  a  time.  Bartol’s  is  devious  and  ex¬ 
cursive,  delivering  volleys  of  slightly  con¬ 
nected  thoughts  in  short,  sharp  sentences. 
He  reminds  one  of  Emerson  in  this  respect, 
sometimes  almost  too  much,  and  is  like  Em¬ 
erson  again  in  his  frequent  citations  and  ref¬ 
erences,  and  in  a  certain  homely  bluntness, 
as  well  as  in  the  familiarity  of  occasional 
images  or  illustrations.  Through  his  sixteen 
essays — on  “  The  Seeker”  and  “The  Seer,” 
on “  The SecretFower,”  “Sincerity,”  “Sex,” 
“  Teaching,”  and  “Training,”  on  “  Forms,” 
“Values,” “Validity,”  “Personality,”  “Uni¬ 
ty,”  “Prayer,”  “Survival,”  “Signs,”  and 
“Ideas” — we  see  constantly  a  strong,  inde¬ 
pendent  mind,  insisting  upon  self- veracity, 
on  essential  truth  as  opposed  to  formal  truth, 
on  inward  integrity,  on  manliness.  Religious 
questions  he  touches  only  incidentally,  as 
when,  in  “The  Seeker,”  he  says  that  “Athe¬ 
ism  professed  is  only  rejection  of  some  defi¬ 
nition.”  This  apothegmatic  style  of  utter¬ 
ance  he  preserves  generally,  and  his  papers 
are  full  of  terse,  quotable  sentences,  that  car¬ 
ry  a  truth  like  a  bullet.  He  has  a  large 
trace  of  Emerson’s  transcendentalism,  as 
when  he  says:  “The  supersensual  things 
are  alone  of  intrinsic  moment.”  Curiously 
enough,  while  his  “church”  is  about  as 
“broad”  as  Clarke’s,  he  declares:  “It  is 
atheism,  not  only  actual,  but  in  principle,  to 
subject  the  Divine  Being  to  the  test  of  our 


sense  and  understanding.”  The  two  writ¬ 
ers  are  more  alike  in  these  passages  : 

“  Quality,  or  what  we  are,  is  more  than  what  we 
think  of  God  or  Christ.  Deny  them  wholly,  yet  you 
are  dearer  to  them  both  than  the  stiff  believer,  if  you  i 
work  more  by  the  love,  without  which  faith  is  refuse.  | 
.  .  .  .  God  must  dislike  being  mentioned  so  often  and 
talked  about  so  much.  When  a  zealot  declared  at 
much  length  the  possibility  of  perfection,  a  good 
woman  said  :  ‘  Do  you  not  think  there  are  excellent  j 
people  who  say  nothing  about  it?’  The  devoutest  I 
worship  never  had  speech,  Sabbath,  or  shrine,  because 
what  is  unseen,  unspoken,  and  unheard,  is  the  genius 
of  divinity . What  ignorant  orthodoxy  preach¬ 

ed  to  me  that  grace  and  salvation  must  come  from 
without  ourselves,  as  one  picks  a  huckleberry  ?  This  ! 
is  bad  religion  aggravated  by  poor  philosophy.  .  .  .  . 

I  prefer  my  own  inspiration  to  Job’s  or  John’s.  Those 
curious  lamps  dug  up  at  Pompeii,  no  doubt  once  shed 
soft  lustre  through  the  festal  chambers  that  were  turn-  I 
ed  to  sudden  graves  ;  but  the  flame  went  out,  the  oil  j 
failed  ;  and  I  leave  them  as  ornaments  on  my  man¬ 
tel,  and  fill  other  vessels  or  light  modern  jets.  So  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  in  my  own,  and  no  prophet’s 
breast,  is  my  guide  through  dismal  passages  and  mid¬ 
night  hours.” 

In  his  last  essay,  on  “Signs,”  Mr.  Bartol  j 
says :  . 

“  He  must  be  blind  to  the  horoscopes  who  sees  not 
the  kingdom  of  creed  passing  away.  Character  is  the 
only  currency;  and  the  question  is  not  if  you  be 
Christian,  but  what  your  Christianity  means.  Every 
statement  of  spirit  is  spurious  ;  every  establishment  is 
counterfeit  coin.  Whether  our  particular  religion  is 
more  than  religion  in  general,  or  less,  becomes  a  triv. 
ial  debate  when  words  and  names,  however  sacred, 
are  altogether  in  doubt,  and  none  can  tell  in  v/hat  his 
love  or  worship  consists.” 

How  curious,  all  this,  to  be  the  product  J 
of  Puritan  New  England  !  But  however  het-  1 
erodox  Mr.  Bartol  may  be  considered,  all 
must  admire  his  sturdy  manliness  of  speech, 
his  wise  and  humane  spirit,  the  temperance 
of  his  reformatory  suggestions,  the  richness  i 
and  felicity  of  his  illustrations.  His  Rising  \ 
Faith  belongs  to  that  rare  class  of  books  j 
which  can  be  picked  up  often  with  unfailing 
profit. 

My  Kalulu.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  New  j 

York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

The  discoverer  of  Livingstone  has  woven  ! 
into  the  form  of  a  romance  for  boys  the 
knowledge  and  ideas  of  Africa  he  gained  j  j 
during  his  celebrated  expedition.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  claims  that  the  hunting,  and  fighting,  and  ;  j 
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slave-trade  incidents  are  all  either  absolutely 
true,  or  probable;  that  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  from  ihe  life  ;  that  the  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  the  natives  are  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed;  and  that  the  geography  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  He  aims  especially  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade,  and  ded¬ 
icates  the  volume  “to  those  who  have  aided 
in  the  suppression  of  slavery  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.”  The  work  is  not  one  of 
much  literary  merit,  but  it  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting  to  the  youthful  readers  for 
whom  it  is  ostensibly  intended. 

Ten  Minute  Talks  on  all  .Sorts  of  Top¬ 
ics.  By  Eliliu  Durritl.  Boston  :  Lee  & 

Shepard. 

Everybody  has  beard  of  “the  learned 
blacksmith,”  who  mastered  nearly  as  many 
languages  as  Mez/ofanli,  and  to  nearly  as 
little  practical  use,  though  it  is  only  just  to 
add  that  Mr.  B  uni  It  now  proposes  to  issue  a 
series  of  simplified  grammars  and  reading 
exercises  in  Sanskrit,  llindoostanee,  Persian, 
and  Turkish,  put  in  such  plain  and  easy  forms 
of  exposition  as  will  assist'the  young  begin¬ 
ner  over  the  threshold  of  those  languages 

/  o 

with  less  effort  and  delay  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  subjected  to.  This  much  we 
learn  from  Burriit’s  brief  autobiography,  pref¬ 
aced  to  the  above  work  —  a  very  readable 
sketch  of  a  busy,  earnest,  honest  life,  devot¬ 
ed  to  abolition,  temperance,  and  peace  re¬ 
forms,  and  very  instructive  as  to  the  value  of 
self-tuition  under  circumstances  of  poverty 
and  labor.  Burritt  is  a  man  of  very  strong 
character,  who  has  done  more  to  quicken  the 
growing  anti-war  feeling  which  controls  En¬ 
glish  policy  than  any  other  person.  His 
short  talks  on  various  topics  are  vigorous, 
pointed,  and  original,  and  leave  a  favorable 
impression  of  his  general  views  of  life,  soci¬ 
ety,  and  government.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  eloquently  this  polyglot  man  pleads  for 
a  pure  English  style  in  writing,  eschewing 
latinisms,  and  condemning  the  pedantry 
which  leads  to  their  frequent  adoption  in 
place  of  short  and  simple  mother  words, 
those  “sabre -cuts  of  Saxon  speech,”  which 
are  so  much  more  effective. 


From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  By  Jules 

Verne.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong 

&  Co. 

This  is  a  translation  of  another  of  Verne’s 
scientific  extravaganzas.  He  tells  how  an 
American  Gun  Club,  at  Baltimore,  during 
our  civil  war,  conceived  and  carried  out  the 
idea  of  communicating  with  the  moon  by 
means  of  a  monster  projectile.  A  public 
subscription  of  $6,000,000  furnished  the  mon¬ 
ey  needed.  The  club  made  a  hollow  pro¬ 
jectile,  shaped  like  a  minie  rifle  ball,  of  alu¬ 
minum,  weighing  19,250  pounds,  which  was 
shot  from  a  columbiad  of  cast-iron,  900  feet 
long,  run  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  by 
a  charge  of  400,000  pounds  of  gun-cotton. 
The  projectile  was  lined  with  strong  springs 
and  partitions  to  deaden  the  shock  of  depart¬ 
ure,  was  fitted  up  comfortably,  provided  with 
food  for  a  year,  water  for  some  months,  and 
gas  for  some  days,  a  self-acting  apparatus 
furnishing  the  three  men  who  undertook  the 
lunar  trip  with  air  to  breathe.  Finally,  the 
projectile  was  fired  from  a  point  in  Florida, 
and,  watched  through  a  huge  telescope  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it 
was  seen  to  reach  near  the  moon,  and  then 
— O  horror ! — to  revolve  around  it  as  a  satel¬ 
lite  !  What  a  situation  for  three  adventurous 
travelers  to  find  themselves  in  !  They  threw 
out  their  dog  as  ballast,  hoping  to  either  fall 
upon  the  moon  or  back  to  the  earth  ;  but  this 
made  no  difference,  and  the  dog  revolved 
around  the  projectile  as  a  satellite.  By  dis¬ 
charging  a  huge  rocket,  however,  the  project¬ 
ile  wras  repelled  from  the  sphere  of  lunar  at¬ 
traction,  plunged  toward  earth,  and  fell  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  news  was  sent  to 
Washington  via  San  Francisco,  the  U.  S. 
steam  corvette  Susquehannah  was  sent  to  the 
rescue,  the  projectile  was  found  floating,  and 
its  inmates,  who  had  hoisted  a  flag,  were 
seen  quietly  playing  a  game  of  dominoes  ! 
This  preposterous  fable  is  told  with  great  in¬ 
genuity  at  considerable  length,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  very  clever  and  amus¬ 
ing  cuts.  Altogether,  it  is  a  laughable  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  American  tendency  to  large  spec¬ 
ulative  enterprises  of  a  chimerical  nature. 
But  the  serious  reader  can  not  help  thinking 
the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  SIERRA. 

NO.  I.  — MOUNTAIN  SCULPTURE. 


IN  the  beginning  of  the  long  glacial 
winter,  the  lofty  Sierra  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  one  vast  undulated 
wave,  in  which  a  thousand  separate 
mountains,  with  their  domes  and  spires, 
their  innumerable  canons  and  lake  ba¬ 
sins,  lay  concealed.  In  the  development 
of  these,  the  Master  Builder  chose  for 
a  tool,  not  the  earthquake  nor  lightning 
to  rend  and  split  asunder,  not  the  stormy 
torrent  nor  eroding  rain,  but  the  tender 
snow-flowers,  noiselessly  falling  through 
unnumbered  seasons,  the  offspring  of 
the  sun  and  sea.  If  we  should  attempt 
to  restore  the  range  to  its  pre-  glacial 
unsculptured  condition,  its  network  of 
profound  canons  would  have  to  be  filled 
up,  together  with  all  its  lake  and  meadow 
basins ;  and  every  rock  and  peak,  how¬ 
ever  lofty,  would  have  to  be  buried 
again  beneath  the  fragments  which  the 
glaciers  have  broken  off  and  carried 
away.  Careful  study  of  the  phenomena 
presented,  warrants  the  belief  that  the  un¬ 
glaciated  condition  of  the  range  was  com¬ 


paratively  simple;  yet  the  double  sum¬ 
mits  about  the  head  of  Kern  River  and 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  outlying  spurs  of 
Hoffmann  and  Merced,  would  appear 
to  indicate  the  primary  existence  of 
considerable  depressions  and  elevations. 
Even  these  great  features,  however,  may 
be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

All  classes  of  glacial  phenomena  are 
displayed  in  the  Sierra  on  the  grandest 
scale,  furnishing  unmistakable  proof  of 
the  universality  of  the  ice-sheet  beneath 
whose  heavy  folds  all  her  sublime  land¬ 
scapes  were  molded.  Her  ice -winter 
is  now  nearly  ended,  and  her  flanks 
are  clothed  with  warm  forests;  but  in 
high  latitudes,  north  and  south,  and  in 
many  lofty  mountains,  it  still  prevails 
with  variable  severity.  Greenland  and 
the  lands  near  the  south  pole  are  under¬ 
going  glaciation  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  kind,  and  present  noble  illustrations 
of  the  physical  and  climatic  conditions 
under  which  the  Sierra  lay  when  all  the 
sublime  pages  of  her  history  were  seal- 
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ed  up.  The  lofty  Himalaya,  the  Alps, 
and  the  mountains  of  Norway,  are 
more  open,  their  glacial  covering  having 
separated  into  distinct  glaciers  that  flow 
down  their  valleys  like  rivers,  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  similar  glacial  condition  in  the 
Sierra,  when  all  her  valleys  and  cations 
formed  channels  for  separate  ice-rivers. 
These  have  but  recently  vanished,  and 
when  we  trace  their  retiring  footsteps 
back  to  their  fountains  among  the  high 
summits,  we  discover  small  residual 
glaciers  in  considerable  numbers,  lin¬ 
gering  beneath  cool  shadows,  silently 


peaks. 

The  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  different  glacial  conditions  was 
gradual  and  shadow -like.  When  the 
great  cycle  of  icy  years  was  nearly  ac¬ 
complished,  the  glacial  mentle  began  to 
shrink  along  the  bottom  ;  domes  and 
crests  rose  like  islets  above  its  white 
surface,  long  dividing  ridges  began  to 
appear,  and  distinct  glacier  rivers  flowed 
between.  These  gradually  became  fee¬ 
ble  and  torpid.  Frost-enduring  carices 
and  hardy  pines  pushed  upward  along 


every  moraine  and  sun -warmed  slope, 
closing  steadily  upon  the  retreating  gla¬ 
ciers,  which,  like  shreds  of  summer 
clouds,  at  length  disappeared  from  the 
young  and  sunny  landscapes. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  an  ice- 
sheet  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet. in 
thickness,  slipping  heavily  down  the 
flanks  of  a  mountain  chain,  will  wear  its 
surface  unequally,  according  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  hardness  and  compactness  of  its 
rocks ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  ele¬ 
ments  productive  of  inequalities.  Gla¬ 
ciers  do  not  only  wear  and  grind  rocks 
by  slipping  over  them,  as  a  tool  wears 
the  stone  upon  which  it  is  whetted ;  they 
also  crush  and  breaks  carrying  away  vast 
quantities  of  rock,  not  only  in  the  form 
of  mud  and  sand,  but  of  splinters  and 
blocks,  from  a  few  inches  to  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  Sierra,  as  far 
as  our  observation  has  reached,  is  built 
up  of  brick-like  blocks,  whose  forms  and 
dimensions  are  determined  chiefly  by 
the  degree  of  development  of  elected 
planes  of  cleavage,  which  individualize 
them,  and  make  them  separable  from  one 
another  while  yet  forming  undisturbed 
parts  of  the  mountain.  The  force  which 
binds  these  blocks  together  is  not  every¬ 
where  equal;  therefore,  when  they  are 
subjected  to  the  strain  of  glaciers,  they 
are  torn  apart  in  an  irregular  and  inde¬ 
terminate  manner,  giving  rise  to  endless 
variety  of  rock  forms. 

The  granite  in  some  portions  of  the 
range  is  crumbling  like  meal  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  its  feldspar  throughout 
the  mass,  but  the  greater  portion  has 
suffered  scarcely  any  disintegration  since 
the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  These 
harder  areas  display  three  series  of  cleav¬ 
age  or  separating  planes,  two  nearly 
vertical,  the  other  horizontal,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  divide  the  rock 
into  nearly  regular  parallelopipeds.  The 
effect  of  this  separable  structure  upon 
the  glacial  erodibility  of  rocks  will  be  at 
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once  appreciated.  In  order  that  we  may 
know  how  mountain  chains  are  taken 
apart,  it  is  important  that  we  first  learn 
how  they  are  put  together;  and  now 
that  we  have  ascertained  the  fact  that 
the  Sierra,  instead  of  being  a  huge  wrin¬ 
kle  of  the  earth’s  crust  without  any  de¬ 
terminate  structure,  is  built  up  of  regu¬ 
larly  formed  stones  like  a  work  of  art, 
we  have  made  a  great  advance  in  our 
mountain  studies ;  we  may  now  under¬ 
stand  the  Scripture:  “He  hath  builded 


the  mountains,”  as  not  merely  a  figura¬ 
tive  but  a  literal  expression. 

In  order  that  we  may  obtain  some  ad¬ 
equate  estimate  of  the  geological  value 
of  this  cleavage  factor  in  the  production 
of  cations,  rock  forms,  and  separate 
mountains,  with  their  varied  sculpture, 
we  must  endeavor  to  find  out  its  range, 
variations,  and  what  forces  are  favorable 
to  its  development ;  what  are  the  effects 
of  its  suppression  in  one  place,  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  another;  what  are  the 


Fig.  a. 


effects  of  the  unequal  development  of 
the  several  series.  In  the  prosecution 
of  these  inquiries,  we  soon  discover  that 
the  middle  region  of  the  west  flank  is 
most  favorable  for  our  purposes,  because 
the  lower  is  covered  to  a  great  extent 
with  soil,  and  the  upper,  consisting  of 
sharp  peaks,  is  so  shattered,  or  rather 
has  all  the  various  planes  so  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  we  are  unable  to  study  them  in 
their  simple,  uncombined  conditions. 


But  the  middle  region,  while  it  has  all 
its  cleavage  phenomena  on  the  largest 
scale  both  of  magnitude  and  specializa¬ 
tion,  is  also  simple  and  less  obscured  by 
forests  and  surface  weathering,  and  af¬ 
fords  the  deepest,  as  well  as  widest 
naked  sections,  the  former  in  Yosemitic 
cafions,  the  latter  in  flat  basins  like  those 
of  Yosemite  Creek,  Lake  Tenaya,  and 
upper  Tuolumne  Valley,  wherein  broad 
areas  of  glacier -polished  granite  are 
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spread  out,  as  clean  and  unblurred  as 
new  maps. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  three 
series  of  cutting  planes  mentioned  above 
are  not  the  only  ones  existing  in  these 
rocks,  but  we  will  consider  them  first, 
because  they  are  most  marked  in  their 
modes  of  development,  and  have  come 
most  prominently  into  play  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  those  unrivaled  canons  and 
rocks  which  have  made  the  Sierra  fa¬ 
mous.  In  studying  their  direction  and 
range,  we  find  that  they  extend  along 
the  west  flank  from  latitude  36°  to  40°  at 
least,  and  from  the  summit  to  the  soil- 
covered  foot-hills,  and  in  all  probability 
further  observation  would  show  that  they 
are  co-  extensive  with  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  chajji.  We  measured 
the  direction  of  the  strike  of  hundreds, 
belonging  to  the  two  vertical  series, 
many  of  which  run  unbrokenly  for  miles 
in  a  tolerably  uniform  course,  the  better 
developed  ones  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  range,  the  other  par¬ 
allel  with  it.  Canon  sections  show  that 
they  cleave  the  granite  nearly  vertically 
to  a  depth  of  5,000  feet  without  betray¬ 
ing  any  tendency  to  give  out.  The  hor¬ 
izontal  series  appear  also  to  be  universal. 
In  some  places  these  divisional  planes 


are  extended  within  a  few  inches  of  each 
other,  while  in  others  only  one  conspic¬ 


uous  seam  is  visible  in  a  breadth  of  bare 
rock  half  a  mile  in  extent.  Again,  many 


large  domes  occur  that  exhibit  none  of 
these  planes,  and  appear  to  be  as  en¬ 
tirely  homogeneous  in  structure  as  lead¬ 
en  balls.  Thus,  let  Fig.  1  represent  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  range  ;  A,  B,  C, 
D,  cones  and  conoides  where  none  of 
the  cleavage  planes  appear.  The  ques¬ 
tion  here  arises,  are  these  domed  por¬ 
tions  cleavageless,  or  do  they  possess  the 
same  cleavage  as  the  surrounding  rock, 
in  an  undeveloped  or  latent  condition  ? 
Careful  observation  proves  the  latter 
proposition  to  be  the  true  one,  for  on 
the  warm  and  moist  surfaces  of  some  of 
the  older  domes  we  detect  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  incipient  planes  running  parallel 
with  the  others,  and  in  general  wherever 
any  rock  apparently  homogeneous  in 
structure  is  acted  upon  by  the  spray  of 
a  water-fall,  its  cleavage  planes  will  ap¬ 
pear.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
however  numerous  the  areas  may  be 
which  seem  solid  and  equal  in  structure, 
they  are  still  traversed  in  definite  direc¬ 
tions  by  invisible  cutting  planes,  which 
render  them  separable  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  for  their  development 
have  been  supplied. 
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Fig.  2  represents  the  side  of  a  dome 
at  the  head  of  Yosemite  Fall,  with  par- 
allelopipedal  blocks  developed  along  its 
base.  The  development  of  the  brick 
structure  is  probably  due  to  spray  blown 
back  from  the  brow  of  the  fall  in  storms. 
It  is  to  the  development  of  these  brick¬ 
making  planes  by  long-continued  atmos¬ 
pheric  action,  that  the  picturesque  ruins 
so  frequently  met  with  on  lofty  summits 
are  due.  Where  only  one  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  vertical  series  has  been  developed 
in  a  granitic  region  otherwise  strong  in 
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its  physical  structure,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  glacial  force  exerted  in  a  fa¬ 
vorable  direction  has  been  concentrated 
upon  it,  its  rocks  have  been  broken  up 
in  flakes  and  slabs,  and  those  majestic 
mural  precipices  produced  which  consti¬ 
tute  so  sublime  a  part  of  the  Yosemitic 
scenery  of  the  Sierra.  Fig.  3  repre¬ 
sents  a  granite  tower  on  the  crest  of 
Mount  Hoffmann,  composed  of  jointed 
blocks. 

Another  series  of  cutting  planes  which 


pass  diagonally  through  those  we  have 
been  considering,  give  rise  to  pyramidal 
and  roof- shaped  forms.  This  diagonal 
cleavage  is  found  in  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  metamorphic  slate  of  the 
summit,  producing  the  sharp  -  pointed 
peaks  for  which  the  summit  region  is 
noted.  To  it  is  also  due  the  huge  gables 
which  are  found  in  Yosemite  and  Tuol¬ 
umne  canons,  such  as  the  Three  Broth- 


Fig.  6. 


ers,  and  the  pointed  rock  adjoining  the 
Royal  Arches.  Fig.  4  represents  the 
highest  of  the  Three  Brothers,  Yosem¬ 
ite  Valley,  illustrating  diagonal  cleav- 
age  in  granite ;  and  Fig.  5  is  a  gable 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  big  Tuolumne 
Cafion.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived 
that  the  forms  contained  in  Fig.  6  (a 
rock  situated  near  the  small  side-cafion 
which  separates  El  Capitan  and  the 
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Three  Brothers,  in  Yosemite  Valley), 
have  resulted  from  the  partial  develop¬ 


ment  of  both  diagonal  and  rectangular 
cleavage  joints.  At  a ,  b ,  c ,  d,  incipient 
diagonal  planes  are  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  otherwise  solid  front.  Some  of 
the  planes  which  have  separated  the  two 
summit  blocks,  e  and  f  may  be  seen  at^. 

The  greatest  check  to  the  free  play 
and  controlling  power  of  these  divisional 
planes  is  the  occurrence,  in  immense 
numbers  and  size,  of  domes,  cones,  and 
round  wave-ridges,  together  with  an  in¬ 
numerable  brood  of  modified  forms  and 
combinations.  The  curved  cleavage 
which  measures  and  determines  these 
rounded  forms,  may  be  designated  the 
dome  cleavage,  inasmuch  as  the  dome  is 
apparently  the  most  perfect  typical  form 
of  the  group. 

Domes  of  close-grained  silicious  gran¬ 
ite  are  admirably  calculated  to  withstand 
the  action  of  atmospheric  and  mechan¬ 
ical  forces.  No  other  rock  form  can 
compare  with  it  in  strength ;  no  other 
offered  so  unflinching  a  resistance  to  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  glaciers.  A 
dam  of  noble  domes  extends  across  the 
head  of  Yosemite  Valley,  from  Mount 
Starr  King  to  North  Dome,  which  was 
effectually  broken  through  by  the  com¬ 
bined  force  of  the  Hoffmann  and  Tenaya 
glaciers ;  but  the  great  south  Lyell  gla¬ 
cier,  which  entered  the  valley  between 
Starr  King  and  Half  Dome,  was  unable 
to  force  the  mighty  barrier,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  long  summer  which  termi¬ 
nated  the  glacial  epoch,  found  it  still 
mazing  and  swedging  compliantly  among 
the  strong  unflinching  bosses,  just  as 
the  winds  are  compelled  to  do  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Starr  King  group  of  domes  (Fig. 
7)  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Merced  basin.  The  beautiful  conoid, 
Starr  King,  the  loftiest  and  most  perfect 
of  the  group,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
emerge  from  the  glacial  sea,  and  ere  its 
newr-born  brightness  was  marred  by 
storms,  dispersed  light  like  a  crystal  isl¬ 
and  over  the  snowy  expanse  in  which  it 
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stood  alone.  The  engraving  shows  the 
group  from  the  basin  of  Illillouette.  The 
moraine  at  the  base  is  planted  with  a 
very  equal  growth  of  manzanita. 

There  appear  to  be  no  positive  limits 
to  the  extent  of  dome  structure  in  the 
granites  of  the  Sierra,  when  considered 
in  all  its  numerous  modifications.  Rudi¬ 
mentary  domes  exist  everywhere,  wait¬ 
ing  their  development,  to  as  great  a 
depth  as  observation  can  reach.  The 
western  flank  was  formerly  covered  with 
slates,  which  have  evidently  been  car¬ 
ried  off"  by  glacial  denudation  from  the 
middle  and  upper  regions;  small  patches 
existing  on  the  summits  and  spurs  of 
the  Hoffmann  and  Merced  mountains  are 
all  that  are  now  left.  When  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  slates  is  reached,  the  dome 
structure  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion 


of  others.  As  we  proceed  southward  or 
northward  along  the  chain  from  the  re¬ 
gion  adjacent  to  Yosemite  Valley,  dome 
forms  gradually  become  less  perfect. 


Wherever  a  broad  sheet  of  glacier  ice 
has  flowed  over  a  region  of  domes,  the 
superior  strength  of  their  concentric 
structure  has  prevented  them  from  be¬ 


ing  so  extensively  denuded  as  the  weak¬ 
er  forms  in  which  they  lie  imbedded; 
but  after  thus  obtaining  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  general  level,  unless 
their  cleavage  planes  were  wholly  latent 
they  were  liable  to  give  way  on  the  low¬ 
er  side,  producing  forms  like  Fig.  8,  in 
every  stage  of  destruction.  In  the  case 
of  rocks  wherein  no  cleavages  of  any 
kind  were  developed,  forms  have  result¬ 
ed  which  express  the  greatest  strength 
considered  with  reference  to  the  weight 
and  direction  of  the  glacier  that  over¬ 
flowed  them.  Their  most  common  form 
is  given  in  Fig.  9.  Some  of  their  cross- 
sections  are  approximately  given  in  Fig. 
10.  But  few  examples  are  to  be  found 
where  cleavage  and  irregularity  of  hard¬ 
ness  do  not  come  in  to  complicate  the 
problem,  in  the  production  of  that  vari¬ 
ety  of  which  nature  is  so  fond. 

We  have  already  seen  that  domes  of¬ 
fer  no  absolute  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  cleavage  planes  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  domes  cut  one 
another.  Fig.  11  is  a  section  obtained 
near  the  head  of  a  remarkably  deep  and 
crooked  gorge  in  the  Tenaya  Cafion, 
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four  miles  above  Mirror  Lake.  The 
broken  edges  of  the  concentric  layers 
of  a  dome,  marked  thus  ",  present  them¬ 
selves  on  the  overleaning  wall  of  the 


gorge,  and  upon  the  buried  dome  whose 
section  thus  appears  another  dome  is 
resting,  furnishing  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  series  of  concentric  shells  which 
form  a  dome  may  be  cut  by  another 
series  of  the  same  kind,  giving  rise  to 
domes  within  domes  and  domes  upon 
domes. 


Fig.  12  represents  bricks,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  placed  directly  up¬ 
on  a  smooth,  well -curved  dome,  which 
dome,  in  turn,  is  borne  upon  or  rather 


stands  out  from  a  yet  larger  dome-curv¬ 
ed  surface  forming  a  portion  of  the  east 
side  of  El  Capitan  rock,  near  the  top. 

The  Tuolumne  middle  region  presents 
a  sublime  assemblage  of  glacier -born 
rocks,  of  which  a  general  view  may  be 
obtained  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hoffmann.  These  were  overswept  by 
the  wide  outlets  of  the  great  Tuolumne 
tner  de  glace.  The  Tuolumne  Cafion 
outlet  flowed  across  the  edges  of  the 
best  developed  or  north  350  east  verti¬ 
cal  cleavage  planes,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  extraordinary  number  of  rocks,  like 


Fig.  8,  with  their  split  and  fractured 
faces  invariably  turned  down  stream, 
and  round  abraded  sides  up  againstthe 
ice-current. 

This  glaciated  landscape  is  unrivaled 
in  general  effect,  combining  as  it  does 
so  many  elements  of  sublimity.  The 
summit  mountains,  majestic  monuments 
of  glacial  force,  rise  grandly  along  the 
azure  sky.  The  brown  Tuolumne  mead¬ 
ow,  level  as  a  floor,  is  spread  in  front, 
and  on  either  side  a  broad  swath  of 
sombre  pines,  interrupted  with  many 
small  meadow  openings,  around  the 
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edges  of  which  the  forest  presses  in 
smooth  close  lines.  On  the  level  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mer  de  glace,  mountains  once 
stood,  which  have  been  broken  and 
swept  away  during  the  ice -winter  like 
loose  stones  from  a  pavement.  Where 
the  deep  glacial  flood  began  to  break 
down  into  the  region  of  domes,  a  vast 
number  of  rock  forms  are  seen  on  which 
their  glacial  history  is  written  in  lines  of 
noble  simplicity. 

No  attribute  of  this  glacial  landscape 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  map -like 
distinctness  of  its  varied  features.  The 
directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  main 
ice -currents,  with  their  numerous  sub¬ 
ordinate  streams,  together  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  fluctuations  and  final  death, 
are  eloquently  expressed  in  the  specific 
rocks,  hills,  meadows,  and  valleys  over 
which  they  flowed.  No  commercial 
highway  of  the  sea,  edged  with  buoys 
and  lamps,  or  of  the  land,  with  fences 
and  guide -boards,  is  so  unmistakably 
marked  as  these  long -abandoned  high¬ 
ways  of  the  dead  glaciers. 

If,  from  some  outlook  still  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  the  attentive  observer  con¬ 
templates  the  wide  flank  of  the  Sierra, 
furrowed  with  canons,  dimpled  with  lake 
basins,  and  waved  with  ridges  and 
domes,  he  will  quickly  perceive  that  its 
present  architectural  surface  is  not  the 
one  upon  which  the  first  snows  of  the 
glacial  winter  fell,  because,  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  exceptions  of  the  jagged  summit- 
peaks  from  whose  ndvt  fountains  the 
glaciers  descended,  there  exists  over  all 
the  broad  flank  of  the  range  not  one 
weak  rock  form.  All  that  remain  to 
roughen  and  undulate  the  surface  are 
strong  domes,  or  ridge-waves,  or  crests, 
with  pavement-like  levels  or  solid-wall¬ 
ed  canons  between.  All  the  rest  have 
been  broken  up  and  swept  away  by  the 
glaciers.  Some  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  general  truth  will  present  them¬ 
selves,  but  these  will  gradually  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  light  of  patient  investigation. 


The  observer  will  learn  that  near  the 
summit  ice-fountains  there  are  absolute¬ 
ly  no  exceptions,  even  in  appearance, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  he  follows  down 
in  the  paths  of  the  glaciers,  and  thus 
comes  among  rocks  which  were  longer 


left  bare  by  them  in  their  gradual  reces¬ 
sion,  that  he  begins  to  find  instances  of 
rocks  at  once  weak  in  structure  and 
strong  in  form. 

The  regular  transition  from  strong  to 
weak  rocks  will  indicate  that  the  greater 
weakness  of  those  farther  removed  from 
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the  summits,  is  due  to  some  force  or 
forces  which  acted  upon  them  subse¬ 


quently  to  the  time  they  were  sustain¬ 
ing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  glaciers. 


The  causes  of  this  after- weakness  are 
various.  First  we  may  note  the  most 
apparent — the  slow  decomposition  of  the 
mass  of  the  rock  by  the  atmosphere, 
under  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Some  varieties  of  granite 
crumbled  rapidly  by  the  decomposition 
of  their  feldspar  throughout  the  mass. 
Rocks  traversed  by  feldspathic  veins, 
that  are  otherwise  strong,  fall  apart  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  veins,  into  a 
heap  of  loose  blocks.  Frost  also,  com¬ 
bined  with  moisture,  produces  a  wasted, 
shattered  appearance.  But  by  far  the 
most  general  and  influential  cause  of  the 
feeble  condition  of  old  rocks,  which  for¬ 
merly  withstood  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
glacial  action,  is  the  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  of  one  or  several  of  their  cleav¬ 
age  planes.  For  example,  here  is  (Fig. 
13)  a  bowlder  of  hard  metamorphic  slate, 
which,  after  withstanding  many  a  crush 
and  blow  in  its  winter  history,  until  its 
angles  were  worn  and  battered,  at  length, 
^  on  the  recession  of  the  glacier  to  which 
£  it  belonged,  came  to  rest  on  a  smooth 
hard  pavement,  so  level  that  it  could  not 
have  rolled  or  fallen  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  is  now  split  in  two,  having 
fallen  apart  by  its  own  weight,  on  the 
ripening  of  one  of  its  cleavage  planes, 
just  as  the  valves  of  seeds  ripen,  open, 
and  fall. 

Fig.  14  is  a  profile  view  of  a  rock  200 
yards  from  the  head  of  the  Yosemite 
Fall,  which  is  now  weak  and  ready  to 
fall  apart  by  the  development  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  north  350  east  cleavage  planes,  the 
edges  of  which  are  seen  in  front;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  this  rock  was  once  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  strain  of  the  oversweeping  Yo¬ 
semite  basin  glacier,  when  on  its  way  to 
join  the  main  trunk  Yosemite  glacier  in 
the  valley. 

Fig.  15  is  a  ruinous  dome-top  on  the 
divide  between  Yosemite  Creek  basin 
and  cascade.  The  beginner  in  such 
studies  would  not  perceive  that  it  had 
been  overswept ;  yet  hard  portions  near 
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the  base  show  clear  evidence  of  glacial 
action,  and,  though  ruinous  and  crum¬ 
bling,  it  will  at  once  appear  to  the  edu¬ 
cated  eye  that  its  longer  diameter  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  direction  of  the  oversweep¬ 
ing  ice-current,  as  indicated  in  the  figure 
by  the  arrows.  Rock  masses,  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  feet  in  height, 
abound  in  the  channels  of  the  ancient 
glaciers,  which  illustrate  this  argument 
by  presenting  examples  in  every  stage 
of  decay,  the  most  decayed  always  oc¬ 
curring  just  where  they  have  been  long¬ 
est  exposed  to  disintegrating  and  gen¬ 
eral  weathering  agents.  The  record  of 
ice  phenomena,  as  sculptured,  scratch¬ 
ed,  and  worn  upon  the  mountain  sur¬ 
faces,  is  like  any  other  writing,  faint  and 
blurred  according  to  the  length  of  time 
and  hard  usage  to  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
present  sculptured  condition  of  the  Si¬ 
erra  is  due  to  the  action  of  ice  and  the 
variously  developed  cleavage  planes  and 
concentric  seams  which  its  rocks  con¬ 
tain.  The  architect  may  build  his  struct¬ 
ures  out  of  any  kind  of  stone,  without 
their  forms  betraying  the  physical  char¬ 
acters  of  the  stone  employed;  but  in 
Sierra  architecture,  the  style  always 
proclaims  the  nature  of  the  rock. 

In  walking  the  sublime  canon  streets 
of  the  Sierra,  when  we  see  an  arch  span¬ 
ning  the  pine  groves,  we  know  that  there 
is  the  section  of  a  glacier-broken  dome ; 
where  a  gable  presents  itself,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  split  end  of  a  ridge,  with  diago¬ 
nal  cleavage  planes  developed  atop,  and 
these  again  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  in 
front.  Does  a  sheer  precipice  spring 
from  the  level  turf  thousands  of  feet  in¬ 
to  the  sky,  there  we  know  the  rock  is 
very  hard,  and  has  but  one  of  its  verti¬ 
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cal  cutting  planes  developed.  If  domes 
and  cones  appear,  there  we  know  the 
concentric  structure  predominates.  No 
matter  how  abundant  the  glacial  force, 
a  vertical  precipice  can  not  be  produced 
unless  its  cleavage  be  vertical ,  nor  a 
dome  without  dome  structure  in  the 
rock  acted  upon.  Therefore,  when  we 
say  that  the  glacial  ice -sheet  and  sepa¬ 
rate  glaciers  molded  the  mountains,  we 
must  remember  that  their  molding 
power  upon  hard  granite  possessing  a 
strong  physical  structure  is  compara¬ 
tively  slight.  In  such  hard,  strongly  built 
granite  regions,  glaciers  do  not  so  ?nuch 
mold  and  shape ,  as  disinter  forms  al¬ 
ready  conceived  and  ripe.  The  harder 
the  rock,  and  the  better  its  specialized 
cleavage  planes  are  developed,  the  great¬ 
er  will  be  the  degree  of  controlling  pow¬ 
er  possessed  by  it  over  its  own  forms, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  disinter¬ 
ring  glacier;  and  the  softer  the  rock  and 
more  generally  developed  its  cleavage 
planes,  the  less  able  will  it  be  to  resist 
ice  action  and  maintain  its  own  forms. 
In  general,  the  grain  of  a  rock  deter¬ 
mines  its  surface  forms ;  yet  it  would 
matter  but  little  what  the  grain  might 
be  —  straight,  curved,  or  knotty — if  the 
excavating  and  sculpturing  tool  were 
sharp,  because  in  that  case  it  would  cut 
without  reference  to  the  grain.  Every 
carpenter  knows  that  only  a  dull  tool 
will  follow  the  grain  of  wood.  Such  a 
tool  is  the  glacier,  gliding  with  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  past  splitting  precipices 
and  smooth  swelling  domes,  flexible  as 
the  wind,  yet  hard-tempered  as  steel. 
Mighty  as  its  effects  appear  to  us,  it  has 
only  developed  the  predestined  forms  of 
mountain  beauty  which  were  ready  and 
waiting  to  receive  the  baptism  of  light. 
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THE  SHOTTERY  TRYST. 


OVER  the  meadows  to  Shottery, 
where  Anne  Hathaway  lived, 
within  a  mile  of  Stratford,  and  within 
sight  of  the  slender  spire  that  marks  the 
sepulchre  of  him  she  loved.  Down  one 
of  those  Stratford  streets  stands  the 
house  wherein  the  baby  bard  may  have 
first  played  with  the  air -drawn  dagger 
of  tragedy,  or  sported  with  Robin  Good- 
fellow  ;  but  the  place  is  so  changed  that 
nothing  of  the  original  is  now  to  be  free¬ 
ly  sworn  to.  Without  all  is  fresh  and 
modern,  and  within  there  have  been 
grievous  reforms  wrought  for  the  better 
convenience  of  the  sight  -  seeker :  the 
partitions  knocked  away;  the  low  ceil¬ 
ing  taken  down;  the  twisted  stairs  that 
once  led  to  the  attic  under  the  roof  are 
boarded  up,  for  the  attic  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  lower  rooms,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  a  vestige  of  the  dear  old  house  is  left, 
as  it  should  have  been  left,  complete  and 
unaltered. 

Down  at  the  beautiful  church  that 
stands  close  by  the  Avon,  you  may 
pause  under  the  bust  on  which  so  many 
eyes  have  rested;  and,  when  a  strip  of 
carpet  is  rolled  back  within  the  chancel, 
there,  at  your  feet,  lies  the  stone  with 
the  familiar  curse  engraved  on  it.  But 
there  is  also  a  church-warden  who  has 
outlived  his  sympathy  with  worshipful 
humanity,  and  it  is  asking  too  much  of 
any  man  to  expect  him  to  do  himself  or 
the  occasion  justice  with  this  cold  clay 
at  his  elbow  waiting  for  sixpence.  I 
merely  looked  up  at  the  bust,  with  a 
gleam  of  afternoon  light  falling  across 
It  and  softening  its  prosaic  colors,  then’ 
glanced  down  at  the  graven  stone,  wish¬ 
ing  it  were  possible  to  mark  every  letter 
on  it  with  my  naked  finger,  though  why 
I  wished  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  state.  The 


warden,  having  given  me  sufficient  time 
to  feel  unutterable  things,  if  I  were  going 
to  do  anything  in  that  line,  began  dis¬ 
coursing  upon  the  various  monuments 
in  the  chapel ;  but  I  had  small  interest 
in  all  other  tablets,  save  the  one  that  is 
the  dividing  line  between  time  and  eter¬ 
nity,  and  sacred  to  the  memory  of  him 
whose  prophetic  finger  wrote  “Eterni¬ 
ty”  upon  the  forehead  of  his  time. 

Whatever  good  I  am  to  get  from  that 
pious  pilgrimage  is  yet  to  come,  for  I 
remember  only  the  dim  cross-lights  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  a  faint  odor  of 
mold,  and  a  clammy  warden  who  was 
most  willing  to  conduct  me  out  of  the 
sanctuary;  and  so  I  passed  into  the 
street,  without  malice  and  without  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  look  in  upon  the 
school -room  where  the  youthful  poet 
thumbed  his  books,  to  pace  for  awhile 
the  garden  fashioned  by  his  hands;  yet, 
somehow,  Stratford  seemed  merely  a 
passing  show,  the  poor  effigy  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  I  had  thought  to  find  so  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  master.  I  at  once  hasten¬ 
ed  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  down  toward 
the  railway  station ;  then  turned  to  the 
left,  and  passed  through  one  of  those 
English  country  gates  that  swings  in  a 
loop  of  the  fence,  so  that  you  have  to 
make  two  decisive  efforts  before  you  are 
actually  through  it.  There  I  touched 
grass  and  mellow  soil,  and  heard  a 
thrush  sing  in  a  hawthorn  hedge,  and 
was  at  once  afield,  and  well  on  my  way 
to  Shottery.  On  either  hand  the  mead¬ 
ows  were  moist  and  green  ;  there  were 
scattered  clusters  of  tall  trees  that  look¬ 
ed  like  wire-work,  for  not  a  vestige  of  a 
leaf  was  left  to  them.  Now  and  then, 
as  I  walked,  a  cottage  came  in  view  —  a 
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low,  rambling  sort  of  cottage,  with  a 
thatched  roof;  you  might  call  it  a  cot¬ 
tage  under  a  haystack,  with  the  small¬ 
est  possible  window  or  two  bursting 
through  the  roof  and  making  a  kind  of 
shaggy  gable  for  itself,  and  a  pretty  pict¬ 
ure  for  any  searching  eye  that  might 
happen  to  discover  its  hiding-place  —  a 
most  comfortable  and  home-like  cottage, 
that  seemed  to  have  spread  its  walls  as 
a  hen  its  wings,  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  brood  that  seeks  shelter  there. 

I  crossed  the  railroad  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  meadows,  and  having  got 
safely  into  the  meadow  beyond,  I  came 
to  a  land  of  peace,  where  sheep  were 
munching  young  grass*  up  to  their  eyes 
in  wool.  They  munched  and  munch¬ 
ed,  and  stared  with  their  blank,  shallow, 
button-like  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  sew¬ 
ed  into  their  ridiculous  faces,  all  the 
while  standing  so  still  it  seemed  as  if 
their  stilt-like  legs  must  have  been  driv¬ 
en  a  little  way  into  the  sod.  There  is  a 
long  path  over  the  meadow — one  can 
not  help  following  it  with  some  cheer¬ 
fulness,  for  unnumbered  pilgrims  have 
beaten  it  down  with  much  passing  to  and 
fro  —  and,  before  many  steps  are  taken, 
Stratford  is  forgotten,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  in  all  the  world  so  dear  as  the  short, 
sweet  grass,  the  browsing  sheep,  the 
hedges,  and  the  song-birds.  In  the  midst 
of  lush  grass,  compassed  about  by  limit¬ 
less  green  sward,  the  trees  whose  bark 
was  black  with  rain,  and  more  of  those 
bland -faced  sheep,  I  heard  a  voice  that 
was  as  a  new  interpretation  of  nature  — 
a  piping,  reed-like  voice,  that  seemed  to 
be  played  upon  by  summer  winds;  a 
rushing  rivulet  of  song  fed  from  a  cease¬ 
less  fountain  of  melodious  joy.  I  look¬ 
ed  for  the  singer  whose  contagious  rhap¬ 
sody  was  rapidly  according  all  nature 
to  its  theme!  It  was  not  of  the  earth: 
those  golden  notes  seemed  to  shower 
out  of  the  sky  like  sunbeams ;  yet  I  saw 
no  bird  in  the  blank  blue  above  me.  If 
bird  it  were,  it  was  invisible,  and  that 


voice  was  the  sole  evidence  of  its  cor¬ 
poreal  life.  Such  fingering  of  delicate 
stops  and  ventages,  such  rippling  pas¬ 
sages  as  compassed  the  gamut  of  bird- 
ballads —  vague  and  variable  as  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  river -reeds  breathed  into  by 
soft  gales  —  such  fine-spun  threads  of 
silken  song;  and  then  a  gush  of  wild, 
delirious  music — why  did  not  that  bird- 
heart  break  and  the  warm  bundle  of 
feathers  drop  back  to  earth,  while  the 
soul  that  had  burst  from  its  fleshly  cage 
lived  on  forever,  a  disembodied  song! 

“  Hark !  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate 
sings.”  Ah,  how  he  sung!  tipsy  with 
sunshine  and  sweet  air,  while  the  world 
was  reeling  below  him,  and  the  little 
worldlings  were  listening  to  his  canticle 
with  dumb  wonderment.  I  found  him 
at  last,  away  up  toward  the  planets, 
seeming  the  merest  leaf  afloat  upon  the 
invisible  currents  of  the  air.  He  was 
never  at  rest.  It  was  not  enough  that 
his  madrigal  had  revealed  a  new  joy  in 
life  to  one  listener,  at  least;  he  must 
needs  pant  upon  the  waves  of  the  air 
like  a  strong  swimmer,  crying  out  in  an 
ecstacy.  He  drifted  for  a  moment,  and 
graciously  descended  toward  the  earth ; 
but  his  rapture  was  not  yet  ended,  for 
he  again  aspired,  and  grew  smaller  than 
any  leaf,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  a  mote 
panting  upon  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  and 
heard  nothing  but  a  still  small  voice 
coming  down  to  me  out  of  the  high 
heaven  of  his  triumph. 

Behind  me  lay  fields  that  stretched 
back  to  Stratford;  before  me  lay  other 
fields  that  reached  forth  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  the  garments  of  Shottery,  albeit 
Shottery  is  a  half- nude  place,  a  mere 
handful  of  houses  mostly  old,  each  look¬ 
ing  so  like  the  house  in  the  very  next 
garden  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  say 
which  of  the  several  was  the  home  where 
Anne  was  courted  of  Will,  when  Will 
had  grown  weary  of  courting  other  maids, 
they  say.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  stum¬ 
ble  upon  the  shrine  for  love  of  which 
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you  have  crossed  the  sea ;  in  truth,  this 
plan  pleases  me  more  than  to  have  some 
gabbling  guide  seize  me  by  the  bridle 
and  lead  me  to  the  climax  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  without  reserve. 

I  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  solitary 
winding  street  that  is  the  sum  total  of 
Shottery  village,  and,  though  I  had  fix¬ 
ed  upon  a  half-dozen  nest-like  cottages, 
in  either  one  of  which  Anne  might  have 
felt  at  home,  I  was  forced  to  ask  at  a 
smithy  for  the  path  to  Anne’s.  The 
smith,  grimy  of  face  but  clean  of  spirit, 
if  his  voice  was  honest  —  the  smith  was 
beating  a  hot  iron  that  spat  fire  at  every 
blow.  He  left  the  resounding  anvil, 
and,  seeing  one  of  the  village  belles  with 
a  great  bundle  of  something  atop  of  her 
young  head,  said  he,  “  Follow  that  maid, 
master,  and  you  will  pass  Anne’s  gate.” 
I  followed,  and  passed  it  as  directed. 
There  was  a  brace  of  cottages  with  gar¬ 
dens  athwart  them,  and  the  muddy  road 
running  in  front  of  the  two ;  of  these,  I 
chose  the  one  that  seemed  least  inter¬ 
esting,  for  why  should  a  cot  having  an 
immortal  history  care  to  look  well  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  its  chamber  is  a  shrine, 
and  that  so  long  as  it  hangs  together  it 
will  be  reverenced  of  men  !  Therefore, 
I  chose  the  poorer  of  the  two,  and  nei¬ 
ther  was  much  to  boast  of.  A  child  an¬ 
swered  my  rap  at  the  door.  Was  it 
Anne’s  cottage,  to  be  sure?  No;  but 
Anne’s  cottage  was  adjoining,  and  not 
twenty  paces  hence.  Enough  that  I 
had  at  last  brought  the  focus  of  my  de¬ 
sires  to  bear  upon  truth ;  so,  a  copper 
or  two  for  the  child,  whose  life-long  re¬ 
gret  it  must  be  that  she  was  born  next 
door  to  Anne’s  and  not  on  the  veritable 
premises. 

A  wicket  hung  loosely  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  thorn;  a  line  of  uneven  flag¬ 
stones  led  through  the  garden,  and  I 
had  scarcely  set  foot  upon  them  when 
a  dame,  whose  face  was  a  kind  of  wel¬ 
come,  and  whose  modest  and  antique  at¬ 
tire  was  a  warrant  of  her  right  to  do  the 


honors  of  the  place,  appeared  at  the  cot¬ 
tage-door,  paused  there  a  moment  to 
drop  a  courtesy  that  was  like  a  cue  from 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  I  was  at 
once  at  home.  There  was  a  small  well 
or  spring  to  the  left  of  the  path,  with 
smooth  flat  stones  about  it,  and  many  a 
thriving  shrub  seeking  to  do  justice  to 
the  garden  even  in  mid -January.  All 
this  beguiled  me.  What  more  could  I 
do  than  be  grateful  and  enter,  since  the 
dame  had  cordially  bidden  me  ?  Stone 
steps,  a  half-dozen  of  them,  led  to  the 
door;  within  was  a  small  hall,  or  entry, 
floored  with  flags  and  suggestive  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  winter-apples  and  garden-tools. 
Out  of  this  entry  a  door  admitted  us  to 
the  main  room  of  the  cottage,  also  pav¬ 
ed  with  well -washed,  well-worn,  and 
fragmentary  flag-stones.  This  was  the 
best  room  in  Anne’s  cottage,  and  here 
I  put  off  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
World,  and  went  back  into  the  past,  like 
one  who  has  been  long  seeking  some 
mode  of  egress  and  is  overcome  with 
resignation  when  he  finds  himself  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  desires,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  withal.  There  was  but  one 
thought  in  my  mind  now.  I  had  found 
the  golden  key  to  the  mystery  of  a  life 
that  has  ever  seemed  to  me  more  like  a 
fable  than  a  reality,  and  it  was  for  me 
to  lay  hold  on  it  at  once  and  be  satisfied, 
or  ever  after  hold  my  peace. 

Could  I  stop  all  night  ? — for  it  was  to¬ 
ward  twilight  when  I  entered  —  might 
I  eat  here  and  sleep  here,  and  on  the 
morrow  go  out  into  the  world  again, 
richer  for  my  experience  ?  Yes,  I  could, 
if  I  would  accept  of  the  very  humble 
fare  of  the  dame  and  her  master — such 
fare,  she  assured  me,  as  I  had  not  been 
used  to,  though  I  knew  not  what  spirit 
had  revealed  to  her  the  state  of  my  case, 
and  I  cared  not.  I  hung  my  cap  on  a 
peg  in  the  hall,  went  into  the  great  chim¬ 
ney  that  was  like  an  ideal  smoke-house, 
and  sat  in  the  corner  where  Will  used 
to  sit  when  Anne  was  young  and  he  was 
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younger.  Somehow,  it  all  seemed  like 
a  dream;  the  dark  walls  of  the  chimney, 
the  low  beam  that  I  ran  against  two  or 
three  times  before  I  learned  to  duck  un¬ 
der  it  as  I  passed  from  the  chimney- 
place  into  the  room  and  back  to  the 
chimney -place  again,  in  a  kind  of  aim¬ 
less  pilgrimage  that  was  a  source  of 
deep  and  inexpressible  gratification  to 
me.  I  was  taking  on  the  spirit  of  the 
surroundings,  and  by  degrees  growing 
in  grace. 

On  the  left  of  the  fire  hung  a  net  of 
small,  shiny  onions ;  two  or  three  hams, 
shrouded  in  white,  were  slung  up  in  the 
dusk  of  the  chimney  almost  out  of  reach; 
the  poker  and  tongs  stood  with  their 
heads  together  in  close  confidence ;  and 
back  of  them  was  a  cupboard,  within 
which  the  goodies  in  Anne’s  time  were 
stored.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire 
was  a  stock  of  kindlings,  crowned  with 
a  basket  of  knitting-work;  overhead  was 
a  flying -bridge  of  towels  and  woolen 
socks,  each  article  in  a  comfortable  luke* 
warm  condition.  The  smoke  floated 
past  these  signals  of  domestic  peace  and 
coiled  up  the  great  chimney  passage, 
growing  bluer  and  bluer,  and  more  and 
more  spiritualized,  until  it  blended  with 
the  blue  sky  itself,  plainly  visible  through 
the  uncovered  mouth  of  the  chimney. 
An  atmosphere  of  unutterable  calm 
brooded  over  the  place.  It  began  in 
the  bed  of  coals  under  the  sooty  kettle 
that  hung  by  a  chain  to  the  guy-pole  in 
the  chimney;  it  filled  that  serene  nook 
and  swept  into  the  low -roofed  room. 
Sprigs  of  Christmas  holly,  with  the  red 
berries  just  beginning  to  shrivel,  were 
thrust  into  the  leaden  casement  of  the 
small  window-panes  ;  a  bird  in  a  willow 
cage  hopped  from  perch  to  perch,  as 
patient  and  persistent  as  the  long  pend¬ 
ulum  of  a  coffin -like  clock  that  stood 
next  the  chamber-door.  In  fact,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  bird  was 
timing  the  pendulum  or  the  pendulum 
magnetizing  the  bird,  for  both  bird  and 


pendulum  swung  to  and  fro  with  amaz¬ 
ing  deliberation,  and  ticked  harmonious¬ 
ly  for  hours  together. 

I  examined  the  blue  china  that  was 
displayed  to  the  utmost  extent  on  the 
dresser;  and  counted  a  row  of  small 
mugs,  all  of  a  pattern,  that  hung  the 
length  of  a  big  beam  overhead.  I  watch¬ 
ed  two  copper -colored  squashes  slowly 
going  to  seed  in  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  mugs.  There  was  a  bunch 
of  lavender  on  one  wall,  and  some  prints 
of  Napoleon,  the  only  ones,  dating  back 
to  Waterloo ;  and — well,  just  here  a  cur¬ 
tain  was  drawn  across  part  of  the  room, 
to  keep  the  strong  draft  from  sweeping 
every  member  of  the  family  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  to  make  the  chimney-corner 
seem  rather  more  like  a  shrine,  I  fancy, 
for  it  surely  had  that  effect.  This  dark 
curtain  hung  just  back  of  the  settle  where¬ 
on  Will  and  Anne  made  love.  When  I 
had  come  thus  far  in  my  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  I  was  quite  in  the  mood  to  with¬ 
draw  into  my  high-back  chair  and  dream 
over  the  coals  that  flushed  and  scowled 
when  a  shadow  passed  over  them,  but 
flushed  again  as  the  soft  air  fanned  them 
in  the  hollow  of  the  cavernous  chimney. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  small  roar  of  wa¬ 
ters  within  the  kettle  ;  a  cloud  of  steam 
gushed  out  of  its  crooked  spout ;  a  few 
drops  of  rain  leaped  in  at  the  open  mouth 
of  the  chimney,  and  spat  on  the  coals 
with  a  short,  sharp  hiss ;  the  old  dame 
hastened  from  some  undiscovered  cor¬ 
ner  where  she  had  been  very  silent 
and  very  busy,  and  supper  was  speedily 
under  way.  I  remember  no  meal  more 
thoroughly  enjoyable  than  this :  rashers 
of  bacon  fried  over  the  coals,  thick  slices 
of  bread  toasted  and  spread  with  lard 
spiced  with  rosemary  and  salt,  and  tea 
sipped  from  the  blue  cups  that  were  so 
marked  an  ornament  to  the  dresser. 

You  see,  the  dame’s  great-grandmoth¬ 
er  was  a  Hathaway,  and  the  dame’s  mas¬ 
ter  married  her  out  of  this  cottage  on 
nine  shillings  a  week.  But  times  are 
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easier  now,  bless  God  !  and  many  a  lib¬ 
eral  sixpence  is  dropped  into  the  hand 
of  the  good  woman  by  pilgrims  from  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  supper,  two  clay  pipes  added 
their  aromatic  fumes  to  the  thin  blue 
clouds  that  scaled  the  chimney,  and 
meanwhile  the  motherly  soul  was  tidy¬ 
ing  the  room  and  making  ominous  move¬ 
ments  with  a  warming-pan,  such  as  it 
had  been  my  privilege  to  read  of,  but 
never  see  until  this  hour.  The  bed  I 
was  to  sleep  in  must  needs  be  aired,  as 
it  is  not  slept  in  save  when  the  wander¬ 
ing  son  comes  home  to  Shottery  twice 
in  the  year.  All  the  story  was  gradual¬ 
ly  revealed  to  me  between  whiffs  of  tol¬ 
erable  tobacco  and  the  renewal  of  the 
coals  in  the  warming-pan.  I  listened 
to  the  easy  drone  of  the  cottager,  who 
sat  opposite  me  under  the  chimney,  the 
very  picture  of  contentment,  and  to  the 
unsteady  steps  of  the  housewife,  who 
was  preparing  my  bed  for  the  night. 
The  bird  had  stopped  vibrating  between 
his  perches ;  the  old  clock,  with  a  face 
like  a  harvest  moon,  was  ticking  to  it¬ 
self  as  softly  as  possible,  as  though  it 
felt  that  we  had  lost  interest  in  its  af¬ 
fairs,  and  it  was  not  expected  to  tick 
with  much  decision  any  more  that  night. 
To  bed  at  last  in  the  little  chamber 
next  Anne’s  room.  I  had  already  seen 
her  stately  couch,  on  which  so  many  eyes 
have  looked.  I  saw  it  by  daylight,  when 
the  great  head-board  with  its  heavy  carv¬ 
ings,  and  the  tall  posts  that  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  tilt  a  little  under  the  weight  of 
the  ponderous  wooden  canopy,  seemed 
worthy  of  some  reverence ;  but  at  night, 
by  the  dim  light  of  an  exceedingly  slen¬ 
der  taper,  it  positively  looked  to  me  like 
some  curious  sarcophagus  with  mum¬ 
mies  standing  in  a  row  over  the  pillow, 
and  probably  a  handful  of  dust  and  ash¬ 
es  hidden  away  under  the  quilt.  One 
glance  was  enough  for  me  now.  The 
dame  said,  “Good-night,  and  sleep  well,” 
as  she  passed  down  the  creaking  stairs, 


[May, 

and  I  closed  the  small  door  that  shut 
Anne’s  room  from  mine. 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  voices  in 
the  room  under  me.  I  heard  it  while  I 
lay  in  bed.  Then  there  was  a  sound  of 
sliding  bolts  and  retreating  steps,  and 
then  an  inner  door  closed  after  the  kind 
creatures  under  whose  roof  I  had  found 
shelter,  and  all  was  still.  I  thought  I 
heard  the  clock  tick  once  or  twice,  but 
was  not  quite  sure  of  it ;  a  bird  started 
suddenly  out  of  the  thatch  by  my  win¬ 
dow,  and  gave  me  a  little  fright,  for  the 
cottage  had  grown  ghostly  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  a  mouse  skipped  across  a  corner 
of  my  room.  I  buried  my  face  in  the 
pillow,  full  of  vague  fancies,  and  pres¬ 
ently  slept  the  sleep  that  had  compassed 
Shottery  with  its  profound  and  tranquil 
spell. 

It  was  far  in  the  night  when  I  woke. 
Some  one  may  have  touched  me,  for  I 
started  out  of  a  deep  dream  into  wide 
wakefulness.  Of  course,  I  questioned 
the  cause  of  my  broken  rest,  and  listen¬ 
ed  with  suspicious  ears  for  conclusive 
evidence.  The  cottage  was  very  still, 
yet  there  was  a  sense  of  life  and  motion 
in  it,  and  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard, 
some  one  moving  uneasily  about,  and 
drawing,  now  and  again,  a  long  breath, 
not  unlike  a  sigh.  I  listened  attentive¬ 
ly.  The  floor  of  the  next  room  creaked 
as  though  some  one  were  crossing  it ; 
there  was  no  audible  sound  of  falling 
feet,  but  only  the  creaking  of  the  boards 
under  the  weight  of  somebody  moving 
softly  about.  I  knew  that  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  slept  in  the  room  below,  and  that 
the  upper  chambers  were  untenanted, 
save  by  myself — unless  the  truant  son 
had  come  home  unexpectedly  and  quite 
out  of  season,  ‘since  his  return  was  not 
looked  for  these  seven  weeks.  I  do  not 
take  kindly  to  mysteries,  even  in  so 
wholesome  a  village  as  Shottery,  and  I 
rose  with  as  much  caution  as  is  com¬ 
mendable  in  a  detective,  to  listen  at  the 
door  between  my  room  and  Anne’s. 
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Surely  some  one  was  pacing  the  floor 
restlessly  and  almost  noiselessly,  for 
some  one  I  surely  heard,  and,  with  that 
conviction,  I  looked  to  the  worn  hole 
through  which  the  latch-string  was  pass¬ 
ed.  I  saw  a  part  of  the  chamber,  dimly 
lighted  by  the  moon,  that  also  shone  in 
at  my  window,  tracing  the  outlines  of 
nine  panes  of  glass  within  a  sash  but 
eighteen  inches  square,  on  the  edge  of 
my  bed.  I  saw  Anne’s  window,  open, 
and  a  print  that  was  almost  colorless  in 
the  faint  light,  and  then  a  shadowy  fig¬ 
ure  passed  between  me  and  it,  and  lean¬ 
ed  on  the  window-sill.  It  was  a  wom¬ 
an’s  form,  clad  in  white — a  nun-like  fig¬ 
ure,  that  might  not  have  done  discredit 
to  Beatrice  in  her  prison  cell.  The  fig¬ 
ure  turned  from  the  casement  and  pass¬ 
ed  from  view.  I  heard  a  sigh  that  was 
born  of  midsummer  passion,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  season, 
the  leafless  trees,  and  the  crisp  frozen 
ruts  in  the  road  over  which  I  had  come 
to  Shottery.  I  looked  from  my  window. 
It  was  still  winter — the  English  winter 
that  seems  ever  ready  to  become  spring, 
and  is  never  very  wintry  even  when  it 
is  put  to  its  mettle.  Anne’s  room  was 
more  like  summer.  At  her  lattice  the 
woodbine  rustled  its  leaves  glossed  with 
dew,  the  moonlight  was  warm  and  mel¬ 
low,  and  a  bird’s  shadow  fluttered  for  a 
moment  in  the  shadow  lattice  set  like  a 
mosaic  in  her  floor.  There  was  a  light 
step  in  the  path,  and  something  like  a 
quail’s  whistle  broke  the  silence ;  a  tuft 
of  leaves,  tossed  in  at  the  casement,  fell 
upon  the  floor:  “There’s  rosemary  — 
that’s  for  remembrance  ;  pray  you,  love, 
remember.” 

Instantly  the  misty  form  I  had  first 
seen  sped  toward  the  token,  lifted  it  to 
her  lips,  and  glanced  shyly  forth.  Then 
followed  the  eternal  rhapsody  of  youth — 
voices  tempered  with  love  and  deepen¬ 
ed  with  desire;  cooing  dove  voices, 
scarcely  audible  but  easily  understood, 
for  the  counterpart  of  that  story  is  borne 
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in  every  breast  and  told  in  every  heart 
beat.  I  dared  not  listen ;  I  dared  not 
watch.  The  prodigal  maid  stood  with 
her  bosom  half  shrouded  in  woodbine, 
while  the  moon  looked  chastely  down 
upon  her  unmasked  beauty.  He  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  path  below,  and  toyed 
with  the  clambering  vine  that  had  borne 
no  blossom  so  fair  as  she  who  now  smil¬ 
ed  down  upon  him,  like  Flora  in  her  na¬ 
tive  bower.  She  plucked  a  leaf,  and 
threw  it  to  him  laden  with  kisses.  How 
much  of  this  sweet  folly  gave  joy  to  those 
hearts  I  know  not ;  I  only  know,  that, 
after  many  fond  farewells,  the  light  step 
was  heard  in  the  path  again;  the  peb¬ 
bles  crunched  under  a  foot  that  was  elas¬ 
tic  and  bounding;  the  echo  of  his  re¬ 
treating  steps  died  away,  followed  by  a 
silence  that  was  profound,  for  even  the 
ghost  at  the  lattice  gave  no  token  of  her 
presence.  But  those  wayward  feet  re¬ 
turned  speedily.  They  must  have  has¬ 
tened  down  the  lonesome  road  a  few 
paces,  faltered,  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sought  the  woodbine  lattice 
with  a  new  impulse  that  was  fatal  to 
peace  of  spirit,  for  it  but  added  fuel  to 
love’s  consuming  fires. 

The  second  scene  was  like  unto  the 
first.  They  are  ever  the  same  ;  and  let 
us  thank  heaven  for  such  a  sameness ! 
It  was,  however,  interrupted  by  some 
feathered  troubadour,  but  whether  lark 
or  nightingale  they  were  unwilling  to  de¬ 
cide.  All  leave-takings  involve  lovers 
more  and  more ;  their  adieu  was  ten 
thousand  times  repeated,  and  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  “  Parting 
is  such  sweet  sorrow,”  you  know,  and  I 
know,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than 
he  who  first  said  it. 

- * '  O,  happy  pair, 

Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongues’  sweet  air 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd’s  ear, 

When  wheat  is  green  —  when  hawthorn  buds  ap¬ 
pear.” 

It  was  a  vision  of  shadows,  more  real 
to  me  than  any  fleshly  love,  of  whose 
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shadowiness  I  am  perhaps  too  con¬ 
scious;  but  “it  faded  on  the  crowing  of 
the  cock” — a  shrill  cock  that  crew  long 
and  loud  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morn¬ 
ing — and  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
dissolution  of  certain  elements,  and  a 
sound  as  of  some  falling  body  that  fetch¬ 
ed  a  sigh  such  as  heralds  the  departure 
of  a  disembodied  spirit. 

I  rushed  into  Anne’s  chamber.  All 
the  delicious  summer  warmth  was  gone; 
the  moon  had  sailed  over  the  roof;  a 
bird  fluttered  out  of  the  window;  and, 
by  the  dull  light  of  the  early  morning,  I 
saw  that  a  garment  which  I  feel  sure 
was  hanging  over  the  arm  of  a  chair  the 
night  previous  had  slipped  to  the  floor 
and  lay  there  as  though  it  were  the 
damning  evidence  of  something;  but 
what,  I  scarcely  dared  to  question. 
The  air  was  chill ;  a  row  of  frost-white 
dew-drops  hung  upon  clipped  edges  of 
the  thatch  above  the  window ;  the  bed 
itself  was  undisturbed,  yet  it  looked  as 
if  it  might  tell  something  if  it  only  chose 
to.  Even  the  quaint  carved  mummies 
that  watched  above  the  smooth  pillow 
looked  grim  and  ironical.  I  retreated 
to  my  own  room,  and  again  invited  the 
spirit  of  forgetfulness.  My  eyes  grew 
dry  and  peppery;  my  eyelids  thickened; 
it  was  much  easier  to  let  them  fall  of 
their  own  weight  than  to  try  to  outwatch 
the  morning.  At  intervals  I  slid  off  in¬ 
to  unconsciousness,  often  awaking  with 
a  new  experience  to  find  the  daylight 
brighter  and  the  bird  voices  more  jubi¬ 
lant.  These  momentary  naps  were  most 
consoling,  and  at  each  lucid  interval  I 
rejoiced  as  definitely  as  a  drowsy  man 
is  able  to,  and  thanked  heaven  for  the 
brief,  swift  morning  dreams  which  are 
the  beatitudes  of  sleep.  After  that,  a 


crackling  of  coals  in  the  great  chimney, 
a  sound  as  of  a  small  round  table  being 
pushed  toward  the  fire,  the  clatter  of 
dishes,  and  all  the  welcome  premoni¬ 
tions  of  breakfast — these  summoned  me 
below. 

I  wonder  what  instinct  it  is  that 
prompts  a  man  who  has  known  the  lust 
of  travel  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  delights  him  most,  before  it 
has  grown  in  the  least  commonplace ! 
I  shouldered  my  experience  after  the 
morning  meal,  was  followed  to  the  wick¬ 
et  by  the  dame  and  her  master,  and, 
with  a  hand  in  the  hand  of  each,  said 
my  farewell.  There  was  a  “morning 
lark”  to  “paint  the  meadows  with  de¬ 
light  ;  ”  a  black  cloud  of  hoarse  -  throat¬ 
ed  rooks  swept  over  a  grove  in  the  edge 
of  the  field.  The  sunshine  seemed  finer 
than  common;  the  air  fresher  and  sweet¬ 
er.  It  may  be  that  the  thought  of  track¬ 
ing  Will’s  footsteps  through  those  de¬ 
licious  meadows  gave  me  a  keener  joy 
in  nature  and  a  closer  communion  with 
her;  but  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that 
the  good  souls  over  in  Anne’s  cottage, 
who  had  given  me  welcome  and  God¬ 
speed  with  the  color  of  truth  brighten¬ 
ing  and  dignifying  their  honest  faces, 
had  as  much  to  do  with  my  increased 
spirituality  as  anything,  for  I  had  come 
away  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  bard  and  his  bride,  such  as  a  vis¬ 
it  to  his  birthplace  and  his  sepulchre 
had  failed  to  inspire  me  with;  and  it 
was  good  to  find  such  gentle  souls  hold¬ 
ing  ward  over  the  Shottery  shrine  where 
the  flower  of  Will’s  glorious  youth  was 
perfected,  and  whither,  let  us  trust,  he 
oft  repaired  for  reverie,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  in  that  summer  garden  the  mel¬ 
lowing  harvest  of  his  later  years. 
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INVOCATION. 

Sing  to  me,  0  spicy  pine! 

Laurel  oak,  and  festal  vine! 

Balmy  fir,  and  dimpled  pool, 

Water  -  fall,  and  grotto  cool ! 

Woodland  elf,  and  forest  sprite, 
Crystal  pond,  and  lily  white  ! 

Starry  sky,  and  flowery  dell, 

Breezy  wind,  and  fluty  shell! 

Humming  bees,  and  honey -blows 
Sing  and  lull  me  to  repose ! 

Sing!  and  let  your  accents  fill 
All  the  brazen  pipes  of  ill. 

Sing!  and  let  your  anthems  drown 
All  the  discords  of  the  town. 

I  am  surfeited  with  din, 

Clarion  wrong,  and  trumpet  sin, 

Chords  misstruck,  and  keys  misused, 
And  the  melodies  abused. 

Sing!  ye  minstrels  of  the  sod, 
Orchestrals  of  mighty  God! 

Sing!  I  am  a  lover  still 
Of  the  flageoleting  rill ; 

Of  the  incense  flowers  and  trees, 

And  the  undulative  breeze  ; 

Of  the  insects’  drowsy  hum, 

And  the  awful  thunder  drum. 

Elemental  quavers  sweet, 

Cadences  which  are  complete  — 

With  your  rapture  swells  and  thrills, 
And  your  adoration  trills  — 

Sing !  O  Infinite  Choir !  that  I 
May  not  dissonantly  die. 
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NO.  XI.  — VARIOUS  TRIBES. 


THE  Pit  River  Indians  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  principal  tribes — 
the  Achomdwes,  in  the  Fall  River  basin  ; 
the  Hamefcuttelies,  in  Big  Valley;  and 
the  Astakaywas  or  Astakywich,  in  Hot 
Spring  Valley.  The  first  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  acho?na ,  “the  river;”  and 
the  last  from  astakay ,  “hot  spring.” 
Another  tribe  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  Fort  Crook,  are  called 
Illmawes.  Pit  River  is  simply  and  pre¬ 
eminently  “The  River;”  other  streams 
have  their  special  names.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  minuteness  of  geograph¬ 
ical  nomenclature  so  common  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  they  are  not  content  with  desig¬ 
nating  the  river  as  a  whole,  but  every 
reach,  every  cataract,  every  bend,  has  a 
name  to  itself.  Thus  a  little  rapid  above 
Burgettville  is  “Chotokeh;”  the  next 
bend  below,  “Lokalit,”  etc. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  physique  one  sees  in  Hot 
Spring  Valley  and  that  in  Big  Valley, 
only  twenty  miles  below.  It  is  partly 
caused  by  the  meagre  supply  of  aborig¬ 
inal  food  in  the  former  valley;  partly 
the  deplorable  result  of  generations  of 
slave-wars  and  slave-catching  prosecut¬ 
ed  against  them  by  the  Modocs  and 
the  Muckalucs,  and  partly  the  result  of 
the  awful  scourging  given  them  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Crook,  and  the  deportation  of  the 
heart  of  the  tribe  to  a  distant  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  Hot  Spring  Valley  Indians 
are  the  most  miserable,  squalid,  peak¬ 
ed-faced,  mendicant,  and  mendacious 
wretches  I  ever  saw  in  California.  Fre¬ 
quently  their  teeth  project  forward  into 
a  point,  and  when  their  lips  are' closed, 
they  are  wrinkled  tight  over  them  like  a 


drawn  purse.  When  eating,  there  is 
often  the  same  rapid,  mumbling  motion 
one  may  observe  in  the  lips  of  a  squir¬ 
rel.  Squatted  on  their  haunches  in  their 
odious  tatters,  they  grin,  and  grin,  and 
lie.  Nibbling  at  a  piece  of  bony  fish 
with  those  puckered,  prehensile  lips  of 
theirs,  they  look  like  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  as  a  number  of  apes. 
Their  faces  are  skinny,  foreheads  very 
low  and  retreating,  bodies  lank,  and  ab¬ 
domens  protuberant.  I  dismounted  and 
stood  fifteen  minutes,  watching  a  group 
of  them  eating  one  of  those  execrable 
Pit  River  suckers;  and  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  so  saddening  and  so  piteous 
a  spectacle  of  the  results  which  come 
from  seizing  out  into  bondage  year  after 
year  all  the  comeliest  maidens  and  brav¬ 
est  youths  of  a  people.  All  the  best 
young  blood  of  the  nation  is  filched  out 
of  it,  and  instead  of  physical  advance¬ 
ment  by  the  Darwinian  principle  of  “se¬ 
lection,'”  here  is  steady  embruteipent 
by  the  propagation  of  the  worst. 

But  the  tribe  on  the  south  fork  (whom 
I  did  not  see)  were  made  of  better  stuff, 
besides  which  they  ate  plenty  of  fat 
deer  out  of  the  mountains,  and  escaped 
the  slave -raids  of  the  Modocs.  It  was 
these  whose  “nasty”  fighting  indirectly 
gave  the  name  to  Fort  Damnation  —  a 
place  well  christened,  where  Crook  got 
them  at  last  against  the  wall.  There  is 
a  high,  steep  canon  into  which  they  had 
escaped  as  a  last  resort,  and,  barricad¬ 
ing  themselves  with  shards  of  rock  and 
debris ,  at  the  foot  of  the  canon  walls, 
they  made  it  death  for  any  man  to  show 
his  face  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  A 
subaltern  officer  came  back  to  report 
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the  situation  to  his  superior,  and  de¬ 
murred  against  further  fighting.  To 
him  said  the  grim  soldier:  “We  were 
sent  here  to  fight  Indians.  When  you 
are  all  killed,  I  am  going  in  there  to 
fight  them  myself.”  Two  detachments 
were  sent  out,  and  by  making  a  long 
ddtour ,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
brink  of  the  canon  on  opposite  sides. 
Then  their  bullets  shot  slanting  down, 
and  came  crashing  upon  the  heads  of 
the  savages,  while  plenty  of  leaden  leg- 
cutters  were  slung  up  the  canon  with  an 
infernal  yelling,  and  the  Indians  found 
it  getting  hot.  This  was  their  last  fight. 

Let  one  remount  at  the  Hot  Spring, 
and  ride  an  easy  day’s  journey  down  to 
Big  Valley,  where  the  mountains  helped 
to  keep  out  the  thieving  Modoc  slavers, 
and  what  an  improvement  in  the  forms 
we  meet!  The  faces  are  broad  and 
black  and  calm,  and  shining  with  an 
Ethiopian  unctuousness ;  the  foreheads 
are  like  a  wall ;  in  those  solid,  round- 
capped  cheek  -  bones,  standing  over 
against  one  another  so  far  apart,  and  in 
those  massive  lower  jaws,  there  is  un¬ 
mistakable  strength,  bred  in  the  bone 
through  tranquil  generations.  They 
laugh  with  a  large  and  placid  laugh, 
which  comes  all  the  way  up  from  their 
stomachs,  soundless,  but  agitating  their 
well-fed  bodies  with  slow  and  gentle 
undulations.  Here  is  a  hearty  and  a 
lusty  savagery  which  is  pleasant  to  see. 

There  was  one  custom  of  the  Pit  River 
nation  wherein  they  differed  from  all  oth¬ 
er  California  Indians,  and  that  was  their 
custom  of  digging  pitfalls  for  the  trap¬ 
ping  of  game.  Selecting  some  trail 
where  the  deer  passed  frequently,  they 
would,  with  no  other  implements  than 
fire-hardened  sticks,  excavate  pits  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  carry  all  the  earth 
away  out  of  sight  in  baskets.  Then  they 
would  cover  the  pits  with  thin  layers 
of  brushwood  and  grass,  sprinkle  earth 
over  all,  scatter  dead  leaves  and  twigs  on 
the  earth,  restore  the  trail  across  it,  and 


even  print  tracks  in  it  with  a  deer’s  hoof ; 
then  back  out  and  conceal  their  own 
tracks.  Such  an  infinity  of  trouble 
would  they  give  themselves  to  capture 
one  deer — a  fact  which  shows  them  to 
have  been,  as  we  otherwise  know  they 
were,  indifferent  hunters.  These  pit- 
falls  were  very  numerous  along  the  river 
banks,  where  the  deer  came  down  to 
drink;  and  the  early  settlers  lost  so 
many  cattle  in  them,  and  fell  in  so  often 
themselves,  that  they  compelled  the  In¬ 
dians  to  abandon  the  practice.  It  is 
these  pits  which  named  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  meagre 
diet  enjoyed  by  the  dwellers  on  the  up¬ 
per  reaches  of  the  river.  They  have 
very  few  pinon  nuts,  no  acorns,  no  salm¬ 
on  (they  do  not  ascend  the  Pit  to  the 
mouth  of  Fall  River),  no  manzanita  ber¬ 
ries,  no  sunflower  seeds,  and  very  few 
rabbits  or  squirrels.  They  have  what 
deer  and  sage -hens  they  can  shoot  or 
snare  (which  is  little  enough),  grasshop¬ 
pers,  crickets  —  very  large  and  juicy  — 
cammas ,  the  miserable  suckers,  and  a 
few  trout  from  the  river,  pine  bark,  a 
little  clover,  and  the  sickening,  disgust¬ 
ing  bear-berries.  After  the  vast  crystal 
volume  of  Fall  River  enters  and  over¬ 
comes  the  swampiness  of  the  snaky  Pit, 
and  it  begins  to  descend  over  rapids, 
there  salmon  are  caught,  although  the 
Americans  assert  that  salmon  do  not 
ascend  above  a  certain  tremendous  cat¬ 
aract  which  is  said  to  exist  on  the  lower 
river.  When  the  salmon  season  arrives, 
a  band  of  aged  priests  or  “medicines” 
abstain  from  fresh  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  for 
certain  days,  which  they  believe  will  in¬ 
duce  a  heavy  run  and  a  bountiful  catch. 
Even  the  women  and  children  at  this 
time,  if  they  wish  to  eat  fresh  salmon, 
must  carry  it  back  in  the  forest  out  of 
sight  of  the  river.  Like  the  Meidoos,  on 
the  Sacramento,  they  call  the  salmon, 
by  sitting  in  a  circle  on  some  overlook¬ 
ing  promontory,  while  a  venerable  “  med¬ 
icine”  stands  in  the  midstand  earnestly 
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addresses  the  finny  multitudes  for  two 
or  three  hours,  urging  them  to  ascend 
the  river. 

Probably  the  squaws  in  this  nation 
occupy  as  degraded  and  servile  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  in  any  other  tribe  in  the  State. 
A  man’s  daughters  are  considered  sim¬ 
ply  as  his  property,  his  chattels,  to  be 
sold  at  pleasure.  He  owns  them  not 
only  when  maidens,  but  when  widows — 
either  the  father  or  the  brothers.  A 
widow  does  not  pass  into  the  possession 
of  her  husband’s  brother,  as  in  some 
tribes,  but  of  her  own  brother,  who  sells 
her  and  her  children  to  her  second  hus¬ 
band.  An  intelligent  squaw  told  me 
they  were  often  cruelly  beaten,  and  had 
no  redress.  If  a  wife  deserts  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lodge  and  goes  back  to  her  fath¬ 
er,  the  husband  may  strike  her  dead  if 
she  refuses  to  return.  A  squaw  is  sel¬ 
dom  held  responsible  for  adultery,  even 
with  an  American.  Polygamy  prevails 
when  the  man  is  rich  enough  to  buy 
wives.  Tyee  John,  for  instance,  had 
three.  When  a  man  marries,  he  gives 
presents  to  all  the  male  members  of  his 
bride’s  family,  but  none  to  the  female. 
Yet  even  here  there  were  some  mitiga¬ 
tions  to  her  position.  A  widow  retains 
all  the  articles  which  she  herself  made, 
also  sometimes  a  horse  which  she  paid 
for  out  of  her  own  earnings.  A  widower 
can  not  keep  his  wife’s  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  such  as  baskets,  etc. ;  but  her 
relatives  come  and  take  them  away. 
Though  a  slave  herself,  bought  and  sold, 
her  right  to  these  little  personal  articles 
is  inviolable.  There  are  many  female 
“  medicines,”  and  the  rights  and  modesty 
of  a  woman  in  childbirth  are  sacredly 
respected,  as  they  are  not  among  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  Moreover,  there  is  once 
in  a  while  a  good,  healthy,  natural  in¬ 
stance  of  a  thoroughly  henpecked  man. 
The  Indians  tell  with  great  glee  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  termagant  in  the  tribe,  called  “  Old 
Squally.”  One  day  she  quarreled  with 
her  husband  when  they  were  fishing, 


whereupon  she  faced  him  about  toward 
the  water,  and  kicked  him  into  the  same 
with  violence,  telling  him  to  “go  in 
swimming.” 

Notwithstanding  their  occasional  ebul¬ 
litions  of  brutality  toward  women  and 
children,  they  are  a  race  with  strong  affec¬ 
tions.  William  Burgett  relates  that  he 
has  frequently  seen  them  carry  the  aged 
long  distances  on  their  backs,  to  bring 
them  to  a  physician.  An  Indian  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  once  lost  a  cousin  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  he 
wept  and  mourned  for  him  daily  for 
more  than  Six  months,  refusing  food  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  reduced  to  a 
living  skeleton.  An  aged  Achomdwe 
lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  probably  half  a  century,  and  he  tar¬ 
red  his  face  in  mourning  for  her,  as 
though  he  were  a  woman — an  act  totally 
unprecedented,  and  regarded  by  the  In¬ 
dians  as  evincing  an  extraordinary  affec¬ 
tion. 

A  woman  speaking  good  English  gave 
me  some  interesting  glimpses  of  Indian 
social  life  on  Pit  River.  An  Achomdwe 
mother  seldom  teaches  her  daughters 
any  of  the  arts  of  barbaric  housekeeping 
before  their  marriage.  They  learn  them 
by  imitation  and  experiment  after  they 
grow  old  enough  to  perceive  the  neces¬ 
sity  thereof.  The  parents  are  expected 
to  establish  a  young  couple  in  their 
lodge,  provide  them  with  the  needful 
basketry,  and  furnish  them  with  cook¬ 
ed  food  for  some  months,  which  indul¬ 
gent  parents  sometimes  continue  for  a 
year,  or  even  longer,  so  that  the  young 
people  have  a  more  real  honeymoon 
than  is  vouchsafed  to  most  civilized 
people.  As  children  are  taught  noth¬ 
ing,  so  they  are  never  punished,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  cuffed  or  banged.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  they  grow  up  with  any  virtue 
whatever,  for  the  conversation  of  their 
elders  in  their  presence  is  often  of  the 
filthiest  description.  But  the  children 
of  savages  far  less  often  make  wreck  of 
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body  and  soul  than  do  those  of  the  civil¬ 
ized,  because  when  the  great  mystery  of 
maturity  confronts  them,  they  know 
what  it  means  and  how  to  meet  it.  In 
case  of  the  birth  of  twins,  one  is  almost 
always  destroyed,  for  the  feeling  is  uni¬ 
versal  that  two  little  mouths  at  once  are 
too  great  a  burden.  But  infanticide  pre¬ 
vails  in  no  other  instance  but  this.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Indians  have 
no  word  for  “milk,”  generally.  They 
never  see  it,  for  they  never  extract  it 
from  any  animal,  because  that  would 
seem  to  them  a  kind  of  sacrilege  or  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  young.  Hence,  an  Indian 
frequently  sees  this  article  for  the  first 
time  among  civilized  people,  and  adopts 
the  Spanish  name  for  it.  The  squaws 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  visiting 
each  other,  when  the  conversation  runs 
on  their  youngest  children,  on  how  many 
strings  of  shells  Hdlomyche  paid  Sde- 
meldy  for  his  daughter,  on  the  last 
dance  they — the  squaws — had  around 
the  bloody  head  of  a  Modoc,  etc. 

Here,  as  among  all  other  important 
tribes,  I  sought  to  get  a  vocabulary  of 
words,  but  was  obliged  to  come  away 
without  anything  satisfactory.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  hopelessly  consonantal, 
harsh,  and  sesquipedalian,  so  utterly  un¬ 
like  the  sweet  and  simple  languages  of 
the  Sacramento,  that  to  reduce  it  to 
writing  one  must  linger  for  weeks,  and 
cause  the  Indians  to  repeat  the  words 
many  times.  The  reader  may  wonder 
at  this,  but  I  have  only  to  say,  let  him 
make  the  experiment.  The  personal 
pronouns  show  it  to  be  a  true  Digger 
Indian  language. 

A  mixed  custom  prevails  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Burgett 
affirms  that  they  burn  only  those  bodies 
which  died  of  an  unknown  disease,  as  a 
sanitary  measure,  burying  all  others  in  a 
sitting  posture;  but  this  imputes  to  them 
more  philosophy  and  more  freedom  from 
superstition  than  they  are  entitled  to,  I 
opine.  One  fact  is  peculiar:  the  111- 


mawes  never  have  burned  the  dead  at 
any  time  in  their  history,  though  be¬ 
longing  to  a  nation  that  did.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  burning  prevailed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  before  the  Americans  arrived. 
They  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  de¬ 
parted  walk  the  earth,  and  behold  the 
conduct  of  the  living.  The  good  reach 
the  Happy  Western  Land  quickly ;  the 
wicked  go  out  on  the  same  road,  but 
walk  forever  and  never  reach  it.  To 
walk  forever — perpetual  motion  ! — could 
anything  be  a  fitter  painting  of  hell  to 
the  indolent  California  Indians  ? 

Some  years  ago,  an  aged  chief  related 
to  a  settler  on  Fall  River  an  ancient  tra¬ 
dition  respecting  an  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  once  befell  on  Pit  River. 
All  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  ashes, 
so  that  the  heavens  were  darkened  and 
the  sun  was  blotted  out,  and  the  Indians 
wept  with  fear  and  trembling  as  they 
who  stand  before  great  Death.  The 
birds  of  the  air  were  stilled,  and  all  the 
sweet  voices  of  nature  were  hushed. 
This  phenomenon  continued  for  days, 
insomuch  that  some  of  the  Indians  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  their  way  to  another 
country  by  creeping  along  the  ground, 
in  hope  of  beholding  the  sun  once  more. 
After  they  had  crept  on  their  knees  for 
many  miles,  the  ashes  began  slowly  to 
disappear,  and  the  sun  shone  again,  but 
at  first  it  was  like  blood  for  color.  This 
evidently  refers  to  some  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion,  and  argues  for  the  Indians  a  high 
antiquity. 

LEGEND  OF  CREATION. 

Our  earth  was  created  by  the  coyote 
and  the  eagle,  or  rather,  the  coyote  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  eagle  completed  it.  First, 
the  coyote  scratched  it  up  with  his  paws 
out  of  nothingness,  but  the  eagle  com¬ 
plained  that  there  were  no  mountains 
for  him  to  perch  on.  The  coyote  had 
made  hills,  but  they  were  not  high 
enough,  so  the  eagle  fell  to  work  on  it 
and  scratched  up  great  ridges.  When 
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he  flew  over  them  his  feathers  dropped 
down,  took  root,  and  became  trees,  and 
his  pin- feathers  became  bushes  and 
plants.  But  in  the  creation  of  animals 
and  man  the  coyote  and  the  fox  partici¬ 
pated;  the  first  being  an  evil  spirit, 
the  other  good.  They  quarreled  as  to 
whether  they  should  let  men  live  always 
or  not.  The  coyote  said  :  “  If  they  want 
to  die,  let  them  die ;  ”  but  the  fox  said : 
“If  they  want  to  come  back,  let  them 
come  back.”  But  nobody  ever  came 
back,  for  the  coyote  prevailed.  Last  of 
all,  the  coyote  brought  fire  into  the 
world,  for  the  Indians  were  freezing. 
He  journeyed  far  to  the  west,  to  a  place 
where  there  was  fire,  stole  some  of  it, 
and  brought  it  home  in  his  ears.  He 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
Indians  saw  the  smoke  of  it,  and  went 
up  and  got  fire ;  so  they  were  warmed 
and  comforted,  and  have  kept  it  ever 
since. 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  enemies 
of  the  great  Wintoon  nation  was  the 
little  tribe  called  Nozes,  or  Noces  —  a 
whale  pursued  by  a  sword-fish.  Though 
themselves  inferior  to  the  terrible  Paca- 
mallies,  of  Hat  Creek,  they  were  a  con¬ 
stant  terror  to  the  effeminate  dwellers  in 
the  rich  and  sweltering  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  and  kept  them  hemmed  in 
all  along  from  Battle  Creek  nearly  up  to 
Pit  River,  on  a  margin  only  about  a  mile 
wide.  Indeed,  with  this  fierce  and  rest¬ 
less  little  tribe  forever  on  their  flank, 
always  ready  to  pounce  upon  them,  it  is 
singular  that  the  Wintoons  maintained 
such  a  long  and  narrow  ribbon  of  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  east  bank,  isolated  from 
the  main  body  or*  their  nation  on  the 
west  bank,  especially  when  they  had 
no  means  of  communication  but  rafts. 
Every  year  during  the  salmon  season, 
June  and  July,  their  days  were  spent  in 
dread  and  their  nights  in  sleeplessness, 
on  account  of  the  tormenting  Nozes, 
who  were  now  making  frequent  dashes 
down  on  the  river.  Not  content  with 


the  limited  run  of  salmon  up  the  creeks 
whose  banks  they  occupied,  they  made 
forays  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Polil- 
lis,  on  the  Sacramento,  and  though  com¬ 
ing  for  fish,  they  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  carry  away  women  and 
children  into  the  foot-hills  for  slaves. 
For  several  years  before  1849,  Major 
Reading,  living  on  the  west  bank,  was 
largely  engaged  in  trapping  for  furs,  and 
the  Nozes  gave  his  trappers  endless 
harassment. 

Round  Mountain  and  the  valleys  of 
Oak  Run  and  Clover  Creek  were  their 
principal  habitat,  though  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  formerly  extended  as  far 
south  as  Battle  Creek.  The  handful  of 
them  still  living  can  give  no  information 
on  the  subject,  but  the  above  are  their 
territorial  limits  as  described  by  the 
pioneers. 

Though  living  at  a  little  higher  alti¬ 
tude  than  the  Wintoons,  they  are  not 
quite  so  tall  as  they,  but  are  several 
shades  lighter  colored.  They  are  rather 
under-sized,  even  for  California  Indians, 
and  are  quite  a  delicate,  small -limbed, 
handsome  race.  With  their  hazel  com¬ 
plexions,  smooth,  polished  skins,  small¬ 
ish,  ovoid  faces,  and  lithe,  well-knit 
frames,  they  present  a  race -type  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  to  be  seen  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Pwedssy,  the  present  chief,  a 
very  polite,  innocent,  little  man,  who 
had  never  been  away  from  Oak  Run  in 
his  life,  as  he  stood  in  the  hay -field  at 
the  head  of  his  mowers,  in  his  neat, 
well  -  fitting  garments,  leaning  in  a  pict¬ 
uresque  attitude  on  his  scythe,  presented 
a  very  pleasing  view.  His  eye  was  soft 
and  gentle,  his  voice  was  mild,  his  man¬ 
ners  much  more  refined  than  is  the  wont 
of  the  hay -field,  so  that  he  seemed  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  his  war¬ 
like  progenitors  whom  the  pioneers  de¬ 
scribe. 

As  the  stature  of  the  Nozes  is  short 
at  best,  so  the  children  are  slow  in  at¬ 
taining  it.  They  often  remain  mere 
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dwarfs  until  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old,  when  they  start  and  shoot  up  sud¬ 
denly  eighteen  inches  or  so.  They  have 
a  reputation  for  honesty  above  their 
neighbors.  A  ranchman  states  that  he 
has  frequently  known  them  to  bring 
in  strayed  cattle  on  their  own  motion. 
They  adapted  themselves  early  to  the 
necessities  of  labor  and  the  usages  of 
civilization.  Many  years  ago  —  so  early 
in  the  history  of  the  State  that  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves, 
master  and  man,  with  the  primitive  re¬ 
past  of  boiled  wheat  and  beef — John 
Love  had  sometimes  a  hundred  Nozes 
in  his  employment  at  once.  And  they 
wrought  faithfully,  as  they  do  to-day. 

As  the  Nozes  were  so  early  civilized, 
and  are  so  nearly  extinct,  it  is  not  easy 
to  learn  much  concerning  their  aborig¬ 
inal  usages.  The  principal  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  them  is  the  question  of  their 
origin.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition, 
related  by  themselves  to  Major  Reading 
many  years  ago,  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  a  country  very  far  toward 
the  rising  sun.  They  journeyed  a  great 
many  moons,  crossing  forests,  prairies, 
mountains,  plains,  deserts,  and  rivers  so 
great,  according  to  their  description, 
that  they  could  have  been  found  nowhere 
else  except  in  the  interior  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  At  length,  they  came  to  a  delight¬ 
ful  land,  and  to  a  timid  and  feeble  folk, 
where  they  conquered  for  themselves  a 
dwelling-place,  and  rested  therein.  The 
narrator  of  this  story  states  that  Major 
Reading  once  showed  him  an  old  flint¬ 
lock  musket  which  he  had  found  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Nozes,  and  which  had 
been  so  worn  by  being  loaded  with 
gravel  that  it  was  as  thin  as  paper  at 
the  muzzle.  It  was  not  known  how  they 
could  have  obtained  it,  unless  they  had 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  Atlantic 
States;  and  it  was  Major  Reading’s 
conjecture  that  they  were  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  remnant  of  King  Philip’s 
tribe,  of  New  England.  I  know  not  if 


this  story  is  of  any  importance.  Pweds- 
sy  knew  nothing  whatever  concerning 
it,  but  his  information  was  very  limited 
on  all  subjects.  The  one  crucial  test 
would  be  that  of  language.  I  have  at 
hand  nothing  from  which  I  can  obtain  a 
vocabulary  of  King  Philip’s  nation.  The 
Noze  numerals  are  very  peculiar  in  their 
formation,  unlike  anything  I  have  found 
in  California.  For  the  benefit  of  any¬ 
one  who  may  have  the  means  of  making 
a  comparison,  I  subjoin  them.  All  are 
accented  upon  the  penult:  One,  ftykee- 
mona;  two,  omichemona;  three,  pul- 
michemona;  four,  taumemona ;  five, 
chemanmona;  six,  fturhanmona;  seven, 
chumeenamona ;  eight,  taumhanmona  ; 
nine,  peitschomatana ;  ten,  hachhen- 
tnona. 

In  writing  of  the  Mill  Creek  Indians, 
I  am  compelled  for  once  to  relax  the 
rule  observed  in  these  papers,  and  to 
forego  the  aboriginal  name.  It  is  not 
known  to  any  man  living  save  them¬ 
selves,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  until 
the  grave  gives  up  its  dead.  If  the 
Nozes  are  a  peculiar  people,  these  are 
extraordinary ;  if  the  Nozes  appear  to 
be  foreign  to  California,  these  are  doubly 
foreign.  They  seem  likely  to  present  a 
spectacle  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
human  history  —  that  of  a  barbaric  race 
resisting  civilization  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  the  last  man,  and  the  last 
squaw,  and  the  last  papoose.  They  were 
once  a  numerous  and  thrifty  tribe ;  now 
there  are  only  five  of  them  left  —  two 
men,  two  women,  and  a  child.  No  hu¬ 
man  eye  ever  beholds  them,  except  now 
and  then  some  lonely  hunter,  perhaps, 
prowling  and  crouching  for  days  over 
the  volcanic  wastes  and  scraggy  forests 
which  they  inhabit.  Just  at  nightfall 
he  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  faint  camp¬ 
fire,  with  figures  flitting  about  it;  but 
before  he  can  creep  within  rifle-range  of 
it  the  figures  have  disappeared,  the  flame 
wastes  slowly  out,  and  he  arrives  only 
to  find  that  the  objects  of  his  search 
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have  indeed  been  there  before  him,  but 
are  gone.  They  cooked  there  their 
hasty  evening  repast,  but  they  will  sleep 
somewhere  else,  with  no  camp-fire  to 
guide  a  lurking  enemy  within  reach. 
For  days  and  weeks  together  they  never 
touch  the  earth,  stepping  always  from 
one  volcanic  stone  to  another.  They 
never  leave  a  broken  twig  or  a  disturbed 
leaf  behind  them.  Probably  no  day  of 
the  year  ever  passes  over  their  heads 
but  some  one  of  this  doomed  nation  of 
five  sits  crouching  on  a  hillock  or  in  a 
tree-top,  within  easy  eye-shot  of  his  fel¬ 
lows;  and  not  a  hare  can  move  upon 
the  earth  beneath,  without  its  motions 
being  heeded  and  recorded  by  the  watch¬ 
er’s  eye.  There  are  men  in  and  around 
Chico  who  have  sworn  a  great  oath  of 
vengeance  that  these  five  Indians  shall 
die  a  bloody  death  ;  but  weeks,  months, 
and  years  have  passed  away,  and  brought 
for  their  oaths  no  fulfillment.  There  is 
now  wanting  only  a  month  of  four  years 
since  they  have  ever  been  seen  together 
so  that  their  number  could  be  certainly 
known.  In  February,  1870,  some  hunt¬ 
ers  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  two 
remaining  squaws, whereupon  they  open¬ 
ed  communication  with  the  men,  and 
promised  them  a  safe -conduct  and  the 
release  of  their  squaws,  if  they  would 
come  in  and  promise  to  abandon  hostil¬ 
ities.  The  two  men  came  in,  bringing 
the  child.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
hunters,  as  one  of  them  candidly  avow¬ 
ed  to  me,  to  have  seized  them  and  se¬ 
cretly  put  the  whole  five  out  of  existence. 
While  they  were  in  camp,  one  of  the 
hunters  conceived  an  absurd  whimsey 
to  weigh  himself,  and  threw  a  rope  over 
a  limb  for  that  purpose,  at  which  the 
wily  savages  took  fright,  and  they  all 
bounded  away  like  frightened  deer  and 
escaped.  But  they  had  remained  long 
enough  for  an  American  as  eagle  -  eyed 
as  themselves  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
two  warriors  had  a  gunshot  wound  in 
one  hand,  and  many  others  on  his  arm, 


forming  an  almost  unbroken  cicatrix 
from  hand  to  elbow.  Probably  no  White 
man’s  eyes  will  ever  again  behold  them 
all  together,  alive. 

When  they  were  more  numerous  than 
now  they  occupied  both  Mill  Creek  and 
Deer  Creek;  but  nowadays  they  live 
wholly  in  the  great  volcanic  terraces 
and  low  mountains  west  of  Mill  Creek 
Meadows.  Down  to  1858,  they  lived  at 
peace  with  the  Americans,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  waged  unrelenting 
and  ceaseless  war — ceaseless  except  for 
a  casual  truce  like  that  above  described. 
Their  hostilities  have  been  characterized 
by  so  many  and  such  awful  atrocities, 
that  there  are  men,  as  above  mentioned, 
who  have  sworn  an  oath  that  they  shall 
die.  All  these  seventeen  years  they 
have  warred  against  the  world  and 
against  fate.  Expelled  from  the  rich 
and  teeming  meadows  which  were  their 
chosen  home;  hemmed  in  on  these  great, 
hot,  volcanic  table-lands,  where  nothing 
can  live  only  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  so 
destitute  of  water  that  this  forms  at  once 
a  security  against  civilized  foes  and  their 
own  constant  menace  of  death — a  region 
accursed  of  heaven,  and  spewed  out  even 
by  the  earth  —  they  have  seen  one  after 
another  of  the  craven  tribes  bow  the 
knee  and  make  terms  with  the  enemy; 
but  still  their  voice  has  been  stern  and 
steady  for  war  ;  still  they  have  crouched 
and  hovered  in  their  almost  disembodied 
life  over  these  arid  plains,  until  all  are 
gone  but  five.  Despite  all  their  bloody 
and  hellish  treacheries,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  sublime  in  this. 

So  far  as  their  customs  have  been  ob¬ 
served,  they  have  some  which  are  Cali¬ 
fornian,  but  more  which  are  decidedly 
foreign.  They  burn  the  dead,  and  are  [• 
remarkably  fond  of  bathing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  customs  which  11 
are  foreign  to  California  are  numerous  |; 
and  significant.  First,  they  have  nofj 
sweat -houses,  and  consequently  no  in¬ 
door  dances,  but  only  circular  dances  in  1 
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the  open.  The  sweat-house  is  the  one 
capital  shibboleth  of  a  California  Indian. 
Second,  they  did  not  erect  the  warm  and 
heavily  earthed  lodges  which  the  Indians 
of  this  State  are  so  fond  of,  but  mere 
brushwood  shelters  ;  and  often  they  had 
no  refuge  at  all  but  dens  and  caves. 
Third,  they  inflicted  cruel  and  awful 
tortures  on  their  captives,  like  the  Al¬ 
gonquin  races.  Whatever  abomina¬ 
tions  the  indigenous  tribes  may  have 
perpetrated  on  the  dead,  the  torture  of 
the  living  was  foreign  to  California. 
Fourth,  they  had  a  mode  of  capturing 
deer  which  no  other  California  tribe  em¬ 
ployed,  so  far  as  known.  Taking  the 
antlers  of  a  buck  when  they  were  green 
and  velvety,  they  split  them  open  on  the 
under  side  and  removed  the  pith,  which 
rendered  them  so  light  that  an  Indian 
could  carry  them  on  his  head.  Then  he 
would  dress  himself  in  the  skin,  and  go 
to  meet  the  herd,  or  rather,  thrust  his 
head  out  from  the  bushes,  taking  care 
not  to  expose  himself  too  much,  and 
imitating  the  peculiar  habit  which  a  buck 
has  of  constantly  groping  about  with 
his  head,  lifting  it  up  and  down,  nibbling 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  At  a 
proper  time  he  would  shoot  an  arrow 
into  one  of  them,  and  the  stupid  things 
would  stare  and  step  softly  about,  in 
their  peering,  inquisitive  way,  until  a 
number  of  them  were  knocked  over. 
Fifth,  their  unconquerable  and  undying 
determination  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end  is  not  a  California  Indian  trait. 
Sixth,  their  aboriginal  habit  of  singeing 
or  cropping  off  their  hair  within  an  inch 
of  their  heads  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  long  locks  of  the  Californians. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  Major  Reading’s 
conjecture  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  it 
was  the  Mill  Creek  Indians  who  mi¬ 
grated  hither  from  the  Atlantic  slope,  if 
any. 

Several  years  ago,  this  tribe  commit¬ 
ted  a  massacre  near  Chico,  and  Sandy 


Young,  a  great  old  hunter  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  companion,  captured  two 
squaws,  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  who 
promised  to  guide  them  to  the  camp  of 
the  murderers.  They  set  out  at  night¬ 
fall  in  the  dead  of  winter.  It  was  sleet¬ 
ing,  raining,  and  blowing  that  night  with 
great  fury.  But  they  pressed  rapidly  on, 
without  halt  or  hesitation,  for  the  squaws 
led  the  way  boldly.  From  nightfall  un¬ 
til  long  after  midnight  they  held  on  their 
dreary  trail,  stumbling  and  floundering 
occasionally,  but  speaking  scarcely  a 
word ;  nor  was  there  a  moment’s  cessa¬ 
tion  in  the  execrable,  bitter  sleet  and 
rain.  At  length  they  came  to  a  creek 
which  was  swollen  and  booming.  In 
the  pitchy  darkness  it  was  manifestly 
impassable.  They  sounded  it  in  vari¬ 
ous  places,  and  could  find  no  crossing. 
While  the  hunters  were  groping  hither 
and  thither,  and  shouting  to  each  other 
above  the  raging  of  the  torrent,  the  squaws 
disappeared.  No  hallooing  could  elicit 
a  response  from  them.  The  two  men 
considered  themselves  betrayed,  and 
prepared  for  treachery.  Suddenly  there 
came  floating  out  on  the  storm  and  the 
roaring  a  thin,  young  squeal.  The  party 
had  been  reinforced  by  one.  The  hunt¬ 
ers  then  grasped  the  situation,  and, 
laughing,  set  about  collecting  some  dry 
stuff  and  making  a  fire.  They  were  be¬ 
numbed  and  half-frozen  themselves,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  the  women  would 
come  in  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
fire.  But  no,  they  wanted  no  fire,  or  if 
they  did,  their  aboriginal  modesty  would 
not  allow  them  to  resort  to  one  under 
these  circumstances.  The  grandmother 
took  the  new-born  babe,  amid  the  pal¬ 
pable  blackness  of  darkness,  the  sleet¬ 
ing,  and  the  yelling  winds,  and  dipped 
it  in  the  ice-cold  creek.  Again  and 
again  she  dipped  it,  while  now  and  then 
the  hunters  could  hear  its  stout -lunged 
protest  above  the  roaring.  Not  only  did 
the  infant  survive  this  unparalleled  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  grew  excellently  well.  In 
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memory  of  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  ushered  into 
this  world,  Young  named  it  “Snow¬ 
flake,”  and  it  is  living  to  this  day,  a  wild¬ 
eyed  lad,  in  Tehama. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Meidoos,  a  large 
nation,  extending  from  the  Sacramento 
to  the  snow -line,  and  from  Big  Chico 
Creek  to  Bear  River.  As  usual  in  the 
case  of  an  extensive  nation,  they  have 
no  name  of  general  application,  except 
that  they  all  call  themselves  meidoo 
(people).  Of  separate  tribes  or  villages 
there  are  very  many.  I  give  what  I 
could  collect,  presuming  that  the  same 
name  generally  applies  to  the  village  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  We  say  New 
York,  New  Yorkers ;  but  they  seem 
sometimes  to  reverse  our  rule.  Thus, 
there  is  a  village  on  Chico  Creek  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Otakey,  and  the 
village  itself  Otakumne.  Beginning  on 
Feather  River,  we  have,  first,  the  Ollas, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Bear  River.  Next 
above  them,  on  the  same  side,  are  the 
Coolmehs,  the  Hoacks  (usually  spelled 
Hock)  the  Teeshums,  and  the  Yubas, 
the  latter  being  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Yuba  River.  Next,  on  the  left  bank, 
are  the  Toamchas,  and  the  Hoancuts 
(usually  spelled  Honcut),  the  latter  being 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Honcut  Creek. 
Then,  on  the  right  bank  again,  are  the 
Bocas,  the  Tychedas,  the  Biyous,  and 
the  Holodloopis,  the  latter  being  oppo¬ 
site  Oroville.  The  Tychedas  had  a  very 
large  town,  and  their  chief  was  Yahilum. 
On  Honcut  Creek,  as  you  go  up,  are  the 
Totos  and  the  Heltos;  on  Butte  Creek, 
the  Eskins;  on  Chico  Creek,  the  Mi- 
choapdos.  In  Concow  Valley,  are  the 
Concows,  once  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  and  probably  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  nation.  On  the  Yuba,  at 
Nevada  City,  are  the  Oostomas;  lower 
down,  the  Pdnpacans.  Bear  River  and 
all  its  tributaries  were  held  by  the  Nee- 
shenams,  so  that  the  real  boundary  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Meidoos  was  on  the 


plains,  midway  between  Bear  River  and 
the  Yuba. 

They  have  two  ingenious  contrivances 
for  snaring  wild -fowl,  that  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere.  One  of  them  is  a  loose- 
woven  net,  which  is  stretched  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  two  rods  running  parallel 
with  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  low¬ 
er  rod  is  lifted  up  a  few  inches,  so  that 
the  net  is  not  taut,  but  hangs  down  in  a 
fold  or  trough.  When  the  ducks  are 
flying  low,  almost  skimming  the  water, 
they  thrust  their  heads  through  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  while  their  bodies 
drop  down  into  the  fold,  which  prevents 
them  from  fluttering  loose.  The  other 
contrivance  is  also  a  net,  stretched  on  a 
frame  projecting  up  out  of  the  water  in  a 
shallow  place.  The  Indian  fastens  de¬ 
coy  ducks  close  by  the  net,  or  sprinkles 
berries  on  the  bottom,  to  attract  the 
fowl.  He  has  a  string  attached  to  the 
frame,  and  leading  to  the  shore,  where 
he  sits  holding  the  end  of  it  behind  the 
bushes.  When  the  ducks  are  swimming 
about  close  to  the  net,  he  twitches  it 
over  them,  and  they  thrust  their  heads 
up  through  it,  which  prevents  them  from 
diving  or  flying  away.  The  Indian  runs 
down  quickly,  treading  at  every  step 
on  the  string,  to  hold  the  fowl  securely 
until  he  can  reach  them.  With  either 
of  these  contrivances  they  would  some¬ 
times  snare  a  whole  flock  at  once. 

Of  dances,  the  Meidoos  have  a  large 
number,  each  being  celebrated  in  its  year¬ 
ly  season.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Acorn  Dance  (cameeny  can - 
fiaywa  lacoarn ,  literally,  “the  all-eating 
dance”),  which  is  observed  in  autumn, 
soon  after  the  winter  rains  set  in,  to 
insure  a  bountiful  crop  of  acorns  the 
following  year.  Assembled  together 
throughout  their  villages,  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  in  a  sweat-house,  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  dance  stand¬ 
ing  in  two  circles,  the  men  in  one,  the 

women  in  the  other.  The  former  are 
♦ 

decorated  with  all  their  wealth  of  feath- 
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ers,  the  women  with  beads,  etc.  After 
a  certain  length  of  time  the  dance  ceases, 
and  two  venerable,  silver-haired  priests 
come  forward,  with  gorgeous  head¬ 
dresses  and  long  mantles  of  black  ea¬ 
gle’s  feathers,  and  take  their  stations  on 
opposite  sides  of  one  of  the  posts  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof.  Resting  their  chins  on 
this,  with  their  faces  turned  up  toward 
heaven,  each  in  turn  makes  solemn  and 
earnest  supplication  to  the  spirits,  chant¬ 
ing  short  sentences  in  their  priestly  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  unknown  to  “the  gen¬ 
eral,”  to  which  the  other  occasionally 
makes  response.  At  longer  intervals, 
the  whole  congregation  respond  “Ho/” 
equivalent  to  “amen,”  and  there  is  a 
momentary  pause  of  profound  silence, 
during  which  a  pin  could  be  heard  to 
fall.  Then  the  dance  is  resumed,  and 
the  whole  multitude  join  in  it,  while  one 
keeps  excellent  time  by  stamping  with 
his  foot  on  a  large,  hollow  slab.  These 
exercises  continue  for  many  hours,  and 
at  intervals  acorn -porridge  is  handed 
about,  of  which  all  partake  liberally 
without  leaving  the  dance -house.  Of 
the  religious  character  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Then  there  is  the  Clover  Dance 
{hay lift  cameeny ,  literally,  “the  great 
dance”)  which  is  celebrated  in  the  blos¬ 
som-time  of  clover,  in  concentric  cir¬ 
cles,  like  the  above,  but  out -doors,  and 
not  attended  with  anything  that  could 
be  called  religious  ceremonies.  The 
men  often  dance  with  an  almost  fanatic 
violence  and  persistence,  until  they  are 
reeking  with  perspiration,  and  then 
plunge  into  cold  water,  or  stretch  them¬ 
selves  at  full  length  on  the  ground  in  a 
manner  that  would  insure  a  White  man 
the  rheumatism.  Again,  upon  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  manzanita  berries  comes  the  Man- 
zanita  Dance  {welducan  cameeny,  “the 
little  dance”),  which  is  about  like  that 
i  last  described.  Then  there  is  the  Great 
Spirit  Dance  {haylin  kakeeny  cameeny), 
which  is  held  in  propitiation  of  the 


prince  of  the  demons.  The  reader  must 
not  for  a  moment  confound  this  Great 
Spirit  with  the  being  so  called  by  the 
Algonquin  races,  for  he  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  cosmogony; 
he  created  nothing,  is  not  a  good  spirit, 
nor  even  powerful  except  for  evil,  and  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  chief  of 
the  imps  or  goblins  supposed  to  haunt 
certain  hills  or  other  localities.  The 
Dance  for  the  Dead  {tseePy  camee7iy, 
“weeping  dance”)  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  described  among  the  Yo- 
cuts.  There  is  another  dance  called 
walinhoopy  cameeny,  which  is  held  in 
the  open  air,  at  their  pleasure,  during 
the  clover  season.  The  maidens  dance 
this  alone  in  the  evening.  They  join 
hands  in  a  circle,  and  swing  merrily 
around  an  old  man  seated  upon  the 
grass,  chanting  to  a  lively  step;  then 
presently  they  break  the  circle  with 
screams  and  laughter,  and  flee  in  every 
direction.  The  young  men  waiting  near 
pursue  and  capture  each  his  mistress, 
and  kindly,  liberal  Night  draws  her  sable 
curtain  over  the  scene. 

Many  of  them  believe  in  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  or,  as  Blind  Charlie 
expressed  it  to  me,  “that  they  will  nev¬ 
er  live  any  more.”  It  is  not  annihila¬ 
tion  pure  and  simple,  of  which  the  In¬ 
dians  are  probably  incapable  of  conceiv¬ 
ing;  but  they  think  that  many  departed 
spirits  enter  into  inanimate  forms,  as 
the  mountains,  trees,  rocks,  or  into  an¬ 
imals,  especially  the  grizzly  bear  and 
rattlesnake.  In  this  latter  case  it  is 
simply  transmigration. 

They  have  a  distinct  and,  possibly, 
aboriginal  conception  of  a  Great  Man 
{haylin  meidoo),  who  created  the  world 
and  all  its  inhabitants.  The  earth  was 
primarily  a  globe  of  molten  matter,  and 
from  that  the  principle  of  fire  ascends 
through  the  roots  into  the  trunk  and 
branches,  whence  the  Indians  can  ex¬ 
tract  it  by  means  of  their  drill.  The 
Great  Man  created  woman  first  and 
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then  cohabited  with  her,  and  from  their 
issue  the  world  was  peopled.  Light¬ 
ning  is  the  Great  Man  himself  descend¬ 
ing  swiftly  out  of  heaven,  and  rending 
the  trees  with  his  flaming  arm.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  and  prettier  fancy, 
thunder  and  lightning  are  two  malig¬ 
nant  spirits,  struggling  with  all  their 
fearful  and  incendiary  power  to  destroy 
mankind.  The  rainbow  is  a  good  spir¬ 
it,  mild  and  peaceful,  which  overcomes 
them  with  its  gentle  sway,  mollifies  their 
rage,  and  permits  the  human  race  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  earth  a  little  longer. 

Besides  the  wholly  unmeaning  chor¬ 
uses  which  they  have  in  common  with 
all,  they  possess  also  some  songs  which 
are  really  entitled  to  the  name,  having 
a  body  of  intelligible  words  and  express¬ 
ing  sentiments.  I  heard  an  Indian  at 
Oroville  sing  one,  called  “a  song  of 
rejoicing”  ( solem  wuktem  tulimshim ), 
which  was  a  schottish,  and  very  pretty. 
But  it  was  still  prettier  when  played  on 
the  flute  by  an  American,  and  I  deeply 
regretted  my  inability  to  write  down  mu¬ 
sic  from  the  ear.  It  was  a  most  gay  and 
tripping  little  sprite,  sweet,  and  wild, 
and  wayward,  with  bold  dashes  across 
an  octave,  and  seeming  to  be  wholly 
out  of  jqint,  because  of  having  hardly 
any  two  consecutive  notes  on  the  same 
line.  It  was  quite  lengthy,  requiring 
about  two  minutes  in  the  playing.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  to  be  able  to 
preserve  for  better  musicians  this  sweet, 
weird  piece  of  savage  melody ! 

LEGEND  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

Of  old  the  Indians  abode  tranquilly  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  were  hap¬ 
py.  All  on  a  sudden  there  was  a  mighty 
and  swift  rushing  of  waters,  so  that  the 
whole  valley  became  like  the  Big  Water, 
which  no  man  can  measure.  The  In¬ 
dians  fled  for  their  lives,  but  a  great 
many  were  overtaken  by  the  waters,  and 
they  slept  beneath  the  waves.  Also, 
the  frogs  and  the  salmon  pursued  swift¬ 


ly  after  them,  and  they  ate  many  Indi¬ 
ans.  Thus  all  the  Indians  were  drown¬ 
ed  but  two,  who  escaped  into  the  foot¬ 
hills.  But  the  Great  Man  gave  these 
two  fertility  and  blessed  them,  so  that 
the  world  was  soon  repeopled.  From 
these  two  there  sprung  many  tribes,  even 
a  mighty  nation,  and  one  man  was  chief 
over  all  this  nation  —  a  chief  greatly 
known  in  the  world,  of  large  renown. 
Then  he  went  out  on  a  knoll  overlook¬ 
ing  the  wide  waters,  and  he  knew  that 
they  covered  fertile  plains  once  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  his  ancestors.  Nine  sleeps  he 
laid  on  the  knoll,  turning  over  and  over 
in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  these  great 
waters,  and  he  strove  to  think  how  they 
came  upon  the  land.  Nine  sleeps  he 
laid  without  food,  for  he  lived  on  his 
thoughts  alone,  and  his  mind  was  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  this  only :  “  How  did 
this  deep  water  cover  the  face  of  the 
world?”  And  at  the  end  of  nine  sleeps 
he  was  changed.  He  was  no  more  like 
himself  before,  for  now  no  arrow  could 
wound  him.  Though  a  thousand  Indi¬ 
ans  should  shoot  at  him,  not  one  flint- 
pointed  arrow  would  pierce  his  skin. 
He  was  like  the  Great  Man  in  heaven, 
for  no  man  could  slay  him  forevermore. 
Then  he  spoke  to  the  Great  Man,  and 
commanded  him  to  let  the  water  flow  off 
from  the  plains  which  his  ancestors  had 
inhabited.  The  Great  Man  did  this ; 
He  rent  open  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  water  flowed  away  into  the  Big 
Water. 

WOALOCKIE  AND  YOATOWEE. 

Wodlockie  and  YoAtowee  were  Con- 
cow  Indians,  brother  and  sister,  and 
young  children  when  their  tribe  first  : 
became  acquainted  with  the  Americans. 
One  morning  at  daylight  a  foray  was 
made  on  their  native  village,  their  par¬ 
ents  put  to  flight,  many  were  killed,  and  ! 
these  children  with  others  were  carried  . 
away  into  captivity.  The  boy  had,  in  i 
ten  minutes’  time,  torn  away  a  hole  in  i. 
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the  chaparral,  and  hidden  himself  and 
his  little  sister  therein  so  completely 
that  they  would  not  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  if  their  dog  had  not  followed  and 
revealed  their  hiding-place.  By  some 
good  fortune  they  were  not  separated, 
but  were  carried,  first,  in  a  pair  of  huge 
saddlebags,  made  for  the  purpose,  one 
suspended  on  each  side  of  the  horse, 
with  their  heads  just  peeping  out;  and 
afterward  in  a  wagon,  with  a  number  of 
others,  all  snugly  packed  on  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  deer-skins,  bear-skins, 
and  other  peltries.  In  passing  through 
a  town,  the  wagon  attracted  suspicion, 
and  was  halted  and  slightly  searched 
by  the  officers  of  the  law,  but  nothing 
was  discovered  contraband.  With  the 
strange  instinct  of  their  race,  the  young 
captives  did  not  cry  out,  or  whimper,  or 
move  a  muscle,  but  laid  as  still  as  young 
quails  lie  in  the  chaparral  when  the  hawk 
is  hovering  overhead.  The  wagon  was 
suffered  to  proceed,  but  in  another  town 
it  was  halted  and  searched  again,  more 
thoroughly,  and  the  young  Indians 
brought  to  light.  For  the  vindication 
of  the  excellent  majesty  of  American 
law,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  prosecution  of  the  kidnapper,  and 
he  was  gently  mulcted  in  the  sum  of 
$100,  and  the  good  citizens  of  the  place 
took  away  his  captives  from  him,  and 
they  became  “apprenticed”  unto  them! 
It  chanced  that  our  little  hero  and  hero¬ 
ine  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
great  philanthropist  of  those  regions, 
whose  voice  had  often  been  mightily 
lifted  up  in  denunciation  of  the  infamies 
of  this  “Indian  slave-trade.”  He  kept 
them  some  time,  and.  finally  transferred 
them  to  a  Negro  barber  in  exchange  for 
a  stove,  did  this  philanthropist !  The 
barber  did  not  keep  them  long,  but  sold 
them  for  twenty-five  dollars  apiece,  the 
usual  price  of  an  Indian  boy  in  those 
times.  Thus  they  passed  from  one  to 
another,  until  seven  or  eight  years  had 
elapsed,  and  they  were  grown  nearly  to 


maturity ;  but  they  still  remained  unsep¬ 
arated. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  they  regain¬ 
ed  their  liberty,  and  at  once  they  set  out 
together  to  return  to  their  native  valley. 
It  was  many  days’  journey  for  them,  for 
they  traveled  afoot,  but  at  last  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  sight  of  the  village  wherein  they 
were  born.  By  some  means  the  news 
of  their  escape  and  return  had  preceded 
them,  and  the  parents  now  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  their  long-lost  chil¬ 
dren  were  still  alive. 

The  wanderers  now  approach  the  vil¬ 
lage.  They  enter,  and  are  guided  by 
friends  to  the  paternal  wigwam,  for  there 
are  many  changes  since  they  saw  the 
village  last.  Ascending  the  earthen 
dome,  they  go  down  the  well-worn  lad¬ 
der  in  the  centre,  and  seat  themselves 
without  a  word.  The  father  and  moth¬ 
er  give  one  hasty  glance  at  them,  but  no 
more,  and  not  a  word  is  uttered.  What 
the  exceeding  great  joy  of  their  hearts 
is,  heaven  and  themselves  alone  know ; 
but  from  all  the  spectator  can  read  in 
their  stern,  passionless  faces,  he  would 
not  know  that  they  had  ever  borne  any 
children,  or  mourned  them  for  years  with 
that  great  and  unforgetting  sorrow  that 
savages  sometimes  know.  An  hour 
passes  away,  and  still  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  not  even  a  single  glance  of  rec¬ 
ognition  exchanged.  The  returned  cap¬ 
tives  sit  in  motionless  silence,  while  the 
father  and  mother  move  about  the  lodge 
on  their  various  duties.  An  hour  and  a 
half  is  gone.  The  parents  turn  now 
and  then  a  sudden  and  stolen  look  upon 
their  waiting  children.  Two  hours  or 
more  elapse.  The  glances  become  more 
frequent  and  bolder.  It  is  now  perhaps 
three  hours  since  the  captives  entered, 
and  yet  not  a  whisper.  But  at  last  all 
the  fullness  of  time  of  savage  custom 
and  savage  etiquette  is  rounded  and 
complete.  The  waiting  hearts  of  the 
aged  father  and  mother  are  full  to  burst¬ 
ing.  Their  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 
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They  turn  and  call  their  children  by 
name,  they  rush  to  them,  they  fall  upon 
their  necks,  and  together  they  mingle 
their  tears,  their  strange  outcries  of  joy, 
and  their  sobs. 

To  the  reader  this  may  seem  extrava¬ 
gant  and  impossible,  but,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  minor  particulars,  it  is  a  true 


story,  illustrating  a  social  custom  of  this 
most  singular  race.  In  receiving  a  guest 
the  Concows  frequently  wait  more  than 
three  hours  before  they  address  him. 
The  substance  of  the  above  story  was 
narrated  to  me  by  an  American,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  captives’  re¬ 
turn. 
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WE  were  grouped  around  upon 
the  forecastle,  preparing  to  .take 
things  cosily.  Eight  bells  had  struck, 
our  watch  was  over,  there  was  no  espe¬ 
cial  work  to  be  done,  and  it  seemed  that 
at  last  we  should  be  able  to  smoke  our 
pipes  in  contentment.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  quarter-deck  came  the  or¬ 
der  to  heave-to.  We  started  up,  and,  as 
we  took  our  stations,  gazed  inquiringly 
at  each  other.  To  our  minds  it  was  the 
place  of  all  others  where  we  should  not 
tarry.  At  open  sea,  indeed,  it  might  be 
safely  done ;  but  here,  with  the  land  ly¬ 
ing  low  and  dangerous  only  two  miles 
away,  it  seemed  a  greater  risk  than  any 
present  emergency  would  warrant.  The 
air  was  warm  and  balmy,  for  it  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Antarctic  sum¬ 
mer  ;  but  the  wind  was  light  and  baf¬ 
fling,  the  sails  at  times  scarcely  draw¬ 
ing,  at  other  moments  idly  flapping 
against  the  masts,  and,  with  our  best 
exertions,  we  could  get  out  of  the  brig 
not  more  than  three  or  four  knots.  Be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  smooth 
and  glassy,  were  unknown  currents  that 
might  drift  us  into  destruction  at  any 
hour,  and  far  off  in  the  south  was  a  long 
low  bank  of  dark  clouds  that  might  stand 
for  sudden  squalls  or  for  three  days’ 
gale,  but,  at  the  least,  portended  rough 
weather.  Therefore,  it  was  not  without 
apprehension  that  we  gazed  askant  into 
each  other’s  faces,  wondering  whether 


the  captain  had  gone  suddenly  mad,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  might  be  up  to  some 
trick  of  seamanship  beyond  the  best  of 
us. 

“Gape  Horn  Post-office,  I  reckon,” 
growled  forth  Bill  Gallard,  as  he  wound 
the  line  around  the  belaying-pin,  jerking 
his  head  toward  the  shore.  “Has  been 
and  married  a  young  wife,  has  the  old 
man,  and,  as  is  natural,  I  suppose,  he 
wants  to  send  her  a  billy-doo.” 

“To  be  sure  —  in  course,”  chimed  in 
the  others,  seeming  satisfied  with  the 
explanation.  As  for  myself,  I  was  at 
first  a  little  puzzled  about  the  matter; 
but  in  a  moment  I  recollected  having 
once  been  told  of  the  chained  cask  upon 
the  Patagonian  coast,  in  which  outward- 
bound  vessels  could  deposit  their  letters. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  very  great  chance 
that  the  letters  would  never  reach  their 
destination;  but  it  was  still  a  possibility 
that  homeward-bound  vessels,  running 
near  the  coast,  might  visit  the  cask  and 
carry  away  the  precious  contents,  thus 
at  times  enabling  anxious  wives  and 
mothers  to  hear  news  in  advance  of  the 
more  regular  yet  more  distant  mails 
from  China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
To  vessels  from  California  or  the  South 
American  ports,  this  extemporized  post- 
office  was  of  little  value;  but  for  whalers, 
with  no  especial  ports  marked  out  for 
them  at  which  to  stop,  it  often  proved  of 
very  timely  service. 
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“See  here,”  said  the  second  mate,  ap¬ 
proaching  me  as  soon  as  all  things  were 
made  fast,  and  the  old  brig  was  lying 
with  her  main -topsail  flat  to  the  mast, 
riding  easily  on  the  long  swell,  “get  into 
the  starboard  quarter-boat,  and  be  ready 
to  go  ashore.  And  you,  Bill  Askins,  go 
with  him.” 

Bill  Askins  was  the  oldest  man  on  the 
vessel,  and  bent  and  wrinkled  as  it  would 
seem  only  a  long  course  of  life  before 
the  mast  can  make  a  man.  He  was  a 
silent  sort  of  fellow,  seldom  breaking 
out  into  the  least  appearance  of  socia¬ 
bility,  and  caring  little  for  enjoyment  of 
any  kind,  excepting  his  drink.  This  was 
his  failing,  and  several  times  already  he 
had  been  brought  up  with  a  rope’s-end 
for  drunkenness.  Apart  from  that,  he 
was  a  first-class  seaman,  never  shirking 
duty.  So  that  it  was  with  surprise  I 
saw  him  turn  away,  as  though  he  had 
not  heard  the  order. 

“Do  you  mind,  Bill  Askins?”  said 
the  second  mate,  eyeing  him  sharply, 
and  with  no  good-will.  For  the  two 
were  not  exactly  friends,  and  moreover 
the  second  mate  was  a  rigid  disciplina¬ 
rian,  and  would  not  have  stood  much 
hesitation  from  even  his  twin -brother. 
“Do  you  mind,  there?” 

“  Seeing  that  my  hand  is  sore  for  pull¬ 
ing  a  boat,  Mr.  Skippy,  couldn’t  some 
one  else  go  in  my  place - ?  ” 

Upon  that,  without  waiting  to  hear  the 
end,  Mr.  Skippy  jumped  thrice  straight 
up  and  down  the  deck,  and  opened  up¬ 
on  Bill  Askins  incontinently,  consigning 
him  to  the  lowest  possible  regions  of 
woe;  sending  thither,  also,  to  keep  him 
company,  his  father  and  his  mother,  his 
brothers  and  his  sisters,  and,  incidental¬ 
ly,  all  the  rest  of  his  relations,  with  a 
running  commentary  of  uncomplimenta¬ 
ry  suggestions  about  the  origin,  habits, 
general  career,  and  expectations  of  each; 
and  all  because  Bill  Askins  had  hinted 
that  some  Ibther  person  who  had  not  a 
sore  hand  might  prove  a  good  substitute 
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for  him  at  the  oar.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  be  said,  consequently;  and 
Bill,  with  his  usual  furtive,  hang-dog  ex¬ 
pression,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
glance  of  apprehension  toward  the  shore, 
repaired  with  me  aft,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  quarter-boat. 

Here  the  captain  —  or,  as  we  called 
him,  the  “old  man”  —  handed  me  some 
letters  for  the  post,  and  bade  us  be  speedy, 
as  the  vessel  could  not  wait  long.  He 
was  not  an  old  man,  by  the  way,  being 
scarcely  thirty -five,  and  good-looking 
enough  to  have  a  handsome  wife  at  home, 
anxious  to  hear  from  him  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  His  own  correspondence  was 
doub^ess  the  real  reason  for  delaying 
the  vessel,  though  with  his  letter  were 
those  of  three  cabin  passengers  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  hence  he  could 
easily  make  of  a  desire  to  accommodate 
them  a  pretense  for  serving  himself. 
Taking  these  letters,  I  dropped  into  the 
boat,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  were 
lowered  and  on  our  way  to  the  shore. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter.  Tranquil 
as  seemed  the  sea,  there  was  a  long 
rolling  swell  which  greatly  embarrassed 
our  efforts,  while,  at  first,  we  failed  to 
pull  in  proper  unison.  But  after  awhile, 
by  my  watching  Bill’s  stroke,  we  did 
better ;  and  as  the  afternoon  was  warm 
for  that  latitude,  and  the  situation  a  nov¬ 
el  one,  I  soon  got  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
though  regretting  my  interrupted  smoke 
on  the  forecastle.  It  was  a  queer  thing, 
indeed,  this  slipping  over  the  glassy  roll¬ 
ers  toward  an  unknown  and  rock-bound 
coast,  the  cape  pigeons  circling  round 
our  heads  with  piping  screams  of  dis¬ 
may  at  the  intrusion,  and  here  and  there 
a  great  white  albatross  asleep  with  his 
head  under  his  wing,  so  close  that  we 
could  almost  have  touched  him  with  the 
outstretched  oars. 

Gradually  we  left  the  brig  farther  be¬ 
hind,  and  soon  the  rugged  shore  loomed 
up  close  before  us.  A  flattened  coast, 
running  back  in  an  irregular  series  of 
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undulations,  covered  at  that  time  of  year 
with  long  tough  moss,  and  an  occasion¬ 
al  scraggy  bush  —  not  green,  but  yet,  at 
the  distance  and  in  contrast  with  the 
far-off  background  of  peaked  mountains 
with  their  perpetual  coating  of  glittering 
ice  and  snow,  giving  the  scene  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  freshness.  In  front  the  shore¬ 
line  sloped  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  but  the  outline  was  notched  and 
irregular,  and  bordered  with  a  setting  of 
black,  outlying  rocks,  so  that  even  the 
smooth  sea  was  there  broken  into  foam 
and  swept  alternately  in  and  out  with 
the  noise  of  great  guns. 

All  the  while  Bill  Askins  had  been 
rowing  with  head  bent  down,  morbid 
and  unsocial,  but  muttering  to  himself 
in  a  half- crazy  way  detached  and  frag¬ 
mentary  sentences,  the  purport  of  which 
I  could  not  gather.  Now,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  shore,  he  turned  his  face 
to  mark  our  bearings,  and  scanned  the 
situation  with  a  sort  of  dazed,  half-fright¬ 
ened  expression.  A  stranger  would  have 
said  that  he  had  been  drinking  too  much; 
and,  for  the  moment,  I  was  inclined  to 
the  same  opinion.  But,  after  all,  there 
was  something  different  in  this  from  the 
look  of  a  drunken  man ;  and  I  saw  that 
in  reality  he  had  never  been  more  sober 
in  all  his  life,  and  that  his  manner  was 
rather  owing  to  some  disturbing  mental 
influence. 

“Starboard,  Jerry!”  he  said,  as  he 
threw  back  his  glance  again.  “There 
is  a  little  cove  around  yonder  bend,  into 
which  the  boat  will  just  fit.” 

“Then  you  have  been  here  before, 
Bill?”  I  asked. 

“Did  I  say  so?”  he  retorted.  “May 
not  a  man  guess  that  there  is  a  landing- 
place  not  far  off,  without  having  been 
there  himself?  Well,  yes,  Jerry,”  he 
added,  after  a  moment,  during  which 
the  momentary  heat  with  which  he  had 
spoken  seemed  to  die  away,  or  rather  to 
become  stifled  by  some  strong  inner  ef¬ 
fort,  “  I  was  here,  indeed,  many  a  year 


ago.  For  where  will  not  an  old  sailor, 
at  some  time  or  other,  turn  up  in  thirty 
years?  Well,  well — a  little  to  the  star¬ 
board — and  so  here  we  are !  ” 

Turning  the  projecting  point,  the  small 
cove  opened  upon  us — just  about  large 
enough,  as  Bill  had  suggested,  for  our 
boat  to  fit  closely  in.  Resting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  we  caught  the  next  swell,  and  so, 
with  one  powerful  sweep,  rowed  in  safe¬ 
ly,  jumped  out,  and  hauled  the  boat  up 
in  security  from  tide  or  roller. 

Before  us,  in  plain  sight,  was  the  post- 
office.  An  old  spar  had  been  set  up  be¬ 
tween  two  bowlders,  and  from  it  hung, 
by  a  stout  chain,  the  little  cask.  It  was 
canvas-bound  and  well  pitched  upon  the 
outside,  and  at  the  top  was  a  circle  of 
sheet-iron,  fitting  close  and  working  on  a 
stout  leather  hinge.  The  whole  hung  low 
enough  to  escape,  in  some  measure,  the 
tempest’s  blasts,  yet  sufficiently  raised 
to  avoid  impediment  from  the  winter’s 
snow.  Whoever  had  first  placed  the 
apparatus  in  position  had  arranged  all 
things  with  a  kindly  forethought;  for, 
though  the  cask  had  hung  there  for  so 
many  years  that  the  traditions  of  the 
oldest  seamen  went  not  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  chain  was  already  half  rusted 
away,  the  whole  was  still  firm,  and 
would  probably  do  good  service  for  an¬ 
other  generation.  That  is,  if  any  serv¬ 
ice  continued  to  be  made  of  it  at  all. 
At  present  it  seemed  falling  into  disuse, 
for  there  were  no  letters  in  it.  Possibly 
its  lack  of  service  at  that  moment  was  a 
mere  accident.  It  is  certain  that  we,  at 
least,  broke  the  spell;  and,  as  I  drop¬ 
ped  the  package  of  letters  inside,  and 
saw  them  lie  white  and  glistening  at  the 
bottom,  I  wondered  whether  they  would 
ever  reach  their  destination,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  might  not  be  only  after  years ; 
and  how  that  they  would  then  be  dark 
and  discolored,  and  many  of  the  persons 
for  whom  they  were  destined  be  dead 
and  gone.  In  fact,  I  thought  over  all 
those  commonplaces  that  so  naturally 
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would  arise  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Looking  at  the  many  chances  against 
any  real  benefit  coming  from  this,  was 
it  the  proper  thing  for  the  captain  to  run 
the  risk  of - 

“See  here!  are  you  never  coming?” 
broke  in  Bill  Askins.  “  It’s  roughening 
up  already,  and  if  we  do  not  hurry  we’ll 
hardly  get  back  at  all.” 

I  left  the  post  and  ran  back  to  the 
boat.  Bill  still  stood  there,  having  nev¬ 
er  made  more  than  the  first  step  on 
shore,  or  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the 
distant  vessel.  In  silence  we  pushed 
the  boat  off  and  prepared  to  tumble  in ; 
but  before  we  could  do  so,  it  was  lifted 
upon  a  heavier  roller  than  usual  and 
hurled  back,  throwing  us  both  sprawl¬ 
ing  upon  the  shore.  Raising  ourselves, 
we  gazed  around,  taking  more  minute 
notice  of  the  scene.  In  every  direction 
the  swell  was  increasing,  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  rollers  broken  into  little 
caps.  Even  as  we  gazed,  the  waves  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  ^regularity,  and  the 
whole  scene  became  a  seething,  boiling 
mass.  The  sky,  which  had  been  so 
clear  except  for  the  distant  line  of  cloud, 
was  now  almost  completely  overspread, 
the  cloud  having  worked  up  with  start¬ 
ling  rapidity — not  creeping  up  slowly,  as 
a  storm  will  gather  in  more  temperate 
climates,  but  rushing  forward,  wildly 
and  impetuously,  with  jagged,  rifted 
edges,  momentarily  changing  their  fig¬ 
ure,  as  though  broken  squadrons  of  cav¬ 
alry  were  plunging  across  the  sky.  It 
was  no  settled  storm,  in  fact,  but  a  sud¬ 
den  squall,  which  might  last  an  hour, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  might  lead  to 
prolonged  gales.  It  had  seemed  to  come 
in  an  instant,  without  preparation,  as 
though  it  were  a  train  of  mischief  kin¬ 
dled  by  the  sudden  dropping  of  a  spark. 
At  one  moment  we  saw  the  gentle  roll¬ 
ing  and  unbroken  sea,  and  the  pure, 
clear  sky ;  at  the  next,  only  the  wild 
frolic  of  waves  and  the  fierce  scud  of 
angry  vapor. 


We  gazed  half  petrified  into  each  oth¬ 
er’s  faces.  The  situation  was  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one.  The  sun  was  already  behind 
the  distant  snow-tipped  mountains,  and 
the  darkness  had  commenced  to  fall. 
With  that  troubled  surface  upon  the 
sea,  we  could  not  hope  to  ride  it  in  safe¬ 
ty  were  we  now  to  launch  the  boat  again. 
The  frail  shell  would  not  have  lived  two 
minutes  outside  the  point  of  shelter. 
And  even  had  we  hope  of  navigating  it 
securely,  whither  now  could  we  go  ? 
For,  looking  across  the  gathering  gloom, 
we  saw  that  foresail  and  jib  had  been 
set,  and  that  the  little  brig  was  standing 
out  from  the  land,  with  intent  to  creep 
away  from  the  dangerous  coast  as  speed¬ 
ily  as  possible.  We  remained  on  shore 
deserted. 

“They  will  run  in  again  to-morrow, 
will  they  not,  Bill?”  I  said,  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  re-assure  myself.  My  face  cer¬ 
tainly  expressed  affright.  I  could  feel 
it  imprinted  in  every  feature,  and  my 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  As  for 
Bill,  there  was  now  less  of  apprehension 
than  of  stolid  fortitude  in  his  expression. 
He  seemed  rather  like  one  who,  having 
had  forebodings  of  some  approaching 
fate,  now  knew  that  it  was  close  at  hand, 
to  be  met  as  an  inevitable  thing,  not  to 
be  avoided.  This  was  the  face  of  one 
who  had  nerved  himself  with  despera¬ 
tion  for  a  hopeless  contest. 

“If  it  were  not  for  me,  Jerry,  it  might 
be  they  would  come  back  and  you  would 
be  safe,”  he  said,  at  last.  “But  being 
with  me,  you  see,  why,  of  course,  you 
too  must  suffer.  It  was  meant  from 
the  first,  I  suppose.  From  the  very 
time  of  it,  I  have  never  been  on  any 
ship  that  was  likely  to  touch  here,  and 
I  thought  that  I  never  should.  For 
thirty  years  I  have  been  to  England  and 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  never  to  the 
Cape.  But  this  time,  even  in  New  York, 
I  felt  the  power  behind  driving  me  on, 
and  I  could  not  help  it.  Then  I  thought 
that  perhaps  we  might  go  outside  the 
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islands,  and  so  avoid  it.  And  when  I 
saw  the  same  old  shore  again,  just  as  on 
that  morning,  and  heard  the  order  to 
heave-to,  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  been 
told  that  it  had  all  been  brought  about 
for  me.  And,  of  course,  I  ought  to  be 
the  one  to  suffer.  But  as  for  you,  Jer¬ 
ry,  whatever  had  you  done  ?  ” 

“And  what  is  all  that  you  are  talking 
about,  Bill  Askins?”  I  exclaimed;  “and 
what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?” 

“Nothing — nothing,  Jerry.  It  is  all 
a  dream.  Old  sea-dogs  will  talk,  you 
know.  Come,  let  us  make  ourselves 
comfortable,  since  we  must  remain  here 
all  night,  at  the  least.” 

There  was  no  especial  present  dan¬ 
ger,  indeed.  As  yet,  the  nights  were 
not  so  cold  that  we  could  suffer,  and 
fuel  was  plenty.  There  were  a  few  old 
broken  drift -logs  scattered  along  the 
shore,  and  the  long  gray  moss  was  dry 
and  inflammable.  Soon  we  had  a  bright 
fire,  serving  not  only  for  warmth  but 
cheering  the  gloom  a  little,  and  also  in¬ 
dicating  our  safety  to  our  friends  upon 
the  vessel,  if  not  by  that  time  too  far  off. 
Then,  dragging  the  boat  still  farther  out, 
we  turned  it  over  and  propped  up  one 
gunwale  so  that  we  could  lie  with  our 
heads  beneath  the  shelter,  fully  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  wind.  The  real  misery  of 
our  situation  laid  in  our  apprehension 
about  the  future.  We  were  utterly  pro¬ 
visionless  ;  and,  supposing  that  the  bad 
weather  were  to  culminate  in  a  prolong¬ 
ed  gale  which  would  keep  our  vessel 
away,  not  many  days  would  elapse  be¬ 
fore  we  would  starve  to  death.  Even 
could  the  brig  return  before  the  week 
was  out,  the  captain  might  refuse  to  do 
so,  taking  the  chances  that  we  might 
have  been  already  rescued  by  some  oth¬ 
er  vessel,  or  would  have  wandered  in¬ 
land,  or,  in  fact,  that  something  might 
have  happened  to  render  a  divergence 
from  his  course  unnecessary.  Ship  cap¬ 
tains  not  uncommonly  thus  satisfy  their 
consciences  in  favor  of  continuing  their 
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course,  when  it  is  only  the  matter  of  a 
life  or  two. 

As  for  Askins,  he  seemed  to  have  al¬ 
ready  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
no  rescue  for  us,  and  his  face  still  wore 
its  expression  of  hopeless  stolidity  and 
of  nerving  himself  for  an  unavoidable 
fate.  Propped  against  the  rounding 
sides  of  the  boat,  he  sat  for  awhile  gaz¬ 
ing  silently  before  him.  Then  turning, 
he  drew  a  bottle  from  his  pocket. 

“We  have  this,  though,”  he  said,  with 
the  satisfaction  of  one  who  has  prudent¬ 
ly  made  good  provision  for  the  future. 
“Come,  we  will  enjoy  ourselves  while 
this  lasts,  at  least.” 

Where  he  had  procured  the  liquor  I 
did  not  ask.  It/was  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  he  could  always  succeed  in  smug¬ 
gling  it  on  board  where  others  failed. 
However  this  might  be,  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  a  bad  thing  at  present  to  have  that 
bottle  of  brandy ;  and  at  the  first  sip  it 
seemed  as  though  the  liquor  not  only 
warmed  my  body  but  also  inspired  me 
with  new  courage.  My  only  fear  was 
that  Askins  might  yield  too  completely 
to  the  temptation,  thus  incapacitating 
himself  from  the  operations  necessary 
for  our  relief.  And  this  seemed  about 
to  happen ;  for,  after  allowing  me  a  sip 
or  two,  he  held  the  bottle  firmly,  as 
though  jealous  of  further  partnership  in 
it,  and  took  draught  after  draught.  His 
eye  began  to  glow,  his  whole  manner 
became  reckless,  and  he  soon  had  evi¬ 
dently  reached  the  stage  of  his  drunk¬ 
enness  which  always  preceded  stupid 
imbecility.  I  expected  that  this  would 
follow ;  but  all  at  once  he  seemed  to  fall 
into  troubled  reflection,  during  which 
the  bottle  slipped  from  his  hand,  and, 
to  my  relief,  emptied  itself  upon  the 
sand.  Then  suddenly  he  seized  me  by 
the  arm  and  put  his  face  close  to  mine. 
Somehow  his  excitement  was  now  great¬ 
er  than  usual,  letting  me  feel  his  keen 
old  eyes  blazing  into  mine  like  a  half- 
suppressed  fire.  The  brandy,  the  wild- 
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ness  of  the  scene,  and  his  own  manner 
for  the  moment  appeared  to  foster  deliri¬ 
um  in  myself,  and  the  air  seemed  filled 
with  shadowy  forms.  These  disappear¬ 
ed  almost  as  quickly  as  they  had  gath¬ 
ered,  leaving  only  one  figure  —  clothed 
in  a  sailor’s  dress,  and  standing  against 
the  post  that  supported  the  little  cask. 
The  other  figures  had  been  acknowledg¬ 
ed  deceptions,  but  this  appeared  so  real 
that  I  turned  to  point  it  out  to  Askins. 
At  this,  the  figure  seemed  to  shake  its 
head,  and  almost  immediately  faded  away 
into  thin  air  as  the  others  had  done. 
Then  my  hand,  which  had  been  partial¬ 
ly  raised,  fell,  and  the  vertigo,  if  such  it 
was,  passed  off,  and  I  recovered  myself, 
finding  Askins  still  clutching  at  my  arm. 

“It  was  thirty  years  ago,”  he  com¬ 
menced.  “See  here,  Jerry!  there  was 
a  minister  once  who  told  me  that  when 
one  has  a  secret  in  his  mind  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  it  out.  Is  it  so  ?  ” 

“That  depends  upon  what  the  se¬ 
cret  is,”  I  answered.  “If  it  were  a 
crime - ” 

“Crime  or  no  crime,  what  matters 
it?”  was  the  somewhat  angry  retort. 
“And  since  we  are  never  going  to  get 
away  from  here,  why  should  I  not  out 
with  it  all,  before  we  starve  to  death  ?  ” 

“But,  Bill,”  I  urged,  “don’t  tell  me 
anything  you  would  afterward  wish  you 
had  rather  not.  We  may  get  off,  after 
all.” 

“  Not  we,  Jerry.  Do  you  suppose  the 
old  man  will  come  back  after  two  poor 
forecastle  hands — one  a  boy,  at  that  — 
when  he  can  ship  as  many  as  he  pleases 
at  the  first  port?  Not  he.  But  he  will 
leave  us  here  to  eat  our  own  fingers  off, 
while  he  goes  on  with  his  good  wind. 
So  here’s  for  the  story.  I  suppose  it 
may  ease  me  at  the  end  to  have  told 
it.” 

Forced  into  quiescent  assent,  I  listen¬ 
ed,  while  he,  with  his  grasp  still  upon  my 
arm  and  his  eye  blazing  into  mine,  went 
on : 


“Thirty  years  ago,  Jerry,  I  was  not 
the  battered  old  hulk  I  am  now.  I  was 
a  slim  young  fellow,  good  to  look  at,  they 
said,  and  meant  to  be  captain  of  a  liner 
some  day;  and  might  have  been,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  only  that  the  drink  got  the  con¬ 
trol  over  me,  and  it  came  from  the  one 

thing  that  blasted  all  my - Well,  but 

that,  too,  will  come  in  course. 

“And  naturally,  I  fell  in  love,  and  I 
believed  that  little  Mary  Warren  thought 
well  of  me,  too.  But  I  was  mistaken,  it 
seemed.  I  had  a  shipmate,  and  she  fa¬ 
vored  him.  And  what  could  I  do  when 
I  found  it  out?  There  was  only  one 
thing,  of  course.  I  gave  it  up  and  tried 
to  swallow  down  my  feelings,  and  we 
went  off  to  sea  together  —  did  Hoskins 
and  I — and  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
she  said  she  would  always  be  my  friend ; 
and  I  saw  her  say  good-by  to  him  with 
her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  so  we  sailed 
for  the  South  Seas. 

“If  there  is  a  God  who  rules  the 
world,  Jerry,  there  is  also  a  devil  who 
has  considerable  to  say  in  it.  For  if  not, 
how  did  it  happen  that  on  the  same 
voyage  Hoskins  and  myself  were  sent 
ashore  to  this  point  with  letters,  just  as 
you  and  I  have  been  ?  And  when  I  saw 
him  go  to  the  cask  yonder  with  his  clean, 
white  letter  in  his  hand,  and  I  nothing 
to  send  to  anybody  —  why,  then  the 
temptation  all  at  once  came  over  me.  I 
stole  up  behind  with  a  stick  of  timber, 
just  like  those  with  which  we  have  made 
the  fire,  and - ” 

“Bill  Askins,  don’t  tell  me  another 
word!”  I  here  cried  out,  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  story;  and, 
horror-stricken,  I  tore  myself  away,  and 
escaped  three  or  four  yards  off.  “You 
have  told  me  more  than  enough  already. 
As  sure  as  you  live,  you  will  feel  sorry, 
when  we  get  away,  that  you  have  gone 
even  so  far.” 

“Easy,  easy,  Jerry,”  he  whimpered 
out  in  a  half-maudlin  tone.  “And  why 
shouldn’t  I  go  on  ?  But  you  have  guess- 
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ed  the  rest,  haven’t  you  ?  And  after  all, 
if  you  let  me  go  on,  you  would  see  that 
it  didn’t  do  me  any  good.  For  when  I 
got  home,  and  told  little  Mary  Warren 
the  story  I  had  made  up  about  his  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  from  the  rocks  and  been  swept 
away,  though  she  believed  it  all,  yet 
somehow  she  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  me  than  before,  so  that - ” 

“Not  another  word!  Not  another 
word !  ”  I  screamed  out  again,  holding 
myself  ready  against  an  attack;  for  I 
did  not  know  how  soon  his  mood  might 
change,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  for 
his  interest  now  to  destroy  me,  also,  and 
again  bury  in  oblivion  the  story  which  a 
moment  of  weakness  or  repentance  had 
exhibited.  His  mood  did  indeed  change 
even  at  that  moment,  but  not  as  yet 
enough  to  lead  him  to  attack  me. 

“Why  should  I  not  go  on?”  he  re¬ 
peated,  with  a  defiant  air.  “And  who 
are  you  that  tells  an  old  hand  like  my¬ 
self  we  shall  ever  get  away  from  here  ? 
Don’t  I  know  that  it  is  starvation  for  us 
now,  and  that  the  brig  will  never  come 
back  again  for  us  ?  And  I  tell  you,  Jer¬ 
ry,  that  if  she  does  ever  come  back,  it  will 
be  as  bad  for  you,  for  I  will  twist  your 
neck  •  myself  rather  than  have  you  get 
away  with  that  story.  I  have  come  out 
with  it  all ;  but  do  you  think  I  was  fool 
enough  to  tell  it  to  anyone  who  could 
ever  live  to  bring  it  up  against  me?” 

Again  I  thought  he  must  be  coming 
after  me,  so  defiant  was  his  manner ;  but 
it  appeared  that  in  his  assurance  of  our 
speedy  destruction,  by  abandonment,  he 
deemed  it  useless  to  accelerate  my  fate. 
For  his  outstretched  arms  fell,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  ground  he  began  kicking  the 
empty  bottle  to  and  fro  again  in  a  de¬ 
sultory,  purposeless  manner;  and  so, 
his  fierce  mood  passing  off,  he  sat  down 
against  the  upturned  boat,  and  so  seem¬ 
ed  gradually  to  fall  asleep. 

Maintaining  my  own  guard,  I  stood 
for  a  long  time  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  Then,  as  I  heard  his  deep  breath¬ 


ing,  and  knew  that  at  last  he  was  asleep 
—  since  if  he  were  counterfeiting  slum¬ 
ber,  he  could  not  have  put  on  those  sud¬ 
den  starts  and  meaningless  ejaculations 
which  accompany  uneasy  rest — I  suffer¬ 
ed  my  vigilance  to  relax.  Not  sufficient¬ 
ly,  however,  to  admit  of  approaching  him. 
For  the  whole  world,  it  seemed,  I  could 
not  have  come  near  the  shelter  of  the 
boat  and  laid  down  beside  him.  But  I 
threw  myself  down  where  I  then  stood, 
and  pulling  up  the  long  moss,  made  a 
rough  pillow  for  myself ;  and  so,  still  re¬ 
solving  to  watch  my  companion,  soon 
fell  into  a  doze. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Full  of  the  one 
subject,  my  waking  thoughts  endured  no 
gradual  transition  from  the  confusion  of 
slumber.  At  once  I  felt  full  perception 
of  my  situation,  and  glanced  toward  As- 
kins.  He  was  yet  asleep,  rolled  over 
upon  his  back,  and  muttering  disjointed 
fragments  of  meaningless  ejaculation  in 
the  pauses  of  his  deep,  heavy  breathing. 
So  far,  all  was  well.  Then,  looking 
about  me,  I  saw  with  delight  that  what 
had  threatened  to  ripen  into  a  lasting 
tempest,  had  passed  off  in  a  simple 
squall.  Already  the  wind  was  down  and 
the  sea  had  subsided  into  its  old  un¬ 
ruffled,  gentle  swell.  The  sky  was  clear 
of  clouds,  and  right  before  me,  bright 
and  lustrous,  gleamed  the  Southern 
Cross,  seeming  to  look  down  protect- 
ingly.  Then  came,  at  the  east,  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon  ;  and  as  it  rose  out 
of  the  water,  I  saw  our  vessel  clearly 
defined  against  the  bright  surface — again 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  land,  and  still 
slowly  standing  in.  This  cheering  vis¬ 
ion  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  In  a  few 
seconds,  indeed,  the  moon  had  so  far 
risen  that  the  vessel  was  no  longer  in  its 
line  and  visible  to  me ;  but  those  few 
seconds  had  been  enough.  During  their 
passage,  I  had  recognized  the  battered 
old  hulk  beyond  any  doubt  —  even  the 
queer  clumsy  set  of  the  fore -yard — and 
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saw  that  the  mainsail  was  set  and  draw¬ 
ing.  There  could  be  little  doubt  of  our 
speedy  relief. 

At  any  other  time  I  would  have  awak¬ 
ened  my  companion  to  share  my  hope¬ 
ful  assurances.  Now,  however,  my  sole 
thought  was  to  keep  him  asleep  until  our 
rescue  might  be  accomplished.  Even 
on  board  again,  I  knew  that  I  should 
not  be  entirely  safe.  I  must  even  there 
be  watchful  against  crafty  surprises, 
which,  causing  my  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance,  might  be  attributed  to  accident — 
the  missing  of  a  foot- rope,  or  the  like. 
But  there  was  now  the  present  prospect 
of  succor,  and  I  could  scarcely  be  too 
careful  not  to  awaken  him  who  lay  so 
few  feet  from  me.  Therefore  I  remain¬ 
ed  quiet  and  almost  breathless,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  day,  and  gazing  alternate¬ 
ly  upon  the  Southern  Cross,  now  paling 
under  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
smouldering  fire  near  my  feet.  Gazing 
intently  at  the  latter,  there  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  thought  I  saw  a  single  fig¬ 
ure  standing  at  one  side  in  meditative 
posture  —  apparently  the  same  figure  in 
sailor’s  dress  which  I  had  previously 
seen  beside  the  post.  Again  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  —  not  believing  in  the  reality 
of  the  apparition,  but  attributing  it,  as 
before,  to  my  unwonted  nervousness. 
Hardly  for  an  instant  did  I  connect  it 
with  the  story  that  Askins  had  told  me, 
or,  if  so,  in  some  confused  manner  that 
made  no  real  impression  of  the  super¬ 
natural  upon  me.  Rather  did  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  evidence  of  again  ap¬ 
proaching  dream-land,  and  more  than 
ever  I  determined  to  arouse  myself  from 
that  danger.  But  as  before,  my  tired 
nature  gained  control  over  me ;  and 
while  I  imagined  that  I  was  keeping 
myself  awake,  my  senses  again  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  slept. 

When  for  the  second  time  I  awoke, 
the  full  dawn  of  day  had  commenced. 
The  Southern  Cross  had  entirely  faded 
away,  and  the  moon  was  high  in  the 


heavens  —  not  now  radiant  and  golden- 
hued,  but  with  diminished  orb  and  lack¬ 
lustre  lifelessness.  The  sky  was  cloud¬ 
less,  and  the  distant  snow -peaks  were 
tinged  with  sunlight;  the  brig  was  not 
in  sight.  There  was  a  thin  fog  upon 
the  water,  not  rising  high,  but  still  deep 
enough  to  shut  out  the  vessel,  however 
near  she  might  be.  But  I  heard  not  far 
off  the  gentle,  well-turned  stroke  of  oars, 
and  my  heart  bounded,  for  I  knew  that 
our  friends  were  coming  with  the  other 
quarter-boat  in  search  of  us. 

I  gazed  around  at  Askins,  and  saw 
that  he  also  was  awake.  He  was  sitting 
up,  with  his  head  resting  upon  one  hand, 
and  an  air  of  troubled  thought  upon  his 
face.  Evidently,  he  had  not  yet  caught 
that  regular  beat  of  approaching  oars, 
and  I  devoutly  prayed  that  he  might  not. 
But  he  heard  me  stirring,  and  raised 
his  head  and  gazed  searchingly  into  my 
face. 

“I  was  drunk  last  night,  was  I  not, 
Jerry?” 

“Rather,  Bill,”  I  answered. 

“And  did  I  talk  any  nonsense,  Jerry?” 

“You  did  not  talk  at  all,  Bill.  You 
slept  like  a  top  all  night.” 

Still  the  puzzled  look  of  inquiry,  like 
one  who  has  indistinct  recollections  of 
mischief,  and  is  not  half  satisfied  at 
what  is  being  told  him.  Then  for  the 
first  time  that  beat  of  oars  struck  his 
ears,  and  with  it  the  muffled  sound  of 
outer  conversation.  He  quickened  his 
attention,  and  his  power  of  apprehension 
seemed  to  be  revived.  One  look  at  my¬ 
self,  in  whose  watchful  and  scared  face 
he  seemed  to  read  everything  —  one 
gleam  of  revivified  recollection  —  and 
then  he  arose  and  staggered  toward  me. 
Not  with  a  quick  spring  to  take  me  un¬ 
aware,  but  rather  with  the  deliberate 
pace  of  one  who  prepares  a  sacrifice.  I 
knew  at  once  by  his  steadfast  expres¬ 
sion  what  was  in  his  mind — and  he  read 
as  surely  my  comprehension  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  my  instinct  of  defense.  There 
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was,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  said  by 
either  of  us.  In  mute  determination,  he 
approached  and  I  awaited  him.  Then 
coming  near,  for  the  first  time  he  made 
his  spring  upon  me,  feeling  for  his  knife. 
I  gave  one  loud  cry  for  succor;  and 
with  that,  borne  down  beneath  his 
weight,  we  rolled  over  and  over  in  a 
deathly  grip. 

Round  and  round  in  that  life  and 
death  grapple.  I  was  the  younger  and 
more  active ;  but  on  the  other  hand  my 
opponent  was  tough  as  a  bull — indurated 
for  conflict  by  a  thousand  hardships.  In 
less  time  than  I  now  take  to  tell  it,  he 
had  my  arms  pinioned  to  my  side.  I 
felt  his  knee  upon  my  breast — I  knew 
that  he  was  once  more  searching  for  his 
knife.  I  almost  gave  up  all  hope,  with 
his  fierce  glare  and  heavy  breathing 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  face  —  then, 
suddenly,  I  saw  a  third  person  standing 
a  few  paces  off. 

One  of  our  own  crew,  was  my  first 
impression;  but  when  the  form  turned 
its  head,  I  beheld  one  who  was  not  of 
our  vessel.  A  strange  face  —  youthful, 
well-featured,  though  sad  in  expression, 
and  not  yet  hardened  by  toil  or  vicious 
indulgence.  There  was  a  bloody  bruise 
upon  the  side  of  the  head ;  but  all  else, 
in  person  and  costume,  was  unusually 
neat  and  proper.  At  once  I  felt  it  borne 
in  upon  me  that  this  was  the  face  of  no 
living  man,  and  I  connected  it  with  the 
fleeting  shades  that  had  already  twice 
appeared  to  me.  Those  were  seemingly 
evanescent  and  impalpable,  to  be  sure, 
while  this  one  came  with  all  the  reality 
of  life ;  yet  I  knew  that  it  was  the  same. 
And  then  it  approached,  not  with  mortal 
step,  but  with  a  vague  motion  that  can 
scarcely  be  described.  At  first,  it  stood 
at  the  side  of  the  letter-post ;  and  at  that 
moment  my  opponent  had  his  fingers 
around  the  handle  of  his  knife.  Before 
the  knife  was  half- drawn,  however,  the 
ghostly  appearance  stood  behind  him, 
having  not  so  much  approached  by  reg- 


uiar  gradation,  as  having  merely  disap¬ 
peared  at  the  one  place,  and  re-appeared 
at  the  other.  Then  it  seemed  to  lay  its 
hand  lightly  upon  Askin’s  shoulder.  In 
the  man’s  fierce  assault  upon  me,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  clinch  of 
strong  men  behind  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  grasp;  but  now,  at 
the  very  light  touch  of  this  spectral 
shade  behind  him,  he  turned  and  sprung 
to  his  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  and 
dismay. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute,  but  it  left 
upon  my  brain  a  picture  that  I  can  never 
forget.  In  the  centre,  the  ghostly  shade 
with  the  bloody  wound  upon  the  side  of 
the  head — not  revengeful  in  face,  but 
rather  sombre  and  sad  —  slowly  gliding 
along  by  some  unexplainable  motion  as 
it  faced  the  murderer.  He,  with  unut¬ 
terable  terror  imprinted  upon  his  face, 
slowly  retiring  before  the  pursuer,  one 
hand  over  his  eyes  as  though  he  would 
shut  out  the  dreadful  visitant,  the  other 
arm  thrown  wildly  into  the  air — so  ever 
receding  until  the  limit  of  the  little  rocky 
peninsula  was  reached,  and  then  unre¬ 
sistingly  falling  headlong  into  the  swift 
current  below.  At  the  other  side,  our 
men  clambering  ashore  from  the  quarter- 
boat,  with  loud  and  boisterous  greeting. 
Then  I  fell  back,  and  for  the  time  knew 
nothing  more,  until  awakening,  I*  found 
myself  lying  on  the  moss,  with  three  or 
four  of  the  men  grouped  about  me,  and 
at  a  little  distance  the  second  mate,  j  ump- 
ing  up  and  down  on  the  bare  rock  as 
he  had  jumped  upon  the  brig’s  deck,  and 
swearing  in  a  blue  streak  against  every¬ 
thing — at  the  wind  and  the  tide,  at  the 
sky  and  the  sea,  at  the  men  and  the 
boat,  and  more  particularly  at  the  un¬ 
lucky  chance  that  had  robbed  him  of  a 
first-class  hand. 

“And  all  because  he  couldn’t  keep 
the  bottle  away  from  him  !  ”  stormed 
the  second  mate,  interlarding  his  speech 
with  a  copious  vocabulary  of  oaths.  “In 
course  he  would  some  day  get  the  hor- 
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rors  and  kill  himself,  or  some  one  else ; 
but  why  couldn’t  he  have  waited  until 
he  got  into  port  again  ?  And  he  might 
better  have  killed  you  outright,”  contin¬ 
ued  the  second  mate,  glaring  at  me,  “  and 
so  saved  himself  alive,  than  to  have  giv¬ 
en  it  up  at  the  wrong  time,  and  walked 
overboard  himself!” 

“And  did  —  did  any  of  you  see  any¬ 
thing  else?”  I  said,  accepting  for  the 
truth  what  after  all  was  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  the  scene  that  the  crew 
would  admit.  “Another  person  —  tall 
—  with  blood  on  the  side  of  his  head, 
and - ” 

“Why,  Jerry,”  put  in  Bill  Gallard, 
helping  me  upon  my  feet,  “what  is  the 
matter  with  you?  You  haven’t  been 
taking  too  many  nips  out  of  the  bottle 
yourself,  have  you  ?  ” 

With  that  the  conversation  ceased. 
The  men  set  to  work  launching  our  boat 
again,  and  I  stood  by  to  recover  my  as 
yet  disordered  faculties.  Was  it  all 
true  ?  Was  any  of  it  true  ?  Was  it  not 
all  a  delusion  of  the  senses  ?  There 
were  the  men,  but  Bill  Askins  was  not 
among  them.  There  was  Bill’s  knife, 
however,  lying  at  my  feet,  just  where  he 
had  dropped  it.  There  was  the  empty 
bottle  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  the 
post  with  the  iron-rusted  cask,  dolefully 
creaking  in  the  freshening  breeze.  To 
make  assurance  more  sure,  I  staggered 
to  the  post  and  lifted  up  the  sheet -iron 
cover  of  the  cask.  There  lay  the  snow- 
white  letters  of  the  captain  and  passen¬ 


gers  just  as  I  had  deposited  them  the 
evening  before ;  but  directly  on  top  of 
them  lay  another  letter — black,  mildew¬ 
ed,  and  leather-stained ;  yet  not  so  dis¬ 
colored  that  I  could  not  read  the  ad¬ 
dress,  “Mary  Warren.” 

I  did  not  touch  it.  I  should  not  have 
dared,  if  I  had  wanted  to ;  and  I  softly 
re-closed  the  cask,  and  stole  away  to  the 
boat.  Nor  did  I  ever  learn  the  fate  of 
that  mysterious  letter.  Was  it  merely 
a  ghostly  epistle,  like  its  writer,  only  vis¬ 
ible  to  my  eyes,  and  after  a  moment 
fading  away  forever  ?  Or  was  it  a  real  let¬ 
ter,  detained  in  the  spirit  world  for  thirty 
years,  and  then  brought  back  to  earthly 
reality?  If  the  latter,  did  it  lie  there 
for  years  until  the  storms  of  the  Horn 
had  destroyed  it — or  did  it  really  reach 
its  destination  after  a  while?  And  did 
it  there  find  awaiting  it,  some  lonely  old 
maid,  still  full  of  concealed  sentiment 
for  the  writer — or  some  happy  wife  with 
plenteous  children  and  household  cares, 
and  not  a  memory  left  for  the  long-dead 
lover — or  perchance  only  the  white  tomb 
of  a  broken-hearted  girl,  upon  which 
cold  stone  could  be  laid  those  blackened 
lines  ?  I  do  not  know.  At  that  time,  it 
was  in  my  mind  some  day  to  search  it 
out.  But  a  long  whaling- cruise  made 
me  forgetful  of  many  things  ;  and  when 
I  again  reached  home,  though  I  recol¬ 
lected  the  name,  “Mary  Warren,”  I 
could  no  longer  recall  the  little  village 
where  the  letter  credited  her  with  hav¬ 
ing  lived. 
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THE  particular  revolution  I  refer 
to  happened  several  years  ago, 
and  very  probably  had  no  special  points 
of  difference  from  those  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  since,  or  those  that  had  preceded 
it.  Its  principal  feature,  in  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  that,  in  a  small  way,  I  “had  a 
hand  ”  in  it — like  .Eneas,  in  his  narrative, 
“fiars  fuiP  But  on  second  thought,  I 
believe  I  do  my  revolution  injustice,  and 
that  after  all  it  was  one  of  more  than 
usual  magnitude,  and  not  perhaps  to  be 
thrown  into  the  well-filled  ranks  of  ordi¬ 
nary  revolutions.  I  am  certain  that  it 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  “a  war” 
at  the  time ;  and  that  officers  of  high- 
sounding  titles  and  much  gilt  decora¬ 
tion  figured  in  the  “battles”  of  it.  But 
the  Spanish  American  is  fond  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  if  not 
of  the  hardships  and  danger  of  actual 
service,  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  entirely  the 
one  for  the  other. 

It  was  in  1864  that  an  American  man- 
of-war  steamed  into  the  port  of  La 
Union,  San  Salvador,  and  was  ominous¬ 
ly  greeted  by  a  shot  from  the  fort,  which 
glanced  over  the  water  unpleasantly 
near  its  stern.  The  streets  of  the  little 
town  were  found  lined  with  soldiers; 
many  houses  were  deserted,  many  shops 
closed,  business  generally  suspended ; 
in  short,  it  was  clearly  a  time  of  war  or 
revolution.  The  story,  or  rather  the 
outlines  of  it,  were  soon  told,  and  it 
proved  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
The  President  of  the  little  republic, 
General  Banios,  who  it  was  maintained 
had  done  more  for  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  San  Salvador  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  who  had  built  roads, 
established  order,  and  encouraged  immi¬ 


gration,  had  in  some  way  become  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  sovereign  people,  and  had 
moreover  incurred  the  hostility  of  his 
neighbors,  Honduras  and  Guatemala, 
and  as  a  consequence  had  incurred  the 
inevitable  fate  of  deposition.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  President  Duenez,  had  already 
been  proclaimed,  and  was  fairly  seated 
in  the  presidential  chair.  The  ex-Pres- 
ident’s  followers  had  been  reduced  by 
certain  summary  processes  to  a  mere 
handful,  and  one  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  revolution  having  accom¬ 
plished  its  object,  public  order  would  be 
restored  until  the  next  one  should  come 
in  due  course  of  time.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  was  still  so  strictly 
maintained. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  General  Gonzalez,  an  officer 
whose  external  decorations  in  gold  lace 
were  of  the  most  ornamental  description, 
and,  from  what  we  learned,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  his  service  in  the  field,  at  least 
in  this  particular  revolution.  He  had 
been,  we  were  informed,  an  officer  under 
General  Banios,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  led  his  army  against  the  enemy ;  but 
at  the  first  encounter  had  become  theirs 
without  exchanging  a  shot,  transferring 
himself  and  his  command,  e?i  masse ,  to 
the  hostile  forces.  Appointed  by  his 
new  superiors  to  the  command  of  the 
principal  town  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
only  probable  loop-hole  of  escape  for 
the  now  deserted  and  powerless  chief, 
he  naturally  became  the  most  determin¬ 
ed  of  his  enemies,  and  especially  directed 
his  energies  against  any  attempt  at  flight. 
Every  avenue  to  the  suburbs  was  most 
carefully  guarded  to  prevent  Banios  from 
reaching  and  hiding  himself  in  the  town. 
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The  coast  was  thoroughly  patrolled  by 
his  soldiers,  and  armed  boats  were  row¬ 
ing  backward  and  forward  in  the  harbor 
every  night.  Americans  were  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion,  from  the 
well-known  friendly  relations  between 
Banios  and  the  family  of  the  American 
consul,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which 
the  ex-President  was  held  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans  and  other  foreigners,  as  well.  The 
American  naval  officers  were  greeted  by 
the  rude  soldiery  with  insulting  epithets, 
fortunately  concealed  in  a  foreign  and 
unfamiliar  tongue;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
stone  was  hurled  in  at  the  window  of  a 
house  where  a  number  of  them  were 
calling  and  drinking  chocolate.  These 
discourtesies,  and  the  little  incident  of 
the  shot  fired  at  the  vessel,  were  dis¬ 
claimed  and  duly  apologized  for  by  the 
commanding  general,  who  endeavored 
to  restore  the  entente  cordial  by  a  visit 
in  his  finest  plumage  on  board  the 
American  man-of-war.  But  although 
no  overt  act  was  committed,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  Americans  were  in  much 
disfavor  still.  Traditions  of  Walker  and 
his  Jilibusteros  were  not  so  remote  as 
not  to  extend  in  a  general  way  over  all 
of  the  same  nationality. 

Such  was,  in  outline,  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  La  Union  at  the  time 
of  which  I  write  —  the  objects  of  the 
“war”  accomplished,  but  Banios  still  at 
large,  with  his  head  on,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  a  potential  centre  of  a  counter-revolu¬ 
tion.  Then  a  proclamation  was  issued 
providing  dire  penalties  against  any  one 
who  harbored  or  gave  aid  or  refuge  to 
the  ex-President,  and  offering  a  reward 
of  $ 2,000  for  his  body  dead  or  alive. 
Under  this  stimulus,  active  search  was 
made  for  him,  and  he  was  encountered, 
in  company  with  his  immediate  staff, 
now  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  but  a 
few  miles  from  town.  From  this  en¬ 
counter,  he  escaped  alone,  all  the  others 
being  captured,  brought  to  head -quar¬ 
ters,  and  lodged  in  the  calabozo  of  La 


Union.  The  private  secretary  of  Bani¬ 
os,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  seemed  to  be 
especially  an  object  of  suspicion,  and 
who,  it  was  understood,  had  just  been 
condemned  to  death,  managed,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  break  his  bounds  and 
escape.  This  escape  was  attributed  by 
the  authorities  to  the  active  assistance 
of  Americans,  and  even  to  American 
naval  officers  ;  but  nothing  certain  could 
be  learned  of  it,  until  afterward  the  young 
man  turned  up  on  an  English  vessel, 
and  subsequently  on  an  English  man-of- 
war.  This  suspicion  was  the  cause  of 
increased  jealousy  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  nocturnal  guard  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  American  consul’s  house,  and 
renewed  vigilance  in  the  patrol  boats  in 
the  harbor.  This  showed  the  animus 
against  Americans  to  be  so  well  defined, 
that,  not  unnaturally,  it  produced  some 
reciprocity  of  resentment,  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  not  only  would  they  do 
what  came  in  their  way  to  assist  and 
protect  Banios,  but  that,  in  spite  of  the 
extra  vigilance  and  the  increased  risk, 
he  should  be  rescued  and  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  that,  too,  by  the 
Americans  alone. 

The  problem  of  “  How  to  do  it  ?  ”  was 
not  easily  solved,  however.  He  was  like 
the  conventional  rabbit — we  had  first  to 
catch  him,  and  that  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  do,  partly  owing  to  his  own 
unwillingness  to  come  near  enough  to 
be  caught.  Indeed,  after  preliminaries 
were  settled  upon,  this  difficulty  several 
times  appeared  to  be  insurmountable. 
He  was  to  appear  in  a  certain  place,  but 
he  wasn’t  there.  Three  or  four  times 
he  ventured  almost  within  reach,  but  as 
often  slipped  through  the  fingers  that 
were  reaching  to  save  him.  One  great 
danger  came  from  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  which  was  very  peculiar,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  to  everybody  in  town.  Quite  short ' 
and  thick -set,  with  a  broad  head  and 
face,  he  had  a  peculiarity  of  gait  that  be¬ 
longed  to  no  one  else.  Previous  revo- 
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lutions  had  left  their  marks  upon  him, 
and  a  gun-shot  wound  had  injured  the 
cords  of  one  leg  and  drawn  it  up  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  very  awkward  limp  was 
the  result.  There  was  no  disguising 
it,  and  anybody,  certainly  any  soldier, 
would  recognize  it. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
and  the  risk,  the  Americans  had  been 
roused  by  the  ill-feeling  against  them  to 
a  determination  to  put  the  thing  through, 
and  get  the  man  off,  either  by  strategy 
or  force.  Consultations  were  held  with 
the  officers  of  the  man-of-war,  and  with 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Sut¬ 
lej,  then  flying  the  pennant  of  the  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Pacific  squadron  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  Somewhat  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  the  British  admiral  seemed  to 
understand  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
and  expressed  his  willingness  not  only 
to  give  active  aid  to  the  enterprise,  but 
also,  what  was  much  more  important 
and  valuable,  to  extend  to  the  rescued 
President  the  asylum  of  that  part  of 
English  territory  protected  by  his  flag 
and  governed  by  himself.  This  was  a 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  “What  to 
do  with  him  ?  ”  and  we  had  now  only  to 
consider  how  to  catch  him,  and  how  to 
manage  his  escape  in  a  boat.  Consul¬ 
tation  with  the  interested  party  himself 
was  impossible,  and  any  pre-arranged 
plan  had  to  take  for  granted  the  rather 
uncertain  fact  of  his  actual  presence. 
Meantime,  delay  was  dangerous  in  many 
ways.  Parties  of  soldiers  were  con¬ 
stantly  scouting  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  if  Banios 
were  captured,  his  shrift  would  be  short, 
and  his  trial  would  very  probably  fol¬ 
low  instead  of  preceding  his  sentence. 
Besides  this,  the  force  of  soldiers  in  the 
town  was  being  increased,  and  there 
was  a  consequent  increase  of  the  guards 
along  the  wharves  and  landing-places, 
and  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  patrol  boats — and  moreover,  a  closer 
watch  on  the  movements  of  Americans. 


The  evening  boat  that  took  our  officers 
back  to  their  ship  was,  I  think,  invaria¬ 
bly  intercepted  by  a  patrol  boat,  with 
their  shill  “  Quien  vive ?”  The  answer 
was  always  the  same:  “ Americanos — 
amigos /”  but  it  generally  happened 
that  the  patrol  boat,  during  this  short 
dialogue,  came  near  enough  to  notice 
how  many  men  the  boat  contained,  and 
whether  everything  was  as  it  appeared. 
It  was  evident  from  this  that  the  escape 
of  the  ex-President  would  not  be  effect¬ 
ed  without  some  risk. 

One  of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause 
of  Banios,  and  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  and  judicious  ones,  was  his  wife. 
The  Senora  Banios  was  a  lady  no  long¬ 
er  young,  but  extremely  attractive,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  To  a  face 
full  of  expression  and  animation,  she 
united  an  irresistible  charm  of  manner. 
She  had  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  in 
education,  but  never  had  lost  that  spon¬ 
taneous  grace  of  speech  and  action  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  Spanish-American 
ladies.  She  was  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  La  Union,  and,  although 
she  could  not  venture  to  enter  the  town 
itself,  yet  she  was  frequently  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  as  a  passenger  on  board  the  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company. 
In  fact,  she  lived  on  board  these  steam¬ 
ers,  in  constant  hope  of  aiding  in  some 
way  the  escape  of  her  unfortunate  hus¬ 
band.  She  appealed  earnestly  to  all  the 
Americans  whom  she  met  to  save  him, 
and  was  firm  in  the  faith  that  they  would 
do  it.  She  was  full  of  expedients,  and 
suggested  several  plans  for  his  capture 
and  a  subsequent  flight.  One  of  them, 
I  remember,  was,  that  a  party  of  six  or 
eight  Americans  should  go  out  of  town 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
should  find  Banios,  disguise  him  in  a 
naval  uniform,  provide  him  with  gun 
and  game-bag,  and  let  him  join  the  re¬ 
turn  party,  as  if  he  had  been  an  integral 
of  it  since  it  set  out.  She  was  ready  to 
provide  guns  and  shooting  accoutre- 
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meats  for  all  who  would  go.  This  plan 
of  hers  was  seriously  discussed,  but  was 
abandoned  as  impracticable,  for  several 
reasons,  such  as  the  improbability  of 
finding  Banios,  and  the  still  greater  im¬ 
probability  of  limping  him  into  the  town 
without  discovery,  in  the  day-time.  Dis¬ 
covery,  unless  at  the  last  moment,  meant 
serious  work,  and  against  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  odds.  But  we  tried  to  assure  her 
that  we  meant  to  save  his  life,  and  should 
certainly  find  the  way  to  do  it;  and  with 
this  assurance  she  was  obliged  to  remain 
contented,  as  she  sailed  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor  again. 

Indeed,  such  plans  had  been  made  as 
needed  only  the  presence  of  Banios  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  and  to  supply 
that  want  we  trusted  to  him.  At  last, 
his  time  came.  He  reached  the  town 
early  in  the  morning,  fatigued,  hungry, 
foot-sore,  and  terrified,  and  found  refuge 
in  a  friendly  dwelling,  where  he  received 
food  and  shelter.  Although  every  hour 
was  a  terrible  suspense  to  him,  yet  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  until  nightfall.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  Americans  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  his  fate  began  to  move, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  no  suspicions 
were  excited  in  any  quarter.  Such  of 
the  American  naval  officers  as  were  will¬ 
ing  to  join  in  the  enterprise  were  con¬ 
sulted  quietly  as  they  came  on  shore, 
and  invited  to  a  ball  that  evening  at  the 
house  of  a  hospitable  Italian  gentleman. 
The  ball  was  somewhat  sudden,  but  the 
idea  had  been  previously  proposed,  al¬ 
though  no  evening  had  been  fixed  for  it, 
and  its  action  was  precipitated  at  our 
request  to  that  evening.  The  house 
stood  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  some 
distance  south  of  the  quay,  and  boats 
frequently  landed  there  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  English  and  American 
naval  officers  were  invited  and  promis¬ 
ed  to  attend,  and  very  naturally  all  land¬ 
ed  at  the  point  near  the  house.  The 
ball,  or  party  it  should  be  called  (in 
Spanish  it  was  a  “ tertulia”),  began, 


the  daughters  of  the  host  received  us 
cordially,  and  the  house  was  soon  filled 
with  a  gay  throng  of  the  jeunesse  dori. 
As  dancing  became  general,  and  the 
scene  became  animated,  several  Ameri¬ 
cans —  six  or  eight  in  all  —  and  myself 
among  them,  dropped  quietly  and  grad¬ 
ually  out  of  the  ranks,  slipped  up  some 
by-streets,  discovered  the  hiding-place 
of  Banios — whom  they  found  dressed  in 
the  disguise  of  an  old  uniform,  ready  and 
eager  to  escape,  but  trembling  with  fear 
he  could  not  conceal — seized  him  some¬ 
what  roughly  and  hurried  him  into  the 
street.  But  as  we  drew  near  the  point, 
any  such  hurry  was  suspicious,  and, 
whispering  a  counsel  in  the  President’s 
ear  to  pretend  to  be  drunk  (a  happy  in¬ 
spiration  to  cover  his  unfortunate  lame¬ 
ness),  we  formed  as  solid  a  phalanx 
about  him  as  our  numbers  would  admit, 
struck  up  “John  Brown’s  body”  some¬ 
what  ostentatiously,  and  assumed  the 
appearance  of  gay  “revelers  by  night.” 
The  President’s  role  of  intoxication  was 
carried  out  only  too  faithfully.  His 
lameness,  his  near-sightedness,  and  his 
fear  combined  to  make  him  actually 
more  unsteady  on  his  pins  than  many  a 
man  really  deep  in  his  cups.  We  were 
close  to  the  point,  where  we  knew  we 
should  find  either  an  American  boat  or 
a  cutter  from  the  English  frigate  Sutlej , 
or  perhaps  both,  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  captive.  No  guard  had  yet  crossed 
our  path.  But  as  we  approached  the 
scene  of  the  evening’s  festivities,  we 
met,  of  course,  the  crowd  of  curious 
idle  lookers-on,  who  were  lounging 
about,  and  the  President’s  tremor  be¬ 
came  so  decided  and  his  feet  so  uncer¬ 
tain,  that  he  suddenly  appeared  almost 
a  dead  weight  on  our  hands.  Just  at 
the  point,  close  to  the  boats,  stood  a 
guard,  musket  in  hand.  Fortunately  for 
us,  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation  or 
deliberation.  We  kept  on  without  a 
pause ;  the  boats  were  close  by  us,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  of  our  number  push- 
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ed  the  soldier  aside  roughly,  with  an 
equally  rough  salutation  of  “  Get  out  of 
the  way,  there!”  A  suspicion  must 
have  flashed  on  his  mind,  for  he  was  off 
with  a  bound,  but  in  the  same  moment 
we  had  pushed  Banios,  half  senseless, 
into  the  English  boat,  which  lay  close 
to  the  point  with  an  armed  crew,  gave 
it  a  vigorous  shove,  and  he  was  off! 
One  or  two  of  our  party  had  jumped  in¬ 
to  the  boat  also,  and  witnessed  the  final 
rescue  of  the  pursued  chieftain,  and  his 
assured  safety  on  board  the  Sutlej.  The 
others  hastened  back  to  the  party,  made 
some  trifling  excuse  for  their  temporary 
absence,  and  “all  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
iage  bell”  again. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  sus¬ 
picions  were  strongly  aroused.  The 
tramp  of  soldiers  was  heard  through  the 
streets,  and  the  plash  of  oars  over  the 
water.  We  found  the  house  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  and  ex¬ 
tra  sentinels  were  on  watch  near  the 
boats.  However,  the  bird  had  flown, 
and  we  continued  our  festivities  undis¬ 
turbed  by  any  undue  regard  to  these 
military  precautions.  When  the  time 
of  departure  arrived,  we  sauntered  down, 
and  walked  leisurely  off  to  our  several 
destinations,  with  a  quiet  unconcern  for 
the  guards  that  we  encountered  at  every 
ten  paces.  As  the  boats  pulled  off  to 
the  ships,  four  or  five  patrol  boats  slip¬ 
ped  out  and  gave  the  quick  hail,  “ Quien 
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vive  ?  ”  “  A  mericanos — amigos  /  ”  was 
the  reply,  as  usual.  “Alto!”  and  two 
patrol  boats  came  alongside  and  exam¬ 
ined  every  man  closely.  The  boat  then 
went  quietly  on  to  the  steamer.  A  few 
minutes  later,  and  again  “Quien  vive?” 
rang  out  clear  and  shrill.  No  answer. 
“Quien  vive?”  quicker  and  shriller 
than  before — “Alto!”  We  could  hear 
the  gruff  reply,  although  without  any 
cessation  of  the  oars:  “Englishmen! 
Get  out  of  the  way,  or  we’ll  run  you 
down ! ” 

The  Sutlej  sailed  the  next  day  for 
Panama,  and,  as  we  subsequently  learn¬ 
ed,  picked  up  on  its  way  down  the  Se- 
fiora  Banios  and  the  ex- President’s 
Spanish  secretary.  They  were  all  safe¬ 
ly  landed  at  Panama,  and  shortly  after 
sailed  for  New  York. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Banios  is 
told  in  a  few  words.  He  made  himself 
“a  cause”  in  New  York,  and  enlisted 
both  sympathy  and  money  there.  Of 
course,  he  published  a  “manifesto,”  and 
he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  it,  with  a  private  letter  full  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  that 
had  been  rendered  him  by  his  American 
friends.  As  I  say,  New  York  furnished 
him  with  money  and  sympathy,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  former  he  organized  an 
expedition  to  “get  his  own  again;”  but 
was  unfortunate,  was  captured  at  last, 
and  was  shot. 
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THE  two  most  important  events  of 
the  year  1801  were  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  London,  followed  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  and  the  Concordat.  This  peace 
seemed  to  guarantee  to  France  the  most 
substantial  advantages.  She  had  gained 
large  accessions  of  territory.  She  had 
acquired  such  paramount  influence  in 
the  councils  of  several  states  that  they 
were  virtually  her  vassals.  She  had 
actually  modeled  one  republic  out  of  the 
most  defective  materials,  and  this  tot¬ 
tering  structure  was  propped  up  by  the 
bayonets  of  her  Italian  army.  She  had 
filled  Europe  with  her  renown.  No  less 
than  four  great  soldiers  had  commanded 
her  armies,  the  greatest  of  whom  pre¬ 
sided  over  her  destinies.  Nothing  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wanting,  even  to  a  nation 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  insatiable  in 
its  thirst  for  glory  and  power.  She 
might  recall  the  golden  days  of  the 
Grand  Monarch’s  reign,  before  age  and 
sorrow  had  broken  his  haughty  spirit,  or 
bigotry  had  hardened  his  naturally  good 
heart;  when  Condd,  Turenne,  or  Lux¬ 
embourg  led  his  armies ;  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  desperately  striv¬ 
ing  to  arouse  Europe  to  resist  his  pow¬ 
er;  when  Holland,  with  the  heroism 
which  could  choose  desolation  rather 
than  subjugation,  opened  her  dykes  and 
opposed  the  sea  to  the  victorious  in¬ 
vader.  These  memories  had  doubtless 
been  glorious  to  a  people  who  con¬ 
trasted  them  with  the  rule  of  the  profli¬ 
gate  regent  and  the  swindler  Law,  or 
with  the  disasters  and  humiliations  of 
that  wretched  period  when  all  the  ills  of 
dying  states  seemed  to  have  seized  upon 
France;  when  Soubise  was  routed  at 
Rosbach,  and  Montcalm  beaten  at  Que- 
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bee;  when  Dupleix,  having  wasted  his 
enormous  fortune  and  lost  the  empire 
of  the  East,  returned  to  die  of  chagrin 
and  neglect,  and  the  brave  Lally  was 
dragged  to  death  with  a  gag  in  his 
mouth;  when  the  corruption  of  the 
church  had  made  the  villa  at  Ferney  the 
Mecca  of  the  philosopher  and  scholar; 
when  a  vizier  and  a  harlot  alternately 
ruled  the  state.  They  seemed  dim  and 
faded  to  the  generation  of  Hoche,  and 
Moreau,  and  Kldber,  and  Bonaparte, 
nor  could  this  generation  discern  a  Eu¬ 
gene  or  Marlborough  in  the  future. 

The  truth  was,  that  this  peace  was 
only  a  truce,  which  settled  nothing  defi¬ 
nitely  ;  which,  instead  of  removing  caus¬ 
es  of  mutual  discontent  and  irritation, 
agreed  to  ignore  them;  which  in  fact 
could  only  have  been  concluded  by  thus 
avoiding  vexed  questions,  and  was  sim¬ 
ply  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  two 
great  nations  heartily  tired  of  killing  one 
another.  Moreover,  as  Lanfrey  points 
out,  what  advantages  there  were  in  this 
shifty  diplomacy  laid  chiefly  with  En¬ 
gland.  France  had  seized  upon  much 
territory  on  the  continent,  and  coveted 
more.  England  had  wrested  from  her 
nearly  all  her  colonies  and  those  of  her 
allies.  England,  knowing  that  she  could 
maintain  her  own  conquests,  and  believ¬ 
ing  France  must  relinquish  hers,  might 
well  afford  to  appear  indifferent  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  recent  acquisitions,  and  blind  to  her 
pretensions,  while  she  proposed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  Uti  possidetis .”  The  author 
shows  how  unscrupulous  Bonaparte  had 
been  in  the  means  by  which  he  sought 
to  secure  a  position  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions  from  which  he  could  remodel  the 
map  of  Europe  in  conformity  with  his 
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own  plans.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
his  great  obstacle  lay  in  the  isolation  of 
England,  which  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  inflict  upon  her  injuries  commensurate 
with  his  hatred,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  bargaining  where  he  wished 
to  dictate.  It  was  doubtless  during 
these  negotiations,  enraged  at  her  se¬ 
cure  position  and  at  the  coolness  with 
which  she  met  his  threats,  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  throwing  a  great  army 
across  the  Channel,  and  grappling  for 
life  with  that  stubborn  power.  “The 
almost  openly  avowed  plan  of  the  First 
Consul  was,  if  circumstances  permitted, 
to  barter  away  Portugal  to  England  in 
much  the  same  way  that  he  had  bartered 
away  Tuscany  to  Spain,  and  Venice  to 
Austria.  He  had  reached  a  pitch  of 
cynicism  in  this  respect  which  had  never 
been  carried  so  far  under  the  most  des¬ 
potic  monarchies,  and  which  appears 
incredible  when  we  think  of  the  short 
space  of  time  which  separated  the  con¬ 
sulate  from  the  French  Revolution. 
With  regard  to  Tuscany,  he  was  not 
satisfied,  as  is  generally  stated,  with 
erecting  a  throne,  without  asking  her 
consent,  in  favor  of  a  young  man  whose 
capacity  he  ridiculed ;  he  had  ceded  it 
to  Spain  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  do¬ 
main — that  is  to  say,  in  full  ownership. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  bar¬ 
gain,  he  went  still  farther.  ‘You  will 
authorize  Lucien,’  he  wrote  to  Talley¬ 
rand,  on  March  2d,  1801,  ‘to  offer  the 
State  of  Lucca  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
independently  of  Tuscany,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  Spaniards  give  us 
three  of  the  frigates  which  are  at  Barce¬ 
lona  or  Carthagena,  and  six  of  the  ships 
of  war  which  are  at  Havana,  well  equip¬ 
ped.’  To  surrender  Tuscany,  over  which 
we  had  not  even  the  right  of  conquest, 
in  exchange  for  Louisiana,  was  a  novel 
enough  transaction  on  the  part  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that;  called  itself  republican ; 
but  to  sell  an  independent  state  for  six 
ships  and  three  frigates  —  this  was  a 
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proceeding  which  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.” 

The  relations  of  Bonaparte  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  bring  about  the  formal  re¬ 
newal  of  the  alliance  between  church 
and  state  known  as  the  Concordat,  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  have  called  out  some  singular  opin¬ 
ions.  The  impression  that  one  gathers 
from  the  most  widely  read  of  American 
authors  is,  that  the  scenes  among  which 
Bonaparte’s  youth  was  passed,  the  bloody 
and  atheistic  saturnalia  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  might  have  temporarily  effaced  the 
lessons  which  he  learned  at  his  mother’s 
knee,  and  warped  a  nature  in  which  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  and  veneration  were  im¬ 
planted  ;  but  that  his  mind  soon  recov¬ 
ered  its  naturally  healthy  tone,  and  that 
he  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
confess  his  faith.  Thibaudeau  quotes 
with  approval  Bonaparte’s  own  expres¬ 
sion  that  “his  nerves  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  existence  of  God,”  and  M. 
Thiers  says  that  “Bonaparte  was  in¬ 
clined  to  religious  ideas  by  his  moral 
consitution.”  We  confess  that,  before 
we  had  given  the  subject  special  exam¬ 
ination,  these  ideas  had  always  seemed 
rather  puerile.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  value  of  religion  as  an 
auxiliary  to  government  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  Bonaparte.  Even  Robes¬ 
pierre  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  an  atheistic  nation.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  of  something  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  appeal  to,  the  government 
which  had  formally  legislated  God  and 
immortality  out  of  existence,  encouraged 
the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
and  tolerated  the  fooleries  of  the  theo- 
philanthropists.  The  materialistic  spec¬ 
ulations  of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert  had 
not  penetrated  below  the  educated,  and 
were  held  by  them  with  the  looseness  of 
a  class  that  had  lost  steady  faith  even  in 
unbelief.  In  spite  of  the  unquestioned 
tendency  of  modern  thought,  it  can  not 
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be  said  that  the  world  is  even  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  abandonment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  future  responsibility.  Only  a 
high  state  of  civilization  and  of  moral 
education  can  ever  render  it  safe  to  su¬ 
persede  the  present  incentives.  It  can 
not  be  gainsaid  that  at  that  period  it 
was  a  most  dangerous  experiment  when 
Chaumette  placed  over  the  gate  of  the 
cemeteries  the  inscription,  “Death  is  an 
eternal  sleep,”  and  it  became  the  recog¬ 
nized  creed  of  the  French  nation. 

The  views  of  Lanfrey  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  such  as  might  be  predicated 
from  his  stand -point  and  habits  of 
thought.  They  are  urged  with  unusual 
logical  force,  and  are  fortified  by  the 
most  striking  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  author  considers  the  Concordat,  not 
as  a  treaty  of  peace  between  powers  that 
had  been  long  at  war,  but  as  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  strict  alliance  for  their  mutual 
benefit ;  that  Bonaparte  had  always  look¬ 
ed  upon  religion  as  a  power  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  and  one  that,  used 
at  the  right  moment,  might  materially 
aid  in  the  work  of  either  removal  or  con¬ 
struction.  Regarded  in  this  light,  his 
apparent  vagaries  acquire  consistency. 
His  policy  would  naturally  be  judged  by 
its  results,  and  would  change  as  his  in¬ 
terests  required.  In  Italy,  he  practiced 
a  course  of  flattery  and  cajolery  toward 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  Not  knowing 
at  what  moment  he  might  find  them  use¬ 
ful  allies,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  keep 
the  road  to  a  reconciliation  open.  The 
author  gives  some  characteristic  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  letters  and  remarks  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  at  this  period  to  his  familiars. 
He  seemed  to  find  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  private  in  the  coarsest  ridicule, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  public 
assurances  of  regard  and  deference  he 
was  lavishing;  like  an  actor,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  curtain  falls,  exchanging  vul¬ 
gar  jokes  with  the  scene -shifters,  while 
the  sound  of  his  stilted  utterances 
still  lingers  in  the  ears  of  his  audience. 
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‘'With  his  familiars,  he  whom  he  styled 
the  ‘very  Holy  Father,’  was  only ‘the  old 
fox,’  and  the  venerable  prelates  were 
unceremoniously  spoken  of  as  the  ‘black 
coats,’  or  ‘imbecile  dotards.’”  Lanfrey 
then  goes  on  to  show  how  quickly  Bo¬ 
naparte  abandoned  his  clerical  friends, 
when  he  found  upon  his  return  to  France 
that  the  philosophical  spirit  was  still  so 
strong.  “  On  one  particular  occasion,  in 
presence  of  the  Directory  and  all  the 
assembled  bodies  of  state,  he  was  heard 
to  rank  religion  with  royalism  and  feud¬ 
ality,  as  among  the  prejudices  that  the 
French  people  had  to  conquer.”  We 
have  in  a  previous  article  spoken  of  his 
policy  in  Egypt  toward  the  religion  of 
the  country.  Not  satisfied  with  tolerat¬ 
ing  and  protecting  it,  he  pretended  to 
adopt  it,  and  actually  called  upon  Mus¬ 
sulmans  to  hail  him  as  the  one  who  had 
destroyed  the  Pope  and  overthrown  the 
Cross.  The  conclusion  that  Lanfrey 
draws  from  these  facts  is  the  natural 
one,  that  such  a  man  would  become  a 
Catholic  again  whenever  it  was  his  inter¬ 
est  to  appear  one.  He  treats  with  grave 
irony  the  arguments  of  writers  who  have 
seriously  discussed  the  part  that  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment  played  in  Bonaparte’s 
course  in  regard  to  the  Concordat.  He 
goes  farther  than  this;  he  seriously 
questions  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
religious  movement  which  Bonaparte 
directed  and  utilized,  and  argues  forci¬ 
bly  that  in  its  inception  at  least,  during 
the  Directory,  it  was  merely  the  voice 
of  humanity  raised  against  the  bloody 
persecution  of  which  the  church  had 
been  the  victim.  He  contrasts  the  re¬ 
ligious  dilettanteism  of  Chateaubriand 
with  the  terrible  earnestness  of  the  old 
defenders  of  the  faith,  and  accounts  for 
the  substitution  of  sentiment  for  austere 
inspiration  by  the  crushing  blows  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  had  deprived 
the  church  of  the  old  weapons. 

In  his  description  of  the  famous  Code, 
the  author  displays  always  a  compre- 
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hensive  grasp  of  the  principles  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  sometimes  a  legal  acu¬ 
men  that  we  would  hardly  look  for  in  a 
non-professional  writer;  but  the  tone  of 
the  discussion  is  intensely  acrimonious 
toward  the  First  Consul,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  refuses  to  him  any  portion 
of  the  credit  that  has  been  almost  unan¬ 
imously  accorded  to  this  great  work, 
strikes  us  as  not  only  harsh  but  illogical. 
The  great  merit  of  Lanfrey’s  work  is, 
that  he  usually  subjects  the  actions  of 
Bonaparte  to  a  uniform  and  rational 
treatment.  He  refuses  to  accept  the 
plea  set  up  in  bar  of  trial,  by  the  servile 
school,  that  he  was  not  altogether  ame¬ 
nable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  and 
morality.  He  subjects  ex  parte  testi¬ 
mony  to  a  searching  examination,  and 
renders  his  verdict  according  to  the 
generally  recognized  principles  of  ethics. 
To  be  consistent,  he  should  not  refuse 
the  credit  which  always  attaches  to  a 
ruler  under  whose  administration  some 
great  work  is  perfected.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects,  in  a  man  so  situated,  technical 
accuracy  in  any  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  the  study  of  a  life-time.  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  a  ruler  has  attempt¬ 
ed  personally  to  administer  some  de¬ 
partment  of  his  government,  the  work 
has  either  been  ill  done,  or,  if  done  well, 
at  the  expense  of  those  higher  duties 
which  can  not  be  delegated.  Now,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  Bonaparte  favored 
and  urged  on  the  work  commenced  un¬ 
der  the  Constituent  Assembly,  partially 
completed  by  the  Convention,  and  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed  by  the  Directory,  that 
he  gave  to  it  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
thought,  and  that  many  of  its  provisions 
bear  marks  of  his  wise  intervention  and 
extraordinary  executive  talents,  is  it  fair 
to  say  that  he  added  to  it  nothing  but 
his  name  ?  Lanfrey  expressly  admits 
these  facts.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  denying  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  or  as  impugning  the  accuracy 
of  his  narrative,  but  simply  as  entering 
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a  protest  against  his  tone  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn. 

He  is  much  more  successful  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that,  in  many  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  legislation  in  which  Bonaparte’s 
intervention  can  be  most  distinctly  tra¬ 
ced,  his  views  were  inspired  by  personal 
motives  or  political  considerations  that 
should  not  influence  the  legislator.  The 
most  striking  instances  of  this  are  the 
articles  in  reference  to  divorce  and  the 
adoption  of  children.  From  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  marriages,  it  is  evident  that 
he  often  contemplated  the  divorce  of 
Josephine.  If  additional  proof  is  asked, 
it  will  be  found  in  his  refusal  to  grant  to 
her  prayers  and  tears  the  sanction  of  a 
religious  rite  which  he  permitted  to  oth¬ 
er  members  of  the  family.  Sometimes 
he  thought  of  adopting  a  son.  Hence 
his  desire  to  invest  the  act  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  dignity  and  solemnity,  by  making 
it  the  subject  of  legislation.  The  best 
thing  in  the  whole  chapter  is  the  defense 
of  the  Tribunes,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
cowardly  trick  recommended  by  Cam- 
bacdr&s — called  a  statesman  because  he 
preferred  corruption  to  violence  —  by 
which  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  was 
used  to  destroy  the  only  safeguard  the 
Constitution  had  created,  and  this  ill- 
used  body  was  purged  of  the  last  symp¬ 
toms  of  independence.  He  reminds  his 
reader  of  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignored  by  M.  Thiers,  that  the 
Tribunes  had  no  power  of  amending  or 
altering,  but  only  of  opposing.  So  that 
if  they  found  anything  faulty,  according 
to  their  judgment,  in  the  arrangement, 
wording,  or  subject-matter  of  any  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  Code,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  oppose  it,  or  to  pass  it 
with  all  its  defects.  Trivial  some  of  their 
'objections  may  seem,  factious  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that,  placed  in  this  false  posi¬ 
tion,  they  should  have  been  sometimes 
constrained  by  over -caution  to  oppose 
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provisions  in  the  main  wise  and  even 
necessary.  In  all  ages,  the  spirit  which 
prompts  deliberative  bodies  to  scrutinize 
with  jealous  care  the  work  of  framing 
laws  under  which  they  are  to  live,  has 
not  usually  been  found  in  the  factious 
demagogue. 

The  author  sees  in  the  principal  events 
that  had  taken  place  from  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat, 
a  sequence  too  regular  to  be  the  work  of 
chance,  leading  to  a  foreseen  and  inevi¬ 
table  result.  At  every  step  can  be  felt 
the  influence  of  a  mind  never  surpassed 
in  the  intensity  with  which  a  resolve  was 
formed,  and  in  the  resistless  and  relent¬ 
less  energy  with  which  it  was  pursued. 
The  final  object,  of  course,  was  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  sole  power  for  life.  “  It  was 
in  view  of  his  favorite  plan  that  he  had 
concluded  the  Concordat,  a  sure  means 
of  enrolling  the  restless  army  of  priests  ; 
that  he  had  recalled  and  flattered  the 
emigrants,  the  natural  propagators  of 
monarchial  customs  and  ideas ;  that  he 
had  exhibited  to  France  a  king  of  his 
own  making  in  the  King  of  Etruria; 
that  he  had  placed  the  authority  of  Sen- 
atus  Consulta  above  that  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  that  he  had  challenged  at  Lyons 
the  servile  ovations  of  the  Italians ;  that 
at  Paris  he  had  driven  from  the  Tribu¬ 
nate  and  from  the  Legislative  Body  all 
the  men  who  would  have  made  the  coun¬ 
try  hear  the  accent  of  free  voices.  Those 
who  do  not  see  in  the  chain  and  links 
of  these  acts  the  striking  justification  of 
the  opposition  that  tried  to  stop  their 
fatal  development,  are  not  worthy  to 
hold  the  pen  of  the  historian.” 

The  object  of  the  publication  of  the 
“  Par  allele  entre  Cromwell ,  Char,  et  Bo¬ 
naparte ,”  soon  after  the-i8th  Brumaire, 
had  evidently  been  to  feel  the  public 
pulse.  The  coolness  with  which  it  was 
received  convinced  Bonaparte  that  it 
was  premature,  and  he  hastened  to  dis¬ 
avow  and  abuse  the  publication  he  had 
inspired.  The  almost  delirious  joy  which 


the  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  excited  in  the 
French  nation  seemed  to  afford  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment 
again.  We  have  a  clever  and  amusing 
picture  of  the  hitch  in  the  programme, 
and  of  the  perplexity  of  poor  Cambacd- 
r£s,  who  was  to  play  Buckingham  to  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  Richard.  The  latter,  provoked 
that  his  wishes  had  not  been  divined, 
wrapped  himself  in  a  cloak  of  impene¬ 
trable  reserve.  Hence  his  satellites 
could  only  guess  his  wishes,  and  they 
committed  the  awkward  blunder  of  un¬ 
derestimating  the  extent  of  his  ambition. 
Nothing  can  be  more  farcical  than  the 
spectacle  presented.  The  first  act  dis¬ 
closes  the  deputation  from  the  Tribu¬ 
nate,  in  total  unconsciousness  of  the 
plot,  waiting  upon  the  First  Consul  and 
requesting  him  to  accept  some  token  of 
the  national  gratitude  ;  the  First  Consul 
assuring  them  that  he  desired  no  other 
glory  than  that  of  having  accomplished 
his  task,  no  other  recompense  than  the 
affection  of  his  fellow -citizens.  The 
second  act  shows  the  Senate,  urged  on 
by  those  in  the  plot,  wavering  between 
their  extraordinary  complaisance  and 
their  apprehension  of  the  power  which 
threatened  to  devour  everything,  and 
finally  offering  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
the  Consulate  for  ten  years  from  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  existing  term.  Third 
act :  the  rage  of  Napoleon,  caught  in  the 
trap  of  his  own  self-negation,  his  violent 
denunciation  of  the  usurpation  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Senate  in  thus  offering  what 
it  was  only  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
bestow,  until  the  ever  fertile  Cambacdr£s 
suggested  the  expedient  of  referring  to 
the  people  —  who,  like  our  own  recon¬ 
structed  States,  were  only  sovereign 
when  there  was  something  to  ratify — the 
question,  “Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
be  Consul  for  life?”  The  farce  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  appeal  to  the  nation. 
When  we  remember  the  state  of  joy  and 
exaltation  in  which  the  nation  then  was, 
especially  as  we  are  familiar  with  the 
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remarkable  talent  hereditary  in  the  Bo¬ 
naparte  family  for  manipulating  a  Ple¬ 
biscite,  we  wonder  not  that  the  minority 
should  have  been  so  small,  but  that 
there  should  have  been  any  minority  at 
all. 

There  is  a  ludicrous  resemblance  in 
all  this  to  a  scene  in  Shakspeare.  In¬ 
deed,  Cambacdr&s  might  almost  have 
rehearsed  the  part  of  Buckingham  before 
presenting  himself  to  the  First  Consul, 
while  the  Tribunate  represented  the  May¬ 
or  of  London,  Catesby,  and  citizens : 

“Mayor. — Do,  good  my  lord  ;  your  citizens  entreat 
you. 

Buckingham. — Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  prof¬ 
fer’d  love. 

Catesby. — O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful 
suit. 

Bonaparte  as  Gloster. — Will  you  enforce  me  to  a 
world  of  cares  ? 

Well,  call  them  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone.” 

The  author’s  treatment  of  the  rupture 
of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  is  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  several  reasons :  for  the 
thorough  acquaintance  it  shows  with  the 
condition  of  the  continent  at  the  time 
the  preliminaries  of  London  were  sign¬ 
ed  ;  for  its  comprehension  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  made  delicate  in  the  extreme  by 
the  imminent  danger  of  collision  be¬ 
tween  interests  which,  instead  of  being 
reconciled,  had  been  ignored ;  for  its 
masterly  analysis  of  the  causes  which 
precipitated  this  disastrous  result;  for 
its  generally  fair  distribution  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  therefor ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  philosophical  spirit  which,  despising 
the  time -honored  cant  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  finds  nothing  insignificant  which 
can  supply  a  motive,  and  nothing  unin¬ 
teresting  which  can  explain  an  anomaly. 
It  is  this  spirit  which  is  at  once  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  and  the  glory  of  the  new 
school  of  history. 

Actuated  by  this  spirit,  Lanfrey  does 
not  assert,  with  one  set  of  historians, 
that  the  rupture  grew  out  of  the  failure 
of  perfidious  England  to  fulfill  her  en¬ 
gagements  and  evacuate  Malta;  or,  with 


the  other,  that  Bonaparte,  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  wantonly 
plunged  the  continent  in  war  to  gratify 
his  inherent  love  of  blood  and  his  hatred 
of  England.  He  patiently  examines  the 
insecure  ground  upon  which  the  treaty 
stood ;  the  questions  which  should  have 
been  settled,  and  were  postponed;  the 
interests  which  could  not  be  reconciled, 
and  were  put  out  of  sight;  the  encroach¬ 
ments  to  which  no  one  could  be  blind, 
but  about  which  it  was  agreed  to  say 
nothing,  because  one  side  believed  that 
they  would  stop  at  temporary  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  intended  that  they 
should  go  on  to  conquest  and  annexa¬ 
tion.  He  shows  how  the  causes  of  inse¬ 
curity  had  been  increased  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  preliminaries  by  acquisitions 
against  which,  owing  to  the  existing  state 
of  indecision — neither  peace  nor  war — 
England  could  neither  invoke  treaties 
nor  employ  force.  Holland  and  Genoa, 
the  Cisalpine  and  Piedmont,  had  been 
virtually  annexed,  and  the  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Switzerland 
meant  the  extinction  of  that  republic. 
To  these  had  been  added  many  new 
causes  of  irritation,  and  many  of  the 
guarantees  of  peace  had  been  weaken¬ 
ed.  The  demand  upon  England  to  sup¬ 
press  the  freedom  of  the  press;  her 
haughty  refusal;  the  weakness  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  whose  sole  claim 
to  popularity  was  that  they  had  made 
peace ;  and  the  insulting  and  hostile  re¬ 
port  of  Colonel  Sebastiani,  were  some 
of  the  causes  of  irritation.  This  last, 
apparently  trifling,  in  the  judgment  of 
Lanfrey  really  precipitated  the  crisis. 
Previous  to  that  report,  France  did  not 
insist  upon  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  and 
England  said  nothing  about  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland.  But  when  this  docu¬ 
ment  came  out,  at  once  a  menace  to  En¬ 
gland,  an  exposition  of  the  weak  points 
of  her  situation  in  Egypt,  and  an  insult 
to  the  whole  nation  through  the  charge 
that  the  author’s  assassination  was  con- 
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templated  by  Colonel  Stewart,  each  de¬ 
manded  of  the  other  the  execution  of 
what  had  been,  by  mutual  consent,  in 
abeyance.  England  hesitated  and  de¬ 
layed.  Bonaparte  told  Lord  Whitworth, 
“  It  is  too  late  now  to  talk  about  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Piedmont;  you  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that  during  the  negotiation.” 
The  reader  of  history  will  hardly  think 
the  importance  assigned  to  this  report 
exaggerated  and  its  effect  improbable. 
He  remembers  that  a  sarcasm  of  Fred¬ 
erick  upon  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and 
a  flattery  addressed  to  her  by  Maria 
Theresa,  decided  the  attitude  of  France 
during  seven  years  of  war,  and  that  the 
quarrel  between  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mrs. 
Masham  stopped  the  victorious  army  of 
Marlborough,  and  saved  France  from 
conquest. 

The  account  of  the  Camp  of  Boulogne 
and  of  the  projected  expedition  against 
England  is  especially  valuable,  because 
it  touches  a  point  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  any  other 
historian.  Thiers  gives  a  minute  and 
interesting  description  of  the  enormous 
preparations,  and  of  the  flotilla  which 
was  to  transport  this  immense  force. 
He  examines  the  resources  of  England 
to  resist  invasion,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  them  insufficient.  His 
whole  argument  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
landing  was  the  presence  of  the  British 
fleet.  Lanfrey  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  project,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
seemed  easy  of  execution  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  aid  from  fortune,  was, 
when  examined  in  detail,  the  most  des¬ 
perate  venture  that  was  ever  hazarded 
by  a  man  who  invoked  fate  so  often 
and  so  boldly.  A  large  number  of  the 
vessels  were  flat-bottomed  and  liable 
to  be  upset  by  a  moderate  wind.  The 
means  of  propelling  these  boats  were 
defective.  Their  sails  were  not  large 
enough,  and  the  oars  did  not  afford  suf¬ 
ficient  power.  The  most  serious  diffi¬ 


culty  arose  from  the  force  and  rapidity 
of  the  tides  in  these  narrow  and  stormy 
straits,  and  from  the  difference  in  the 
construction  of  the  boats.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  form  would  cause  varying  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  drift  comprised  between 
such  wide  limits  as  a  keel -boat  and  a 
flat-boat.  The  effect  of  these  forces  of 
propulsion  and  of  the  tide  would  be  to 
give  as  many  resultants  as  there  were 
varieties  of  boats — that  is  to  say,  five  or 
six.  So  that,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  supposing  them  to  have 
evaded  the  English  fleet  and  to  be  fa¬ 
vored  with  calm  weather,  the  causes 
Lanfrey  has  enumerated  would  have 
dispersed  the  flotilla  over  a  long  extent 
of  coast,  and  rendered  these  fractions 
liable  to  be  destroyed  before  they  could 
re -assemble.  In  case  of  a  wind,  they 
would  be  no  better  off,  but  rather  worse, 
for  the  flat-bottomed  boats  would,  be¬ 
tween  the  wind  and  the  tide,  make  more 
leeway  than  in  the  other  case,  and  would 
take  the  additional  risk  of  upsetting. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  project  bears 
marks  of  the  strength  and  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  mind  unequalfed  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  organization,  but  so  far  from 
recognizing  the  force  of  natural  obsta¬ 
cles,  that  the  unknown  and  the  marvel¬ 
ous  seemed  to  possess  for  it  a  fascina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  no¬ 
tice  in  passing  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  There  has  nev¬ 
er  been  much  honest  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  upon  the  subject.  The  excuses  made 
for  the  deed,  by  the  writers  whose  theo¬ 
ry  compels  them  to  justify  every  act  of 
their  idol  are  so  feeble,  their  statements 
are  so  absurdly  and  palpably  false,  that 
they  often  seem  struck  with  a  sense  of 
the  utter  futility  of  the  attempt,  and  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  moral 
degradation  it  indicates.  As  specimens 
of  the  statements  which  Lanfrey  tears 
to  pieces,  we  would  merely  mention  the 
assertion  that  Savary  acted  without  Bo- 
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naparte’s  knowledge,  and  that  Talley¬ 
rand  kept  back  a  letter  of  the  prince  to 
the  First  Consul,  to  insure  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  evidence  for  the  first  is,  that 
when  Savary  reported  the  deed,  the 
Consul  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  as¬ 
tonishment  depicted  upon  his  face.  Was 
duplicity  then  entirely  foreign  to  his  char¬ 
acter?  Was  the  man  who  had  played 
the  farce  of  Caesar  refusing  the  crown 
incapable  of  simulating  emotions  which 
might  at  least  give  a  color  of  probability 
to  some  future  falsehood  ?  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  Napoleon’s  time  at  St. 
Helena  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
these  fables  for  the  edification  of  poster¬ 
ity,  which  seems  to  have  been  credited 
with  about  the  amount  of  discernment 
displayed  by  a  Senate  which  existed  to 
register  decrees.  Talleyrand  had  sup¬ 
pressed  the  letter  out  of  pure  hatred  to 
the  Bourbons  and  natural  malignity. 
Talleyrand !  who  had  less  reason  to  dis¬ 
like  the  Bourbons  than  any  man  in  the 
consular  government.  Talleyrand !  the 
only  man  of  any  prominence  in  France 
who  had  not  made  himself  impossible  in 
case  of  a  restoration,  who  was  a  trimmer 
by  nature,  and  who  never  committed 
himself  to  any  line  of  conduct  without 
leaving  a  way  out  of  it  open ;  who  soon 
began  to  intrigue  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  to  whom  such  an  intrigue  must  have 
always  been  a  possibility.  Talleyrand ! 
whose  very  vices  were  a  guarantee  that 
he  would  never  commit  a  useless  mur¬ 
der.  Lanfrey  indignantly  denies  that 
the  prince  wrote  any  letter  of  the  tenor 
of  that  which  Bonaparte  said  had  been 
entrusted  to  Talleyrand,  and  stigma¬ 
tizes  the  assertion  as  a  “blow  struck  by 
the  executioner  in  the  face  of  the  victim 
after  he  has  beheaded  him.” 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  justice 
to  the  chapter  in  which  the  trial  of  Mo¬ 
reau  is  described.  The  author’s  defense 
of  Moreau  is  ingenious  and  eloquent. 
He  succeeds  in  showing  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  any  candid  mind  the  utter  failure 


of  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  he  had 
accepted  the  overtures  of  the  royalists, 
or  that  he  had  even  listened  to  them  fa¬ 
vorably.  His  final  reply  to  Pichegru,  al¬ 
leged  in  the  deposition  of  Roland — a  wit¬ 
ness  justly  open  to  suspicion — indicates 
a  madness  of  ambition  the  very  reverse 
of  the  well-known  traits  of  his  character. 
He  speaks  of  the  denial  of  a  jury,  and  of 
the  presence  upon  the  bench  of  at  least 
one  judge  —  M.  Thuriot,  “  Jug-e  P in¬ 
struction” —  whose  official  position  and 
relations  to  the  government  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  offend  the  public  sense  and  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  verdict.  The 
weak  point  in  the  defense  is  the  fact 
that  Moreau  was  well  aware  of  the  trea¬ 
son  of  Pichegru,  and  of  the  existence  of 
a  plot  against  the  government,  and  that 
he  failed  to  denounce  him  or  to  warn  the 
authorities.  Lanfrey  attempts  tp  justify 
Moreau’s  plea  that  he  only  respected 
the  confidence  of  an  old  friend,  and  that 
the  part  of  an  informer  was  unworthy  of 
the  victor  of  Hohenlinden.  It  does  not 
require  much  argument  to  show  that 
this  is  sophistry,  and  based  upon  a  stud¬ 
ied  confusion  of  motives.  The  man  who 
betrays  a  fellow -conspirator  for  gain  or 
safety  is  an  informer;  the  man  who, 
having  received  treasonable  advances, 
fails  to  expose  them,  makes  himself  an 
accessory.  It  is  true  that  the  sentence 
was  severe,  and  that  a  magnanimous 
ruler  would  have  taken  this  occasion  to 
pardon  the  man  whose  services  had  been 
so  great  and  whose  virtues  had  been  so 
admirable  in  comparison  with  his  single 
fault.  Whatever  else  Bonaparte  was, 
he  certainly  was  not  magnanimous,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  ruin  the  man  he  had  long  dislik¬ 
ed,  rather  than  actuated  by  any  stern 
sense  of  duty.  On  the  whole,  the  de¬ 
fense  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  head  and  from  the  heart  of  the  his¬ 
torian  who  has  so  nobly  vindicated  the 
fame  of  that  trio  of  illustrious  generals, 
and  who  regards  them  with  an  enthusi- 
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asm  some  portion  of  which  we  can  catch 
as  regards  Kldber  and  Hoche.  Kldber 
was,  as  Bonaparte  himself  said,  a  gi¬ 
ant —  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 
His  vices  were  those  common  to  his 
temperament,  and  shared  by  him,  as 
Macaulay  says  of  a  much  worse  char¬ 
acter,  with  many  great  and  amiable  men; 
while  his  splendid  abilities  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy,  together  with  the  lofti¬ 
ness  and  unselfish  nature  of  his  views, 
seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  defend¬ 
er  of  the  republic  he  had  loved  so  well 
and  served  so  faithfully  against  the  un- 
filial  hand  of  her  greatest  son.  Hoche 
is  one  of  those  characters  which  appear 
at  long  intervals  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
world’s  strife,  like  the  gleam  of  light 
through  the  rifts  of  an  angry  sky.  To 
genius  of  the  rarest  order  he  united  a 
luminous  purity  of  life  and  an  absolute 
negation  of  self.  No  wonder  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  a  life  so  beautiful 
and  so  full  of  promise  should  have  ex¬ 
cited  emotions  similar  to  those  which 
the  death  of  young  Marceau  called  forth. 

- “  He  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  so  men  o’er  him  wept.” 

It  is  sad  to  turn  from  their  fame  to  the 
close  of  Moreau’s  career.  His  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  almost  justified  his  sen¬ 
tence.  Smarting  under  the  sense  of  un¬ 
deserved  severity  and  ill-requited  serv¬ 
ices,  he  forgot  the  dictates  of  patriotism. 
The  retribution,  whether  deserved  or 
not,  has  been  signal.  The  name  of  the 
man  who  had  been  thought  worthy  to 
stand  beside  Hoche  and  Kldber  will  go 
down  in  history  inseparably  linked  with 
those  of  Count  Julian  and  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon. 

The  establishment  of  the  empire  had 
preceded  by  a  few  months  the  disgrace 
of  Moreau ;  and  here  we  are  compelled 
to  take  our  leave  of  the  author.  While 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  foregoing,  the 
campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  overthrow 


of  Prussia  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  have 
been  so  fully  described  by  M.  Thiers, 
and  so  admirably  analyzed  and  explain¬ 
ed  by  Jomini,  that  little  new  light  can 
be  thrown  upon  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  merit  of  this 
work  is  the  novel  and  generally  philo¬ 
sophical  view  presented  of  Napoleon’s 
character.  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  world’s  stage,  and 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  certain  for¬ 
ces  through  his  whole  life.  The  most 
important  was  certainly  his  nationality. 
The  relation  of  Corsica  to  European 
civilization,  the  union  of  opposite  char¬ 
acteristics  in  this  strange  race,  perpet¬ 
uated  and  intensified  by  its  isolation, 
furnish  a  key  to  unlock  many  of  the 
recesses  of  this  dark  character.  The 
truth  is,  that,  regarded  from  one  point 
of  view,  Bonaparte  is  a  figure  of  the 
middle  ages  projected  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  as  though  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  free  companies — men  with 
whom  war  was  at  the  same  time  a  trade 
and  a  passion,  knowing  no  power  but 
force  and  recognizing  no  arbiter  but  the 
sword — a  Werner  or  a  Walter  de  Mon¬ 
treal,  had  re-appeared.  Certainly,  there 
are  no  indications  that  he  ever  under¬ 
stood  any  other  means  of  ruling,  for 
fraud  is  only  force  compelled  to  put  on 
a  disguise.  The  Constitution  of  En¬ 
gland  remained  to  him  an  enigma.  It 
is  true  that  he  welcomed  the  friendly 
offices  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  opposition, 
but  he  regarded  them  as  a  general  would 
regard  mutineers  and  deserters  in  an 
enemy’s  camp,  and  was  so  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated  as  to  believe  that  the  honor 
and  good  name  of  England  were  less 
dear  to  them  than  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  car¬ 
ried  this  conception  of  power  to  such  a 
point,  that  he  tried  to  rule  men’s  words 
and  thoughts  as  he  did  their  actions. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  nothing 
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should  take  place  with  which  the  police 
were  not  acquainted.  The  literature  of 
the  empire  gives  sad  proof  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  repressing  the  expression  of 
thought.  The  epigrams  of  the  salon 
were  in  his  sight  as  much  a  declaration 
of  war  as  the  departure  of  Lord  Whit¬ 
worth,  and  Mesdames  de  Stael  and  Rd- 
camier  received  a  share  of  the  attentions 
of  the  police  little  inferior  to  that  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Pichegru  and  Georges  Ca- 
doudal.  He  had  even  wished  to  remod¬ 
el  history  and  compel  it  to  conform  to 
his  theories,  and  regarded  Tacitus  as  a 
pestilent  demagogue  for  exposing  the 
crimes  of  former  Caesars.  Another  side 
of  his  character,  brought  into  prominent 
view  by  Lanfrey,  is  a  duplicity  which  he 
shared  with  his  countrymen.  This  was 
one  of  his  most  formidable  qualities,  en¬ 
abling  him  to  counterfeit  any  emotion, 
while  his  coldness  secured  him  against 
feeling  it.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
ordinary  opinion,  which  makes  him  a 
creature  of  impulse  and  passion,  a  hu¬ 
man  volcano  consumed  by  internal  fires. 
This  popular  delusion  has  been  nurtur¬ 
ed  by  confounding  energy  with  impulse, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  the 
conception  of  a  mind  that  can  calculate 
with  the  coldness  and  precision  of  a 
mathematician,  united  to  an  iron  will 
and  a  burning  energy  which  overthrows 
and  consumes  like  a  lava  torrent. 

The  third  point  of  view  from  which 
his  character  may  be  regarded  is  its  so¬ 
cial  side.  Here  he  is  so  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  French 
sovereign  that  it  is  not  strange  he  should 
have  been  a  sphinx  to  this  people.  The 
favorite  of  the  French,  the  embodiment 
of  their  characteristics,  is  undoubtedly 
Henry  IV.  His  frank  and  joyous  tem¬ 
perament  endeared  his  memory;  while 
the  ease  with  which  he  changed  his  re¬ 
ligion,  saying  with  a  shrug  that  Paris 
was  well  worth  a  mass,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  traits  of  this  witty  and  fickle 
nation.  The  tyranny  and  vices  of  Fran¬ 


cis  I.  were  relieved  by  something  of  the 
same  generous  nature,  and  France  was 
lenient  to  the  man  who  had  brought  her 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  all  the  crushing  burdens  it 
entailed,  marked  by  the  abject  misery 
of  the  peasantry,  and  ending  in  unbroken 
gloom  and  disaster,  was  long  the  golden 
age,  because  this  king  was  magnificent 
and  gracious  in  his  manner,  and  was  to 
a  certain  extent  the  patron  of  art  and 
letters.  Even  the  worthless  and  vicious 
Louis  XV.,  who  had  some  traits  of  bon¬ 
homie  and  was  distinguished  by  his  blue 
eyes  and  handsome  face,  was  the  “ bien 
aimtP  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  this  than  Bonaparte’s  character. 
He  had  no  conversation.  He  could  bear 
down  all  opposition  with  a  flow  of  vehe¬ 
ment  and  burning  words ;  he  could  even 
inspire  in  his  hearers  emotions  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself;  but  these  were  all 
forms  of  monologue.  In  society,  he  ei¬ 
ther  dropped  sharp  and  caustic  com¬ 
ments,  or  took  refuge  in  a  silence  which 
was  singularly  ungracious.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz  was  never  a  gentleman,  and 
it  was  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  this 
that  made  him  so  sensitive  to  the  well- 
bred  ridicule  of  the  salon.  Neither  did 
he  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  dark 
and  terrible  Italian  tyrants,  who  were 
often  the  protectors  of  men  of  learning 
and  the  fosterers  of  art.  Nothing  flour¬ 
ished  under  the  empire  but  war.  The 
rattle  of  the  sabre  drowned  the  voice  of 
letters  and  the  hum  of  peaceful  indus¬ 
try. 

The  most  serious  fault  of  Lanfrey’s 
book  is  a  disposition  to  construe  things 
indifferent  in  themselves  to  the  prejudice 
of  Napoleon.  Not  that  he  distorts  facts, 
but  that  he  sometimes  supplies  sinister 
motives,  and  gives  a  hidden  meaning  to 
what  is  to  a  disinterested  observer  in¬ 
nocent  and  plain.  His  charity  toward 
Napoleon  is  not  of  the  kind  that  think- 
eth  no  evil,  but  often  displays  a  marvel- 
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ous  ingenuity  in  finding  it.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  injustice  is  where  he 
speaks  of  Napoleon’s  remark  upon  see¬ 
ing  so  many  corpses  of  the  32d  Demi- 
brigade  at  Jena :  “  Still  some  of  the  32d. 
I  had  so  many  of  them  killed  in  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  everywhere,  that  I  thought 
I  should  never  hear  anything  more  of 
them.”  Lanfrey  calls  this  one  of  those 
familiar  jests  which  had  the  effect  of 
electrifying  the  brutal  soldiers.  In  his 
desire  to  magnify  the  heartlessness  of 
what  was  at  most  only  a  rough  compli¬ 
ment,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  he  has  libeled  the  army  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Why  brutal  soldiers !  They 
were  Frenchmen,  and  as  good  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  nation  as  ever  an  army 
was.  Indeed,  only  a  few  years  before, 
the  army  which  won  Hohenlinden,  and 
which  Lanfrey  would  hardly  claim  was 
so  thoroughly  leavened  by  the  fact  that 
Moreau  happened  to  be  a  republican 
as  to  be  men  of  a  different  nature,  was 
the  noble  republican  army.  There  are 
too  many  such  remarks. 

Of  the  literary  execution  of  the  work 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  praise. 
The  extracts  we  have  made  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  clearness,  condensation,  and 
epigrammatic  point.  At  the  same  time 


antithesis  is  not  abused,  or  allowed  to 
set  the  most  opposite  qualities  in  array 
against  each  other  and  call  the  result  a 
character.  There  are  many  passages  in 
which  the  style,  while  strictly  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  good  taste,  rises  to  the 
truest  eloquence,  and  the  thoughts  pass 
through  the  mind,  leaving  an  impression 
akin  to  that  which  follows  majestic  mu¬ 
sic.  His  style  is,  moreover,  marked  by 
that  scrupulous  and  conscientious  care 
and  by  that  artistic  finish  which  so  just¬ 
ly  distinguish  French  prose,  and  cause 
English  readers  to  contemplate  with  a 
sort  of  despairing  admiration  Balzac  and 
George  Sand. 

The  work  of  the  translator  has  been 
well  done,  especially  in  the  fidelity  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  preserved  the 
author’s  spi»it.  Minute  criticism  would 
be  ungracious  and  grossly  unfair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  original.  We  would 
merely  remark  occasionally  an  apparent 
want  of  familiarity  with  a  French  idiom. 
In  one  or  two  instances  this  has  caused 
a  discord,  the  more  marked  from  the 
surrounding  harmony.  The  faults,  how¬ 
ever,  are  few;  the  merits  conspicuous. 
Seldom  has  an  author  of  the  striking 
qualities  of  M.  Lanfrey  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  in  an  interpreter. 


GRANDMOTHER  PRENTICE. 


SHE  never  went  to  church.  She 
never  talked  religion.  The  Bible 
was  her  regular  Sunday  companion,  but 
for  all  that,  she  did  hate  Old  Banks, 
next  door,  who  had,  she  said,  stolen  her 
hens  from  time  immemorial;  Old  Banks, 
undertaker,  cabinet-maker,  farmer,  and 
horse -jockey  combined,  who  never  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  any  of  his  progeny  but 
in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  over  half 
the  town,  whose  hogs  and  hens  were  in 
everyone’s  door-yard  and  kitchen -gar¬ 


den  save  his  own,  and  whose  premises 
were  so  strewed  and  crowded  with  bro¬ 
ken-down  wagons,  buggies,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  boxes,  boards,  wheels,  axles,  hog- 
troughs,  hen-coops,  dog -kennels,  and 
clothes  hung  out  to  dry,  as  frequently 
to  elicit  the  remark  from  Grandmother 
Prentice  that  “it  looked  as  if  the  devil 
had  tipped  up  his  cart  there.” 

She  was  a  queer,  silent  old  lady.  She 
did  not  live  much  in  this  world.  She 
did  not  like  company.  She  sought  none. 
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She  would  sit  for  hours  silent  in  the 
chimney-corner,  communing  with  her¬ 
self.  No  coarse  or  garrulous  nature 
could  ever  approach  her.  Her  dignity 
was  of  a  coldly  quiet  kind,  and  she  could 
be  as  inaccessible  as  the  North  Pole. 
She  really  wanted  to  be  let  alone.  Her 
own  thoughts  were  company  enough  for 
her.  The  old  house  in  which  she  had 
lived  since  revolutionary  times  was  the 
only  world  she  cared  to  move  in. 

She  made  of  me  a  pet  and  companion 
from  an  early  age.  With  her  I  was 
“Bub,”  and  by  no  other  name  would 
she  ever  call  me.  I  used  to  sit  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  and  hear  her 
stories.  She  could  remember  something 
of  the  Revolution:  how  the  “Cowboys” 
from  Connecticut,  robbers  alike  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  came  over  and  plundered  her 
father’s  house;  how  she,  a  little  girl, 
saw  one  of  the  detestable  gang  snatch 
her  father’s  watch  as  it  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  she  wanted  to  cry  out,  but  the 
man  gave  her  such  a  look  she  dared 
not.  Of  the  English  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  were  quartered  at  their  house, 
she  spoke  with  kindly  moderation.  She 
had  in  her  possession  a  pocket  Bible, 
which  one  of  them,  a  Scotchman,  gave 
her  on  leaving. 

When  a  girl,  some  of  her  family  had 
removed  “out  West  to  Tioge,”  as  she 
called  it.  That  was  Tioga  County,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  “Tioge”  was 
ever  afterward  to  the  old  lady  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  United  States.  People  might 
talk  to  her  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  vast  territory  beyond ; 
but  Grandmother’s  Great  West  ever  re¬ 
mained  firm  and  fast  at  “  Tioge.” 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  humor,  rath¬ 
er  closely  allied  to  mischief,  hidden  away 
in  the  old  lady’s  composition.  Satur¬ 
day  was  market  day,  and  the  main  street 
used  to  be  crowded  with  the  farmers’ 
teams  from  the  country.  Grandmother 
frankly  owned  that  no  sight  in  the  world 
did  her  so  much  good  as  to  see  a  run¬ 


away  country  team  bolt  through  the 
street  from  end  to  end,  knocking  off  a 
wheel  here  and  getting  a  wheel  knocked 
off  there,  while  the  deacon  ran  after, 
“  whoaing  !  ”  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
picking  his  pots  of  butter  from  the  dust 
as  fast  as  they  were  shaken  out  behind, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  trading  agri¬ 
cultural  population  gripped  the  bridles 
of  their  horses  to  prevent  them  from  fol¬ 
lowing  suit,  and  a  cloud  of  farmers’ 
wives  and  old  maids  from  the  “  Hamp¬ 
tons,”  busy  in  bartering  eggs  for  calico 
and  beating  down  the  price  of  “rem¬ 
nants,”  rushed  in  alarm  from  the  store- 
doors,  each  deeming  that  her  butter  had 
gone  to  ruin  as  she  saw  the  yellow  cakes 
tumbling  from  the  tail-board. 

My  parents  moved  out  of  the  old 
house,  but  I  remained  with  Grandmoth¬ 
er.  I  was  her  audience  at  night  when 
she  told  her  stories.  True,  she  told  the 
same  tales  over  and  over  again.  But 
they  wore  well.  Sometimes,  in  the 
midst  of  her  narration,  she  would  stop 
for  many  minutes.  I  would  not  disturb 
her.  I  knew,  although  I  could  not  then 
analyze  or  describe  such  knowledge,  that 
she  wras  living  over  and  lost  in  past 
events,  for  which  she  could  find  no 
words.  She  had  involuntarily  strayed 
into  some  beautiful,  girlish  by-path  of 
memory;  some  long-ago  summer’s  even¬ 
ing  walk  with  flowers,  and  birds,  and 
twilight,  and  hum  of  insects,  and  youth¬ 
ful  hope  ;  some  ruddy,  healthy  face  was 
before  her  —  not  the  one  she  married; 
it  is  those  we  do  not  marry  who  dye  the 
long-ago  past  with  its  delicate  hues  of 
romance. 

And  finally  I  would  say,  “Well,  Gram¬ 
ma?”  I  always  called  her  “Gramma.” 
“Grandma,”  or  “Grandmother”  —  full, 
round,  and  proper,  as  the  schoolmaster 
made  me  pronounce  it — would  have  been 
all  out  of  place  in  that  old  kitchen,  with 
its  cranes  and  pot-hooks,  its  andirons, 
back-log,  and  forestick,  its  four  cats  and 
manifold  cupboards.  Had  I  ever  spo- 
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ken  in  that  fashion,  the  old  lady  would 
have  said,  “  Why,  Bub  !  ”  and  had  I  per¬ 
sisted  in  so  pronouncing  it,  she  wpuld 
have  discarded  me. 

“Well,  Gramma”  —  and  then  she 
would  give  a  little  start  and  a  long 
sigh.  She  was  back  again,  the  old 
woman  in  the  chimney-corner.  It  was 
now  no  such  sunshine  nor  cheery  June 
morning  as  in  that  long  time  ago,  when 
she  sung  softly  to  herself  over  the  wash- 
tub,  and  the  new  bit  of  finery  to  be  worn 
for  the  first  time  next  Sunday  gave 
pleasant  thought  for  hours.  Only  left 
the  old  house,  and  Bub  to  hear  her  old- 
time  tales  and  take  a  deep  and  common 
interest  in  her  cats  and  hens. 

She  did  not  like  the  clatter  and  bus¬ 
tle  of  “improvement.”  Our  village  had 
a  feverish  era  of  prosperity.  The  rail¬ 
road  came  near,  and  the  steamboat  took 
the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  sloop. 
Grandmother  never  put  her  foot  on  car 
or  steamboat.  I  doubt  that  she  ever 
saw  either,  nor  had  she  any  curiosity  to 
do  so.  She  clung  to  the  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  the  old  house  and  olden 
time.  She  would  not  allow  a  stove 
within  its  walls. 

But  hers  was  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  “  march  of  improvement.”  Her  son- 
in-law  was  enterprising.  Little  by  lit¬ 
tle  the  property  was  improved.  A  smart 
store,  crammed  with  “dry  goods  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  New  York,”  occupied  the 
basement.  Speculators  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  business  men  from  abroad  were 
brought  home  to  dinner,  or  lodged  as 
guests  in  the  “spare  bedroom.”  Ex¬ 
actly  as  an  Indian  would  regard  such 
people  in  his  wigwam,  so  did  Grand¬ 
mother  these  restless  schemers.  Their 
presence  was  poison  to  her.  Then  the 
clerks  tormented  her  cats.  My  father 
had  a  mania  for  moving  old  buildings 
and  erecting  new  ones.  Sheds  and  ware¬ 
houses  went  up  in  every  direction,  ever 
curtailing  the  area  of  the  pleasant  little 
lot  behind  the  old  house.  The  barn 


was  moved  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the 
wash-house  to  the  left.  A  picturesque 
little  hill  crowned  with  trees  was  dug 
down,  and  everything  reduced  to  the 
barren,  level  uniformity  of  “improve¬ 
ment.”  Finally  the  old  lady’s  hen-coop 
must  be  curtailed,  so  that  Buxton,  an  en¬ 
terprising  Yankee  shoe-dealer  next  door, 
could  have  more  light  in  his  basement. 

She  loved  her  hens.  She  knew  the 
individualities  and  peculiarities  of  every 
fowl  in  her  coop.  She  had  always  some 
preparation  of  meat  or  fish  stewing  over 
the  kitchen  fire  for  them.  They  were 
all  large,  portly,  dignified  hens,  with 
blood-red  combs  and  an  important,  self- 
satisfied  strut.  They  laid  large,  clean, 
white  eggs.  They  were  proud  of  their 
art. 

But  Buxton  finally  prevailed  upon 
Grandmother  to  curtail  her  hen-coop, 
by  quoting  a  great  deal  of  Scripture  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  He  was  a  smooth, 
sleek  sort  of  man,  and  an  elder.  Grand¬ 
mother  hated  him  for  a  cobbling  fiend. 
Indeed,  she  had  always  borne  a  bit  of  a 
grudge  against  all  Connecticut  people 
since  that  “Cowboy”  snatched  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  watch. 

But  it  was  change  here,  there,  every¬ 
where,  and  the  old  lady  did  not  like 
change.  The  old  house  was  a  piece, 
and  the  only  remaining  piece,  of  her 
younger  life.  It  was  the  only  channel 
of  communication  left  for  her  with  peo¬ 
ple  long  passed  away.  Every  bit  “im¬ 
proved  away”  was  so  much  drawn  from 
her  life’s  blood. 

One  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  the 
old  house.  They  said  it  must  be  pull¬ 
ed  down  to  stop  the  flames.  They  at¬ 
tempted  its  destruction  in  clumsy,  bar¬ 
barous  fashion.  They  gouged  the  walls 
with  their  great  iron  hooks,  and  smash¬ 
ed  partitions  with  axes.  While  they 
were  tearing  off  a  piece  here  and  there, 
and  ill-directed  gangs  of  men  were  tug¬ 
ging  away  at  the  stout  oaken  frame  with 
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ropes  and  hooks,  and  the  old  edifice  was 
shaking  to  its  base,  they  found  Grand¬ 
mother  crooning  over  a  few  coals  in  the 
kitchen  fire-place,  while  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar  were  tumbling  down  the  chimney. 


They  led  her  away.  The  old  house  was 
destroyed.  She  lived  but  a  few  months 
afterward,  for  the  destruction  of  her 
home  snapped  the  feeble  link  which 
bound  her  to  earth. 


HER  ROSE-TREE. 

Over  the  lattice,  and  up  the  wall, 

Its  full  red  blossoms  reached  and  clung ; 

In  the  cottage  chamber  and  sanded  hall 
The  fragrance  of  roses  ever  hung ; 

And  robins  in  spring,  ere  the  dews  were  dry, 

On  the  rose-tree’s  branches  chirruped  and  sung. 

When  the  sun  peeped  over  the  pine  -  fringed  hills 
She  stood  ’mid  the  roses,  to  cull  and  train ; 

When  its  last  rays  fell  on  the  mountain  rills, 

She  was  standing  there,  ’mid  the  roses  again  ; 

Ever  among  them,  in  winter  and  spring, 

In  summer  and  autumn,  in  sun  and  rain. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  over  her  head 

Since  this  proud  rose  -  tree  to  the  earth  she  gave ; 

No  branches  there  were  twined  and  spread, 

No  nodding  blooms  in  a  crimson  wave  ; 

Twenty  years,  ere  her  woman’s  heart 

Had  ceased  to  yearn,  and  hope,  and  crave. 

Here  is  her  tale :  Back  so  many  years, 

Or  more,  perhaps,  from  a  distant  shore 

A  lover  came  ;  and  he  kissed  the  tears 

From  her  blushing  cheeks,  as  over  and  o’er 

She  told  her  story  of  passion,  and  he 

The  old,  old  promises  vowed  and  swore. 

Together  they  planted  this  tree,  and  then 
He  sailed  away  for  a  far  -  off  clime  ; 

And,  in  parting,  he  said,  “O,  my  own  love,  when, 

Be  it  in  winter  or  summer-time, 

I  clasp  thee  again,  a  wedding -wreath 

Shall  the  roses  make  thee,  while  glad  bells  chime.” 

Twenty  years — and  the  rose-tree  now 

Is  tall  and  strong,  and  its  blossoms  fair ; 

Twenty  years  —  but  alas!  her  brow 
The  bridal  coronal  never  shall  bear ; 

But  she  holds  this  rose-tree  dear,  so  dear, 

For  the  sake  of  the  golden  days  that  were. 
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JOHN  STUART  MILL, in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  excuses  his  retired  mode 
of  life  thus : 

“  General  society  as  now  carried  on  in  England  is 
so  insipid  an  affair,  even  to  the  persons  who  make  it 
what  it  is,  that  it  is  kept  up  for  any  reason  rather 
than  the  pleasure  it  affords.  All  serious  discussion 
on  matters  on  which  opinions  differ  being  considered 
ill-bred,  and  the  national  deficiency  in  liveliness  and 
sociability  having  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  talking  agreeably  on  trifles,  in  which  the  French 
of  the  last  century  so  much  excelled,  the  sole  attrac¬ 
tion  of  what  is  called  society  to  those  who  are  not  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  is  to  climb  a  little  higher  in  it ; 
while  to  those  already  at  the  top  it  is  chiefly  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  custom  and  with  the  supposed  require¬ 
ments  of  their  station.  To  a  person  of  any  but  a  very 
common  order  in  thought  or  feeling,  such  society,  un¬ 
less  he  has  personal  objects  to  serve  by  it,  must  be 
supremely  unattractive  ;  and  most  people  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  of  our  really  high  class  of  intellect,  make 
their  contact  with  it  so  slight  and  at  such  long  inter¬ 
vals  as  to  be  almost  considered  as  retiring  from  it 
altogether.” 

This  seems  to  be  a  charge  of  social 
retrogression.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  of  the  last  century  implies  the 
inferiority  of  all  nations  of  the  present 
in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  accusation  comes 
from  an  authority  too  high  to  be  passed 
without  notice.  If  true,  the  facts  should 
be  clearly  stated  in  detail,  and  their 
Causes  explained,  so  that  if  possible 
some  remedy  may  be  found  for  the  evil. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  things 
have  been  said.  Forty  years  ago,  De 
Tocqueville  complained  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  not  converse,  though  they 
could  argue.  Madame  de  Stael  claim¬ 
ed  that  "  Conversation  as  a  talent  exists 
only  in  France,”  and  she  was  familiar 
with  many  eminent  literary  men  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  her  time.  Thus  an  Englishman 
who  had  lived  in  France,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  spent  several  years  in  studying 
the  politics  and  society  of  the  United 


States,  and  a  French -woman  who  had 
lived  in  Germany  and  had  married  a 
Swede — all  writers  of  distinguished  abil¬ 
ity  and  of  excellent  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation — have  claimed  or  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  con¬ 
versation. 

The  admission  of  this  claim  would  not 
be  discreditable  to  other  nations,  least 
of  all  to  one  so  young,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  one  so  raw,  as  ours.  France, 
for  four  centuries  preceding  1870,  was 
the  main  centre  of  the  civilizing  forces, 
and  notwithstanding  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  late  war,  may  long  retain 
that  position.  Her  people  have  been 
the  leaders  in  the  adoption  of  all  the  im¬ 
provements  in  dress  and  manners  since 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  developed 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  gave  to  woman  the 
place  which  she  now  holds  in  society, 
gathered  people  of  refinement  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  parlors  for  the  enjoyment  of 
conversation,  and  recognized  literary 
men  as  the  social  equals  of  nobles  and 
princes.  There  was  much  in  Voltaire’s 
time  to  justify  his  assertion  that  “the 
spirit  of  society  is  the  natural  inheritance 
of  the  French.”  An  American  by  birth 
and  a  Teuton  by  blood  could  content¬ 
edly  acknowledge  the  justice  of  a  com¬ 
parison  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  if  it  were  true,  but 
a  citizen  of  the  world  in  1870  should 
be  humiliated  by  the  proof  that  the  tal¬ 
ent  of  conversation  has  declined  within 
a  hundred  years.  I  sought  the  proof, 
failed  to  find  it,  believe  that  the  talent 
referred  to  is  as  common  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  as 
in  France,  and  more  common  there  than 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
here  submit  the  reasons  for  that  opinion. 
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The  conversational  talent  of  France 
first  became  famous  by  the  influence  of 
certain  Parisian  salo?is ,  or  parlors,  which 
held  a  prominent  place  not  only  in  the 
society  but  also  in  the  literature  and 
politics  of  the  country  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  They  were  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  of  Europe,  and  their 
names,  regular  guests,  and  general  char¬ 
acter — for  they  had  different  tendencies 
on  various  political,  social,  religious,  and 
literary  matters — were  familiar  by  repute 
to  many  intellectual  people  in  foreign 
lands,  from  Dublin  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  from  Stockholm  to  Madrid.  They 
brought  the  ablest  literary  men  of  F ranee 
together  in  coteries  numbering  from  five 
to  thirty  in  a  set,  without  counting  the 
supernumeraries  and  occasional  visitors. 

Exceptional  influences  gave  to  those 
parlors  a  brilliancy  and  fame  which  none 
now  can,  and  probably  none  of  the  future 
will,  equal.  But  their  eminence  was  a 
sign,  not  of  the  social  wealth,  but  rather 
of  the  poverty,  of  those  times.  They 
centralized  a  large  part  of  the  talent,  the 
wit,  and  the  learning  of  Europe,  which 
are  now  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 
After  Spain  had  been  hurled  from  her  pre¬ 
dominance  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  Hollanders,  after  Germany  had  been 
desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 
before  England  had  yet  been  enriched 
by  the  Protestant  refugees  fleeing  from 
the  barbarities  of  Alva  and  Louis  XIV., 
France  was  unquestionably  “the  great 
nation,”  as  she  claimed  to  be  —  the  first 
in  population,  wealth,  and  military  pow¬ 
er.  Her  central  position,  surrounded  by 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Port¬ 
ugal,  and  Spain,  between  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  the  Atlantic,  had  aided  her  to 
acquire  a  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  wealth,  the  learning,  the  talent, 
and  the  power  of  the  nation  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  Paris.  The  government 
being  despotic,  the  aspirants  for  offices 
of  honor  and  profit  clustered  about  the 


court.  The  nobility  swarmed  round  the 
monarch.  In  England,  Spain,  and  Ger¬ 
many  the  owners  of  large  estates  lived 
on  them,  and  thus  decentralized  power 
and  money;  not  so  in  France.  But  Paris 
was  as  much  the  capital  of  Europe  intel¬ 
lectually  as  of  France  politically.  The 
growth  of  industry  and  of  popular  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  increase  of  maritime  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacturing  industry,  the 
overthrow  of  the  papal  influence  in  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  the  multiplication  of 
books  in  the  modern  languages,  had 
rendered  Latin  unfit  to  be  the  language 
of  international  intercourse,  and  the 
French  earned  and  took  the  place. 

The  first  famous  Parisian  parlor  in 
the  order  of  time  was  that  opened  by 
Madame  Rambouillet  about  1620,  and 
maintained  for  nearly  forty  years.  She 
was  a  woman  of  rare  taste,  tact,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  character,  and  her  house  ob¬ 
tained  recognition  as  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  enjoyments,  the  genialities,  the 
elegances,  and  the  proprieties  of  social 
intercourse.  Two  brilliant  daughters 
assisted  her;  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville,  Madame  la  Fayette,  Madame  S£- 
vignd,  Madame  Sable,  and  Mademoiselle 
Scudery,  with  other  ladies  less  celebrat¬ 
ed,  and  yet  distinguished  in  their  time, 
frequented  her  gatherings.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  l’Enclos,  and  Madame  la  Fayette 
after  the  notoriety  of  her  amour  with 
Rochefoucault,  not  being  welcome  at 
Madame  Rambouillet’s,  had  rival  par¬ 
lors  of  their  own,  where  a  freer  tone 
prevailed. 

The  social  tact  and  eminent  fitness  of 
a  few  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  be  hostesses  of  literary  circles,  were 
perhaps  never  surpassed ;  but  the  Paris¬ 
ian  parlors  did  not  reach  their  full  bloom 
until  the  close  of  the  eigheenth  century. 
The  spread  of  the  French  language,  the 
increasing  splendor  of  French  literature, 
the  progress  of  wealth,  education,  and 
refinement,  the  encouragement  of  litera¬ 
ry  men  by  Madame  Pompadour,  and  the 
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•homage  of  such  monarchs  as  Frederick 
II.  and  Catherine  II.  to  French  authors, 
did  much  for  them.  Voltaire,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  D’Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Turgot 
were  intellectual  celebrities  far  above  any 
that  Madame  Rambouillet  could  obtain  ; 
and  they  were  not  only  accompanied  by  a 
multitude  of  less  notable  Frenchmen, 
but  by  many  distinguished  foreigners, 
who  flocked  to  Paris  to  enjoy  their  fame 
and  to  improve  themselves  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  their  rivals.  They  were 
more  anxious  for  reception  at  the  litera¬ 
ry  parlors  than  at  court.  Bolingbroke, 
Walpole,  and  Hume  spent  much  time  in 
Paris,  and  each  was  intimate  with  the 
famous  hostess  of  a  famous  salon.  While 
the  authors  were  anxious  to  be  received, 
the  hostesses  were  not  less  anxious  to 
secure  their  attendance.  All  who  lived 
in  Paris,  enjoyed  polite  society,  and 
reached  distinction,  were  frequent  if  not 
regular  visitors  in  various  parlors.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Rousseau’s  quarrelsome, 
suspicious,  and  cynical  disposition — the 
result  of  a  defective  education — his  gross 
lack  of  social  tact,  and  his  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  many  social  conventionali¬ 
ties,  he  was  almost  persecuted  by  a 
dozen  ladies,  each  of  whom  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  if  she  could  once  get  him 
under  her  influence  she  could  make  him 
an  ornament  to  her  circle,  and  at  the 
same  time  add  greatly  to  his  enjoyment 
of  life.  All  their  kind  efforts  were  in 
vain ;  but  many  other  young  men  who 
went  to  Paris  as  rude  as  he,  were  by 
them  polished,  and  helped  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

As  an  incident  in  the  rivalries  of  the 
hostesses,  the  quarrel  between  Madame 
du  Deffand  and  Mademoiselle  de  l’Es- 
pinasse  may  be  mentioned.  When  the 
former  lady  began  to  lose  her  sight, 
she  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in 
the  country  the  latter — a  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  educated,  but  poor  and  friend¬ 
less  girl  —  who  was  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  luxurious  home  in  the  metrop¬ 


olis,  with  no  duty  to  perform  save  that 
of  being  the  assistant  of  her  mistress  in 
the  management  of  the  house,  and  her  as¬ 
sociate  in  the  entertainment  of  the  most 
attractive  company  of  the  age.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  l’Espinasse  improved  rapidly 
under  the  care  of  the  old  lady,  became  a 
great  attraction  to  the  parlor,  and  the 
two  dwelt  in  harmony  together  for  ten 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  Mad¬ 
ame  du  Deffand  discovered  that  some  of 
her  most  esteemed  visitors  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  an  hour  before  the  time 
fixed  in  her  invitation,  to  dinner,  and 
they  spent  the  interval  in  company  with 
Mademoiselle  l’Espinasse,  who  enjoyed 
in  this  way  the  first  of  their  conversation. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  hostess,  and 
she  burst  into  such  a  passion  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  l’Espinasse  left  the  house. 
Thereupon,  D’Alembert  provided  her 
with  an  establishment  and  shared  it 
with  her,  and  soon  her  parlor  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  in  Paris,  such  men 
as  Turgot,  Brienne — afterward  cardinal 
— and  Archbishop  Boisgelin  being  con¬ 
stant  attendants.  Madame  du  Deffand, 
who  had  long  been  blind  and  had  been 
deeply  indebted  to  the  fidelity  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  Mademoiselle  1’Espinasse, 
soon  regretted  her  hasty  anger,  but  she 
found  another  very  competent  young 
woman  for  a  reader  and  assistant,  and 
maintained  her  parlor  and  her  dining¬ 
room  in  splendor  for  sixteen  years  sub 
sequently. 

The  entertainment  of  literary  people 
seems  to  have  been  a  healthy  business, 
The  Duchess  of  Luxembourg  died  at 
eighty-one,  after  keeping  her  parlor  open 
to  a  distinguished  coterie  for  thirty -five 
years ;  Madame  du  Deffand  held  her 
receptions  forty  years,  and  lived  to  be 
eighty -three ;  Ninon  was  brilliant  and 
even  beautiful  until  ninety;  the  Countess 
of  Bouffler’s  life  extended  through  three- 
quarters,  and  her  parlor  through  one- 
quarter,  of  a  century.  The  Duchess  of 
Maine,  though  she  spent  much  of  her 
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time  on  her  estates,  was  the  centre  of  a 
permanent  circle  for  more  than  half  her 
years,  and  she  reached  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-seven;  Madame  Lambert  died  at 
eighty -six;  Madame  Geoffrin  at  sixty- 
four;  Madame  de  Staal- Delaunay  at 
sixty -six;  Madame  la  Fayette  at  sixty; 
and  Madame  Caylus,  Madame  Necker, 
and  Madame  Epinay  at  about  fifty -five. 
Not  one  hostess  of  a  dozen  of  the  most 
famous  Parisian  parlors  died  before  fifty, 
and  the  average  duration  of  their  lives 
was  seventy. 

Most  of  these  ladies  not  only  had  fre¬ 
quent  literary  gatherings  at  their  respect¬ 
ive  houses,  but  entertained  and  assisted 
poor  authors.  Several  of  them  had 
weekly  and  other  occasional  literary  din¬ 
ners.  Madame  Geoffrin,  whose  parlor 
was  open  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  brilliant  of  Paris,  had 
a  dinner  for  authors  every  Wednesday, 
and  for  artists  every  Monday;  Madame 
Lambert  had  a  literary  dinner  every 
Tuesday;  Madame  Necker  every  Fri¬ 
day;  M.  Helvetius  every  Tuesday;  and 
Baron  Holbach  every  Sunday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  Mademoiselle  l’Espinasse,who  was 
the  centre  of  the  encyclopedist  coterie , 
was  the  only  distinguished  hostess  of 
literary  people  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  frequent  and  large  dinner  parties. 
Some  of  these  hostesses  had  no  marital 
incumbrances,  and  most  of  them  no  mat¬ 
rimonial  prejudices.  Madame  Necker 
occupied  an  exceptional  position;  she 
had  a  husband,  and  they  loved  each 
other.  Madame  Geoffrin  had  a  husband, 
who,  if  not  imbecile,  was  at  least  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  ridicule  for  her  guests.  She  did 
not  introduce  him  to  all  her  visitors,  for 
one  of  them  inquired  what  had  become 
of  the  quiet  old  gentleman  who  used  to 
sit  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  she 
answered,  “O,  that  was  my  husband  — 
he’s  dead.” 

In  trying  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  these 
Parisian  parlors  of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 


ury,  we  must  recollect  that  authorship 
had  not  yet  become  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1750  not  a  dozen  persons  in 
Europe  lived  in  ease  and  elegance  on 
incomes  derived  from  their  books.  It 
was  a  common  practice  among  authors 
to  hunt  up  patrons  who  should  support 
or  at  least  assist  them.  The  literary 
coteries  of  Paris  succeeded  the  individ¬ 
ual  patrons  in  France,  and  accorded  a 
more  generous  recognition,  and  a  more 
cordial  reception,  though  perhaps  not 
more  liberal  assistance,  to  merit.  The 
authors  needed  all  the  help  they  could 
get  in  the  parlors,  and  were  compelled 
as  a  class  to  frequent  them.  In  our 
time,  literary  men  are  not  dependent  on 
any  small  coterie  for  reputation  or  sup¬ 
port,  and  even  if  so  many  of  the  leading 
intellectual  men  of  the  age  were  living 
in  Paris  now  as  in  1750,  they  could  not 
be  collected  several  times  a  week  in  the 
houses  of  a  few  wealthy  people. 

Many  changes  have^  occurred  within 
the  last  hundred  years  to  diminish  the 
intellectual  influence  of  Paris,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  its  literary  parlors.  Hol¬ 
land,  Spain,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Italy 
were  more  important  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  than  now,  and  serving 
to  counterbalance  one  another,  they 
agreed  to  recognize  France  as  their  com¬ 
mon  superior  and  guide.  The  German 
and  American  literatures  had  not  yet 
risen  to  any  note,  and  English  literature 
was  almost  unknown  in  continental  Eu¬ 
rope.  Scarcely  one  man  in  ten  could 
read.  Newspapers  occupied  a  very  low 
place  relatively  in  literature,  politics, 
and  society.  There  was  no  telegraph. 
There  was  little  commercial  intercourse 
or  foreign  travel.  The  literary  parlors 
of  Paris,  with  their  gatherings  of  au¬ 
thors,  artists,  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
generals,  and  courtiers,  served  to  circu¬ 
late  political,  literary,  artistic,  and  scien¬ 
tific  news,  to  make  known  the  character 
and  merits  of  literary  and  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  spread  information 
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about  foreign  countries.  Frequent,  and 
in  some  cases  regular,  reports  of  the 
conversations  were  sent  abroad  to  mon- 
archs,  nobles,  and  literary  men. 

France  is  no  longer  “the  great  na- 
tioft.”  Little  did  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  when  in  1783 
they  conducted  their  proceedings  in 
French,  and  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  in  French,  on  the  causes  that 
made  French  the  universal  language, 
and  on  the  probability  of  its  maintaining 
that  position  —  little  did  they  imagine 
that  their  own  tongue  would  possess  a 
literature  equaling  that  of  France  in 
strength  and  variety;  that  the  Slavonic 
peoples  would  be  seized  by  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
nationality,  and  a  national  literature; 
that  a  nation  more  populous  and  more 
wealthy  than  France  would  grow  up  in 
North  America;  that  Canada,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Australia  would  be  settled 
by  large  and  rapidly  growing  British 
communities;  that  the  English  nations 
would  have  twice  as  many  people  as  the 
French,  and  twice  as  many  ships  as  all 
other  nations  together,  and  twice  as 
much  wealth  as  any  two  nations  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  —  and  all  this  within  a 
century.  Commerce  has  increased  a 
hundred-fold  within  as  many  years,  until 
it  has  embraced  the  whole  earth,  and 
English  is  its  tongue. 

Conversation  does  not  occupy  so  large 
a  space  in  social  life  now  as  it  did  in 
1750.  It  then  conveyed  much  of  the 
information  for  which  we  depend  upon 
books  and  newspapers.  As  people  read 
more,  they  become  less  garrulous.  A 
cultivated  taste  can  not  enjoy  the  babble 
which  delights  the  ignorant.  The  think- 
)  er  criticises  himself  while  he  speaks ; 

1  the  fool  lets  his  tongue  run  without 
1  check.  The  most  talkative  people  are 
!  savages ;  and  the  lower  the  degree  of 
1  culture,  the  greater  the  amount  of  talk. 
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Not  only  do  men  generally  devote  more 
time  to  the  arrangement  of  their  ideas 
before  expressing  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  excellence  of  their  education,  but 
they  have  not  so  much  leisure  to  spend 
in  society.  More  time  is  required  in  a 
highly  civilized  state  for  business  ;  and 
books  and  papers  consume  daily  an  hour 
or  two  that  would  without  them  be  occu¬ 
pied  in  gossip.  But  the  progress  of  civ¬ 
ilization  which  restricts  the  quantity  of 
conversation  also  improves  its  quality, 
so  the  world  has  no  reason  to  regret  the 
change.  The  statements  of  De  Stael 
and  De  Tocqueville  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  national  prejudice,  and  that  of 
Mill  to  lack  of  consideration.  It  is  high¬ 
ly  improbable  that  there  should  have 
been  a  decline  in  the  art  of  conversa¬ 
tion  since  1790,  or  that  the  Teutonic  na¬ 
tions  should  be  notably  inferior  now  to 
France.  Men  talk  well  in  proportion  as 
they  are  educated,  refined,  acute  in  their 
perceptions,  broad  in  the  scope  of  their 
thought,  and  elevated  in  their  morals. 
Precisely  as  they  rise  in  culture,  they 
advance  in  the  social  arts.  The  natural 
mental  capacity  of  mankind  has  suffered 
no  decline,  and  the  brilliancy  and  strength 
given  by  training  and  polish  have  much 
increased.  Everybody  must  admit  a 
vast  improvement  in  social,  political,  in¬ 
dustrial,  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic 
conditions,  and  it  must  exercise  a  favor¬ 
able  influence  on  conversational  talent. 
The  loss  by  the  extinction  of  the  famous 
parlors  is  only  apparent.  That  enjoy-, 
ment,  which  in  its  best  form  was  for 
centuries  confined  to  the  few,  has  now 
become  popularized  as  the  property  of 
many.  There  are  as  good  talkers  now 
as  ever  before,  and  more  of  them  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  nearly  all  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  city,  they  are  now  to  be 
found  in  a  thousand  towns,  wherever 
the  highest  civilization  has  established 
its  authority. 
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NO.  II.  — FROM  REALEJO  TO  MANAGUA. 


THAT  night  was  spent  on  board, 
and  after  breakfast  the  following 
morning  we  took  leave  of  Captain  Pous- 
land,  whose  careful  attentions  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart  will  long  be  held  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance.  The  most  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  tired  of  the  sea -voyage,  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  the  ship  here  instead  of 
going  to  Panama.  A  large  canoe,  called 
a  bungo ,  made  from  one  of  the  immense 
trees  this  country  furnishes,  received  us 
and  our  baggage,  and  we  proceeded  up 
the  river  for  six  miles.  The  shores  for 
the  whole  distance  were  lined  with  man¬ 
groves — singular  trees,  growing  in  some 
respects  like  the  banyan,  and  extending 
their  pendulous  branches  to  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  into  the  water.  They  cov¬ 
er  all  the  muddy  shores  so  as  almost  to 
conceal  them  from  sight,  even  at  low 
tide.  The  river  continued  to  grow  nar¬ 
rower,  until  at  length  our  btmgo  could 
go  no  higher.  Above  us,  the  river  had 
dwindled  to  a  noisy  brook,  where  we 
tumbled  out  on  some  muddy  honey¬ 
combed  rocks  and  picked  our  way  up 
into  the  town.  On  the  high  bank  stood 
a  group  of  copper-colored  men,  in  dirty 
white  cotton  clothing,  armed  with  old 
flint-lock  muskets,  representing  custom¬ 
house  officers.  Near  by  was  a  large 
one -story  adobe  building,  with  a  tile 
roof,  like  all  that  I  had  seen  in  South 
America.  A  few  boxes  were  scattered 
about,  and  idlers  were  plenty.  Our  bag¬ 
gage  was  soon  on  the  heads  of  some  na¬ 
tives,  who  led  the  way  up  to  the  town, 
and  we  followed  on  past  a  row  of  thatch¬ 
ed  cottages,  half  concealed  by  the  trees 
and  cacti ,  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  town  of 


considerable  size,  but  irregular,  filthy, 
and  ruinous. 

Realejo  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of 
buccaneers  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Their  chief  object  was  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Leon,  fifty  leagues  distant  inland. 
The  evidences  of  former  greatness  and 
wealth  meet  you  at  every  step  —  here  a 
regular,  substantial  pavement,  now  dis¬ 
used,  and  everywhere  the  foundations  of 
large,  strong  walls  of  masonry,  whose 
superstructure  has  given  place  to  thatch¬ 
ed  cottages,  a  few  of  the  better  class 
having  adobe  walls.  The  ruins  of  a 
large  convent,  whose  solid  masonry  has 
withstood  the  storms  of  nearly  two  cent¬ 
uries,  still  lift  their  broken  arches  and 
dome,  fissured  by  fire  and  earthquake; 
time  is  rendering  them  more  imperisha¬ 
ble,  by  binding  them  up  with  climbing 
trees  and  vines,  that  cover  them  like 
the  meshes  of  a  net. 

The  hotel  where  our  baggage  was 
carried  was  of  modern  construction,  hav¬ 
ing  a  second  story  with  a  veranda  on  all 
sides.  This  was  called  the  “American,” 
and  I  recognized  as  the  host  Mr.  Mul- 
hado,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  and 
late  of  Sacramento.  Tickets  for  dinner 
were  furnished  at  the  bar,  and  when  we 
sat  down  to  the  table  we  regretted  that 
we  had  not  eaten  our  tickets  and  left  the 
dinner  to  be  consumed  by  our  contempt. 
It  was  served  up  with  a  parsimony  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  a  prospecting  party  at  the 
mines  than  to  a  country  overflowing  with 
its  abundance.  The  charges  were  ex¬ 
tortionate.  I  left  the  table  angry  and 
hungry,  and  went  out  regretting  that  I 
could  not  talk  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  made  me  in  a  measure  depend- 
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ent  on  these  scoundrels,  when  chance 
led  me  to  an  old  church,  whose  walls 
were  crumbling  with  age  and  covered 
with  lichens  and  grass.  The  niches  in 
the  front,  where  formerly  statues  were 
supposed  to  have  stood,  were  almost 
obliterated.  In  a  little  thatched  shed 
near  by  were  three  bells,  which  had  ev¬ 
idently  suffered  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 
were  badly  broken,  but  were  still  made 
to  ring  out  their  matins  and  vespers,  as 
when  they  hung  in  the  tower  of  the 
convent  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
church  was  accidentally  left  undestroy¬ 
ed  by  the  pirates.  The  roof  was  of  tile, 
supported  on  wide  rafters,  and  the  floor 
of  square  bricks.  Notwithstanding  the 
rude  display  of  sculptured  wood  and 
gilded  ornaments  upon  the  altars  and 
walls,  it  had  a  gloomy,  saddening  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  one  side  was  a  variety  of 
gay  flowers  decking  the  image  and  shrine 
of  the  Virgin;  some  were  in  wreaths  and 
festoons,  others  were  made  into  small 
bouquets  and  introduced  into  the  mouths 
of  broken  glass  bottles  or  earthenware. 
Opposite  to  this,  where  hung  the  wood¬ 
en  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  was 
an  old  dusty  skull  and  other  human 
bones.  Within  the  chancel  was  anoth¬ 
er  altar,  upon  which  were  various  toys 
and  flowers — little  offerings  of  piety  such 
as  school -children  bring  to  a  favorite 
mistress.  While  I  stood  with  uncover¬ 
ed  head  in  this  rude  but  solemn  temple, 
a  half- clad  female  entered  and  knelt  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Fearing  that 
my  presence  might  be  regarded  as  an 
intrusion,  I  removed  my  unsanctified 
feet  from  the  floor,  and,  picking  up  a 
large  cluster  of  purple  flowers  that  grew 
in  the  threshold,  I  put  it  in  the  button¬ 
hole  of  my  coat,  and  walked  out  into 
somebody’s  garden. 

Having  helped  myself  plentifully  to 
fruit,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  and  engag¬ 
ed  a  hammock  for  the  night.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  ham¬ 
mocks  were  in  general  use  by  the  na¬ 


tives,  and  to  this  day  they  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  useful  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  every  house.  They  are  beauti¬ 
fully  woven  from  a  species  of  native 
grass,  and  are  both  large  and  elastic. 
For  comfort  and  cleanliness,  I  prefer 
them  to  any  sleeping  accommodations 
that  I  have  seen.  Between  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  mosquitoes  and  the  disturbance 
occasioned  by  disorderly  travelers,  my 
first  night  on  shore  was  passed  very  un¬ 
comfortably.  Several  parties  of  men 
who  have  been  to  California  have  con¬ 
spired  here  to  waylay  their  more  fort¬ 
unate  countrymen  by  going  into  the  for¬ 
warding  business,  and  a  more  graceless 
set  of  swindlers  never  infested  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conveyance. 
One  is  by  a  clumsy  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
called  a  carreta,  covered  with  raw-hides, 
and  drawn  by  four  oxen.  The  wheels 
are  transverse  sections  of  large  trees, 
about  six  inches  thick.  To  the  end  of 
the  tongue  is  fastened  a  cross-piece, 
which  is  lashed  to  the  horns  of  the 
wheel -oxen,  so  that  the  carreta  can  not 
capsize  without  lifting  one  of  the  oxen 
from  his  feet.  When  the  floor  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  baggage  there  is  just  room  for 
two  or  three  men  to. crawl  in  between  it 
and  the  raw -hide  cover.  Six  men  are 
furnished  with  one  of  these  and  a  driver, 
who  sits  on  the  carreta  armed  with  a  long 
sharp  goad,  which  he  thrusts  into  the 
animals  until  they  bleed,  when  he  would 
urge  them  along,  while  a  boy  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  precedes  them  as  guide, 
carrying  a  machete ,  or  long  knife,  which 
is  worn  by  nearly  all  the  natives  while 
on  the  road,  and  which  serves  the  three¬ 
fold  use  of  sword,  axe,  and  eating- 
knife,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  penetrate  the  thickets.  In 
this  manner  transportation  is  perform¬ 
ed  to  Granada,  and  the  price  asked  for 
each  person  is  $6.  The  other  mode  is 
on  horseback,  and  the  charge  made  is 
the  full  value  of  a  horse.  I  obtained  a 
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good  horse,  and  set  out  with  one  com¬ 
panion,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember,  accompanied  by  a  guide.  When 
about  to  start,  my  attention  was  arrest¬ 
ed  by  a  painful  spectacle.  The  dead 
body  of  a  returning  Californian  was 
borne  along  on  a  cart,  like  a  dead  dog, 
by  the  natives,  unattended  by  a  White 
man,  and  uncovered  from  the  sun  and 
dust. 

To  any  one  at  all  sensible  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  their  less  civilized  neigh¬ 
bors,  a  journey  in  the  path  of  California 
adventure  will  furnish  many  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  lesson,  if  it  does  not  cover  him  with 
shame.  It  is  with  pain  that  I  think  of 
the  brutal  conduct  of  many  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  it  was  exhibited  during  the 
whole  route  through  Central  America. 
The  character  which  the  nation  enjoys 
they  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  abuse 
the  confidence  which  it  inspires.  With 
less  claims  as  individuals  to  a  character 
for  refinement,  they  perpetrate  the  most 
indecent  outrages  upon  a  people  whom 
they  call  unenlightened,  but  who  are 
greatly  their  superiors  in  every  virtue 
that  gives  value  to  civilization. 

Leaving  the  town  behind  us  we  urged 
our  horses  at  a  quick  pace  along  the 
narrow  and  thickly  wooded  road,  in  hope 
of  finding  a  more  open,  or  at  least  a  dry¬ 
er  one.  We  passed  companies  of  girls 
dressed  with  calico  skirts  secured  just 
above  the  hips,  leaving  their  bodies  oth¬ 
erwise  naked,  carrying  various  kinds  of 
produce  upon  their  heads,  or  fowls  in 
their  hands,  an  extraordinary  demand 
having  been  created  for  these  last  by 
the  fastidious  tastes  of  Californians,  and 
no  table  could  be  considered  as  set  for 
them  unless  it  was  supplied  with  eggs 
and  chickens,  for  they  had  been  for  a 
long  time  without  them. 

Soon  after  we  fell  in  with  two  natives, 
one  of  whom,  by  the  peculiarity  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  dress,  we  knew  to  be  a 
priest;  and,  as  we  had  heard  much  of 


the  dangers  of  the  road,  though  we  had 
formidable  looking  pistols  in  our  belts, 
we  still  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
have  one  of  his  order  in  our  company ; 
but,  doubtless  for  reasons  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  he  did  not  appear 
to  cherish  a  reciprocal  desire  for  our  so¬ 
ciety,  and  quickened  his  speed.  At  this 
time  we  would  have  parted  company  but 
for  a  curious  incident.  Our  horses  were 
all  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  traveling  together, 
and  refused  to  be  parted.  When  one 
went  faster,  the  other  was  sure  to  follow, 
until  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  priest’s 
.horse  nearly  threw  him  from  the  saddle, 
and  left  his  sacerdotal  head -gear  lying 
in  the  mud.  Here  we  left  him  and  his 
companion  at  a  dead  stand-still,  to  their 
congratulations  at  having  escaped  from 
such  bad  company. 

The  road  was  miry  and  greatly  cut  up 
with  cart-wheels,  but  there  was  much  to 
interest  us  in  the  strange  birds  and  flow¬ 
ers  along  the  edge  of  the  heavy  forest 
that  walled  us  in  on  both  sides.  The 
convolvulus ,  or  morning-glory,  covered 
the  border,  and  often  climbed  the  tall¬ 
est  trees,  and  parrots  flew  back  and  forth 
screaming  in  alarm.  A  ride  of  three 
leagues  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Chi- 
nandiga.  We  had  been  furnished  with  a 
way-bill  to  the  agent  for  the  men  who 
owned  the  horses,  and  now  presented  it 
at  the  Fulton  House,  and,  riding  through 
the  great  gate -way  in  the  front,  we  dis¬ 
mounted  in  the  court.  At  this  place  we 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  the  next 
day  for  a  guide  and  a  larger  company. 

I  spent  the  day  in  strolling  about  the 
streets,  accompanied  by  a  volunteer 
guide  in  the  person  of  a  lad  full  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  palm  -  leaf  hat,  and  a  cheroot  in 
his  mouth.  With  the  spirit  of  a  veteran 
smoker,  he  chewed  the  stub  of  his  cigar 
until  he  got  a  fresh  one.  He  gamboled 
around  me,  chatting  in  his  jargon  as  flu¬ 
ently  as  though  I  understood  every  word 
of  it,  while  the  saliva  dropped  from  his  j 
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chin  and  ran  down  his  jolly  little  belly. 
While  passing  the  cathedral  just  before 
sundown,  I  met  a  party  of  a  dozen  sol¬ 
diers  conducting  a  chain-gang  of  two 
convicts  to  the  guard-house;  one  of  them 
was  a  fat,  jovial  fellow,  smoking  a  cigar 
and  looking  the  very  personification  of 
contentment,  wearing  his  chains  with 
the  dignity  of  a  commander.  As  I  pass¬ 
ed  him,  he  asked  me  for  another  cigar. 
The  officer  in  command  grinned  along 
his  whole  dental  line,  and  said,  “Good 
morning” — a  chronological  blunder,  but 
in  a  good  English  accent.  In  return, 
I  said,  “ Buenas  noches .”  On  my  re¬ 
turn,  I  passed  the  guard -house,  where 
the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  a  line 
with  arms  at  support,  when  the  same 
officer  again  shouted  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “Good  morning.”  The  town 
of  Chinandiga  is  overrun  with  yellow 
dogs,  almost  too  thin  and  gaunt  to  make 
a  shadow,  and  so  weak  that  they  often 
fall  over  in  the  effort  to  bark. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  over  the 
Viejo  volcano  when  the  party,  now  re¬ 
inforced  to  sixteen,  were  in  the  saddle 
ready  to  start.  “In  the  saddle”  must 
be  understood  as  a  figure  of  speech ;  a 
saw-horse  would  be  more  literal,  and 
convey  a  truer  idea  of  the  machine.  It 
was  a  frame  over  which  a  raw-hide  had 
been  stretched,  long  enough  to  carry 
double,  and  admirably  suited  to  gall  the 
poor  animals  between  which  it  was  in¬ 
terposed.  The  saddle  that  I  had  ridden 
thus  far  had  been  taken  from  me  and 
sent  back  to  decoy  somebody  else  into 
the  snare.  However,  I  was  determined 
not  to  allow  my  zest  for  a  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney  to  be  destroyed  by  impositions  to 
which  I  had  become  so  accustomed.  A 
copious  shower  had  fallen  in  the  night, 
filling  all  the  hollows  with  water;  but 
it  brightened  the  green  leaves  and  reviv¬ 
ed  the  odors  from  innumerable  flowers. 
The  road  was  similar  to  that  we  had 
traveled  the  day  before,  though  the 
trees  were  larger,  and  one  variety  was 
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conspicuous  from  its  dark,  glossy  leaf, 
interspersed  with  small  white  flowers, 
and  its  branches  often  united  over  our 
heads.  The  inhabitants  are  collected  in 
towns.  I  saw  no  dwellings  by  the  way 
or  break  in  the  forest ;  and  we  pushed 
on  in  a  disorderly  squad  along  the  cart- 
road,  which  had  never  known  an  age  of 
internal  improvement.  No  one  ever 
stops  to  fill  a  rut  or  remove  a  tree  fall¬ 
en  across  the  road. 

Our  guide  is  a  Creole,  dressed  in  white 
roundabout  and  pants,  with  a  dragoon’s 
sword  and  pistols  at  his  side.  He  is  a 
surly  fellow,  and  rides  at  a  slow  pace, 
with  his  hands  resting  on  his  hips,  in 
dogged  silence,  except  when  some  one 
of  the  party  attempts  to  pass  him,  then 
he  sings  out,  “ Poco  tiemfto /”  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  conveys  the 
general  idea  of  procrastination,  and  is  in 
more  general  use  than  any  phrase.  One 
hears  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  whatev¬ 
er  the  occasion,  or  however  urgent  the 
need ;  I  have  thought  it  would  be  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  arms  of  the 
state. 

Our  party  of  Californians  is  dressed 
in  every  variety  of  costume  seen  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  armed  with  various  weap¬ 
ons,  among  which  the  heavy  Missourian 
rifle  is  conspicuous.  As  we  ride  along 
the  narrow,  winding  way,  overarched 
with  gigantic  trees  animated  by  flocks 
of  parrots  and  scarlet  macaws,  the  view 
is  highly  picturesque,  and  it  seems  to 
me  would  do  no  injustice  to  a  band  of 
outlaws  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  had  traveled  six  leagues  when  we 
arrived  at  Chichigalpa,  resembling  the 
last  town  in  size  and  general  appearance, 
but  more  neat,  while  the  cactus  fences 
were  more  general  and  regular.  We 
did  not  stop  here,  but  rode  on  to  Josol- 
tega,  two  leagues  farther,  where  we  took 
dinner,  and  about  three  P.  m.  the  spires 
and  turrets  of  numerous  churches  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  crest  of  an  opposite 
hill.  The  guide  pointed  to  them,  and 
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said,  “Leon.”  The  road  here  led  down 
a  considerable  ravine,  with  a  noisy 
stream  flowing  through  it.  It  was  about 
four  o’clock  when  our  dusty  cavalcade 
filed  through  the  silent  streets  of  the 
capital  city  of  Nicaragua,  and  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  native.  Leon  looks 
like  a  very  old  town,  and  was  built  of 
substantial  masonry.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  one  story,  neat  after  the  Span¬ 
ish  style,  and  some  of  them  very  impos¬ 
ing.  Under  the  Spanish  rule  this  city 
was  populous  and  wealthy,  but  now  it  is 
ruinous  and  desolate.  The  ravages  of 
civil  war  meet  your  eye  at  every  step,  as 
fresh  as  though  they  were  the  work  of 
yesterday,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  dis¬ 
position  to  repair  the  waste.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  on  the  great  Plaza  is  still  a  mag¬ 
nificent  structure,  but  even  this  is  speck¬ 
led  with  gun-shots,  and  the  plastered 
walls  in  the  interior  of  the  tower  oppo¬ 
site  the  windows  are  badly  defaced  from 
the  same  cause.  The  buildings  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  the  ruins  are  still  undisturbed. 
Those  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  ca¬ 
thedral  reminded  me  of  a  board  fence 
which  had  been  long  used  as  a  target, 
and  the  window -sashes  are  broken  by 
musket-balls.  The  houses  on  streets 
enfiladed  by  the  artillery  stationed  in  the 
Plaza  show  deep  furrows  in  their  walls, 
plowed  by  the  shot ;  and  even  the  iron 
balustrade  to  the  windows  of  our  hotel, 
through  which  a  cannon-shot  had  pass¬ 
ed,  has  the  broken  ends  of  the  iron  rods 
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still  projecting  as  the  ball  left  them.  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  these  were  the 
effects  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
which  made  the  Spanish  colonies  free 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  scene  pro¬ 
duced  upon  me  a  feeling  of  melancholy. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  a  want  of 
inhabitants,  but  it  seemed  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  been  blasted  in  the  bud,  that 
it  expired  in  the  convulsion  that  gave 
birth  to  freedom.  The  evidences  of  the 
sanguinary  war  of  the  revolution,  the 


success  of  the  people  afterward  in  main¬ 
taining  their  independence  when  the 
Mexican  states,  aided  by  the  Guatema¬ 
lan  forces,  sought  to  compel  the  other 
Central  American  states  to  join  their 
confederation,  and  the  successful  resist¬ 
ance  made  by  the  city  of  Leon  to  the 
buccaneers,  who  were  seldom  foiled, 
proved  the  people  to  be  not  wanting  in 
courage.  But  their  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  has  made  them  more  and  more  ob¬ 
scure.  As  other  states  were  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  commerce,  and,  though  they 
possessed  a  country  unsurpassed  for  cli¬ 
mate,  beauty,  and  fertility,  there  was  no 
market  for  their  productions,  while  it  re¬ 
quired  but  little  to  supply  their  wants, 
without  stimulus  their  energies  have  be¬ 
come  enervated. 

The  inn  at  which  we  stopped  contain¬ 
ed  a  long  range  of  rooms  used  for  sleep¬ 
ing  apartments,  with  massive  walls  and 
brick  floors,  with  only  one  window  in 
each,  revealing  the  smoky  walls  and 
rafters,  hung  with  tapestry  woven  by 
spiders  and  breaking  away  under  the 
accumulation  of  dust.  The  only  furni¬ 
ture  in  these  rooms  consisted  of  narrow 
bedsteads  covered  with  raw -hide,  and 
on  these,  without  even  the  luxury  of  a 
pillow,  you  were  expected  to  make  peace 
with  Morpheus.  A  portico,  extended 
around  the  court,  where  the  table  was 
spread.  In  the  evening  a  train  of  carre - 
tas  arrived  from  the  west,  filled  our  inn 
to  overflowing,  and  attracted  an  inquis¬ 
itive  crowd  of  natives  to  the  door.  A 
group  of  boys  gathered  about  me  while 
seated  on  the  steps,  and  asked  ques¬ 
tions,  in  a  very  friendly  way,  about  our 
schools  and  boys,  and  attempted  to  show 
off  their  acquirements  by  repeating  a  va¬ 
riety  of  English  phrases  and  the  conju¬ 
gation  of  the  Latin  verbs.  They  spoke 
highly  of  their  schools,  and  gave  me  the 
impression  that  they  were  very  good 
boys.  I  asked  one  of  them  if  he  would 
go  with  me  to  North  America.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  said  he  thought  his 
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father  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so;  but 
he  ran  off,  and  soon  after  returned  with 
a  little  naked  fellow  about  five  years  old, 
who  he  said  would  go,  having  no  father 
or  mother,  or  other  incumbrance.  One 
of  the  boys  was  blind  in  one  eye,  and 
presented  himself  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  to  have  me  restore  the  sight,  for 
which  his  father  would  give  me  mucha 
plata.  I  told  him  the  sight  was  lost 
beyond  restoration.  Soon  after  he  re¬ 
appeared,  leading  by  the  hand  a  poor 
and  infirm  old  woman,  as  a  subject  for 
charity.  He  next  volunteered  to  guide 
me  to  a  better  hotel.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  lighted  only  by  a  candle 
burning  in  a  tin  lantern  over  each  door, 
and  but  for  my  little  guide  I  would  have 
been  bewildered.  Passing  the  Plaza,  I 
heard  a  shouting  behind  me,  repeated 
several  times.  The  boy  signified  that  I 
must  answer,  or  I  would  be  shot.  Not 
knowing  in  the  darkness  the  source  of 
my  danger,  I  called  out,  “What  is  want¬ 
ed?”  I  was  told  to  pass  on,  and  the 
ring  of  a  musket  on  the  pavement  told 
me  I  had  somehow  come  under  military 
rule.  After  wandering  about  nearly  an 
hour,  we  came  to  an  inn,  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  over  the  door,  where  I  engaged 
a  hammock  and  hung  myself  up  for  the 
night.  There  was  to  have  been  a  fan¬ 
dango  at  this  house,  but  the  ladies,  much 
to  their  credit,  would  not  appear  when 
Californians  were  expected,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  having  the  fun  all  by  them¬ 
selves.  I. fell  asleep  to  the  music  of 
the  banjo  and  guitar. 

We  left  Leon  about  eight  o’clock  the 
following  morning.  A  ride  of  a  mile 
through  a  country  covered  with  weeds 
brought  us  again  into  the  forest,  and  we 
traveled  in  its  shade  eight  leagues  to  the 
town  of  Puebla  Nueva,  a  small  and  in¬ 
different  place.  Here  we  found  a  very 
meagre  dinner,  and  continued  our  jour¬ 
ney  to  Nagarote,  four  leagues  farther, 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
house  of  an  American.  Here  we  met 


with  the  shabbiest  treatment  we  had  yet 
experienced.  The  man  had  hired  the 
portico  and  one  room  of  the  house,  with 
the  privilege  of  the  yard  for  the  horses, 
for  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  a  native 
cook  for  a  trifle  —  and  in  a  country  where 
provisions  were  abundant,  he  had  the 
impudence  to  charge  us  higher  rates 
than  are  paid  in  the  best  hotels  of  New 
York.  The  room  was  small  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  narrow  bedsteads  like  those 
at  Leon,  but  two  persons  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  occupy  each  one,  and  then  one- 
half  of  our  company  were  compelled  to 
take  lodgings  on  the  brick  floor  of  the 
portico,  for  which  he  charged  us  half 
price.  To  satisfy  us  with  a  bad  supper 
we  were  promised  a  good  breakfast,  and 
we  made  our  arrangements  to  start  by 
break  of  day.  There  was  great  confu¬ 
sion  among  the  fowls  roosting  in  the 
orange-trees  that  evening,  and  we  heard 
notes  of  formidable  preparation,  under 
which  pleasing  illusion  we  slept  well. 
It  was  said  that  the  cocks  continued  to 
crow  all  night;  they  certainly  were  in 
full  chorus  as  we  were  roused  to  break¬ 
fast.  One  solitary  chanticleer  graced 
the  table  for  twenty  men,  and  he  was  so 
tough  that  he  might  have  ruled  the  roost 
in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty ; 
but  with  eggs,  frijoles ,  and  chocolate 
we  made  out  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
our  hunger.  The  excuse  this  time  was, 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  so  early  a  start.  When  ready 
to  leave,  we  were  told  that  we  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the 
horses,  which  was  contrary  to  our  stipu¬ 
lations.  We  then  made  up  our  minds 
unanimously  to  patronize  no  more  Amer¬ 
ican  houses,  and  we  told  the  guide  that 
if  he  did  not  feed  the  horses  at  his  own 
expense,  they  might  go  without  food, 
and  set  out  with  a  general  denunciation 
upon  impositions  in  general. 

It  was  near  sunrise  when  we  were 
again  in  the  saddle.  We  had  pursued 
our  way  through  the  forest  down  a  grad- 
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ual  descent  about  three  miles,  when  a 
broad  sheet  of  water  opened  before  us ; 
it  was  Lake  Managua.  The  road  laid 
along  its  shore  for  several  miles,  so 
close  that  the  dash  of  its  waves  washed 
our  horses’  feet.  I  was  so  captivated  by 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  that  I  rein¬ 
ed  up  my  horse  and  allowed  the  caval¬ 
cade  to  pass  on.  A  rocky  cliff  rose  fifty 
feet  high  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  in  the 
deep  shade  of  trees  troops  of  red  mon¬ 
keys  were  swaying  themselves  from  tree 
to  tree,  catching  at  a  distant  limb,  now 
with  the  foot  or  hand,  and  now  with  the 
tail.  Parrots  flew  from  all  parts  as  if 
they  meditated  an  attack  upon  our  rear¬ 
guard,  though  they  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  only  made  a  great  outcry. 
Along  the  shore  were  great  numbers  of 
water -fowl,  from  the  white  pelican  to 
the  snipe,  both  waders  and  divers,  and 
so  unaccustomed  to  attacks  of  men  that 
one  would  nearly  ride  over  them  before 
they  would  fly.  I  dismounted  to  look 
for  shells,  but  could  find  none.  At 
length  the  road  led  up  the  hill-side,  and 
so  charming  was  the  scenery,  that  I 
could  have  lingered  along  it  for  weeks 
with  pleasure.  Suddenly,  while  still  en¬ 
joying  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  town 
of  Metearis,  but  not  so  suddenly  that 
our  arrival  was  not  prepared  for  by  the 
natives,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  dismount¬ 
ed  we  were  surrounded  by  venders  of 
fruit,  chicha,  and  whatever  else  they 
thought  they  could  sell  to  travelers. 
There  was  a  little  naked  lad  with  a 
large  calabash  full  of  oranges.  .Hold¬ 
ing  them  up  he  said :  “  Compra  ?  Todos 
fior  media;”  and  here  a  little  girl,  half- 
naked,  with  a  calabash  full  of  cigars, 
and  a  look  of  good-natured  innocence 
mixed  with  coquetry,  also  said,  “  Com¬ 
pra?”  Her  lip  pouts  and  she  looks 
disappointed  when  you  say,  11  No  caro ” 
and  withdraws  reluctantly,  as  if  she  ex¬ 
pected  you  to  change  your  mind  soon. 

After  a  repast  on  eggs  and  fruit  we 


resumed  our  way,  which  was  diversified 
by  hill  and  valley,  wilder  and  more  ro¬ 
mantic  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 
Thus  far  from  Realejo  the  soil  was  every¬ 
where  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and 
free  from  rock ;  but  this  day  we  passed 
many  volcanic  masses,  and  the  road  in 
places  was  cut  through  beds  of  ash-col¬ 
ored  lava.  Monkeys  were  numerous, 
and  one  of  them,  presuming  too  far  on 
his  relationship,  was  shot ;  it  was  a  large 
black  one  with  a  white  face.  The  ball 
had  passed  through  his  heart,  killing 
him  instantly.  There  was  such  a  look 
of  humanity  in  the  pale,  dead  face,  that 
everyone  turned  from  it  with  a  reproach 
to  the  “Pike”  who  shot  it.  We  crossed 
high  ground  which  was  called  “  The  Vol¬ 
cano,”  but  for  what  reason  I  could  not 
learn ;  it  might  have  been  the  base  of  a 
mountain  —  I  could  not  tell,  so  deeply 
were  we  buried  in  the  forest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
heard  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder, 
and  masses  of  dark  clouds  were  shutting 
in  the  little  strips  of  sky  overhead.  I 
was  unwilling  to  get  wet,  and  spurred  on 
ahead  of  the  guide.  He  looked  squally, 
too,  and  grumbled  uPoco  tie?npo /”  I 
pointed  to  the  clouds  and  hurried  the 
faster.  At  length  I  reached  the  crest  of 
a  hill  where  was  a  bivouac  of  fruit-vend¬ 
ers.  As  I  rode  past,  they,  too,  cried 
“  Poco  tiejnpo  !”  but  I  had  got  clear  of 
the  guide,  and  I  meant  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance.  He  never  passed  a  place 
where  there  was  any  excuse  for  stop¬ 
ping  without  doing  so,  but  he  seemed  to 
fear  the  loss  of  his  horse,  and  on  he 
came  as  fast  as  his  steed  would  carry 
him.  At  length  I  came  to  a  descent  so 
difficult  that  I  was  compelled  to  dis¬ 
mount  and  lead  my  horse.  This  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is 
the  only  difficult  part  of  the  route  for 
wheel  vehicles.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  another  shed  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  ^travelers.  Here  the  inevitable 
rain  and  guide  overtook  me,  followed  by 
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the  party  rattling  down  the  rocky  road, 
whooping  and  yelling.  An  old  woman 
kept  this  “station,”  and  her  only  com¬ 
panion  was  a  monkey  of  the  common 
red  kind,  but  very  domestic.  A  western 
man  in  our  party  bought  him,  and  he 
became  one  of  our  party.  The  parting 
between  them  was  very  touching.  It  is 
said  that  tears  are  confined  to  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  but  my  eyes  deceived  me,  or 
that  monkey  wept. 

A  short  ride  over  a  plain  brought  us 
to  Managua,  an  old  and  interesting 
town.  We  were  met  on  the  way  by 
Senor  Bruno,  who  conducted  us  to  his 
hospitable  inn,  where  we  were  made  to 
feel  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  the 
old  Castilian  blood.  When  I  had  satis¬ 
fied  the  cravings  of  hunger,  I  strolled 
out  to  see  what  might  be  of  interest  in 
the  town.  Standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  where  the  trees  on  its  margin  threw 
their  long  shadows  over  its  surface,  how 
much  I  longed  for  the  power  to  convey 
a  correct  impression  of  the  interesting 
scene,  combining  all  that  was  picturesque 
in  nature  with  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
a  people  but  little  removed  from  the 
pastoral  state.  Hundreds  of  women 
were  gathering  up  the  clothing  which 
had  been  washed  in  the  lake,  or  frolick¬ 
ing  in  their  evening  bath.  It  sesmed 
that  all  the  younger  portion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  carrying  water,  for  there 


was  an  uninterrupted  file  of  them,  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  heads  jars  holding  from  two 
to  four  gallons.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
all  the  water  used  in  the  town  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  Close  by  me  was  a  group  of  girls 
hulling  corn.  The  corn  having  been 
previously  soaked  in  ashes  and  water, 
was  put  into  large  wooden  bowls,  and 
the  girls  with  bare  feet  tread  it,  chang¬ 
ing  the  water  frequently,  until  it  looked 
white  and  delicious.  I  next  went  to  the 
cathedral,  an  old,  rude,  but  imposing 
edifice.  Buzzards  were  perched  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  turrets,  but  we  were 
refused  admission  by  an  old  priest  unless 
we  would  give  a  real.  Returning  toward 
the  inn,  I  passed  a  rude  stone  statue  on 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  planted 
half-way  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a 
post.  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  of  the 
same  origin  as  those  figured  in  works  on 
Central  America.  I  felt  a  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  in  looking  upon  one  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  relics  of  an  unknown  age  and 
people.  I  wished  to  know  where  it  was 
found,  and  summoning  all  my  Spanish 
to  the  undertaking,  I  approached  a 
group  of  natives  who  were  standing  in  a 
door-way  opposite,  and  looking  with  as 
great  curiosity  at  me.  What  I  said,  I 
never  knew,  but  it  only  raised  a  laugh, 
and  I  returned  to  renew  my  inspection 
of  the  figure,  in  no  better  humor  at  hav¬ 
ing  contributed  to  their  amusement. 
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MOUNTING  horses  accustomed 
to  the  trail,  and  taking  along  an 
extra  animal,  packed  with  blankets  and 
provisions,  our  little  party  —  consisting 
of  the  writer  and  his  wife,  Sisson  the 
guide,  and  one  of  his  ei?ipioyh —  leave 
Sisson’s  house  in  Strawberry  Valley  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  bound  for 
the  top  of  Mount  Shasta.  It  is  a  warm 
September  day,  and  the  lower  atmos¬ 
phere  is  hazy  and  pungently  odorous 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  forests.  We 
follow  the  stage -road  a  short  distance 
northward,  the  Black  Butte  facing  us, 
and  then  turn  into  the  woods  to  the 
right,  making  directly  for  the  peak. 
For  two  or  three  miles  the  trail,  which 
we  have  to  pursue  in  single  file  through 
tall  thickets,  leads  across  level  ground, 
shaded  by  a  noble  forest  of  pine,  fir,  ce¬ 
dar,  and  spruce,  differing  little  from  the 
same  growths  at  about  the  same  eleva¬ 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
except  that  the  trees  are  more  openly 
disposed,  in  park -like  groves,  and  have 
little  of  the  bright  yellow  moss  on  their 
trunks  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Si¬ 
erra  forests  within  the  line  of  deep  win¬ 
ter  snow.  The  sugar -pine  remains  the 
grandest  tree,  but  the  firs  and  yellow 
pines  are  also  very  straight,  tall,  and 
handsome.  The  underbrush  consists 
of  the  wild  -  rose  (growing  here  four 
to  eight  feet  high),  the  ceanothus,  the 
chestnut -like  chincapin,  a  bright -leav¬ 
ed  fragrant  laurel  (locally  known  as  the 
spice-bush),  and  more  rarely  the  man- 
zanita.  There  are  also  large  patches  of 
huckleberries.  These  thickets  are  oft¬ 
en  so  dense  that  it  would  be  hard  work 
to  follow  the  slight  trail  through  them 
on  foot;  and,  even  on  horseback,  one 
must  watch  against  entangling  his  stir¬ 


rups.  Hundreds  of  species  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  occur,  and  nearly  all  the 
shrubs  and  plants  are  bloomers.  When 
the  rose  thickets  are  in  blossom,  the  air 
is  delicious  with  their  fragrance,  and  the 
honey-bee  —  which  has  become  wild  in 
these  woods,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Sierra 
— finds  great  stores  of  food.  Late  in  the 
summer  the  balm-of-gilead,  which  grows 
along  the  streams,  clistills  from  its  leaves 
a  sugary  secretion,  called  honey -dew, 
on  which  the  bees  also  feed.  One  swarm 
of  bees  in  the  valley,  which  was  hived 
about  the  ist  of  last  June,  made  from 
that  time  until  September  15th  —  say  in 
three  months  and  a  half — no  less  than 
100  pounds  of  fine  honey.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  note  the  absence  of  the  poison- 
oak,  which  nowhere  in  California  flour¬ 
ishes  within  the  snow -belt,  giving  out 
all  along  the  Sierra  at  an  elevation  of 
between  3,000  and  4,000  feet.  A  little 
to  the  left  of  the  trail,  as  we  cross  the 
valley  toward  the  peak,  at  the  foot  of  a 
ridge  about  1,500  feet  high,  which  is  one 
of  the  lower  spurs  of  Shasta,  leaps  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  earth  a  foaming  torrent, 
clear  and  icy  cold,  whose  two  streams 
at  once  unite,  and  form  a  good-sized 
creek.  This  is  the  source  of  the  main 
Sacramento.  To  see  the  two  mouths 
of  its  exit,  it  is  necessary  to  push  aside 
a  tangled  undergrowth,  and  to  bend  low. 
Between  these  vents  is  a  large  chalybe¬ 
ate  spring,  which  seems  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  origin,  and  stains  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  parted  snowy  waters  a  rusty 
red.  There  is  a  remarkable  richness 
in  the  flora  of  this  locality,  embracing, 
among  the  bushes  and  small  trees,  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  willow,  alder,  cornus  (resem¬ 
bling  the  Eastern  dog -wood),  birch, 
hazel,  elder,  black  -  oak,  yew,  maple 
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{Acer  circinatum ,  probably),  wild-rose, 
chincapin,  chokeberry,  black  raspberry, 
gooseberry;  and,  among  the  smaller 
growths,  the  snow-ball,  strawberry,  pen¬ 
nyroyal,  besides  several  vines  and  small 
herbaceous  plants,  ferns,  mosses,  and 
water  plants.  The  springs  that  feed 
all  this  vegetation  are  undoubtedly  the 
outpouring  of  a  subterranean  stream, 
originating  in  the  melting  snow  and  ice 
of  Shasta,  and  drained  through  fissures 
and  caverns  of  volcanic  rock.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  mountain  is 
the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  tor¬ 
rents  that  have  birth  near  its  summit, 
through  the  broken  rock  and  porous 
debris  of  its  slopes  above  the  timber 
line ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  cavernous  passages  in  the  lava  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  lower  flanks  and  base  of 
the  mountain,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  lost  streams  of  the  peak 
re -appear  in  the  enormous  springs  of 
the  valley.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  bear  and  deer  at  different 
seasons,  come  to  these  springs  to  drink, 
and  are  especially  fond  of  the  salty  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  chalybeate  spring.  Riding 
through  the  forest  on  the  lower  flank  of 
the  mountain,  which  begins  to  rise  from 
near  this  point,  we  met  several  deer, 
both  going  and  returning,  and  higher  up 
twice  crossed  fresh  bear-tracks  and  saw 
the  recent  wallow  of  his  plantigrade  lord- 
ship.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trail  of  the  various  wild  creat¬ 
ures  of  the  Sierra  woods,  or  catching 
glimpses  of  them  in  their  privacy.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  fresh  and  graceful  than  the 
bounding  movement  of  the  deer,  espe¬ 
cially.  At  this  season  the  does  and 
fawns  are  seen  alone,  the  antlered  bucks 
having  retired  to  more  elevated  places. 
The  social  twitter  or  anxious  call  of 
quails,  hid  by  the  thicket  or  trooping 
across  a  rocky  open,  is  almost  the  only 
sound  that  mixes  with  the  soughing  of 
the  trees,  save  the  occasional  heavy 
whir  of  startled  grouse,  as  they  make  a 


short  flight  for  a  place  of  concealment. 

As  we  rise  above  the  valley,  at  first 
by  a  gentle  ascent,  the  character  of  the 
forest  changes.  The  pines  are  less  fre¬ 
quent,  the  firs  are  more  so,  and  the  un¬ 
dergrowth  is  less  thick  and  varied.  The 
ten  or  twelve  species  of  conifers  are  re¬ 
duced  at  last  to  three  or  four  —  yellow 
pine,  Douglas  spruce,  and  a  large  fir. 
The  surface  becomes  rough  with  broken 
masses  of  basalt  and  other  lava  rocks, 
part  of  the  outflow  of  the  slumbering 
volcanoes  above.  An  unusually  rugged 
field  of  this  material,  where  vegetation 
is  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  horses 
bruise  their  pasterns  at  every  step,  is 
called  by  Sisson  “The  Devil’s  Garden.” 
At  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet,  the 
pines  give  out  entirely,  and  we  go 
through  a  belt  of  silver-leaf  firs  {Picea 
nobilis),  a  very  symmetrical,  beautiful 
tree,  with  a  juicy,  greenish -tinted  bark, 
foliage  colored  of  a  faint  tea -green  at 
the  tips,  almost  silvery  in  certain  lights ; 
the  trunk  small  in  diameter,  but  straight 
and  taper  as  a  mast,  and  reaching  a 
height  of  150  feet.  These  handsome  firs 
scent  the  air,  while  they  shut  out  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  give  the  sky  a  dark¬ 
er  color  as  seen  through  their  dense 
capitals.  The  beauty  of  the  trees  on 
the  lower  flanks  of  Shasta  has  become 
known  in  Europe,  where  their  seeds  are 
in  demand.  Sisson  has  orders  for  forty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  coniferous  seeds  year¬ 
ly,  from  Germany  alone.  As  the  small 
cones  of  the  silver -fir  grow  at  the  very 
top  of  the  tree,  he  has  to  climb  150  feet 
to  get  the  choicest.  From  the  lower 
boughs  of  many  of  these  trees  hang  long 
streamers  of  black  moss,  curiously  like 
coarse  human  hair,  and  calling  up  fan¬ 
cies  of  Absalom  caught  by  his  tresses. 
On  the  upper  edge  of  this  belt  of  silver- 
firs  we  come  upon  the  path  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche.  Vast  snow-slides  have  mowed 
wide  and  long  swaths  through  the  tim¬ 
ber,  strewing  the  earth  with  broken 
trunks  and  branches,  which  are  partly 
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buried  in  ash-like  debris.  The  bounda¬ 
ry  of  these  slides  is  often  marked  by  a 
bright  little  grove  of  young  firs,  more 
delicate  in  color  than  the  adjoining  for¬ 
est.  In  this  region  of  avalanches,  also, 
the  Pinus  fiexilis — last  tree  to  main¬ 
tain  life  in  the  upper  Sierra — begins  to 
appear  as  a  shrub,  becomes  a  small  tree 
as  the  firs  give  out,  and  expires  as  a  shrub 
again  at  the  last  limit  of  vegetation  save 
moss  or  lichen.  The  forest  growths 
cease  quite  abruptly  on  Shasta  at  a 
height  of  about  8,000  feet,  though  the 
Pinus  fiexilis  maintains  a  scattered  and 
precarious  life  for  a  thousand  feet  high¬ 
er.  This  pine,  with  its  light-gray  bark, 
wrapping  the  twisted  and  gnarled  trunk 
as  tightly  as  a  skin,  with  its  contorted 
and  depressed  limbs,  bearing  brush-like 
bunches  of  bright -green  needles,  is  a 
very  characteristic  production  of  great 
elevations  in  California.  It  roots  itself 
in  the  very  rock,  and  has  the  aspect  of 
strenuous  struggle  with  unfriendly  ele¬ 
ments.  Its  flattened  top  is  often  so 
compacted  by  the  deep  snows  that  a  man 
can  stand  upon  it,  and  when  the  bushes 
grow  thickly  together,  he  can  almost 
walk  from  one  to  another.  Where  patch¬ 
es  of  it  have  died  at  last  in  sheer  de¬ 
spair,  it  still  stands  in  obstinate  strength, 
white  and  weird,  a  stubborn  ghost  of  a 
dwarf  tree. 

On  a  bold  bluff  overlooking  a  deep 
gorge  on  either  side,  and  composed  of 
red  lava,  broken  and  weathered,  but  still 
lying  in  the  place  of  its  flow,  we  reach 
at  last  a  camping -place,  above  the  line 
of  vegetation,  as  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  nearly  four  o’clock,  and  we 
have  been  almost  seven  hours  making 
twelve  miles  of  distance,  and  something 
over  6,000  feet  of  elevation.  Our  horses 
are  tired  and  lame,  and  we  are  glad 
enough  to  give  them  rest.  In  one  of 
the  gorges  a  few  hundred  feet  below  our 
camp,  there  is  a  feeble  growth  of  bunch 
grass,  at  the  edge  of  a  field  of  frozen 


snow,  which  they  are  led  to  pasture  up¬ 
on,  after  short  rations  of  barley  and  a 
drink  of  snow-water.  It  was  curious  to 
see  one  or  two  of  the  animals  tasting 
the  snow,  as  they  were  driven  across  it 
to  the  drinking-pool  formed  by  its  melt¬ 
ing  during  that  day.  Gathering  branch¬ 
es  of  the  dead  Pinus  fiexilis ,  we  made  a 
fire  against  a  mass  of  lava,  spread  our 
blankets  within  circular  walls  of  lava 
rocks,  piled  up  by  previous  climbers  as 
a  shelter  against  the  cold  winds,  and 
prepared  for  supper.  Within  a  cranny 
of  one  of  these  open  bed-chambers  we 
found  vessels  of  tin  and  iron,  for  boiling 
and  frying,  stored  there  by  the  provi¬ 
dent  Sisson,  who  soon  got  ready  a  grate¬ 
ful  meal.  After  tethering  the  horses 
near  by,  we  were  ready  for  night,  in¬ 
tending  to  eat  breakfast,  and  start  on 
our  foot -climb  up  the  peak  by  day¬ 
break. 

The  scene  about  us  was  wild  and  des¬ 
olate  in  the  extreme.  Our  camping- 
ground,  as  before  stated,  was  a  bluff 
bench  of  red  lava  and  clinker,  above  the 
general  surface  of  which  were  heaped  at 
intervals  huge  detached  masses  of  the 
same  material,  that  had  fallen  down 
from  above  or  become  detached  in  place. 
The  outer  edge  of  this  bench  command¬ 
ed  a  view  of  the  whole  south-western 
slope  of  the  mountain  down  to  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Shasta  valleys,  over  6,000  feet 
below;  across  the  valleys  to  Scott  Mount¬ 
ain,  overlooking  the  Black  Butte,  which, 
from  this  height,  was  diminished  to  a 
small  mound ;  and  thence  southerly  to 
the  canon  of  the  main  Sacramento, 
bounded  by  long  and  hazy  ridges,  and 
filled  with  smoke  from  forest  fires,  which 
obscured  an  otherwise  magnificent  view. 
The  flank  of  Shasta  itself  was  marked 
by  trough-like  grooves,  evidently  cut  by 
the  melting  and  sliding  snow;  the  tim¬ 
ber  growing  to  the  edges  of  these  grooves 
and  then  giving  suddenly  out,  ^except 
where  it  came  in  as  an  unbroken,  solid 
belt  lower  down.  A  large  meadow-like 
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plain,  4,000  feet  below,  we  knew  to  be  a 
thicket  of  tangled  and  thorny  bushes, 
threaded  only  by  deer.  As  the  sun 
sunk  toward  the  crest  of  Scott  Mount¬ 
ain,  through  dense  strata  of  smoke,  it 
became  a  blood  -  red  globe,  quite  shorn 
of  its  beams,  and  more  or  less  elongat¬ 
ed,  and  could  be  looked  at  steadily.  It 
was  very  strange  to  see  this  red  ball 
dropping  through  one  band  of  smoke 
after  another,  for  the  strata  were  of  un¬ 
equal  density  and  width,  and  the  sun 
seemed  to  be  sinking  behind  bars  that 
made  it  visible  only  occasionally  and 
partly.  Looking  backward  to  Shasta, 
its  highest  peak  was  in  clear  sky  and 
rosy  bright  —  a  massive  cone  of  lava- 
blocks  and  snow.  To  the  right  and 
left  were  deep  gorges  putting  down  from 
the  peak,  their  basins  filled  with  snow 
and  ice,  their  slopes  partly  covered  with 
long,  narrow  bands  of  snow  which  led 
up  to  the  top  at  a  very  steep  angle. 
Numerous  torrents  pouring  down  the 
upper  slopes  gave  forth  a  subdued  roar, 
varied  by  the  dull  rumble  of  the  rocky 
masses  they  detached,  and  which  seem¬ 
ed,  by  the  sound,  to  be  constantly  mov¬ 
ing,  although  we  could  not  see  them. 
The  red  lava  bed  on  which  we  stood  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  mile  or  more,  at  a  slight  in¬ 
clination,  to  the  very  base  of  the  peaks, 
which  it  surrounded  like  a  garment  that 
had  been  pushed  down,  leaving  the  two 
cones  of  the  summit  standing  clear  above, 
of  another  color,  their  outlines  drawn 
sharply  against  the  sky — pre-eminent, 
lonely  heights,  their  tops  as  far  above 
our  exalted  station  as  Mount  Diablo  or 
St.  Helena  above  the  sea — literally,  Pe- 
lion  on  Ossa.  For  we  can  now  see 
plainly  the  true  shape  of  this  volcanic 
mountain.  Its  apex  is  divided  into  two 
craters.  The  one  at  the  left  hand,  the 
lower  of  the  two,  is  shaped  like  a  sugar- 
loaf,  with  the  top  cut  off;  yet  above  the 
circular  rim  of  this  flat  top  rises  a  small 
pyramid,  giving  the  whole  mass  a  very 
peculiar  appearance.  The  right-hand 


and  higher  peak  is  less  regular  and  for¬ 
mal  in  shape.  Its  northerly  slope  comes 
down  to  join  the  left-hand  cone  in  a 
sharp,  clean  line,  the  depression  be¬ 
tween  being  filled  with  a  broad  field  of 
snow;  but  the  southerly  slope  has  a  much 
reduced  inclination,  running  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  line  far  below,  and  its  knife -blade 
edge,  composed  of  volcanic  conglomer¬ 
ate,  is  broken  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  suggesting  castellated  struct¬ 
ures  at  times,  but  oftener  the  forms  of 
gnomes  and  demons.  The  Indians  im¬ 
agine  these  weird  shapes  to  be,  indeed, 4 
a  kind  of  mountain  sprites,  which  they 
call  appetunes ,  and  which  appear  in 
watchful  and  observant  attitudes,  as  if 
on  guard  against  mortal  intrusion.  The 
face  of  this  peak,  between  the  outlines, 
is  a  steep  bluff,  depressed  below  the 
wall-like  upper  edge  of  bright-red  brec¬ 
cia,  and  scarcely  half  covered  at  this 
season  with  long  bands  of  snow.  The 
summit  has  several  sharp  points,  which 
rise  above  the  basin  of  an  ice-filled  cra¬ 
ter,  invisible  from  below,  as  is  the  basin 
of  the  left-hand  crater.  The  lower  peak 
— called  distinctively  “Crater  Peak”  — 
is  a  uniform  chocolate  drab  in  color, 
viewed  closely;  while  the  higher  point 
— called  “The  Main  Peak” — diversifies 
this  color  with  its  bluff  and  ragged  edges 
of  red  breccia,  with  a  band  of  black  rock 
and  beds  of  ashy  debris.  Late  in  the 
summer  the  snow  is  quite  gone  from 
the  surface  of  Crater  Peak  upon  the 
steep  southern  side,  remaining  always 
at  the  top,  however,  and  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  between  it  and  the  other  peak. 
The  southern  face  of  the  Main  Peak  is 
never  free  from  snow.  As  measured 
by  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  out¬ 
line  of  Crater  Peak  has  an  inclination  of 
36°;  that  of  the  Main  Peak  has  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  270  to  28°  on  the  shorter,  and 
of  30°  to  310  on  the  longer  side.  As  we 
contemplate  these  outlines  from  below, 
the  task  of  climbing  either  of  them  seems 
formidable  enough,  and  it  is  certain  that 
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portions  of  the  slope  to  be  passed  over 
are  steeper  than  the  measured  outline. 
According  to  Professor  Whitney’s  Re¬ 
port ,  published  in  1865,  the  Crater  Peak 
had  then  never  been  ascended,  and  was 
“believed  by  many  to  be  quite  inacces¬ 
sible.”  Its  sides,  he  adds,  “appear  to 
be  covered  with  loose  volcanic  mate¬ 
rials,  probably  ashes,  lying  at  the  high¬ 
est  angle  possible  without  sliding  down.” 
The  steepness  of  this  cone  was  not  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  it  has  since  been  fre¬ 
quently  climbed,  and  has  latterly  been 
included  on  the  route  to  the  Main  Peak 
by  a  few  of  the  strongest  and  most 
resolute  climbers.  In  1871,  Clarence 
King’s  party,  which  spent  six  weeks  on 
and  about  the  mountain,  scaled  up  this 
side  cone  with  instruments,  including 
the  photographic  apparatus  of  Watkins. 
If  the  slopes  were  really  formed  of  ash¬ 
es,  or  other  fine  material,  they  could, 
indeed,  hardly  be  climbed,  as  they  would 
offer  no  secure  footing  at  such  a  steep 
angle  ;  but  they  are  covered  with  angu¬ 
lar  blocks  of  trachyte,  sometimes  very 
large,  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
the  crater  walls  above,  and  affording  a 
footing  in  the  steepest  places.  From 
our  camp,  these  rough  slopes  looked 
smooth  enough  to  be  ash-beds,  and  the 
distance  to  the  top,  though  several  miles 
and  involving  an  ascent  between  3,000 
and  4,000  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
seemed  to  be  very  short  in  that  clear 
upper  air.  Nearly  one-third  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  men  breathe  was  already 
below  us,  and  the  exertion  of  bringing 
wood  and  water  to  camp  and  spreading 
our  blankets  for  the  night  made  us  pant. 
Thus  the  stratum  of  atmosphere  above 
was  thin  and  clear.  The  early  stars  as 
they  came  out  were  unusually  large  and 
lustrous,  and  later,  when  twilight  was 
quite  gone,  the  heavens  seemed  as  pop¬ 
ulous  with  bright  points,  and  as  lumi¬ 
nous,  as  in  southern  latitudes.  After 
nightfall,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
at  the  freezing-point,  and  as  the  snow 


ceased  to  melt,  the  roar  of  the  torrents 
stopped,  and  no  sound  broke  the  awful 
solitude  of  the  mountain  after  we  took 
to  our  blankets,  except  the  occasional 
stamping  of  the  horses  on  the  clinking 
lava. 

It  was  not  easy  to  sleep  in  such  a 
place,  with  that  brilliant  heaven  above, 
and  the  massive  front  of  the  peak  pro¬ 
jected  like  a  shadow  against  the  eastern 
sky,  save  where  its  long  streaks  of  snow 
gave  it  a  ghostly  pallor.  We  often 
woke,  and  gazed  long  at  the  glorious 
vision  overhead,  or  on  the  severe  out¬ 
lines  of  the  peak.  At  last  Sisson  arose, 
declared  day  was  about  to  break,  and 
began  making  a  fire.  It  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  the  night  was  so  near  gone;  yet 
there  in  the  east,  right  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  mountain,  was  a  pale  silvery 
glow  that  appeared  to  herald  morning. 
It  brightened,  but  with  a  brightness 
like  that  of  the  moon,  and  just  then 
the  planet  Venus,  large  and  lambent  — 
“like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop’s  ear”  — 
rose  above  the  fantastic  outline  of  the 
mountain  to  the  right.  Attributing  his 
mistake  to  the  singular  purity  of  the  air 
at  this  altitude,  Sisson  was  fain  to  seek 
another  nap.  It  was  not  long  until  day¬ 
break,  however,  and  we  had  an  early 
meal,  shivering  until  warmed  by  the  hot 
tea.  This  dispatched,  we  began  the  as¬ 
cent  of  Crater  Peak,  wearing  our  thick 
woolen  clothes,  and  carrying  iron-shod 
and  spiked  alpenstocks,  a  tin  flask  of 
cold  tea,  and  some  food,  a  man  remain¬ 
ing  behind  to  care  for  the  horses.  Reach¬ 
ing  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  red  lava 
field,  we  could  see  the  first  light  of  the 
sun  on  the  lofty  crest  of  Scott  Mount¬ 
ain  in  the  west,  Shasta  before  us  being 
still  in  cold  gray,  its  enormous  cone  pre¬ 
venting  the  light  from  falling  on  its  own 
westerly  side,  and  casting  a  sharply 
defined  pyramid  -  shaped  shadow  thirty 
miles  long  over  the  valleys  at  its  base 
and  the  mountain  range  beyond,  all  out¬ 
side  of  thifc  dark  purple  shadow  being  in 
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sunlight  as  we  looked  wonderingly  be¬ 
low.  We  met  the  first  direct  beams  of 
the  sun  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  Crater 
Peak,  and  now  began  to  realize  the 
rocky  roughness  of  its  slopes.  Going 
up  these  was  like  climbing  very  steep 
stone  stairs,  except  that  the  steps  were 
uneven,  and  often  unsteady  —  one  rock 
tipping  on  another,  so  that  each  planting 
of  the  foot  had  to  be  calculated  to  avoid 
slipping  or  toppling — and  that  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  alpenstock,  which  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  support,  had  also  to  be 
studied.  Breathing  became  more  and 
more  difficult  in  the  increasingly  rare  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  but  a  few  yards  could  be 
climbed  without  a  rest.  The  beating  of 
the  heart  was  audible  to  each  person,  a 
pallor  came  over  the  face,  and  the  eyes 
were  strained  in  their  sockets.  As  we 
looked  upward  from  time  to  time,  the 
rim  of  the  flat  top  seemed  no  nearer. 
As  we  looked  down,  the  large  blocks 
we  had  overcome  grew  small,  and  the 
apparently  fine  debris  ahead  grew  large 
when  we  reached  it.  The  big  snow- 
fields  on  either  side  of  our  camp  shrunk 
into  little  patches;  we  could  no  longer 
distinguish  the  camp  itself,  nor  the 
horses.  The  steep  edge  of  the  round¬ 
ed  cone  on  the  northerly  side  was  drawn 
down  across  the  sky  in  one  tremendous 
line  of  rock  that  seemed  a  jumping -off 
place  into  the  nether  air.  We  were  in¬ 
sects  crawling  up  a  slanting  steeple,  far 
above  the  world.  The  view  below  was 
awful  in  its  depth  and  extent,  the  still 
obscuring  smoke  giving  it  a  character 
of  mystery  and  indefiniteness.  There 
seemed  no  bound  to  that  blue,  hazy 
gulf;  and  above,  to  the  left  as  we  climb¬ 
ed,  was  only  the  lofty  sky-line  of  the 
cone,  stretching  up,  up,  up.  An  occa¬ 
sional  field  of  fine  debris,  which  slid  un¬ 
der  our  weary  limbs,  made  us  glad  to 
regain  the  securer  blocks  of  trachyte. 
On  the  latter  we  could  sit,  as  on  bench¬ 
es  of  stone,  panting,  perspiring  some  as 
the  sun’s  heat  was  reflected  from  the 


bare,  smooth  rocks,  but  always  enjoying 
the  grand  sensation  that  comes  from  be¬ 
ing  high  above  the  world,  on  a  narrow 
point  of  its  crust.  Under  our  feet  as 
we  climbed  we  heard  constantly  the  gur¬ 
gle  and  murmur  of  an  unseen  torrent, 
fed  from  the  melting  snow  above  and 
running  deep  below  the  thick  -  piled 
masses  of  rock  over  which  we  stepped. 
For  two  miles  or  more,  we  climbed  above 
the  channel  of  this  hidden  stream,  never 
once  catching  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
the  water.  All  around  the  mountain 
there  are  subterranean  torrents  like  this, 
which  go  to  form  the  great  springs  that 
leap  into  rivers  at  its  foot  —  “water, 
water  everywhere,  nor  any  drop  to 
drink,”  except  that  in  the  flask  you 
carry. 

At  last  we  reached  the  rim  of  the  flat¬ 
tened  cone  above,  but  not  yet  the  top  of 
Crater  Peak.  There  was  a  narrow  snow- 
field  to  cross,  lying  in  a  depression,  and 
then  a  small  pyramid  of  broken  trachyte, 
about  500  feet  high,  capped  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  original  crater  wall,  to  clam¬ 
ber  up.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  before  we 
reached  the  latter  point,  which  present¬ 
ed  itself  as  a  perpendicular  ledge  about 
twenty  feet  high,  but  so  creviced  and 
broken  that  we  got  easy  hand  and  foot¬ 
hold,  and  so  pulled  up  to  the  top,  where 
there  was  just  about  room  enough  for 
our  party  of  three  to  recline.  This  nar¬ 
row  ledge  is  the  very  summit  of  Crater 
Peak,  and  is  nearly  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  We  found  here  the  small  mon¬ 
ument  left  by  Clarence  King’s  party  two 
years  before.  We  had  been  five  or  six 
hours  toiling  for  this  mark,  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  even 
nausea,  from  the  effects  of  the  highly  rar- 
ified  air.  The  weather  was  unusually 
warm  for  the  locality,  and  no  clouds  ob¬ 
structed  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
climb  was,  therefore,  more  fatiguing, 
and  respiration  more  difficult,  than  they 
would  have  been  had  a  cold  air  been 
blowing,  or  had  the  sun  been  overcast. 
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Sometimes  parties  who  make  the  ascent 
in  the  same  month  (September)  encoun¬ 
ter  bitterly  cold  winds  and  storms  of 
snow.  Thomas  Magee,  who  described 
his  ascent  in  Scribner's  Monthly ,  found 
the  cold  so  severe  that  it  partly  froze 
the  tea  in  the  tin  canteen  at  his  side.  But 
warm  or  cold,  the  view  at  the  summit 
amply  repays  all  toil  and  hardship. 
Even  if  the  lower  country  be  hidden  in 
smoke,  as  was  partly  the  case  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  the  mountain  itself  is  a  grand 
sight  and  an  instructive  study.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  pinnacle  of  Crater  Peak,  its 
sides  are  seen  to  descend  at  a  steep  an¬ 
gle  all  around,  and  one  has  almost  a 
dizzy  sensation  on  realizing  the  immense 
depth  into  which  he  could  plunge  by  a 
slight  effort,  or  tumble  by  a  reckless 
step.  On  the  north  side,  immediately 
beneath  the  eye,  lies  the  old  crater — a 
circular  cavity  a  mile  across  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  deep  —  its  bottom  and  part  of 
its  steep  outer  and  inner  slopes  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  The  wall  of  the 
crater  is  broken,  as  one  would  break 
out  the  side  of  a  bowl,  for  a  quarter  of 
its  circumference,  on  the  north-western 
side,  above  Shasta  Valley.  The  edges 
of  this  break  must  be  1,500  feet  long, 
and  through  the  enormous  gap  thus 
made  one  looks  from  the  cliff  above  clear 
down  to  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  nearly  9,000  feet,  the  angle  of 
the  view  being  fearfully  steep.  Shasta 
Valley  is  seen  to  be  dotted  with  small 
volcanic  cones — miniatures  of  the  Black 
Butte  —  and  beyond,  along  the  western 
sky,  are  the  Scott  and  Siskiyou  mount¬ 
ains  ;  as  beyond  these  again,  if  the  air 
were  clear,  we  could  see  the  straight 
leaden  line  which  marks  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  On  the  southerly  side  of  Crater 
Peak  its  slope  descends  to  a  wide  gorge 
1,200  or  1,500  feet  deep,  filled  with  frozen 
snow  resting  on  a  substratum  of  ice,  be¬ 
yond  which  rises  the  Main  Peak,  more 
than  1,500  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
Crater  Peak.  Its  northern  slope  is  regu¬ 


lar  and  abrupt,  but  its  crest  is  broken  in¬ 
to  several  craggy  points,  chief  of  which 
are  three  needle -like  splinters  rising 
above  a  large  basin  and  forming  part  of 
the  walls  of  a  crater ;  while  the  southerly 
slope  runs  off  in  a  long,  curving,  broken 
line,  fantastically  ragged  on  its  sky-edge 
of  highly  colored  breccia.  On  the  sum¬ 
mit  are  sulphur  springs,  hot  enough  to 
boil  eggs,  and  considerable  deposits  of 
sulphur — the  last  relics  of  the  former 
tremendous  volcanic  activity  which  cov¬ 
ered  with  lava  all  the  slopes  and  valley 
bases  of  Mount  Shasta,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  around.  What  remains 
of  the  crater  on  the  Main  Peak  is  filled 
with  ice  to  a  great  depth,  and  from  this 
source,  through  a  cleft  on  the  north¬ 
easterly  side,  descends  the  slow-moving 
mass  of  the  Whitney  Glacier — a  genuine 
river  of  ice,  half  a  mile  wide  and  per¬ 
haps  seven  miles  long — the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  which  was  first  determined  by 
Clarence  King  so  recently  as  1871.  All 
the  northerly  flanks  of  the  mountain  are 
largely  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  above 
an  elevation  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  and 
on  that  side,  also,  there  is  another  deep 
gorge  between  the  two  peaks.  Leaving 
our  perch  above  the  lower  crater,  we 
crawl  down  the  ledge  toward  this  gorge, 
and  cross  a  small  pond  of  smooth  blue 
ice  at  its  base.  It  was  on  this  level  spot 
that  Watkins  pitched  his  field -tent  for 
photographic  work,  and  when  he  thought 
he  had  the  light  all  shut  off,  found  that 
enough  still  came  through  the  ice  -  floor 
to  spoil  his  negatives,  obliging  him  to 
cover  that  also.  The  surface  of  this  ice, 
as  of  the  large  snow-field  adjoining,  was 
slightly  melting.  But  the  air  was  sensi¬ 
bly  cooler  on  this  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  be  walking  again 
on  a  comparatively  level  surface. 

At  the  right  of  the  crater  there  is  a 
long  dyke  of  crumbling  siliceous  and  sul¬ 
phurous  rock,  which  we  traced  half  a 
mile  in  a.  direction  nearly  east  and  west, 
resembling  one  of  the  metalliferous  lodes 
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in  its  structure,  having  side  walls  of  tra- 
chytic  rock,  and  being  filled  for  a  width 
of  two  or  three  feet  with  a  white  pasty 
mass,  which  on  exposure  hardens  to  the 
appearance  of  silicate  of  soda,  more  or 
less  discolored  with  sulphur,  fumes  of 
which  still  came  up  through  this  curious 
vent,  scenting  the  air.  Here  we  rested 
for  half  an  hour,  ate  our  luncheon,  and 
gathered  specimens.  A  slight  descent 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  crater 
wall,  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  roof,  and  its 
snowy  slopes  descending  on  either  side 
steeper  than  the  angle  of  a  roof.  The 
melting  crust  on  this  edge  was  just  wide 
enough  for  us  to  walk  in  single  file,  cov¬ 
ering  our  eyes  with  gauze  to  protect 
them  from  danger  of  snow -blindness. 
The  crust  had  been  carved  by  alternate 
melting  and  freezing,  aided  by  the  wind, 
into  furrows  with  knife-blade  edges, which 
would  make  hard  walking  on  cold  days. 
But  warm  as  the  day  was,  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  how  slightly  its  influ¬ 
ence  penetrated  the  frozen  snow  and  ice. 
Even  on  the  steep  slopes  of  broken 
rock,  where  no  snow  was  visible,  we 
found  that  ice  was  spread  everywhere  at 
a  slight  depth  below  the  surface;  and  as 
we  laid  down  where  this  debris  was  finer 
than  usual,  it  began  to  melt  only  with 
the  heat  of  the  body.  Digging  a  little 
with  the  iron  point  of  an  alpenstock,  we 
found  ice  where  we  had  not  before  sus¬ 
pected  its  existence,  and  the  surface¬ 
melting  of  these  covered  ice -beds  was 
the  cause  of  many  of  those  hidden  .tor¬ 
rents  which  ceased  to  run  and  roar  after 
night-fall. 

Leaving  the  curving  roof- line  of  the 
crater  edge,  and  walking  along  the  side 
of  an  abrupt  incline  of  loose  debris  large¬ 
ly  made  up  of  such  materials  as  com¬ 
posed  the  curious  dyke  above  describ¬ 
ed,  we  came  to  a  projecting  point  where 
we  could  look  up  and  down  the  north¬ 
erly  slope  of  the  Main  Peak,  and  could 
plainly  trace  the  course  of  the  Whitney 
Glacier  for  five  miles.  The  peak  on  this 
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side  is  three -pronged,  and  the  glacier 
heads  up  between  two  of  the  prongs. 
Beginning  at  an  angle  sharper  than  any 
previously  noticed,  it  soon  assumes  a 
gentler  incline,  and  finally  reaches  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain  nearly  on  a 
level,  broadening  at  this  point  to  its 
widest  dimensions.  The  head,  and  all 
the  steeper  part  of  the  glacier,  present 
a  surface  of  clean,  marble -like  ne W, 
marked  with  numerous  transverse  cre¬ 
vasses,  which  open  very  large  cavities 
and  expose  walls  of  blue  ice.  The  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  first  crevasse,  near  the 
head  of  the  glacier,  seemed  to  be  quite 
sixty  feet  above  the  lower.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  elevation  of  the  crevasse  walls 
lessened,  of  course,  with  the  reduced 
angle  of  the  glacier’s  inclination,  until 
these  openings  were  simply  even  gaps 
across  the  ice.  A  mile  or  two  below 
the  summit  the  surface  was  burdened 
and  partly  hid  with  lateral  moraines, 
which  lower  down  completely  hid  the 
ice,  save  where  the  black  debris  was 
parted  by  an  occasionally  wide  crevasse, 
or  a  portion  of  it  had  sunk  bodily  into 
the  ice,  leaving  a  cavity  filled  with  blue 
water.  The  morainal  matter  had  accu¬ 
mulated  in  one  place  to  a  height,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  Owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  preceding  winter, 
when  comparatively  little  snow  fell,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  very  long  season  of  clear, 
warm  weather  through  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  the  surface  of  the  neve  was  much 
reduced  in  thickness,  and  the  line  of  re¬ 
cent  glacial  cutting  along  the  banks  of 
volcanic  material  was  boldly  exhibited. 
The  northerly  and  easterly  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  which  are  bare  of  timber  far 
below  the  timber  line  on  the  other  side, 
are  composed  of  blocks  of  trachyte,  lava, 
and  pumice,  succeeded  by  an  extensive 
outflow,  lower  down,  of  basalt.  Into 
this  material  the  stream  flowing  from 
the  Whitney  Glacier  sinks,  disappearing 
under  the  mass  of  the  terminal  moraine. 

Beyond  this  glacier,  easterly,  is  a 
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smaller  one,  named  variously  the  Mc¬ 
Cloud  and  Mud  Creek  Glacier,  which 
was  partly  visible  from  our  last  point  of 
observation.  We  could  hear  the  larger 
ice -stream  constantly  cracking,  and  at 
intervals  heavy  detonations  succeeded 
to  this  sound.  We  could  hear  also  the 
roar  and  rumble  of  torrents  in  half  a 
dozen  different  directions.  But  Shasta 
bears  on  its  easterly  flank  a  still  greater 
glacier — one  not  less  than  three  or  four 
miles  wide  —  which  was  named  by  its 
discoverer,  Clarence  King,  the  Agassiz 
Glacier.  A  trip  of  sixty  miles  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  necessary  to 
approach  it,  so  we  caught  no  glimpse  of 
it.  Mr.  King,  in  his  fascinating  record 
of  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada ,  has  described  its  appearance,  and 
his  perilous  climb  over  it,  with  vivid 
power.  One  remark  he  makes  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  applies  generally  to  the  other 
glaciers  on  Shasta;  it  is  this:  “The 
idea  of  a  mountain  glacier,  formed  from 
Swiss  or  Indian  views,  is  always  of  a 
stream  of  ice  walled  in  by  more  or  less 
lofty  ridges.  Here  a  great  curved  cover 
of  ice  flows  down  the  conical  surface  of 
a  volcano  without  lateral  walls,  a  few 
lava  pinnacles  and  inconspicuous  piles 
of  debris  separating  it  from  the  next 
glacier.”  Except  toward  its  head,  the 
Whitney  Glacier  evenly  fills  the  depres¬ 
sion  it  occupies,  much  as  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  River  fills  its  channel  on  reaching 
the  broad  valley. 

Apart  from  its  isolation,  the  sudden 
uplift  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  entire 
bulk,  and  its  peculiar  beauty  of  color, 
Mount  Shasta  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  only  mountain  in  California  whose 
flanks  are  burdened  with  living  glaciers. 
The  ice-field  on  Mount  Lyell,  in  the 
Yosemite  region,  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  glacier,  is  asserted  by  Whit¬ 
ney  and  King  not  to  deserve  that  title ; 
although  Mr.  Muir,  who  has  given  the 
subject  profound  study,  declares  that  on 
Mount  Lyell  and  on  several  companion 


peaks  true  glaciers  exist,  but  of  feeble 
vitality.  The  taller  peak  of  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney,  500  miles  south  of  Shasta,  in  a  lat¬ 
itude  where  the  snow-line  extends  much 
above  the  limit  in  northern  California 
and  Oregon,  is  without  a  glacier,  as  it 
is  also  without  those  singular  fields  of 
rock -covered  ice  which  exist  on  the 
upper  slopes  of  Shasta.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  this  beautiful  California  peak, 
no  mountains  in  the  United  States  bear 
true  glaciers  but  Mount  Hood  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Mount  Rainier  and  adjacent  peaks 
in  Washington  Territory,  and  the  arctic 
peaks  of  Alaska,  whose  glaciers  push 
quite  down  to  the  sea  and  send  off 
fleets  of  icebergs.  The  grand  glacier  on 
Mount  Rainier,  discovered,  we  believe, 
by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
has  been  described  to  the  writer  as  rival¬ 
ing,  if  not  surpassing,  anything  in  the 
Alps.  Considering  how  easily  Shasta 
can  be  reached,  and  with  what  perfect 
safety  it  can  be  climbed  and  examined, 
except  on  the  larger  ice-fields,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  it  is  not  more  sought  by 
tourists.  A  knowledge  of  glacial  phe¬ 
nomena  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  leading  importance  in  the  study 
of  the  earth’s  superficial  conformation, 
and  much  could  be  learned  in  this  field 
of  inquiry  on  Shasta,  where  not  alone 
living  but  the  track  of  extinct  glaciers 
may  be  profitably  observed,  for  in  every 
direction  around  the  mountain  exist  the 
evidences  of  former  glacial  action. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  that  we  left  oui 
perch  overlooking  the  Whitney  Glaciei 
to  return  to  camp.  It  was  hard  work  to 
climb  up  the  slope  of  sliding  debris  we 
had  just  descended  from  Crater  Peak, 
and  our  legs  trembled  when  we  reached 
the  icy  rim  of  the  crater  and  faced  its 
blinding  glare.  Resting  again  at  the 
very  top,  we  gazed  lingeringly  at  the 
higher  peak  to  the  left,  with  its  cascade 
of  nevS  ^nd  ice  plunging  down  so  pre¬ 
cipitously  for  thousands  of  feet ;  at  the 
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deep  crater -bowl  to  the  right,  almost 
under  our  feet;  at  the  cone-dotted,  yel¬ 
low,  hazy  valley  of  Shasta,  seen  through 
the  broken  wall  of  the  crater  over  a  mile 
and  a  half  below ;  at  the  violet  crest  of 
the  Scott  Mountain  range  beyond,  and 
the  dark  cone  of  Black  Butte  thrust  up 
in  the  trough  between.  But  for  the 
smoke,  we  should  have  seen  to  the 
northward  the  whole  Klamath  region, 
with  its  lakes  and  lava -beds,  where  the 
Modocs  played  their  miserable  tragedy; 
should  have  seen  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  Oregon  Cascade  Ran£e;  should  have 
seen  to  the  east  the  desert  plateau  of 
Nevada  as  far  as  the  Utah  line ;  should 
have  seen  to  the  south  the  trough -like 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  that  stream,  with  all  the  bold 
crest-line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range 
on  one  side,  and  the  softer  swell  of  the 
Coast  Range  on  the  other,  with  a  strip 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Humboldt  Bay. 
Mr.  A.  Roman,  who  was  one  of  a  small 
party  that  climbed  Shasta  in  April,  1856 
— a  most  perilous  season — told  the  writ¬ 
er  that  the  atmosphere  at  that  time  was 
wonderfully  clear,  and  the  view  simply 
stupendous.  He  declares  that  he  saw 
distinctly  all  the  high  peaks,  from  the 
Washington  group  on  the  north  to  the 
Sierra  peaks  around  Lake  Tahoe,  and 
the  Coast  Range  peaks  about  San  Fran¬ 
cisco —  a  distance  on  a  direct  line  of 
nearly  800  miles  !  Within  the  limits  of 
this  view  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
the  topography  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
were,  he  says,  revealed  with  wonderful 
distinctness.  The  air  was  as  if  purged 
and  filtered,  and  presented  only  a  slight 
gray  film  between  the  eye  and  the  most 
distant  objects.  There  seemed  no  limit 
to  the  vision  except  the  convexity  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Probably  in  any  ordi¬ 
narily  clear  weather  the  view  extends  for 
quite  500  miles.  Mr.  Roman’s  party, 
and  himself  in  particular,  suffered  dread¬ 
fully  from  the  cold  on  the  summit.  He 
took  a  thermometer  from  his  clothes  to 


observe  the  temperature,  and  as  he  held 
it  in  his  hand  the  mercury  speedily  drop¬ 
ped  to  12°  below  zero.  How  much  low¬ 
er  it  would  have  gone  he  could  not  tell, 
for  his  stiffened  fingers  lost  their  grip, 
the  instrument  fell  from  his  numb  hand, 
and  was  broken.  He  was  snow-blind 
and  frost-bitten  on  returning  to  Yreka, 
and  so  altered  in  appearance  that  his 
own  brother  did  not  know  him.  Sisson 
told  us  that  he  had  been  up  the  mount¬ 
ain  much  later  in  the  spring,  or  in  early 
summer,  when  the  winds  were  so  cold 
and  strong  that  he  had  to  cling  to  the 
rocks  with  his  hands,  when  scaling  the 
summit  of  the  Main  Peak,  to  prevent  be¬ 
ing  blown  off  and  hurled  to  destruction. 
Yet  as  we  had  this  talk  the  air  was  no 
cooler  than  that  of  a  balmy  winter  day  at 
San  Francisco,  and  our  thick  woolen 
clothes,  while  we  exercised,  were  almost 
burdensome. 

Resting  on  the  top  crag  of  Crater  Peak 
before  descending,  we  observed  more 
closely  the  utter  absence  of  vegetation 
for  thousands  of  feet  below.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Pinus  fiexilis  at  our  camp  on  the 
lava,  where  there  were  sparse  bunches 
of  a  hardy  grass,  and  a  few  plants  like 
portulacca  growing  in  shady  crevices,  an 
occasional  lichen  was  all  that  appeared, 
and  at  the  summit  the  lichens  were  no 
longer  to  be 'seen.  On  one  snow -field 
there  was  a  slight  trace  left  of  Tococcus 
nivalis  —  the  “red  snow,”  so  called  —  a 
very  low  form  of  vegetable  life,  which  is 
sometimes  so  abundant  on  this  mountain 
as  to  color  the  foot -prints  in  the  snow 
blood-red.  For  three  or  four  thousand 
feet  below,  the  eye  took  in  nothing  but 
a  wreck  of  rocky  matter,  of  red  and 
black  lava- flow,  of  gray -colored  scori- 
aceous  debris,  except  where  the  snow 
and  ice  covered  the  surface  and  made  it 
even  more  arctic  and  desolate.  Yet  an¬ 
imal  life  was  not  quite  absent.  Lifting 
a  piece  of  loose  rock  near  the  surveyor’s 
monument,  we  revealed  a  little  colony  of 
lady-bugs,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  color,  with 
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many  darker  spots.  The  tiny  creatures 
crawled  away  feebly,  making  no  effort 
to  fly.  What  they  could  live  on  there 
we  could  not  conjecture.  A  few  snow¬ 
birds  were  twittering  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  feet  below,  and  nearly  up  to 
the  very  crest  of  the  Main  Peak  we  saw 
a  solitary  California  vulture  wheeling 
slowly  around.  Sisson  says  he  once 
found  a  dead  squirrel  on  that  peak, 
which  had  probably  been  dropped  there 
by  a  bird  of  prey,  and  at  another  time 
he  saw  there  a  living  mouse.  The  large¬ 
horned  mountain  sheep,  apparently  the 
same  species  as  that  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  occasionally  been  seen 
near  the  summit,  and  once  an  animal 
thought  to  be  an  ibex  was  observed. 

Going  down  the  rocky  slope  of  Cra¬ 
ter  Peak,  we  heard  again  the  gurgle  of 
the  hidden  torrent.  The  descent  was 
very  tiresome,  and  a  little  hazardous  to 
one’s  limbs,  for  a  fall  among  the  larger 
masses  or  a  slide  in  the  small  debris 
might  easily  result  in  a  fracture.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  the  year  much  labor  is  saved  by 
sliding  down  on  the  snow.  But  we 
reached  the  base  at  last  in  safety,  very 
weary,  and  glad  to  put  foot  again  on  the 
lava-flow  that  led  to  camp,  where  we  ar¬ 
rived  almost  too  weary  to  care  for  the 
red  sunset  through  bars  of  cloud,  which 
was  repeated  in  the  western  sky,  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  appearance  of  that  lu¬ 
minary  to  Campbell’s  “  last  man.”  How 


sweet  sleep  was  that  night!  No  more 
deception  with  the  morning  star.  Again 
at  sunrise,  however,  we  were  off,  this 
time  mounted  and  bound  homeward. 
Facing  the  west  as  we  rode  down  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  once 
more  the  sharp  cone  of  its  shadow,  ly¬ 
ing  far  across  the  valleys  at  its  foot,  up 
the  flank  of  Scott  Mountain  beyond,  and 
across  its  snowy  crest,  the  faint  light 
trembling  along  its  purple  edges  and 
gradually  crawling  into  its  place  as  the 
shadow  of  the  great  peak  retreated. 
The  trail  down  the  mountain  is  steep 
and  rough  for  horses,  and  very  tiresome 
for  riders.  The  comparative  level  of  the 
forest -belt  is  welcome.  In  the  black 
soil  of  the  fir  wood  we  often  saw  the 
fresh  track  of  bears.  Arrived  at  the 
only  spring  on  the  way  down,  we  saw 
three  deer.  The  graceful  creatures  mov¬ 
ed  off  very  slowly  and  safely,  Sisson 
with  his  gun  having  turned  into  a  side 
trail  some  distance  back,  fortunately  for 
them. 

At  the  house  in  Strawberry  Valley 
once  more,  after  a  journey  of  two  and  a 
half  days,  we  turned  to  look  at  the  grand 
peak  with  its  twin  cones — all  its  rugged¬ 
ness  gone,  its  long  outlines  and  vast 
front  smoothed  by  distance,  and  a  sun¬ 
ny  haze  clothing  it  in  tender  beauty. 
Often  since  we  have  revisited  it  in 
dreams,  and  longed,  on  waking,  for  its 
restful  solitude. 
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RESPITE. 

Sing,  sky -lark,  in  the  sky; 

Sing,  throstle  —  for  love’s  sake! 

Sing  sweet,  as  if  no  heart  might  ever  bre«k. 

O,  little  summer -sigh 
Of  winds,  that  flutters  down 
The  blossom  -  rain,  as  if  no  storms  had  blown! 

Smile,  flowers,  along  the  way ; 

Your  dainty  beauty  stirs 
Such  blessed  thoughts,  ye  little  comforters! 

O  Earth,  for  one  kind  day, 

Let  me  be  glad  again  — 

Forgetting  grief  that  is,  and  that  has  been! 


ETC. 


The  Latest  “Movement.” 

As  Cowley  said  of  avarice,  we  may  say  of 
intemperance :  no  vice  has  been  so  pelted 
with  good  epithets.  Not  intemperance  gen¬ 
erally,  but  solely  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  is  the  bete  noir  of  reform¬ 
atory  zeal,  which  latterly  essays  to  storm  the 
citadel  of  the  enemy  with  prayer,  in  addition 
to  all  the  repressive  legislation  demanded. 
A  good  many  who  do  not  approve  the  means 
employed  to  abate  drunkenness,  will  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  object.  While  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  charging  all  the  evils  of  society 
upon  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  nor  in 
expecting  universal  prosperity  and  virtue 
from  total  abstinence,  there  is  really  so  much 
misery  and  vice  traceable  to  intemperate 
drinking  that  it  is  a  duty  to  aid  in  its  sup¬ 
pression  by  any  reasonable  and  proper  means. 
We  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  simply 
persuading  or  compelling  people  not  to  drink 
at  all  is  not  the  way  to  effect  radical  and  per¬ 
manent  reform.  It  would  be  as  rational  to 


attempt  to  stop  opium  eating,  chloroform  in¬ 
halation,  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  of  tea 
and  coffee  —  which  indulgences  are  prolific 
sources  of  disease,  suffering,  and  death  —  by 
decreeing  that  those  articles  should  not  be 
sold,  or  persuading  people  to  sign  pledges 
against  their  use.  In  many  individual  cases, 
of  course,  where  the  appetite  is  lawless  and 
depraved,  total  abstinence  is  the  only  sure 
remedy  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  nei¬ 
ther  temperance  nor  total  abstinence  can  be 
enforced  and  maintained  by  pledges  and  re¬ 
pressive  statutes.  The  instinct  for  stimulants 
of  some  sort  is  stronger  than  any  check  which 
can  be  so  imposed,  and  the  reaction  against 
arbitrary  interference  with  personal  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  trade  sooner  or  later  comes 
in  as  an  element  to  aggravate  the  evil  sought 
to  be  removed.  We  do  not  care  to  dwell  on 
the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  total  ab¬ 
stinence  would  be  fatal,  wherein  feeble  vital¬ 
ity  or  special  diseases  indicate  the  necessity 
for  stimulants;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
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are  such  cases,  and  that  society  has  no  right 
to  deprive  them  of  the  one  efficacious  remedy. 
Neither  need  we  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  can  be  persuaded 
to  keep  pledges,  or  to  obey  prohibitory  laws, 
belong  to  just  that  class  which,  by  reason  of 
culture  and  comfort,  are  the  least  inclined  to 
intemperate  drinking.  It  has  been  stated  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Gough,  the  well-known 
temperance  lecturer,  that  of  500,000  persons 
who  had  taken  the  pledge  in  the  United 
States,  350,000  broke  it ;  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  those  who  kept  it  were  chiefly 
persons  of  a  natural  abstemiousness. 

The  fact  is,  that  any  mode  of  treating  in¬ 
temperance,  to  be  radical  and  permanent, 
must  reach  causes  lying  back  of  the  mere 
temptation  to  drink.  There  is  such  an  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  ignorance  and  pau¬ 
perism,  and  drunkenness,  as  suggests  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  Men 
are  quite  as  often  drunkards  because  they  are 
degraded  and  poor,  as  degraded  and  poor 
because  they  are  drunkards;  and  even  where 
drunkenness  is  only  the  weakness  of  men  who 
have  not  such  an  excuse  for  it,  we  have  a 
right  to  assume,  in  most  instances,  a  defect 
in  culture,  or  a  lack  of  such  interior  resources 
for  recreation  as  would  make  physical  dissi¬ 
pation  abhorrent.  We  assume,  then,  that 
any  remedy  for  intemperance,  to  be  thor¬ 
ough  and  lasting,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  war  upon  appetite  and  trade,  must  go  to 
the  roots  of  character  and  aim  at  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  better  motives  and  pleasures.  The 
grand  cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  as  of  the 
vicious  drunkenness  which  usually  accom¬ 
panies  them,  is  ignorance  ;  and  by  ignorance 
we  mean  not  alone  illiteracy,  but  lack  of  the 
proper  culture  of  the  moral  and  emotional 
nature.  Mr.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  of  New 
York,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  favoring  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  collates  some  valuable  ev¬ 
idence  on  this  point.  In  France,  from  1867 
to  1869,  half  the  inhabitants  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  and  this  half  furnished  nine¬ 
ty-five  per  cent,  of  the  persons  arrested  for 
crime,  and  eighty -seven  per  cent,  of  those 
convicted.  In  our  six  New  England  States, 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  above 
the  age  of  ten  years,  can  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  yet  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in 
those  States  is  committed  by  this  small  mi¬ 


nority.  In  other  words,  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
puts  it,  a  person  there  without  education 
commits  fifty -three  times  as  many  crimes  as 
one  with  education.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  an  ignorant  person  commits, 
on  the  average,  seven  times  the  number  of 
crimes  that  one  who  can  read  and  write  com¬ 
mits  ;  and  in  the  whole  United  States  the  il¬ 
literate  person  commits  ten  times  the  number 
of  crimes  that  the  educated  does.  As  it  is 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
that  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  all  the  crimes 
committed  can  be  traced  to  drunkenness,  the 
bearing  of  the  foregoing  statistics  is  manifest. 
It  is  plain  that  we  must  include  drunkenness 
among  the  vices  which  are  attributable  to  ig¬ 
norance,  primarily,  in  a  larger  degree  than 
to  any  other  cause.  A  writer  in  The  West¬ 
minster  Review  for  January,  1874,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  discussing  the  condition  of  “  The  Work¬ 
ing  Classes  ”  in  Great  Britain,  gives  a  perti¬ 
nent  fact  in  this  connection.  Referring  to 
Liverpool,  which  “has  the  unenviable  noto¬ 
riety  of  being  the  most  drunken  town  in  the 
kingdom,”  he  shows  that  out  of  18,810  per¬ 
sons  arrested  for  drunkenness  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September,  1870,  only  2,972  were  house¬ 
holders —  that  is,  belonged  to  the  most  edu¬ 
cated  and  thrifty  classes.  He  regards  it  as 
a  significant  fact,  that  “inasmuch  as  of  the 
total  number  of  18,810  cases,  no  less  than 
15,694  transgressors  were  lodgers,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  intemperance  does  not  attach  to  the 
socially  responsible  population.”  And  he 
adds :  “It  is  a  surface  malady,  rather  than  a 
deep-seated  constitutional  disease.  It  is  not 
the  pith  and  core  of  society  that  is  tainted — 
the  fathers  of  families,  the  payers  of  rates, 
and  voters  at  elections,  that  swell  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  drunkenness  ;  but  the  unsettled  residu¬ 
um,  the  waifs  and  strays  having  loose  ties, 
floating  here  and  there,  probably  young,  un¬ 
deterred  by  domestic  influences,  and  without 
homes  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They 
sleep  in  lodgings,  and  make  the  public-house, 
or  music-hall,  or  dancing-saloon,  the  resorts 
of  their  leisure.  It  is  there  they  seek  for  so¬ 
ciety,  shelter,  and  amusement ;  and  there 
they  are  constrained  (at  least  in  public - 
houses )  to  drink,  in  order  that  the  comforts 
they  thus  enjoy  may  be  paid  for.” 

This  quotation  applies  accurately  to  most 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  What 
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between  ignorance  and  homelessness,  the 
lack  of  culture,  of  internal  resources,  and  of 
the  means  to  command  more  refined  enjoy¬ 
ment,  thousands  in  every  large  place  find  a 
brutal  recreation  in  excessive  drink.  The 
total  abstinence  advocates  insist  upon  with¬ 
drawing  this  only  resource  from  large  class¬ 
es,  without  putting  anything  better  in  its 
place.  Ask  them  to  abandon  their  own  so¬ 
cial  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  their  fragrant  cigar, 
their  books,  pictures,  and  music,  upon  which 
they  depend  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  they 
would  no  more  do  it  than  most  of  the  home¬ 
less,  illiterate  consumers  of  strong  drink  will 
abandon  that,  for  any  length  of  time.  If  we 
can  regulate  the  sale  of  stimulating  drinks, 
confine  it  to  persons  of  some  degree  of  char¬ 
acter  and  responsibility,  and  provide  for.  the 
seclusion  or  discipline  of  common  drunkards, 
we  shall  have  done  as  much  as  can  be  done, 
directly,  to  check  intemperance.  But  the 
radical  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  universal 
education,  assisted  by  compulsory  statutes, 
and  in  not  only  fostering  a  taste  for  refined 
amusement,  but  providing  the  means  for  its 
indulgence.  There  should  be  more  public 
resorts  where  pleasure  can  be  found  without 
the  temptation  or  apparent  necessity  to  drink. 
There  should  be  more  free  libraries,  lectures, 
and  reading-rooms,  more  free  baths,  more 
picture  galleries,  more  parks  and  squares, 
more  cleanly  and  comfortable  tenements. 

In  a  recent  characteristic  paper  under  the 
quaint  title  of  “The  Tree  of  Knowledge,” 
Charles  Kingsley  says  that  a  probable  cause 
of  increasing  drunkenness  is  the  increasing 
material  prosperity  of  thousands  who  know 
no  recreation  beyond  low  animal  pleasures, 
and  he  urges  on  those  who  wish  drunken¬ 
ness  to  decrease,  the  necessity  of  providing 
more  and  more  refined  recreation  for  the 
people.  He  adds  these  wise  words,  which 
are  as  applicable  here  as  in  England  : 

“Men  drink,  and  women  too,  remember,  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  supply  exhaustion  ;  not  merely  to  drive  away 
care ;  but  often  simply  to  drive  away  dullness.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  save  to  think  over  what  they  have 
done  in  the  day,  or  what  they  expect  to  do  to-morrow; 
and  they  escape  from  that  dreary  round  of  business 
thought,  in  liquor  or  narcotics.  There  are  still  those, 
by  no  means  of  the  hand-working  class,  but  absorbed 
all  day  by  business,  who  drink  heavily  at  night  in 
their  own  comfortable  homes,  simply  to  recreate  their 
over-burdened  minds.  Such  cases,  doubtless,  are  far 


less  common  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  —  but 
why?  Is  not  the  decrease  of  drinking  among  the 
richer  classes  certainly  due  to  the  increased  refine¬ 
ment  and  variety  of  their  tastes  and  occupations?  In 
cultivating  the  aesthetic  side  of  man’s  nature;  in  en¬ 
gaging  him  with  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  the  truly  natural  ;  in  painting,  poetry,  music,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  physical  science —  in  all  this  lies  recreation, 
in  the  true  and  literal  sense  of  that  word,  namely,  the 
recreating  and  mending  of  the  exhausted  mind  and 
feelings,  such  as  no  rational  man  will  now  neglect, 
either  for  himself,  his  children,  or  his  work-people.” 

As  Mr.  Kingsley  intimates,  the  abuse  of 
stimulating  drinks  is  not  confined  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  but  prevails  to  some  extent 
among  the  more  fortunate  classes,  who  can 
oftener  indulge  depraved  appetites  without  a 
public  display  of  the  miserable  results ;  yet 
it  remains  true  that  the  most  abundant  and 
vicious  drunkenness  is  to  be  found  among 
the  ignorant  poor.  As  a  rule,  education 
“trains  to  habits  of  order  and  inculcates  a 
sense  of  propriety  and  self-respect,  and  so 
tends  to  good  citizenship,”  to  sobriety,  to 
economy,  to  thrift.  Wealth  without  educa¬ 
tion  often  leads  to  license,  and  seldom  has  a 
conception  of  more  than  gross  physical  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  but  the  cultivated  mind,  even  in  pov¬ 
erty,  will  usually  find  better  resources  than 
drunkenness. 

There  is  one  cause  of  intemperance,  and 
of  culpable  prodigality,  if  not  always  of 
drunkenness,  which  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  lack  of  culture  as  upon  subserviency  to 
a  foolish  custom,  which  had  its  origin,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  limited  social  resources  of  a  rude 
epoch.  We  allude  to  the  custom  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  public  “  treating,”  during  all  hours 
of  the  day,  when  those  who  most  indulge  in 
it  can  not  offer  the  excuse  that  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  only  recreation  they  can  afford  or 
procure.  This  polite  tippling  of  well-to-do 
people  is  an  insidious  sapper  of  character  and 
means,  a  robber  of  the  family,  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple,  a  source  of  confirmed  waste  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  If  the  women,  who  suffer  so  much 
more  from  this  kind  of  public  sociability 
than  they  realize,  would  exert  their  influence 
to  exact  pledges  against  it,  they  would  close 
up  more  “bars,”  stop  more  leaks  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  exchequer,  do  more  to  substitute  the 
home  for  the  saloon,  than  by  any  amount  of 
street  -  praying  and  prohibitory  legislation. 
Why  should  all  their  zeal  be  directed  against 
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the  comparatively  venal  indulgence  of  the 
poor,  ignorant,  and  homeless? 

A  Kissing  Song. 

Give  me  the  kisses  of  thy  lips, 

O,  sweet !  The  tender  touch  thereof 

Is  as  a  subtile  charm,  that  slips 
Straight  to  my  heart,  with  love 

Give  me  the  kisses  of  thy  mouth  ; 

Their  perfume,  dear,  so  dainty  -  sweet, 

Is  like  a  soft  wind  from  the  south, 

Blown  over  flowers  and  wheat. 

Give  me  thy  kisses  ;  like  the  rain, 

In  quick,  successive  drops  let  fall, 

Touching  the  same  place  oft  again, 

Yet  raining  over  all. 

Give  me  thy  kisses  ;  like  the  sun. 

His  faithful,  warm,  abounding  light ; 

And  yet,  his  fervor  be  outdone. 

For  thou  canst  kiss  by  night. 

Edward  Ellis. 

Scientific  Notes. 

—  Professor  Whitney  will  shortly  prepare 
for  publication  in  the  Overland  a  paper 
giving  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
California,  and  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
work  has  been  left  by  the  action  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  which  has  just  closed  its  session.  The 
Professor  left  for  the  East  on  the  16th  of 
April,  and  proposes  to  visit  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer ;  and  he  will 
probably  go  to  Australia  before  his  return  to 
this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  and  the 
resources  of  that  country  with  those  of  our 
own. 

—  The  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  has  been  steadily  enlarging  its 
field  of  work,  and  collecting  materials  which, 
in  addition  to  their  practical  value,  will 
eventually  form  a  basis  for  a  scientific  system 
of  meteorology.  Two  years  ago  an  observer 
was  sent  to  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George,  in  Behring  Sea,  and  now  another 
member  of  the  corps,  Mr.  Lucien  M.  Turner, 
is  about  to  depart  for  St.  Michael’s,  Norton 
Sound.  Mr.  Turner  is  also  interested  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and,  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  hopes  to  employ 
his  leisure  to  advantage  in  that  field. 

—  Mr.  W.  H.  Dali,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey,  is  also  about  to  sail  for  Alaska  on  the 


U.  S.  Coast  Survey  cutter  Yukon.  Mr.  Dali 
has  for  some  years  been  carrying  on  a  geo¬ 
graphical  reconnoissance  of  the  coast  and 
islands  of  Alaska,  and  the  present  season 
will  be  devoted  to  the  region  east  of  the 
Unimak  Pass,  from  Sitka  to  Cape  Vancouver, 
Behring  Sea.  The  principal  exertions  of  the 
party  will  be  directed  to  as  thorough  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hydrography  and  coast-line 
as  the  weather  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
party  will  permit ;  while  such  leisure  as  may 
be  afforded  by  weather  in  which  surveying 
operations  can  not  be  carried  on  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  heretofore,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

—  Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  have 
charge  of  one  of  the  parties  for  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus,  this  fall,  has  recently  gone 
East  to  meet  and  confer  with  other  scientific 
gentlemen  who  have  been  appointed  for  this 
service.  We  presume  this  meeting  is  for  the 
purpose  of  systematizing  more  thoroughly 
the  plan  of  observations,  so  that  uniformity 
in  results  may  be  secured.  Professor  David¬ 
son’s  observations  will  be  made  in  Japan. 

—  The  introduction  of  the  Australian  Eu¬ 
calypti  into  portions  of  the  southern  United 
States  continues  to  interest  the  people  of  that 
section  of  our  country.  Within  a  few  days, 
additional  letters  have  been  received  here, 
asking  for  information  as  to  the  culture  of 
these  trees,  and  for  seed  to  experiment  with. 
Arkansas  and  Georgia  are  the  principal  States 
whence  these  inquiries  come,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  “gum-trees,”  as  they  are  popularly 
called  in  California,  will  prove  as  successful 
in  the  States  named  as  with  us. 

—  The  United  States  steamship  Tuscarora, 
commanded  by  Captain  Belknap,  left  Hono¬ 
lulu  on  the  17th  of  March,  to  continue  the 
lines  of  deep-sea  soundings  previously  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  Overland.  Her  stay  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  time  an¬ 
ticipated  by  Captain  Belknap,  owing  to  the 
recent  political  changes  in  this  island  king¬ 
dom.  She  will  follow  the  line  of  latitude  20° 
north,  till  near  the  Bonin  Islands,  when  she 
will  make  a  circuit  to  Japan,  touching  at 
some  one'  or  more  of  the  islands  in  said  group. 
The  voyage  will  probably  consume  forty  days 
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or  more,  as  the  distance  to  be  surveyed  is 
3,500  miles.  From  Japan  she  will  return  to 
San  Francisco  via  the  northern  telegraph 
route. 

Art  Notes. 

— There  is  a  proposition  before  Congress  to 
refer  all  plans  for  decorating  the  Capitol  or 
purchasing  art  works  to  a  special  commission 
of  artists  and  connoisseurs,  to  be  composed 
of  men  of  admitted  professional  ability  and 
independent  judgment.  No  intelligent  per¬ 
son,  who  has  seen  what  art  atrocities  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  country  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  deny  the  propriety  of  appointing 
such  a  commission.  In  the  absence  of  a  com¬ 
petent  tribunal  on  art  matters,  pictures  and 
statues  are  ordered  by  Act  of  Congress  as  a 
personal  favor  after  selfish  importunity  by 
inferior  persons.  The  late  Charles  Sumner 
was  about  the  only  member  in  either  house 
who  had  the  taste  and  courage  to  oppose  such 
vulgar  jobbery.  California  has  a  new  and 
large  capitol,  in  which  there  is  space  for  much 
appropriate  art,  which  may  be  made  to  illus¬ 
trate  worthily  the  history  and  scenery  of  the 
State.  But  there  is  danger  that  here  also 
mediocrity  will  rush  in  with  its  jobs,  and, 
through  the  ignorant  good  -  nature  of  mem¬ 
bers,  secure  awards  which  ought  only  to  be 
made  by  an  intelligent  and  independent  com¬ 
mission,  after  a  careful  examination  of  com¬ 
petitive  designs,  and  in  accordance  with  some 
harmonious  plan. 

—  The  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  at 
its  third  annual  election,  held  on  the  31st  of 
March,  retained  many  of  the  old  officers, 
whose  reports  showed  a  very  gratifying  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  for  so  young  a  society.  The 
members  number  710,  including  114  life- 
members.  The  casts,  flat  studies,  pictures, 
books,  furniture,  and  other  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Association,  have  a  value  of  over 
$7,500  ;  and  the  cash  balance,  mostly  in  the 
Academy  Fund,  is  about  the  same.  The 
School  of  Design  has  sixty  pupils,  divided 
into  drawing  and  painting  classes,  and  is 
making  excellent  progress  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Virgil  Williams. 

—  Speaking  of  the  School  of  Design,  its 
first  term  of  four  months  will  close  in  June, 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  pupils.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
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Association  has  promised  to  award  a  fine 
statuette  to  the  most  meritorious  pupil,  and 
the  Directors  will  probably  provide  special 
awards.  During  the  vacation  of  two  months 
the  Association  will  hold  a  reception  and 
public  exhibition,  lasting  until  just  before 
re-opening  of  the  school  in  August. 

—  Following  the  Art  Association  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  Mechanic’s  Institute  will  hold  a 
grand  exposition  of  arts,  industries,  and  in¬ 
ventions,  a  most  attractive  feature  of  which 
will  be  a  gallery  of  works  of  fine  art. 

—  Wm.  Marple  held  an  important  sale  of 
foreign  paintings,  together  with  some  works 
from  his  own  brush,  a  few  days  ago.  Sev¬ 
eral  leading  European  names  were  on  his 
catalogue,  attached  to  works  of  unusual  mer¬ 
it,  which  did  not  realize  encouraging  prices. 

—  Thomas  Hill  will  offer  a  large  number 
of  his  own  works  in  a  few  days  ;  among  the 
rest  about  eighty  original  studies  from  nat¬ 
ure,  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
California.  Mr.  Hill’s  sketches  are  such 
gems  as  only  the  most  accomplished  artists, 
with  great  feeling  for  nature  and  honesty  of 
method,  can  execute,  and  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  some  of  them,  which  is  very  rare, 
Should  be  availed  of  by  all  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  suggestive  work,  imbued 
with  all  the  charm  of  an  able  painter’s  first 
intention. 

— Charles  Nahl  has  lately  exposed  to  view 
a  large  work  —  “The  Fandango”  —  illus¬ 
trating  a  phase  of  early  Californian  life.  It 
embraces  about  twenty  -  five  figures,  besides 
several  animals,  is  full  of  action  and  variety, 
presents  a  good  deal  of  well-studied  charac¬ 
ter,  and  shows  all  the  remarkable  technique 
for  which  Mr.  Nahl  is  noted.  The  color, 
though  it  shows  great  knowledge,  overpow¬ 
ers  one  like  the  glare  of  a  California  summer 
landscape. 

— William  Hahn  has  completed  his  im¬ 
portant  “Railroad  Station  at  Sacramento,” 
a  picture  which  shows  his  usual  mastery  of 
street  detail,  embodying  architecture,  land¬ 
scape,  machinery  and  vehicles,  animated 
groups  of  figures,  and  animals.  The  time 
chosen  is  the  arrival  of  the  morning  train 
from  the  East.  We  have  not  space  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  details  of  the  picture,  and  can  only 
add  that  it  is  as  successful  as  daring,  and 
worthy  of  this  fine  artist’s  reputation. 
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The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  John 

Forster.  Vol.  Ill,  1852-1870.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  animadversions,  which  came  from  all 
sorts  of  critics,  upon  the  previous  volumes  of 
this  life  of  Dickens,  and  upon  the  peculiar 
and  obtrusive  method  of  the  writer  in  keep¬ 
ing  himself  so  constantly  in  mind,  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  subjection  of  the  proper  subject  of  the 
biography,  were  not  without  an  unexpected 
and  salutary  effect  upon  Mr.  Forster.  This 
volume,  though  not  free  from  many  of  the 
defects  which  were  prominent  in  the  other 
two,  has  the  merit  of  letting  the  reader  some¬ 
what  nearer  the  personality  of  Dickens  than 
the  others.  Mr.  Forster  herein  complains  of 
the  misapprehensions,  as  he  calls  them,  of 
his  critics,  yet  tells,  where  he  has  to  tell,  the 
story  of  Dickens,  his  life  and  characteristics, 
with  more  modest  phrase,  and  oftener  lets 
Dickens  tell  his  own  story,  such  as  there  is 
to  tell.  The  disappointment  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  in  failing  to  give  incidents  enough  and 
enough  real  individual  facts  of  Dickens’  life 
that  we  might  see  for  ourselves  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man,  is  not  much  relieved  in  this 
volume,  and  Mr.  Forster  having  doubtless 
been  told  this  by  more  than  one  reviewer, 
herein  writes,  as  if  by  way  of  apology,  that 
Dickens’  writings  “formed  the  whole  of  that 
inner  life  which  essentially  constituted  the 
man,  and  as  in  this  respect  he  was  actually, 
I  have  thought  that  his  biography  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  him.  The  story  of  his 
books,  therefore,  at  all  stages  of  their  prog¬ 
ress,  and  of  the  hopes  or  designs  connected 
with  them,  was  my  first  care.”  It  would  al¬ 
most  seem,  then,  that,  with  his  books,  every 
man  can  read  the  “inner  life”  of  Dickens, 
and  to  take  three  plethoric  volumes  to  tell 
of  the  making  of  them  was  something  am¬ 
bitious  and  not  much  desirable.  “To  give 
also  to  the  memok  what  was  attainable  of 
the  value  of  autobiography,  letters  to  myself, 
such  as  were  never  addressed  to  any  other  of 
his  correspondents,  .  .  .  were  used,  with  few 


exceptions.”  This  is  the  apology  for  treat¬ 
ing  Dickens  as  his  own  peculiar  property, 
which  nettled  most  readers  of  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes.  Because,  as  here  implied,  all  Dick¬ 
ens’  letters  to  other  correspondents  must  have 
been  different  from  these  to  Forster,  is  the 
very  reason  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  only 
these,  and  the  belief  that  some  of  the  other 
letters  would  have  given  us  something  of  the 
man  which  in  these  we  did  not  get. 

In  this  volume  is  the  story  of  Dickens’  life 
from  1852  unto  the  end — a  life,  as  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  would  have  us  believe,  more  free  from  in¬ 
cidents  of  interest  than  that  of  almost  any  of 
us.  It  is  but  the  narration  of  the  simple  facts 
of  the  succession  of  his  novels  from  David 
Copperfield  to  Edwin  Drood ,  a  few  home  in¬ 
cidents,  his  residence  in  1853  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  three  summers  at  Boulogne,  awhile 
in  Paris,  his  readings  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  return  home  for  his  last  readings,  and 
the  close  of  his  life.  Those  items  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  therein  said  were  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  what  readers  most  wanted,  he  has  given 
doubtless  with  faithful  and  certainly  with  full 
narration.  The  inquisitive  reader  learns  here 
almost  all  the  days  on  which  Dickens  gave 
public  readings,  where,  how  many  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  what  amount  of  money  was  receiv¬ 
ed  for  them.  A  great  many  pages  are  taken 
up  with  Mr.  Forster’s  estimate  of  Dickens, 
and  of  the  comparative  value  of  his  separate 
works,  which  most  readers  would  have  spar¬ 
ed,  hungering  still  for  the  facts  of  Dickens’ 
life  upon  which  Mr.  Forster  based  his  lengthy 
estimate  of  Dickens’  personal  characteristics. 

In  the  absence  of  a  proper  proof  which 
facts  might  offer,  Mr.  Forster  must  not  be 
surprised  if  readers  do  not  take  for  granted 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion  of  Dickens. 
He  says  that  Dickens  was  not  fond  of  mon¬ 
ey,  yet  nearly  all  the  letters  which  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  produces  from  him,  especially  about  the 
dates  of  his  public  readings,  are  full  of  nar¬ 
rations  of  his  wonderful  financial  success,  with 
flattering  figures  and  dreams  of  the  gilded 
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future;  and  the  volume  constantly  apparent¬ 
ly  disproves  Mr.  Forster’s  affirmations,  though 
had  we  fuller  testimony,  such  as  a  man  less 
vain  and  more  disinterested  than  this  biog¬ 
rapher  might  have  given  us,  it  may  be  we 
might  believe  with  Mr.  Forster  that  Dickens 
was  a  man  of  many  personal  virtues.  Few 
readers  can  close  these  volumes  without  be¬ 
lieving  that  less  space  might  have  better  and 
more  satisfactorily  been  devoted  to  the  story 
of  Dickens’  life  —  and  perhaps  will  yet  be. 
If  people  can  not  believe  —  and  many  will 
not  and  can  not — but  that  Dickens  had  per¬ 
sonal  traits  as  peculiar,  fascinating,  and  great 
as  a  man,  as  the  world  finds  in  him  as  a  nov¬ 
elist,  then  this  biographer  has  not  enough 
told  of  the  man  himself.  They  will  still  ask 
concerning  his  personal  traits  ;  of  what  was 
his  conversation  and  what  did  he  say  ;  what 
were  his  habits  of  life,  of  study,  or  did  he  not 
study,  or  did  he  only  observe;  of  the  man  in 
society,  or  was  it  that  he  had  no  society  ;  of 
his  home  and  himself  there,  or  if  he  had  no 
home-life.  He  seemed  somehow  to  have 
known  noted  men  who  died,  but  only  the 
mere  fact  is  noted  and  his  expression  of  sor¬ 
row  at  their  taking  off.  Was  there  nothing 
to  tell  of  his  intercourse  with  them  ? 

The  impression  will  come,  as  the  reader 
goes  over  these  pages,  that  the  writer  takes 
for  granted  certain  knowledge  of  Dickens 
which  he  has  not  imparted,  and  but  for  the 
reader’s  otherwhere  obtained  information,  the 
narrative  is  at  times  unpleasantly  deficient. 
Of  one  incident  of  Dickens’  life  readers  will 
look  for  greater  fullness  and  explanation,  and 
will  leave  the  narrative  without  much  more 
knowledge  of  his  domestic  life  and  domestic 
infelicity  than  he  had  before.  If  they  are 
critical  respecting  domestic  obligations  and 
concerns,  though  they  may  accept  as  not  un¬ 
natural  and  possibly  justifiable  the  separation 
of  the  man  and  wife,  they  will  not  so  soon 
cease  to  wonder,  if  they  anywhere  learn  it, 
that  any  woman  could,  quite  justified,  live 
as  the  companion,  housekeeper,  and  guide  of 
his  children,  of  a  man  whose  discarded  wife 
was  her  own  sister.  Somehow  Dickens  had, 
from  beginning  to  end,  very  great  affection 
for  all  the  daughters  of  his  father-in-law  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  whom  he  happened  to  choose 
as  his  wife,  yet  that  may  not  be  our  affair. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  believe 


these  volumes  are  without  interest.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  volume  could  be  printed  having  in 
them  so  much  from  the  pen  of  Dickens,  with¬ 
out  that  interest  which  must  attach  to  what¬ 
ever  has  come  from  his  pen.  Our  regret  is 
that  so  much  should  have  been  written  as  a 
biography  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  so  little 
told  which  was  personal  to  the  man  and  de¬ 
sired  by  all  readers  of  his  books.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Forster’s  affection  has  done  Dick¬ 
ens  justice,  unless  we  are  compelled  to  come 
to  the  further  belief  that  Dickens’  life  was 
wholly  a  literary  life,  which  seems  disproved 
by  the  loving  expressions  of  those  who  have 
spoken  with  him  and  paid  unasked  tribute  to 
him  as  a  man. 


Satan.  By  C.  P.  Cranch.  Boston  :  Rob- 
•  erts  Brothers. 

This  poem — or  libretto,  as  the  author  calls 
it — reminds  one,  in  its  structure,  of  the  Pro¬ 
metheus  of  Shelley  ;  and  it  also  recalls  the 
Faust  of  Goethe,  though  the  motive  and  the 
characterization  of  Sathanus  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  It  is  a  dialogue  in  the  skies,  between 
Raphael  and  certain  spirits  and  angels,  con¬ 
cerning  the  earth  and  man,  Satan  himself  ap¬ 
pearing  finally,  and  answering  the  questions 
put  him  as  to  his  nature  and  office.  The 
opening  stanzas  are  the  very  poetry  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  set  the  cosmos  to  music.  Worlds 
in  all  stages,  from  nebulous  to  frigid,  are  de¬ 
picted  as  passing  in  review  before  the  airy 
spirits,  who  sadden  at  the  aspect  of  things 
on  earth  subsequent  to  Adam’s  fall,  until 
Raphael  comforts  them,  by  this  assurance  : 

“  The  vision  ye  have  had  of  joy  and  doom. 

Flashing  and  gloaming  o’er  two  little  lives, 

Is  truth  half  -  typed  in  legend,  such  as  fed 
The  people  of  the  ancient  days,  distilled 
From  crude  primordial  growths  of  time,  when  sin 
Saw  the  fierce  flaming  sword  of  conscience  shake 
Its  terrors  through  the  groves  of  Paradise, 

Grasped  by  Jehovah’s  red  right  hand  in  wrath. 
****** 

The  events  and  thoughts  that  passed  in  olden  time 
Dawn  on  your  senses  with  the  beams  of  light 
That  left  long,  long  ago,  those  distant  worlds. 

And  flash  from  out  the  past,  like  pleasant  truths. 

It  was  a  poet’s  dream  ye  saw.  The  earth, 

That  seems  so  near,  is  many  myriad  leagues 
Away.  'Tis  yours  to  unfold  the  mythic  form 
And  guess  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  tale.” 

As  the  spirits  discourse  on  the  symbolism 
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by  which  alone  men  and  angels  can  “con¬ 
ceive  the  eternal  truths,”  Satan  appears  to 
them,  like  a  vast  shadow.  Questioned,  he 
declares : 

“  I  am  not  what  I  seem  to  finite  minds — 

No  fallen  angel ;  for  I  never  fell, 

Though  priest  and  poet  feign  me  exiled  and  doomed  ; 
But  ever  was  and  ever  shall  be  thus — 

No  worse  nor  better  than  the  Eternal  planned. 

I  am  the  Retribution,  not  the  Curse. 

I  am  the  shadow  and  reverse  of  God  ; 

The  type  of  mixed  and  interrupted  good  ; 

The  clod  of  sense,  without  whose  earthly  base 
You  spirit-flowers  can  never  grow  and  bloom. 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“We  dread  to  ask — what  need, have  we  of  thee? 

SATAN. 

“  I  am  that  stern  necessity  of  fate, 

Creation’s  temperament  —  the  mass  and  mold 
Of  circumstance,  through  which  eternal  law 
Works,  in  its  own  mysterious  way,  its  will. 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“  Art  thou  not  Evil  —  Sin  abstract  and  pure  ? 

SATAN. 

“  There  were  no  shadows  till  the  worlds  were  made  ; 
No  evil  and  no  sin  till  finite  souls, 

Imperfect  thence,  conditioned  in  free  will, 

Took  form,  projected  by  eternal  law. 

Through  co-existent  realms  of  time  and  space. 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“  Thy  words  are  dark  ;  we  dimly  catch  their  sense. 
SATAN. 

“  Naught  evil,  though  it  were  the  Prince  of  evil, 

Hath  being  in  itself.  For  God  alone 
Existeth  in  Himself,  and  good,  which  lives 
As  sunshine  lives,  born  of  the  Parent  Sun. 

I  am  the  finite  shadow  of  that  Sun, 

Opposite,  not  opposing,  only  seen 
Upon  the  nether  side. 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“Art  happy,  then? 

SATAN. 

“  Nor  happy  I,  nor  wretched.  I  but  do 
My  work,  as  finite  fate  and  law  prescribe. 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“  Didst  thou  not  tempt  the  woman  and  the  man 
Of  Eden,  and  beguile  them  to  their  doom  ? 

SATAN. 

“  No  personal  will  am  I,  no  influence  bad 
Or  good.  I  symbolize  the  wild  and  deep 
And  unregenerated  wastes  of  life, 

Dark  with  transmitted  tendencies  of  race. 

And  blind  mischance  ;  all  crude  mistakes  of  will 
And  tendency  unbalanced  by  due  weight 


Of  favoring  circumstance ;  all  passion  blown 
By  wandering  winds ;  all  surplusage  of  force 
Piled  up  for  use,  but  slipping  from  its  base 
Of  law  and  order  ;  all  undisciplined 
And  ignorant  mutiny  against  the  wise 
Restraint  of  rules  by  centuries  old  indorsed, 

And  proved  the  best  so  long  it  needs  no  proof ; 

All  quality  o’erstrained  until  it  cracks — 

Yet  but  a  surface-crack  —  the  Eternal  Eye 
Sees  underneath  the  soul’s  sphere,  as  above, 

And  knows  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world 
Will  not  be  jarred  nor  loosened  by  the  play 
Of  sun  and  wind  and  rain  upon  the  crust 
Of  upper  soil.  Nay,  let  the  earthquake  split 
The  mountains  into  steep  and  splintered  chasms  — 
Down  deeper  than  the  shock  the  adamant 
Of  ages  stands,  symbol  no  less  divine 
Of  the  Eternal  Law,  than  heaven  above. 

THE  SPIRltS. 

“  Shall  we,  then,  doubt  the  sacred  books  —  the  faith 
That  Satan  was  of  old  the  foe  of  God  ? 

SATAN. 

“  Nations  have  planned  their  Devil  as  they  planned 
Their  gods.  Say  rather,  God  and  Satan  mixed, 

A  hybrid  of  diseased  theology, 

Stood  at  the  centre  of  the  universe, 

Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  in  ceaseless  war  — 

A  double  spirit,  through  whose  nerves  and  veins 
Throbbed  the  vast  pulses  of  his  feverish  moods 
Of  blight  and  benediction.  Did  the  Jew 
Or  Pagan  (save  the  few  of  finer  mold) 

Own  an  unchanging  God,  or  one,  flesh-veiled, 

Who  like  themselves  was  moved  to  wrath,  revenge, 

And  jealousy,  to  petty  strifes  and  bars 

Of  sect  and  clan  —  the  echo  of  their  thought  ?  ” 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“  What  if  it  were  revealed  to  holy  men 
By  faith  that  God  had  formed  a  spirit  vast, 

Who  fell,  rebelled,  tempted  the  race  to  death  ? 
Whether  a  foe  who  rode  upon  the  wind, 

Or  one  within,  in  league  with  some  sweet  drift 
Of  natural  desire,  tainted  yet  sweet. 

SATAN. 

“  Alas !  did  ever  human  eyes  o’ertop 
And  pierce  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  tints 
That  overarched  their  thought  and  hope,  yet  seemed 
A  heaven  of  truth  ?  As  man  is,  so  his  God. 

So,  too,  his  spirit  of  evil.  Evil  fixed 
He  saw,  eternal  and  abstract,  whose  tree 
Thrust  down  its  grappling  tap-roots  in  the  heart. 

And  poisoned  where  it  grew  ;  its  blighting  shade 
By  no  sweet  wandering  winds  of  heaven  caressed. 
No  rain-drops  from  the  pitying  clouds.  No  birds 
Of  song  and  summer  in  its  branches  built 
Their  little  nests  of  love  ;  no  hermit  sought 
The  shivering  rustle  of  its  chilly  shade. 

Accursed  of  God  it  stood  —  accursed  and  drear 
It  stood  apart  —  a  thing  by  God  and  man 
Hated,  or  pitied,  as  a  pestilence 
O’erpassing  cure.  So  hate  not  me.  For  I 
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Am  but  the  picture  mortal  eyes  behold, 

Shadowing  the  dread  results  of  broken  laws 
Designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  for  the  good 
Of  man,  though  typed  as  Darkness,  Pain,  and  Fire. 

THE  SPIRITS. 

“  Must  not  the  Eternal  Justice  punish  man 
And  spirits  —  now,  or  in  the  great  To-Be? 

What  sinner  can  escape  His  burning  wrath? 

SATAN. 

“  His  name  is  Love.  He  wills  no  curse  on  men 
Or  spirits,  who  condemn  themselves,  and  hide 
Their  faces  in  the  murky  fogs  of  sense 
And  lawless  passion,  and  the  hate  and  feud 
Born  of  all  dense  inwoven  ignorance. 

Man  loves  or  fears  the  shadow  of  himself. 

God  shines  behind  him.  Let  him  turn  and  see.” 

Having  thus  eliminated  the  personal  devil 
from  the  scheme  of  creation,  the  poet  pre¬ 
dicts  : 

“The  time  shall  come  when  men  no  more 
Shall  deem  the  sin  that  blights  the  earth 
A  taint  inherited  at  birth, 

A  curse  forever  to  endure. 

“  Shall  see  that  from  one  common  root 
Must  spring  the  better  or  the  worse, 

And  seek  to  cure  before  they  curse 
The  tree  that  drops  its  wormy  fruit.” 

A  final  “chorus  of  the  world  -  spirits  ”  ex¬ 
ultantly  prophesies  a  perfected  destiny  for 
all  worlds  and  creatures  : 

“Not  with  a  light  that  is  waning,  not  with  the  curse 
of  a  dooming. 

They  shall  accomplish  their  cycles  through  ages  of 
fire  and  cloud ; 

Ever  from  chaos  to  order  unfolding,  progressing,  and 
blooming, 

Till  with  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  ages  on  ages 
endowed.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Cranch’s  little 
work  is  simply  a  poetical  statement  of  the 
same  spiritualized  skepticism  which  infuses  so 
many  recent  utterances  from  New  England, 
bom  of  the  influence  of  thinkers  like  Emer¬ 
son.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  sum¬ 
mary  dealings  with  theology,  his  poetry  is 
excellent,  artistic  in  its  varied  and  melodi¬ 
ous  versification,  fine  in  its  imagery,  and  ele¬ 
vated  in  its  thought. 

Life  of  Edwin  Forrest.  By  James  Rees. 
Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

The  theatrical  career  of  Edwin  Forrest  ex¬ 
tended  over  half  a  century,  and  a  good  rec¬ 
ord  of  it  would  be  a  history  of  the  American 


stage  for  that  long  period.  If  the  present 
work  fails  of  being  such  a  desirable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  home  literature,  it  is  not  because  the 
author,  a  life  -  long  and  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  great  actor,  did  not  have  abundant  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  purpose,  but  because  he  has 
not  used  them  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
is  enough  of  fact  and  anecdote,  of  chatty 
reminiscence  about  a  great  many  people,  of 
early  and  recent  stage  gossip,  to  have  made 
an  admirable  book ;  but  Mr.  Rees  has  thrown 
all  this  together  in  a  loose,  slipshod  way, 
with  little  pretension  to  method,  without 
compactness,  frequently  in  reckless  disregard 
of  the  commonest  rules  of  good  writing.  He 
is  diffuse  where  he  should  be  concise,  prone 
to  wander  into  irrelevant  disquisition  and 
commonplace  moralizing,  generally  lacking 
in  that  judicial  quality  which  gives  the  best 
tone  to  biographical  literature.  His  pages 
are  often  disfigured  by  such  gross  ungram- 
maticisms  as  this  :  “As  Mr.  Forrest  purchas¬ 
ed  this  woodland  in  after  years,  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  his  becoming  its  owner, 
and  which  still  belongs  to  his  estate ,  were  as 
follows.  ”  Faulty  punctuation  and  frequent 
typographical  blunders  aggravate  the  au¬ 
thor’s  faults  of  style.  We  are  told  in  one 
place  about  “a  mangled  stream  of  good  and 
evil.”  These  defects  mar  the  pleasure  which 
the  book  affords  in  spite  of  them.  If  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Forrest  rises  through  the  chaotic  mass 
of  his  biographer’s  verbiage  with  a  grand  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  because  it  was  intrinsically  grand, 
not  because  it  has  been  adequately  depicted. 
The  story  of  his  struggle  with  poverty,  of  his 
early  predilection  for  the  stage,  of  his  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance,  of  his  efforts  at  self-edu¬ 
cation,  of  his  first  successes  and  subsequent 
long-continued  triumphs,  of  his  noble  care  for 
his  mother  and  sisters  —  whom  he  placed 
above  want  when  he  was  yet  a  very  young 
man  —  excites  keen  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  puts  his  career  in  the  light  of  an  exam¬ 
ple.  That  his  ambition  was  not  sated  by 
wealth  and  honors  so  early  won,  but  that  he 
always  aimed  at  the  highest  excellence  for 
its  own  sake,  was  always  a  student,  and  be¬ 
came  distinguished  for  his  dramatic  scholar¬ 
ship,  are  facts  infinitely  to  his  credit,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  theatrical  reputations 
are  cheaply  made  and  esteemed  mainly  for 
their  commercial  profit.  Edwin  Forrest, 
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whatever  were  his  faults  of  temper  and 
conduct  —  though  of  these  we  hardly  get  a 
glimpse  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Rees — was  quite 
the  most  strong  and  original  character  the 
American  stage  has  produced.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  native  actor  to  attain  pre-emi¬ 
nence  by  sheer  force  of  inherent  genius  and 
steady  self- culture,  but  he  was  also  the  first 
to  offer  substantial  encouragement  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  muse  of  his  own  country,  and  to  popu¬ 
larize  on  our  stage  really  able  plays  by  home 
writers.  It  is  with  an  emotion  of  pity  that 
we  reflect  upon  the  loneliness  of  his  closing 
years,  when  he  was  cheated  of  domestic 
peace,  and  left,  the  last  of  his  race,  to  die 
unattended  by  even  a  servant.  The  popu¬ 
larity  and  splendor  of  his  public  career  must 
have  seemed  dearly  bought  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  private  happiness. 

Fables  in  Song.  By  Robert  Lord  Lytton. 

Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  new  volume  by  “Owen  Meredith” 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  read  his 
previous  verse,  in  which  was  recognized  a 
poet — not  of  the  highest  flight,  but  a  true 
poet,  nevertheless.  Yet  his  new  work  will 
be  something  of  a  disappointment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  generally  didactic  character. 
Setting  out  to  compose  nothing  but  fables, 
each  one  involving  the  necessity  of  a  moral, 
he  is  hampered  by  the  exigencies  of  a  plan 
which  admits  of  little  variety  and  which  be¬ 
comes  rather  monotonous.  We  are  surprised 
how  original  he  contrives  to  be,  in  a  field  so 
well  worn,  and  that  seemed  to  offer  so  slight 
a  chance  for  invention  ;  we  are  charmed  by 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  nature,  by  his  good 
feeling  and  pure  thought,  by  his  animated 
and  picturesque  style;  but,  after  all,  we  wish 
there  were  a  less  evident  purpose  to  teach  a 
lesson,  and  more  disposition  to  adorn  the  tale 
than  point  the  moral.  Song  for  song’s  sake, 
and  not  for  the  sermon’s,  is  what  we  enjoy 
most  in  poetry.  Something  to  rest  and  de¬ 
light  the  world-wearied  spirit  by  a  subtile  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  beautiful  and  exalted,  is  what 
we  most  hope  to  find  when  we  go  to  a  poet’s 
pages.  It  is  not  Lord  Lytton’s  fault,  but  his 
plan’s,  that  his  fables  rather  excite  curiosity 
and  amuse  the  fancy  than  arouse  and  feed 
the  imagination.  Judging  them  by  what  he 


aimed  to  do,  he  has  succeeded  remarkably, 
for  we  have  here  sixty  fables  of  much  origi¬ 
nality,  couched  in  good  artistic  verse,  express¬ 
ing  none  but  good  sentiments,  and  conveying 
much  excellent  philosophy,  while  the  gleams 
of  poetry  are  frequent  and  refreshing.  Still, 
we  feel  they  are  not  simple  enough  to  possess 
the  claim  that  belongs  to  the  naive  conceits 
of  ^Fsop,  or  the  more  artificial  ones  of  La- 
fontaine  ;  while  they  are  hardly  fine  enough 
to  take  their  place  with  the  poems  we  recur 
to  often  with  a  sense  that  they  meet  some 
need  in  us  which  nothing  else  can  satisfy. 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  complain  that  our 
new  fabler  in  song  has  not  done  what  he  did 
not  intend  to  do ;  so  we  must  be  content  to 
praise  him  for  doing  so  well  what  suited  his 
own  mood.  We  agree  with  him  when  he 
says : 

- “  Better,  to  my  thinking,  one  high  note, 

Dropt  by  the  soaring  sky-lark  from  the  sky, 

Than  all  that’s  warbled  from  a  cageling’s  throat. 

Minds  are  there,  too,  whose  natural  home  is  high  ; 
One  word  they  drop  in  passing  is  worth  more 
Than  tutored  twitterers  twitter  by  the  score.” 

Yet  his  poetry,  caged  in  fable,  has  its  pe¬ 
culiar  charms,  and  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  his  proved  capacity  for 
greater  things.  We  enjoy  his  landscape  and 
animal  pictures,  if  we  do  not  always  care 
much  about  his  morals.  Under  the  unprom¬ 
ising  title  of  “Fiat  Justitia,”  we  get  this 
nice  little  cabinet  gem  : 

“  As  for  the  fluffy,  puffy,  plump  white  cat, 

If  she  were  not  completely  comfortable. 

There  surely  never  was  a  diplomat 
Half  such  a  humbug,  half  so  slyly  able 
To  simulate  the  feelings  he  should  feel, 

And  those  he  feels,  and  should  not,  to  conceal. 

The  chief  fact  of  her  life-long  holiday 

(As  though  it  were  her  only  care  on  earth 
To  keep  her  soft  self  warm),  a  clump  she  lay 
Of  cream-white  languid  limbs  beside  the  hearth  ; 
Or  rubbed  her  lithe  back  in  a  flattering  bow 
Against  the  legs  of  her  good  lord  and  master, 
Smoothing  those  spotless  flakes  of  furry  snow 

In  which,  for  whiteness,  not  Mont  Blanc  suspassed 
her ; 

Or,  in  the  firelight’s  fluctuating  glow, 

Curled  on  his  lap  and  safe  from  all  disaster, 

She  purred  as  though  she  to  herself,  half-sleeping, 
Were  telling  o’er  her  dreams  in  drowsy  tone ; 

Or  else,  about  the  chairs  and  tables  leaping, 

(A  frolic  phantom  scarcely  seen  ere  gone), 

She  whiskfed,  and  frisked,  and  flitted  here  and  there, 
Fitful  as  fancy,  and  as  childhood  fair.” 
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In  this  passage  the  author  shows  his  fond-  often  harsh  and  prosaic,  and  that  in  his 


ness  for  alliteration  and  assonance,  though 
not  so  strikingly,  nor  so  effectively,  as  in  the 
following  lines  from  “The  Drag  and  the 
Wheel,”  which  will  also  serve  as  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  lively,  picturesque  quality  of 
some  of  his  descriptions  : 

“  Click  !  clack  !  with  a  whoop  and  a  whack  ! 

The  way  is  white,  and  the  woods  are  black. 

Through  glare  and  gloom,  now  in,  now  out, 

What  are  the  dust  and  the  noise  about  ? 

In  the  cloud  o’  the  dust,  in  the  clear  o’  the  day, 
What  is  it  comes  from  the  hills  this  way, 

Creaking,  reeking,  heavy,  and  hot, 

Downward,  townward?  What  is  it? — what  ? 

“The  road  is  steep  from  the  mountain  tops  : 

Zigzag,  lower  and  lower,  it  drops, 

Slanting,  sideling,  fantastically 

Down  to  the  inn  by  the  brook  in  the  valley  ; 

Whence  it  runs  straight  as  a  road  can  run. 

Half  in  the  shadow  and  half  in  the  sun. 

Rumbling,  grumbling,  lumbering  slow, 

With  a  hi-gee-up  !  and  a  hi-gee-wo  ! 

In  the  white  o’  the  dust,  in  the  heat  o’  the  day, 

'Tis  a  loaded  wagon  that  comes  this  way. 

And  its  heavily  harnessed  horses  four 
Pant  and  smoke  as  they  stop  at  the  door 
Of  the  road-side  inn  to  rest  them  awhile  ; 

For  the  team,  since  morn,  hath  been  many  a  mile." 

Fables  in  Song  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  difference  being  this,  that  all  the  stories 
in  the  first  part  are  regularly  and  formally 
tagged  with  a  moral ;  while  those  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  are  left  to  suggest  their  moral  less 
obviously.  The  latter  are  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing,  because  they  leave  most  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 


Poems.  By  Clint  Parkhurst.  Chicago :  The 

Western  News  Company. 

In  the  space  of  124  small  pages  we  have  here 
nearly  sixty  poems  on  various  subjects,  some 
inspired  by  the  writer’s  experience  as  a  soldier 
in  the  late  war,  others  by  his  travels,  while  the 
smaller  number  are  upon  ideal  suggestions. 
There  is  enough  vigor  and  originality  in  the 
volume  to  make  a  reviewer  who  wants  to  do 
his  duty  read  it  through ;  but  there  is  not 
enough  poetry  in  it  to  repay  him  for  the  la¬ 
bor.  True  poetry  is  not  an  accident  of  rhyth¬ 
mical  form  ;  it  is  beauty  in  its  aptest  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  of  this  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in 
Mr.  Parkhurst’s  many  verses.  No  wonder 
his  lines  often  refuse  to  scan,  that  they  are 


smoother  passages  we  miss  the  subtile  qual¬ 
ity  without  which  verse,  and  especially  poor 
verse,  is  an  impertinence  and  a  cheat.  A 
gloomy  pessimism  pervades  all  his  reflective 
pieces,  which  are  lively  only  when  they  are 
immoral.  No  pure  nor  cheerful  views  of  life 
obtain  utterance.  From  the  firstpageto  the 
last,  what  is  not  dismal  is  unclean.  The 
title  of  one  poem  —  “There  is  no  Good” — 
might  serve  for  the  motto  of  the  book.  The 
man  who  believes  that,  or  affects  to  believe 
it,  may  well  jibe  at  marriage,  as  Mr.  Park¬ 
hurst  does  in  his  lines  “On  a  Friend’s  Mar¬ 
riage,”  and  say,  as  he  does  in  his  “Jaded:” 

**  I  am  sick  of  toil  —  lo  !  let  us  sin. 

There  are  more  raptures  garnered  in 
One  hour  of  love  with  you  alone 
Than  e’er  ambition  called  his  own." 

In  the  poems  of  battle  and  travel  alone  do 
we  escape  the  morbid  tinge  which  seems  to 
color  most  of  the  writer’s  thought.  The  bat¬ 
tle  rhymes  especially  have  a  refreshing  vigor 
and  truth,  as  in  the  following  : 

July  sth,  1864. 

"  Above  our  heads,  across  the  vale, 

Our  batteries,  with  screaming  hail. 

Dashed  the  opposing  works  away 
As  tempests  toss  the  ocean  spray ; 

And  yet  our  chieftain’s  ringing  call 
Was  heard  distinct  above  it  all. 

“  ’Mid  sharp  commands  and  hot  replies, 

I  faintly  heard  a  score  of  cries, 

And  then,  in  wild  disorder  still, 

Our  curving  lines  surged  up  the  hill, 

A  gleaming  mass  of  fearless  men. 

'*  The  moments  sped  like  dizzy  dreams. 

Amid  a  tumult  of  alarms, 

The  flash  of  steel,  the  roar  of  arms, 
Explosions,  curses,  groans,  and  screams. 

**  The  rush  of  crowds,  the  fall  of  men 
That  ruthlessly  were  trampled  then. 

The  sight  of  blood,  the  glare  of  fire. 

All  mingled  in  confusion  dire, 

And  scarcely  knowing  which  had  lost. 

In  wrath  the  battlements  we  crossed.” 

Although  a  western  poet,  and  locating  the 
action  of  several  of  his  poems  in  the  West, 
Mr.  Parkhurst  gives  us  no  glimpses  of  west¬ 
ern  nature  which  might  relieve  the  gloom 
and  license  of  much  of  his  writing.  His 
few  descriptions  of  scenery  are  conventional, 
and  would  apply  anywhere  else.  There  is 
nothing  distinctively  local  and  picturesque  in 
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them.  They  are  introduced  as  part  of  his 
machinery,  not  from  any  quick  and  compel¬ 
ling  sympathy. 

Van  Nostrand’s  Science  Series.  Vols. 

I  to  9.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York,  is  publish¬ 
ing  in  i8mo  form  a  series  of  works  upon 
subjects  of  an  eminently  scientific  character, 
at  prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  is  valuable  condensed  informa¬ 
tion,  imparted  in  an  agreeable  manner  ;  em¬ 
bracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  such  as 


a  treatise  on  “Fuel;”  another  on  “Sur¬ 
charged  and  Different  Forms  of  Retaining 
Walls;”  another  on  “Ventilation  of  Build¬ 
ings;”  one  on  the  “Compound  Steam  En¬ 
gine;”  one  on  the  “Designing  and  Con¬ 
struction  of  Storage  Reservoirs;”  and  so 
on  throughout  a  wide  range  of  topics,  dis¬ 
cussed  by  gentlemen  of  admitted  ability  in 
their  respective  professions.  These  little 
epitomes  will  be  found  especially  useful  as 
convenient  pocket  references,  and  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  cheap  but  solid 
literature  of  the  times. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  SIERRA. 

NO.  II.  — MOUNTAIN  SCULPTURE.  — ORIGIN  OF  YOSEMITE  VALLEYS. 


ALL  the  valleys  and  cafions  of  the 
western  flank  of  the  Sierra,  be¬ 
tween  36°  and  390  north  latitude,  nat¬ 
urally  classify  themselves  under  two 
genera,  each  containing  two  species. 
One  genus  comprehends  all  the  slate 
valleys ;  the  other  all  that  are  built  of 
granite.  The  latter  is  far  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  both  on  account  of  the  greater 
extent  of  its  geographical  range  and  the 
grandeur  and  simplicity  of  its  phenom¬ 
ena.  All  the  valleys  of  both  genera  are 
valleys  of  erosion.  Their  chief  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  descriptions : 

SLATE  VALLEYS. 

i.  Cross-sections,  V-shaped,  or  some¬ 
what  rounded  at  bottom,  walls  irregular 
in  structure ,  shattered  and  weak  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  because  of  the  development  of 
slaty  cleavage  planes  and  joints,  which 
also  prevent  the  formation  of  plane-faced 
precipices.  Bottom  showing  the  naked 
bed-rock,  or  covered  by  rocky  dSbris , 


and  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  trend. 
Nearly  all  of  the  foot-hill  valleys  belong 
to  this  species.  Some  of  the  older  speci¬ 
mens  are  smoothly  covered  with  soil,  but 
meadows  and  lakes  are  always  wanting. 

2.  More  or  less  widened,  branching 
at  the  head.  Bottom,  with  meadows, 
or  groves,  or  lakelets,  or  all  together. 
Sections  and  walls  about  as  in  No.  1. 
Fine  examples  of  this  species  occur  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

GRANITE  VALLEYS. 

1.  Cross-sections  narrowly  or  widely 
V-shaped.  Walls  seldom  interrupted 
by  side-canons,  magnificently  simple  in 
structure  and  general  surface  charac¬ 
ter,  and  presenting  plane  precipices  in 
great  abundance.  Bottom  sloping  in 
the  direction  of  the  trend,  mostly  bare, 
or  covered  with  unstratified  glacial  and 
avalanche  bowlders.  Groves  and  mead¬ 
ows  wanting. 

2.  Branching  at  head ,  with  beveled 
and  heavily  abraded  lips  at  foot.  Bot- 
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tom  level ,  mfeadowed,  laked,  or  groved. 
Walls  usually  very  high,  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  side -canons.  Sections  as  in 
No.  i.  To  this  species  belongs  the  far- 
famed  “  Yosemite,”  *  whose  origin  we 
will  now  discuss. 

Yosemite  Valley  is  on  the  main  Mer¬ 
ced,  in  the  middle  region  of  the  range. 
It  is  about  seven  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  with  an  average  width  at  bottom 
of  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  at 
the  top  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  bottom  above  sea -level  is 
about  4,000  feet.  The  average  height 
of  the  walls  is  about  3,000  feet,  made  up 
of  a  series  of  sublime  rock  forms,  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  in  size  and  structure,  par¬ 
tially  separated  from  one  another  by 
small  side  -  cations.  These  immense 
wall -rocks,  ranged  picturesquely  to¬ 
gether,  do  not  stand  in  line.  Some  ad¬ 
vance  their  sublime  fronts  far  out  into 
the  open  valley ;  others  recede.  A  few 
are  nearly  vertical,  but  far  the  greater 
number  are  inclined  at  angles  ranging 
from  twenty  to  seventy  degrees.  The 
meadows  and  sandy  flats  outspread  be¬ 
tween,  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
sedges  and  ferns,  interrupted  with  thick¬ 
ets  of  azalea,  willow,  and  brier -rose. 
The  warmer  sloping  ground  along  the 
base  of  the  walls  is  planted  with  noble 
pines  and  oaks ;  while  countless  alpine 
flowers  fringe  the  deep  and  dark  side- 
cafions,  through  which  glad  streams  de¬ 
scend  in  falls  and  cascades,  on  their  way 
from  the  high  fountains  to  join  the  river. 
The  life-giving  Merced  flows  down  the 
valley  with  a  slow,  stately  current,  curv¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither  through  garden 
and  grove,  bright  and  pure  as  the  snow 
of  its  fountains.  Such  is  Yosemite,  the 
noblest  of  Sierra  temples,  everywhere 
expressing  the  working  of  Divine  har¬ 
monious  law,  yet  so  little  understood 
that  it  has  been  regarded  as  “an  excep¬ 
tional  creation,”  or  rather  exceptional 

*  We  will  henceforth  make  use  of  the  word  Yosem¬ 
ite  both  as  a  specific  and  geographical  term. 


destruction  accomplished  by  violent  and 
mysterious  forces.  The  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  to  support  this  view  is  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows :  It  is  too  wide  for  a 
water -eroded  valley,  too  irregular  for  a 
fissure  valley,  and  too  angular  and  local 
for  a  primary  valley  originating  in  a  fold 
of  the  mountain  surface  during  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  upheaval ;  therefore,  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  bottom  must  have  sudden¬ 
ly  fallen  out,  letting  the  superincumbent 
domes  and  peaks  fall  rumbling  into  the 
abyss,  like  coal  into  the  bunker  of  a 
ship.  This  violent  hypothesis,  which 
furnishes  a  kind  of  Tophet  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  bad  mountains,  commends  it¬ 
self  to  the  favor  of  many,  by  seeming  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  sheerness 
and  angularity  of  the  walls,  and  by  its 
marvelousness  and  obscurity,  calling  for 
no  investigation,  but  rather  discouraging 
it.  Because  we  can  not  observe  the 
bed-rock  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it 
is  fractured,  this  engulfment  hypothesis 
seems  to  rest  safely  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  yet  a  film  of  lake  gravel  and  a  mead¬ 
ow  blanket  are  its  only  concealments, 
and,  by  comparison  with  exposed  sec¬ 
tions  in  other  Yosemites  where  the  sheer 
walls  unite  with  the  solid,  unfissured 
bottom,  even  these  are  in  effect  remov¬ 
ed.  It  becomes  manifest,  by  a  slight 
attention  to  facts,  that  the  hypothetical 
subsidence  must  have  been  limited  to 
the  valley  proper,  because  both  at  the 
head  and  foot  we  find  the  solid  bed¬ 
rock. 

The  breaking  down  of  only  one  small 
portion  of  the  mountain  floor,  leaving 
all  adjacent  to  it  undisturbed,  would 
necessarily  give  rise  to  a  very  strongly 
marked  line  of  demarcation,  but  no  such 
line  appears ;  on  the  contrary,  the  un¬ 
changed  walls  are  continued  indefinite¬ 
ly,  both  up  and  down  the  river  carton, 
and  lose  their  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  in  a  gradual  manner  easily  ac¬ 
counted'  for  by  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  rocks  and  lack  of  concentration 
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Fig.  3.— Merced  Yosemite.  (A,  Yosemite  Creek  Glacier ;  B,  Hoffmann  Glacier ;  C,  Tenaya  Glacier ; 
D,  South  Lyell  Glacier  ;  E,  Illilouette  Glacier  :  F,  Pohono  Glacier. 
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of  the  glacial  energy  expended  upon 
them.  That  there  is  comparatively  so 
small  a  quantity  of  dibris  at  the  foot  of 
Yosemite  walls  is  advanced  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  subsidence,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  valley  is  very  old,  and 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  debris  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  fallen  from  the  walls  by  at¬ 
mospheric  agencies,  and  that  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  “abyss”  was  exactly  required 
to  furnish  storage  for  it.  But  the  Yo¬ 
semite  Valley  is  not  very  old.  It  is 
very  young;  and  no  vast  quantity  of 
dtbris  has  ever  fallen  from  its  walls. 
Therefore,  no  abyss  was  required  for 
its  accommodation. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis, 
Yosemite  is  the  only  valley  furnished 
with  an  abyss  for  the  reception  of  debi'is , 
then  we  might  expect  to  find  all  abyss¬ 
less  valleys  choked  up  with  the  great 
quantity  assumed  to  have  fallen;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  their  dibris  in 
the  same  condition  as  in  Yosemite,  and 
not  more  abundant.  Indeed,  in  some 
portions  of  valleys  as  deep  and  sheer  as 
Yosemite  there  is  absolutely  no  talus, 
and  that  there  never  has  been  any  is 
proved  by  both  walls  and  bottom  being 
solid  and  ice-polished.  Many  examples 
illustrative  of  this  truth  may  be  seen  in 
the  great' Tuolumne  and  King’s  River 
valleys. 

Where  the  granite  of  Yosemite  walls 
is  intersected  with  feldspathic  veins,  as 
in  the  lowest  of  the  Three  Brothers  and 
rocks  near  Cathedral  Spires,  large  mass¬ 
es  are  loosened,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hurled 
to  the  bottom  with  such  violence  as  to 
shake  the  whole  valley ;  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  quantity  which  has  been  thus  weath¬ 
ered  off,  so  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
fill  any  great  abyss,  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  the  ddbris  slopes  actually  found 
on  the  surface,  all  the  larger  angular 
taluses  having  been  formed  simultane¬ 
ously  by  severe  earthquake  shocks  that 
occurred  three  or  four  hundred  years 
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ago,  as  shown  by  their  forms  and  the 
trees  growing  upon  them.  The  atten¬ 
tive  observer  will  perceive  that  wher¬ 
ever  a  large  talus  occurs ,  the  wall 
immediately  above  it  presents  a  scar¬ 
red  and  shattered  surface  whose  area 
is  always  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  talus,  but  where  there  is  no  talus 
the  wall  is  invariably  moutoneed  or 
striated,  showing  that  it  is  young  and 
has  suffered  little  change  since  it  came 
to  light  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  1872,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  witness  the  sudden  forma¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  interesting  taluses 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  Yosemite 
Eagle  Rock  by  the  first  heavy  shock  of 
the  Inyo  earthquake,  whereby  their  lo¬ 
cal  character  and  simultaneity  of  forma¬ 
tion  was  fully  accounted  for.  This  new 
earthquake  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
many  new  taluses  throughout  the  adja¬ 
cent  valleys,  corresponding  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  older  and  larger  ones 
whose  history  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing. 

As  to  the  important  question,  What 
part  may  water  have  played  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Sierra  valleys?  we  observe,  that, 
as  far  as  Yosemite  is  concerned,  the  five 
large  streams  which  flow  through  it  are 
universally  engaged  in  the  work  of  fill¬ 
ing  it  up.  The  granite  of  the  region 
under  consideration  is  but  slightly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  water  denudation.  Through¬ 
out  the  greater  portion  of  the  main  up¬ 
per  Merced  Valley  the  river  has  not 
eroded  its  channel  to  a  depth  exceeding 
three  feet  since  it  first  began  to  flow  at 
the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  although 
acting  under  every  advantage  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  quick  descent.  The  high¬ 
est  flood -mark  the  young  river  has  yet 
recorded  upon  the  clean  glacial  tablets 
of  its  banks  is  only  seven  or  eight  feet 
above  the  present  level,  at  ordinary 
stages.  Nevertheless,  the  aggregate 
annual  quantity  that  formerly  passed 
down  these  cafion  valleys  was  undoubt¬ 


edly  far  greater  than  passes  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  because  on  the  gradual  reces¬ 


sion  of  the  glaciers  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  supply  would  necessarily  be 


Fig.  9. 
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more  constant,  from  their  melting  all  in  the  production  of  Yosemite  valleys, 
through  the  seasons.  The  evidence,  conjecture  that  earthquake  fissures,  or 
however,  is  incontestable  which  shows  cracks  from  cooling  or  upheaval  of  the 
that  the  highest  floods  of  Sierra  rivers  earth’s  crust,  were  required  to  enable 
in  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  the  glaciers  to  make  a  beginning  and  to 
range  never  much  exceeded  those  of  the  guide  them  in  the  work.  We  have  al- 
present  time.  ready  shown  (“Studies  in  the  Sierra,” 

Five  immense  glaciers  from  five  to  in  Overland  for  May)  that  cleavage 


fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth  poured 
their  icy  floods  into  Yosemite,  uniting 
to  form  one  huge  trunk,  moved  down 
through  the  valley  with  irresistible  and 
never-ceasing  energy,  crushing  and 
breaking  up  its  strongest  rocks,  and 
scattering  them  in  moraines  far  and 
near.  Many,  while  admitting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ice  having  been  the  great  agent 


planes  and  joints  exist  in  a  latent  or  de¬ 
veloped  condition  in  all  the  granite  of  the 
region,  and  that  these  exert  immense  in¬ 
fluence  on  its  glacial  erodibility.  During 
five  years’  observation  in  the  Sierra,  I 
have  failed  to  discover  a  single  fissure  of 
any  kind,  although  extensive  areas  of 
clean-swept  glacial  pavements  afford  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  their  detection,  did 
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they  exist.  Deep  slots,  with  regular  walls, 
appearing  as  if  sawed,  or  mortised,  fre¬ 
quently  occur.  These  are  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  soft  seams  a  few  inches 
or  feet  in  thickness,  contained  between 
walls  of  stronger  granite.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  so-called  fissure  said  to 
exist  in  a  hard  portion  of  the  south  wall 
of  Yosemite,  opposite  the  Three  Broth¬ 
ers,  so  frequently  quoted  in  speculations 
upon  the  valley’s  origin. 


written.  It  would  require  years  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  study  to  master  the  English 
alphabet,  if  it  were  carved  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Sierra  in  letters  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  long,  their  bases  set  in  the  foot¬ 
hills,  their  tops  leaning  back  among  tht: 
glaciers  and  shattered  peaks  of  the  sum¬ 
mit,  often  veiled  with  forests  and  thick¬ 
ets,  and  their  continuity  often  broken 
by  cross-gorges  and  hills.  So  also  the 
sculptured  alphabet  cafions  of  the  Sier- 


Fig.  ii. — North  face  of  Half  Dome  of  King’s  River  Yosemite  Valley. 

The  greatest  effects  of  earthquakes  on  ra  are  magnificently  simple,  yet  demand 
the  valley,  we  have  already  noticed  in  years  of  laborious  research  for  their  ap- 
avalanche  taluses,  which  were  formed  prehension.  A  thousand  blurred  frag- 
by  the  precipitation  of  weak  headlands,  ments  must  be  conned  and  brooded  over 
that  fell  like  ripe  fruit.  The  greatest  with  studious  care,  and  kept  vital  and 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  reading  the  his-  formative  on  the  edges,  ready  to  knit 
tory  of  Yosemite  valleys  is  not  its  com-  like  broken  living  bones,  while  a  final 
plexity  or  obscurity,  but  simply  the  mag-  judgment  is  being  bravely  withheld  un- 
nitude  of  the  characters  in  which  it  is  til  the  entire  series  of  phenomena  has 
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been  weighed  and  referred  to  an  all- 
unifying,  all -explaining  law.  To  one 
who  can  leisurely  contemplate  Yosem- 
ite  from  some  commanding  outlook,  it 
offers,  as  a  whole,  a  far  more  natural 
combination  of  features  than  is  at  all 
apparent  in  partial  views  obtained  from 
the  bottom.  Its  stupendous  domes  and 
battlements  blend  together  and  manifest 
delicate  compliance  to  law,  for  the  mind 
is  then  in  some  measure  emancipated 
from  the  repressive  and  enslaving  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  separate  magnitudes,  and 
gradually  rises  to  a  comprehension  of 
their  unity  and  of  the  poised  harmony 
of  their  general  relations. 

Nature  is  not  so  poor  as  to  possess 
only  one  of  anything,  nor  throughout  her 
varied  realms  has  she  ever  been  known 
to  offer  an  exceptional  creation,  whether 
of  mountain  or  valley.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  explore  the  adjacent  Sierra,  we 
are  not  astonished  to  find  that  there  are 
many  Yosemite  valleys  identical  in  gen¬ 
eral  characters,  each  presenting  on  a 
varying  scale  the  same  species  of  mural 
precipices,  level  meadows,  and  lofty  wa¬ 
ter-falls.  The  laws  which  preside  over 
their  distribution  are  as  constant  and 
apparent  as  those  governing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  forest  trees.  They  occur 
only  in  the  middle  region  of  the  chain, 
where  the  declivity  is  considerable  and 
where  the  granite  is  Yosemitic  in  its  in¬ 
ternal  structure.  The  position  of  each 
valley  upon  the  Yosemitic  zone  indicates 
a  marked  and  inseparable  relation  to  the 
ancient  glaciers,  which,  when  fully  de¬ 
ciphered,  amounts  to  cause  and  effect. 
So  constant  and  obvious  is  this  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  various  Yosemites  and 
the  ntvt  amphitheatres  which  fountain- 
ed  the  ancient  ice-rivers,  that  an  observ¬ 
er,  inexperienced  in  these  phenomena, 
might  easily  anticipate  the  position  and 
size  of  any  Yosemite  by  a  study  of  the 
glacial  fountains  above  it,  or  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  size  of  the  fountains  by  a  study 
of  their  complementary  Yosemite.  All 


Yosemites  occur  at  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  glacial  cahons.  Thus  the  great¬ 
er  and  lesser  Yosemites  of  the  Merced, 
Hetch- Hetchy,  and  those  of  the  upper 
Tuolumne,  those  of  King’s  River,  and 
the  San  Joaquin,  all  occur  immediately 
below  the  confluences  of  their  ancient 
glaciers.  If,  in  following  down  the  ca- 
fion  channel  of  the  Merced  Glacier,  from 
its  origin  in  the  nivi  amphitheatres  of 
the  Lyell  group,  we  should  find  that  its 
sudden  expansion  and  deepening  at  Yo¬ 
semite  occurs  without  a  corresponding 
union  of  glacial  tributary  canons,  and 
without  any  similar  expansion  elsewhere, 
then  we  might  well  be  driven  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  special  marvels.  But  this  em¬ 
phatic  deepening  and  widening  becomes 
harmonious  when  we  observe  smaller 
Yosemites  occurring  at  intervals  all  the 
way  down,  across  the  Yosemitic  zone, 
wherever  a  tributary  canon  unites  with 
the  trunk ,  until,  on  reaching  Yosemite, 
where  the  enlargement  is  greatest,  we 
find  the  number  of  confluent  glacier- 
cafions  is  also  greatest,  as  may  be  ob¬ 
served  by  reference  to  Fig.  i.  Still  fur¬ 
ther,  the  aggregate  areas  of  their  cross- 
sections  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  several 
resulting  Yosemites,  just  as  the  cross- 
section  of  a  tree  trunk  is  about  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  sections  of  its  branches. 
Furthermore ,  the  trend  of  Yose7nite 
valleys  is  always  a  direct  resultant  of 
the  sizes ,  directions ,  and  declivities  of 
their  confluent  cahons ,  modified  by  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  structure  in  their  rocks. 
Now,  all  the  canons  mentioned  above 
are  the  abandoned  channels  of  glaciers; 
therefore,  these  Yosemites  and  their 
glaciers  are  inseparably  related.*  In¬ 
stead  of  being  local  in  character,  or  form¬ 
ed  by  obscure  and  lawless  forces,  these 
valleys  are  the  only  great  sculpture  phe¬ 
nomena  whose  existence  and  exact  posi¬ 
tions  we  may  confidently  anticipate. 

*  We  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  how  glaciers 
have  formed  their  own  channels. 
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DEPTH  OF  YOSEMITES. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
mere  uncompared  arithmetical  depth  of 
Yosemite,  but  this  is  a  character  of  no 
consequence  to  the  consideration  of  its 


Fig.  i2. 


soil  which  nourished  it;  while  another, 
more  fortunate  in  the  conditions  of  its 
life,  is  200  feet  high,  erect  and  vigorous. 
So,  also,  one  Yosemite  is  3,000  feet  deep, 


Fig.  14. 


origin.  The  greatest  Merced  Yosemite 
is  3,000  feet  deep;  the  Tuolumne,  2,000; 
another,  1,000;  but  what  geologist  would 
be  so  unphilosophical  as  to  decide  against 


Fig.  13. 


the  identity  of  their  origin  from  differ¬ 
ence  in  depth  only.  One  pine-tree  is 
100  feet  high,  lean  and  crooked,  from  re¬ 
pressing  winds  and  the  poverty  of  the 


because  of  the  favorable  structure  of  its 
rocks,  and  the  depth  and  number  of  the 
ice-rivers  that  excavated  it;  another  is 
half  as  deep,  because  of  the  strength  of 


its  rocks,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  glacial 
force  exerted  upon  it.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  botanist  who  should  an¬ 
nounce  that  our  gigantic  Sequoia  was 
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not  a  tree  at  all,  offering  as  a  reason 
that  it  was  too  large  for  a  tree,  and,  in 
describing  it,  should  confine  himself  to 
some  particularly  knotty  portion  of  the 
trunk?  In  Yosemite  there  is  an  ever¬ 
green  oak  double  the  size  of  ordinary 
oaks  of  the  region,  whose  trunk  is  crag¬ 
gy  and  angular  as  the  valley  itself,  and 
colored  like  the  granite  bowlders  on 
which  it  is  growing.  At  a  little  distance, 
this  trunk  would  scarcely  be  recognized 
as  part  of  a  tree,  until  viewed  in  relation 
to  its  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit.  It  is 
an  admirable  type  of  the  craggy  Merced 
cafion  -  tree,  whose  angular  Yosemite 
does  not  appear  as  a  natural  portion 
thereof  until  viewed  in  its  relations  to 
its  wide -spreading  branches,  with  their 
fruit  and  foliage  of  meadow  and  lake. 

We  present  a  ground -plan  of  three 
Yosemite  valleys,  showing  the  positions 
of  their  principal  glaciers,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  their  trends  and  areas  to  them. 
The  large  arrows  in  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  show 
the  positions  and  directions  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  main  confluent  glaciers  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  erosion  of  three  Yosem- 
ites.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
their  main  glaciers,  the  Tuolumne  Yo¬ 
semite  may  be  called  a  Yosemite  of  the 
third  power;  the  King’s  River  Yosem¬ 
ite,  of  the  fourth  power;  and  the  Mer¬ 
ced  Yosemite,  of  the  fifth  power.  The 
granite  in  which  each  of  these  three 
Yosemites  is  excavated  is  of  the  same 
general  quality ;  therefore,  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  width,  depth,  and  trend  ob¬ 
served,  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
number,  magnitude,  declivity,  and  mode 
of  combination  of  the  glacial  system  of 
each.  The  similarity  of  their  ground- 
plans  is  obvious,  from  a  single  glance 
at  the  figures;  their  cross-sections  are 
no  less  similar.  One  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  from  each  of  the  valleys  under 
consideration  is  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and 
6,  drawn  on  the  same  scale. 

The  perpendicularity  of  Yosemite  walls 
is  apt  to  be  greatly  overestimated.  If 


the  slopes  of  the  Merced  Yosemite  walls 
were  to  be  carefully  measured  with  a 
clinometer  at  intervals  of  say  100  yards, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  average  an¬ 
gle  they  make  with  the  horizon  is  less 
than  50°,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  bottom  could  drop  out 
of  a  valley  thus  shaped,  no  matter  how 
great  the  upheaval,  or  down-heaval,  or 
side-heaval. 

Having  shown  that  Yosemite,  so-call¬ 
ed,  is  not  unique  in  its  ground -plan  or 
cross-sections,  we  will  now  consider 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  rock 
forms.  The  beautiful  San  Joaquin  Dome 
in  the  canon  of  the  San  Joaquin,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  south  fork,  looking 
south  (Fig.  9),  shows  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Yosemite  Half  Dome,  as 
seen  from  Tenaya  Cafion  (Fig.  8).  They 
are  similarly  situated  with  reference  to 
the  glaciers  that  denuded  them,  Half 
Dome  having  been  assailed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  Tenaya  and  Hoffman  glaciers,  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  South  Lyell  or 
Merced  Glacier  on  the  other;  the  San 
Joaquin  Dome,  by  the  combined  glaciers 
of  th’e  middle  and  uorth  forks,  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  glaciers  of  the  south 
fork  on  the  other.  The  split  dome  of 
King’s  River  Yosemite  is  a  worthy  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  great  Half  Dome  of  the 
Merced  Yosemite.  They  occur  at  about 
the  same  elevation,  and  are  similarly  sit¬ 
uated  with  reference  to  the  ancient  gla¬ 
cial  currents,  which  first  overswept  them, 
and  then  glided  heavily  by  on  either  side, 
breaking  them  up  in  chips  and  slabs,  un¬ 
til  fashioned  and  sculptured  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  The  Half  Dome  is  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  being  the  most  myste¬ 
rious  and  unique  rock  form  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world,  yet  when 
closely  approached  and  studied,  its  his¬ 
tory  becomes  plain. 

From  A  to  B,  Fig.  10,  the  height  is 
about  1,800  feet;  from  A  to  the  base, 
3,000.  The  upper  portion  is  almost  ab¬ 
solutely  plain  and  vertical,  the  lower  is 
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inclined  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of 
about  37°.  The  observer  may  ascend 
from  the  south  side  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  dome  at  D,  and  descend  along  the 
face  toward  A  H.  In  the  notch  at  F  a 
section  of  the  dome  may  be  seen,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  there  made  up  of  immense 
slabs  set  on  edge.  These  evidently  have 
been  produced  by  the  development  of 
cleavage  planes,  which,  cutting  the  dome 
perpendicularly,  have  determined  the 
plane  of  its  face,  which  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  rock.  Along 
the  front  toward  A  H  may  be  seen  the 
stumps  of  slabs  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  split  off  the  face.  At  H  may 
be  seen  the  edges  of  residual  fragments 
of  the  same  slabs.  At  the  summit,  we 
perceive  the  cut  edges  of  the  concen¬ 
tric  layers  which  have  given  the  curved 
dome  outline,  B  B.  At  D,  a  small  ga¬ 
ble  appears,  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  development  of  diagonal  cleav¬ 
age  planes,  which  have  been  cut  in  front 
by  vertical  planes.  After  the  passage 
of  the  main  Tenaya  Glacier  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  arrows,  small  glacierets  seem 
to  have  flowed  down  in  front,  eroding 
shallow  groove  channels  in  the  direction 
of  greatest  declivity;  and  even  before 
the  total  recession  of  the  main  glacier 
a  wing-shaped  ice-slope  probably  leaned 
back  in  the  shadow,  and  with  slow  ac¬ 
tion  eroded  the  upper  portion  of  the 
dome.  All  the  rocks  forming  the  south 
walls  of  deep  Yosemitic  canons  exhibit 
more  or  less  of  this  light  after -sculpt¬ 
ure,  effected  in  the  shade  after  the  north 
sun-beaten  rocks  were  finished. 

The  south  side  of  the  dome  has  been 
heavily  moutoneed  by  the  Lyell  Glacier, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  nearly  as  vertical 
as  the  north  split  side.  The  main  body 
of  the  rock  corresponds  in  form  and  at¬ 
titude  with  every  other  rock  similarly 
situated  with  reference  to  ice-rivers,  and 
to  elevation  above  sea -level;  the  spe¬ 
cial  split  dome -top  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  result  of  special  structure  in 


Fig.  iS. 
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the  granite  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  interesting 
species  of  rock  may  be  culled  from  the 
various  Yosemites,  illustrating  every  es¬ 
sential  character  on  a  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  scale. 

Fig.  12  is  a  view  of  the  back  or  south 
side  of  Half  Dome,  Yosemite,  showing 
its  moutoneed  condition;  Fig.  13  repre¬ 
sents  El  Capitan  of  Yosemite,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley;  Fig. 
14,  El  Capitan  of  Big  Tuolumne  Cafion, 
near  the  middle,  situated  on  the  north 
side;  Fig.  15,  El  Capitan  of  Big  Tuol¬ 
umne  Canon,  near  the  head,  situated  on 
the  north  side. 

The  far-famed  El  Capitan  rock  pre¬ 
sents  a  sheer  cleaved  front,  over  three 
thousand  feet  high,  and  is  scarcely  less 
impressive  than  the  great  dome.  We 
have  collected  fine  specimens  of  this 
clearly  defined  rock  form  from  all  the 
principal  Yosemites  of  the  region.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  also  has  been  considered 
exceptional.  Their  origin  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  They  are  simply  split  ends  of 
ridges  which  have  been  broken  through 
by  glaciers. 

For  their  perfect  development  the 
granite  must  be  strong,  and  have  some 
of  its  vertical  cleavage  planes  well  de¬ 
veloped,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  others,  especially  of  those  belonging 
to  the  diagonal  and  horizontal  series.  A 
powerful  trunk  glacier  must  sweep  past 
in  front  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its 
cutting  planes,  with  small  glaciers,  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  first,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  out  of  which  the  Capitan  is  to  be 
made.  This  arrangement  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  16,  where  A  represents  a  hori¬ 
zontal  section  of  a  Capitan  rock,  expos¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  cleavage  planes 
which  determined  the  characters  of  its 


face;  B,  the  main  glacier  sweeping 
down  the  valley  in  front ;  and  C  C,  the 
tributaries  isolating  it  from  the  adjacent 
softer  granite.  The  three  Capitans  fig¬ 
ured  stand  thus  related  to  the  glaciers  of 
the  region  where  they  are  found.  I  have 
met  with  many  others,  all  of  which  are 
thus  situated,  though  in  some  instances 
one  or  both  of  the  side  glaciers  had 
been  wanting,  leaving  the  resulting  Cap¬ 
itan  less  perfect,  considering  the  bold 
advancing  Yosemite  Capitan  as  a  typ¬ 
ical  form. 

When  the  principal  surface  features 
of  the  Sierra  were  being  blocked  out, 
the  main  ice -sheet  was  continuous  and 
moved  in  a  southerly  direction,  there¬ 
fore  the  most  perfect  Capitans  are  inva¬ 
riably  found  on  the  north  sides  of  val¬ 
leys  trending  east  and  west.  The  reason 
will  be  readily  perceived  by  referring  to 
Fig.  8  of  “Mountain  Sculpture,”  No.  1, 
in  Overland  for  May. 

To  illustrate  still  further  how  fully  the 
split  fronts  of  rocks  facing  deep  canons 
have  the  angles  at  which  they  stand 
measured  by  their  cleavage  planes,  we 
give  two  examples  (Figs.  17  and  18)  of 
leaning  fronts  from  the  canon  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
Sentinel  and  Cathedral  rocks  also  are 
found  in  other  glacial  canons,  and  in 
every  instance  their  forms,  magnitudes, 
and  positions  are  obviously  the  neces¬ 
sary  results  of  the  internal  structure  and 
general  mechanical  characters  of  the 
rocks  out  of  which  they  were  made,  and 
of  the  glacial  energy  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  them.  The  abun¬ 
dance,  therefore,  of  lofty  angular  rocks, 
instead  of  rendering  Yosemite  unique,  is 
the  characteristic  which  unites  it  most 
intimately  with  all  the  other  similarly 
situated  valleys  in  the  range. 
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CARNELIAN :  A  ROMANCE  OF  A  SLEEPING-CAR. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  — PART  I. 


I. 

AHSATCH!” 

It  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
ductor  Brown,  announcing  the  approach 
to  one  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  great  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  The  train  wearily  drags  its  slow 
length  along,  then  pauses  languidly  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert  partially  mitigated 
by  a  straggling  growth  of  uncouth  cot¬ 
tages  and  one  blooming  restaurant  Pas¬ 
sengers  peer  forth  discontentedly,  dis¬ 
cover  that  this  is  not  their  refreshment 
place  for  the  day,  and  criticize  Utah 
with  severity;  for  it  is  noon,  the  day  is 
oppressively  warm,  the  air  is  thick  with 
dust,  and  the  locomotive  is  sluggish  — 
circumstances  which  impart  a  double 
desolation  to  the  wilderness,  and  a  tur¬ 
pitude  previously  unknown,  or  uncon¬ 
sidered,  to  the  principles  of  polygamy. 

The  train  is  tolerably  well  laden,  as 
were  all  transcontinental  trains  during 
the  summer  of  1870.  The  best  of  the 
carriages,  that  devoted  to  the  first  of  the 
first-class  passengers,  is  filled  with  a 
number  of  friendly  or  family  groups,  one 
of  which  claims  our  especial  attention. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  what  is  tech¬ 
nically  termed  the  gentler  sex.  When 
I  say  that  they  are  four  in  number,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 
occupy  more  than  four  seats.  At  the 
outset  of  their  journey,  they  had,  indeed, 
asserted  the  traveler’s  first  right  by  pos¬ 
sessing  themselves  of  two  apiece;  but, 
by  gradual  encroachments,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  six  altogether,  greatly 
to  their  dissatisfaction.  Over  two  of 
these,  a  young  lady  of  striking  personal 
appearance  is  distributed.  Her  beauty, 
just  now  a  little  disturbed  by  a  petu¬ 


lance  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  travel,  would  be  sufficient  to 
attract  observation,  even  if  attention 
were  not  otherwise  compelled  by  a  cos¬ 
tume  too  elaborate  and  too  highly  em¬ 
bellished  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Opposite,  and  facing  her,  were 
two  others,  somewhat  younger,  perhaps, 
and  much  more  simply  dressed,  though 
not  deficient  in  less  artificial  advantages 
of  aspect.  Just  forward,  fast  asleep,  sits 
the  chaperon  and  defender  of  the  party 
— mother  of  two  of  the  young  ladies  and 
aunt  of  the  third. 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  dreadful 
place  ?”  asked  the  showy  beauty,  not  in 
altogether  amiable  tones. 

“  Wahsatch  is  the  dreadful  name  of 
the  place,”  answered  one  of  her  vis-a- 
vis. 

“And  what  is  Wahsatch  ?  You  know 
everything,  Anna;  is  it  worth  waking 
up  for  ?” 

“Wahsatch,”  said  the  young  lady 
directly  addressed,  “is  interesting  for 
many  things,  according  to  the  railway 
guide;  but  will  hereafter  be  famous  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Miss  Eus¬ 
tace  first  beheld  living  Chinamen.” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  the  second  of  the 
unostentatious  pair;  “here  are  Chinese 
workmen.  Ever  so  funny,  Charlotte; 
do  look  at  them.” 

“Thank  you,  I  don’t  care  for  them,” 
said  the  first  speaker;  “I  saw  one  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  two  years  ago,  very 
tall  and  stupid.” 

The  more  actively  disposed  couple 
amused  themselves  briefly  with  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  unfamiliar  Asiatics,  and 
were  looking  about  for  fresh  material, 
when  the  door  of  the  car  was  flung  open, 
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and  a  file  of  laborers  strode  noisily 
through,  interrupting  the  general  tran¬ 
quillity  and  breaking  the  elderly  lady’s 
slumber  with  their  clanking  tools.  Fol¬ 
lowing  them,  came  a  fresh-faced  young 
man,  with  a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a 
huge  bag  in  the  other,  whose  dress  in¬ 
dicated  a  somewhat  higher  grade  than 
that  of  the  others.  He  stopped  when  he 
reached  our  party,  hesitated  a  moment, 
glanced  half  timidly  downward,  then 
placed  himself  in  the  vacant  seat  beside 
the  refulgent  Juno,  saying,  “Pardon 
me,  I  would  not  disturb  you,  but  I  am 
truly  tired  out.” 

A  dark  shadow  of  indignation  came 
upon  the  already  clouded  face.  That 
the  rights  of  prior  occupation  should  be 
disregarded,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  irritating; 
but  that  they  should  be  invaded  by  a 
rough  and  toil-worn  intruder  of  this  sort 
was  intolerable.  Six  eyes,  two  wrathful 
and  four  reproachful,  were  fastened  up¬ 
on  the  new-comer ;  but,  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  ire  he  had  kindled,  he 
rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  fell 
into  abstraction. 

He  looked  up  presently,  however,  as 
the  conductor  once  more  passed  along 
the  aisle.  “O,  Brown,”  he  said;  “can 
I  stow  this  bag  of  mine  in  any  safe  place 
for  awhile  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “we  will 
lock  it  up  in  the  next  car;”  and  they 
went  forward  together. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  upon 
them  than  vexation  burst  forth  with  vi¬ 
olence. 

“A  nuisance,”  said  the  stately  dem¬ 
oiselle.  “  I  won’t  put  up  with  it.” 

“It  is  annoying,”  said  she  who  had 
been  called  Anna;  “but  I’m  afraid  you 
must.” 

“These  workmen  have  no  right  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  comfort  of  passengers,”  said 
the  first. 

“He  hardly  looks  like  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  laborers,”  said  the  third,  who, 


though  touched  by  her  companion’s 
wrongs,  was  evidently  of  a  conciliatory 
temper. 

“  O,  I  don’t  call  him  a  coolie,”  said 
the  aggrieved  one.  “  He  may  be  a  fore¬ 
man,  or  whatever  they  call  it;  but  these 
mechanics  are  all  the  same  to  me,  with 
their  dirty  bags  and  tools.” 

“Perhaps  he  will  not  come  back,” 
suggested  the  consoler. 

“  If  he  does,  I’ve  a  mind  to  speak  to 
the  conductor,  though  that  might  do  no 
good.  Both  employes — one  would  stand 
by  the  other.” 

“For  shame,  Charlotte;  Mr.  Brown 
has  shown  us  every  possible  kindness 
and  courtesy,”  said  the  young  lady 
whom,  up  to  this  point,  we  know  only 
as  Anna.  “He  would  do  anything  he 
could  for  us,  but  I  suppose  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  ask  this  of  him.” 

“O,  listen  to  Anna;  she  is  always 
taking  the  part  of  the  working  class, 
since - ” 

The  return  of  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  interrupted  what  promised  to  be  an 
extremely  ill-natured  remark.  He  seat¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  same  preoccupied  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  and  was  soon  buried  in 
meditation,  still  heedless  of  the  storm 
of  spite  he  had  kindled  and  the  discon¬ 
tented  countenances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded. 

ii. 

Now,  to  hastily  introduce  our  femi¬ 
nine  quartette.  Mrs.  Vervain,  aged 
fifty,  was  a  widow  of  considerable 
wealth,  a  certain  social  eminence  and 
a  reputation  for  beauty  not  wholly  past, 
and  for  present  tact  and  good  temper 
without  limit.  Her  nominal  place  of 
abode  was  New  York;  her  actual  home 
was  the  boundless  continents  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  She  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  travel,  which  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  filially  en¬ 
couraged.  For  years,  her  existence  had 
been  a  series  of  grand  tours.  She  had 
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rarely  lingered  in  any  of  the  world’s 
great  .capitals  longer  than  to  gather 
fresh  energies  for  a  new  departure. 
Some  of  her  friends,  who  were  most  in¬ 
timate  with  her  affairs,  though  not  with 
herself,  declared  that  these  persistent 
wanderings  had  no  other  view  than  the 
satisfactory  disposal  of  her  daughters. 
This  was  a  calumny.  The  young  ladies 
had  more  than  sufficient  charms  of  their 
own  .to  refute  any  such  unjust  suspicion. 
The  elder  was  a  dazzling,  though  some¬ 
what  imperious,  beauty.  The  younger 
was  a  marvel  of  gentleness  and  amiabil¬ 
ity.  And  both  possessed  that  mineral 
magnet  of  attraction  which  is  always 
mentioned  with  bated  breath  and  whis¬ 
pering  humbleness,  and  whose  existence 
lends  a  color,  even  to  romance,  that  is 
not  despised,  although  it  be  but  yellow. 
Clearly,  there  was  no  need  to  flaunt  their 
good  gifts  in  the  face  of  foreign  or  home 
society.  Society  was  pleased  enough  to 
bask  in  their  sunshine,  whenever  it  had 
an  opportunity.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  nomadic  habits  of  Vervain  mire 
had  for  a  time  exercised  the  reverse  of 
a  settling  influence  upon  their  destinies. 
No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
stately  Charlotte,  although  her  captiva¬ 
tions  had  been  countless,  had  never 
been  pursued  with  a  permanent  con¬ 
stancy.  Her  comet-like  flights  through 
the  salons  of  various  nations  had  often 
threatened  the  social  systems  with  dis¬ 
arrangement,  but  had  not  torn  a  single 
planet  from  its  prescribed  sphere.  So 
far  as  friendly  observation  could  discov¬ 
er,  this  was  a  result  precisely  to  her 
taste.  So  long  as  her  swift  progres¬ 
sions  and  shining  train  compelled  the 
admiration  of  communities,  she  was  sat¬ 
isfied.  She  never  paused  nor  faltered, 
and  at  her  pace,  it  was  impossible  to 
fall — even  in  love.  How  dangerous,  or 
perhaps  fatal,  a  delay  might  have  been, 
the  experience  of  her  sister  seemed  to 
show.  Her  more  tranquil  nature  had, 
on  one  occasion,  yielded  to  the  fascina¬ 


tions  of  a  Swiss  watering-place,  where 
she  had  tarried  for  a  summer,  under  ap¬ 
propriate  protection,  while  mamma  and 
sister  Charlotte  pursued  their  whirling 
course.  Here  she  met  the  gentleman 
who  solved  her  life’s  enigma.  He  was 
all  that  need  be,  at  least  to  her,  and  up¬ 
on  that  point  expatiation  would  be  su¬ 
perfluous.  His  name  was  Farrell,  and 
he,  too,  lived  in  New  York,  whither  he 
accompanied  the  whole  family  party  of 
three  on  their  return  to  their  legal  place 
of  residence.  The  alliance  was  suitable 
enough,  and  no  impediments  checked 
the  smooth  course  of  this  true  love  pas¬ 
sage.  Mr.  George  Farrell  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  young  gentleman,  who,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  purposeless  exist¬ 
ence,  called  himself  a  Wall  Street  bro¬ 
ker,  which,  to  be  sure,  he  was,  after  a 
certain  fitful  fashion.  His  immediate 
family  was  limited  to  the  number  of  two 
— himself  and  an  older  brother  —  upon 
the  subject  of  whose  excellent  qualities 
he  was  often  fraternally  eloquent.  This 
latter  was  almost  as  much  of  a  vagrant, 
in  his  way,  as  the  head  of  the  Vervains. 
It  had  suited  his  humor,  in  times  past, 
to  ramble  over  every  accessible  part  of 
the  globe.  To  a  certain  extent,  his  mind 
was  practically  scientific,  as  his  broth¬ 
er’s  was  financially  so;  and  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  narrative  he  was  supposed 
to  be  knocking  about  the  rich  mineral 
regions  of  the  extreme  West,  testing 
and  re -adjusting  a  number  of  amateur 
views  of  his  own  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
general. 

The  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Anna 
was  Miss  Eustace,  aged  twenty -two, 
and,  according  to  all  her  friends,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  odd  character.  Possibly  she 
was,  but  it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  the  oddity  had  never  been  detected 
until  the  occurrence  of  a  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  series  of  events  in  her  young  life. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  the  Vervains,  and, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  had  been  a  friendly 
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rival  in  their  gay  world.  Being  the  only 
daughter  of  a  merchant  who  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  prodigious  schemes  of  bus¬ 
iness,  she  lived  almost  constantly  under 
the  protection  of  her  aunt,  whose  de¬ 
meanor  toward  her  was  tender  and  so¬ 
licitous  in  every  possible  way.  Sudden¬ 
ly  and  unexpectedly  her  father  died,  leav¬ 
ing  his  affairs  in  apparently  inextricable 
confusion.  However  his  vast  specula¬ 
tions  might  have  terminated  if  he  could 
have  controlled  them  to  the  end,  it  was 
evident  that,  without  the  guidance  of 
their  projector,  they  must  fall  into  great 
embarrassment,  and  probably  result  in 
ruin.  It  was  at  this  crisis,  or  very  soon 
after,  that  Anna  Eustace  was  discover¬ 
ed  to  be  odd.  Her  nearest  relations 
were  truly  unconscious  of  any  change  in 
their  general  bearing  toward  her;  but 
the  young  lady  herself  believed  that  she 
discovered  several  significant  variations 
which  were  irritating  to  her  delicate  sen¬ 
sibilities.  In  many  praiseworthy  re¬ 
spects  she  was  as  gentle -tempered  as 
the  best  of  her  sex,  but  a  very  lofty  and 
self-reliant  pride  was  one  of  her  charac¬ 
teristics,  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
calamity,  became  aggravated  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  extent.  She  fancied,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that, 
since  the  abrupt  overthrow  of  her  brill¬ 
iant  prospects,  her  aunt  had  assumed 
an  attitude  of  far  too  fervent  and  patron¬ 
izing  guardianship;  that  the  increased 
tenderness  of  her  younger  cousin  was 
charged  too  heavily  with  an  uneasy  and 
oppressive  commiseration,  and  that  the 
haughty  Charlotte,  between  whom  and 
herself  less  sympathy  had  always  exist¬ 
ed,  was  not  without  a  sufficiently  keen 
consciousness  that  the  divided  duties 
of  legions  of  irresolute  admirers  would 
henceforward  be  simplified  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  one  of  Miss  Eustace’s  previ¬ 
ous  potent  charms.  For  these  reasons, 
to  her  sufficient,  she  had  announced  a 
resolute  determination  to  assume,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment,  the  burden 


of  her  own  support.  If  the  gifts  she 
naturally  possessed  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  she  had  acquired  could  by  any  ef¬ 
fort  be  turned  to  serviceable  account, 
she  would  be  indebted  to  no  person  for 
the  necessities  of  her  existence.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  at  the  time  when 
she  communicated  this  decision  to  her 
family,  she  had  formed  nothing  like  a 
definite  plan  of  action,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  meet  effectively  their  as¬ 
saults  of  incredulity  and  remonstrance  ; 
which,  on  the  part  of  her  younger  cous¬ 
in,  took  the  form  of  affectionate  protest; 
on  that  of  her  aunt,  assumed  a  lofty  tone 
of  reproach ;  and  on  that  of  the  stately 
beauty,  were  rather  bitterly  tinged  with 
contemptuous  satire.  But  if  she  was 
weak  in  argument  she  was  invincible  in 
resolution,  and  neither  persuasion  nor 
raillery  could  turn  her  from  her  fixed, 
though  still  undeveloped,  design. 

One  circumstance  checked  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  her  projects.  Upon  the  awful 
chaos  which  at  first  appeared  to  absorb 
the  interrupted  affairs  of  the  late  Mr. 
Eustace,  a  faint  light  was  shed  by 
a  western  correspondent  —  a  California 
merchant — who,  having  at  one  time  held 
an  agency  in  one  of  the  numerous  en¬ 
terprises  which  the  departed  speculator 
had  projected  and  afterward  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  was  prepared  to  resume  his  task 
and  endeavor  to  secure  some  good  re¬ 
sults  for  the  benefit  of  his  old  patron 
and  friend’s  daughter.  It  was  a  small 
affair,  compared  with  those  upon  which 
her  prosperity  had  been  supposed  to  de¬ 
pend,  but  he  had  little  doubt  that  he 
could  extricate  something  for  her  which 
she  might  call  her  own.  So,  on  the 
double  ground  of  old  regard  and  new 
protection,  he  wrote  to  insist  that  she 
should  pay  him  a  visit,  and,  if  possible, 
take  up  her  residence  with  him  while  the 
investigation  proceeded;  which,  knowing 
her  tender  point,  he  urged  that  she  could 
do,  under  the  circumstances,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  an  atom  of  independence. 
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Thus  appealed  to,  and  perhaps  not  be¬ 
ing  inflamed  with  any  burning  desire  to 
dash  abruptly  into  her  career  of  self¬ 
maintenance,  she  hastily  and  gladly  con¬ 
sented,  and  revealed  her  new  prospects 
and  purpose  to  her  kindred. 

This  happened  about  three  months 
after  Mr.  Eustace’s  death,  and  half  a 
year  after  the  return  from  the  European 
tour  in  which  Emily  Vervain  had  suffer¬ 
ed  love.  Mrs.  Vervain,  already  restless 
at  the  prolonged  inactivity  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  her,  offered  little  op¬ 
position  to  her  niece’s  will,  but  decided 
with  great  promptness  that  it  was  whol¬ 
ly  impossible  for  the  young  lady  to  travel 
alone,  and  that  nothing  in  the  world 
should  prevent  her  from  starting  west¬ 
ward  at  the  same  time.  She  protested, 
with  unnecessary  energy,  that  it  would 
be  no  hardship,  that  the  railroad  was 
now  finished,  that  she  had  always  long¬ 
ed  to  see  the  great  West,  and  that  the 
present  crisis  afforded  her  a  singularly 
eligible  opportunity  of  combining  duty 
with  pleasure.  Anna  was  by  no  means 
averse,  and  Charlotte,  dreaming,  like  a 
social  Alexander,  of  a  new  and  aurifer¬ 
ous  world  to  conquer,  was  pleased  to 
acquiesce.  The  gentle  Emily,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  not  too  anxious  to  be 
bereft  of  her  George,  even  for  a  time, 
but  her  imagination  was  captivated  by 
an  idea  which  sprung  from  her  mother’s 
fertile  mind,  and  which  was  not  without 
a  charm  for  her  tender  nature:  “George’s 
brother,  you  know,  my  dear;  if  he  is  any¬ 
thing  like  the  paragon  George  represents 
him  to  be — why,  who  knows  ?  If  I  must 
ever  give  up  both  my  darlings,  I  could 
ask  nothing  better  than  that  we  should 
all  continue  to  be  closely  united  by  some 

tie,  if  not  the  old  one,  and  so - .”  This 

touched  Miss  Emily  very  pleasantly,  and, 
although  she  was  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Frank  Farrell  could  be  quite 
all  his  brother’s  partial  fancy  painted 
him,  chiefly  because  that  brother  per¬ 
sistently  held  him  up  as  superior  to  him- 
Voi..  ia.  — 33. 


self — which,  in  her  view,  was  a  .prepos¬ 
terous  exaggeration  —  she  nevertheless 
recognized  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  qual¬ 
ities  far  in  advance  of  those  of  average 
mankind,  and  felt  that  the  destiny  of 
her  superb  senior  would  not  be  compro¬ 
mised  in  a  general  union  which  to  her 
offered  a  prospect  of  peculiar  attractive¬ 
ness. 

Accordingly,  a  summer  expedition 
across  the  continent  was  speedily  ar¬ 
ranged,  upon  which  all  departed  with 
more  or  less  lively,  though  variously  in¬ 
spired,  emotions.  Miss  Eustace  was 
intent  upon  the  hope  of  securing  a  little 
fraction  of  her  vanished  fortune suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  her  against  dependence 
was  all  that  she  wished  for  or  expected. 
Mrs.  Vervain  and  her  younger  child, 
fortified  by  letters  and  messages,  con 
templated  an  innocent  strategetic  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  kind  in  which  ladies  seldom 
engage  with  reluctance.  The  resplen¬ 
dent  Charlotte,  unconscious  of  the  plan 
of  which  she  was  the  first  object,  was 
more  indifferent  than  the  others,  though 
cheered  by  foregone  conclusions  of  draw¬ 
ing-room  havoc  and  slaughter  among  the 
youth  of  San  Francisco. 

hi. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  model  conductor,  en¬ 
tered  the  car  again,  and  proceeded  to 
saunter  through,  earnestly  inspecting  his 
watch.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  appears  to 
be  a  liberal  cultivation  of  its  employes 
in  the  practice  of  taking  notes  of  time 
—  chiefly  by  its  loss.  Miss  Charlotte 
Vervain  stopped  him  with  a  complaining 
question. 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  our  extraordi¬ 
nary  detention,  sir?”  she  said. 

“  O,  not  at  all  extraordinary,”  he  an¬ 
swered;  “we  are  accustomed  to  a  tol¬ 
erably  long  ‘wait’  here.” 

“If  we  had  only  taken  the  ‘hotel 
train,’”  she  mourned,  “we  might  have 
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been  spared  that,  and  some  other  annoy¬ 
ances.” 

This  Vas  accompanied  by  a  sidelong 
glance  of  disfavor  at  the  still  pensive  in¬ 
truder;  and  Miss  Eustace,  who  object¬ 
ed  to  the  possibility  of  a  small  scene,  if 
only  on  the  ground  of  good  taste,  has¬ 
tened  to  interpose. 

“That  was  impossible,  so  it  is  useless 
to  lament  it,”  said  she  ;  “the  hotel  train 
was  filled,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.” 

“And  besides,”  added  Mr.  Brown, 
“you  would  have  gained  nothing  in  time ; 
that  train  is  behind  us  all  the  way.  I 
hear  it  coming  now;  that’s  our  signal 
to  start.” 

“Time  is  nothing,”  Miss  Vervain  be¬ 
gan  to  retort,  “compared  with - ”  but 

the  conductor  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  voice,  and,  a  minute  later,  they  mov¬ 
ed  slowly  forward  once  more. 

Presently,  they  commenced  to  roll 
over  the  lofty  and  fragile  bridge  which 
leads  to  the  long  tunnel.  Miss  Eustace 
looked  forth  with  some  curiosity. 

“Just  here  the  fine  scenery  should 
begin,”  she  said;  “I  wonder  how  we 
can  best  see  it.” 

The  unwelcome  occupant  of  the  other 
half  of  Miss  Vervain’s  seat  roused  him¬ 
self.  “Ah,  the  scenery,”  said  he ;  “may 
I  assist  you  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  information.  I  am  pretty  familiar 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  region.” 

“ Cela  va  sans  dire”  said  the  elder 
sister,  intending  to  hide  the  insolence 
from  the  stranger  behind  a  thin  French 
polish. 

“Don’t,  Charlotte,  don’t,”  said  the 
younger  sister,  leaning  over  and  speak¬ 
ing  softly.  “  You  never  can  know  what 
these  men  may  understand  hereabouts — 
Spanish,  French,  perhaps  Chinese.” 

“If  I  might  venture,”  he  continued, 
with  a  little  confusion,  which  might  have 
been  caused  either  by  the  whispering  or 
by  the  silence  with  which  his  first  re¬ 
mark  had  been  received,  “I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  go  out  upon  the  platform. 


There  is  no  risk,  and  it  really  is  worth 
the  trouble.” 

Miss  Eustace’s  good -nature  came  to 
the  surface.  “Thank  you,”  she  said, 
“if  it  is  safe,  I  certainly  will  go.  Will 
you  come,  Emily?” 

“O,  entirely  safe,”  said  the  stranger. 

“I  shall  like  it,”  said  Emily  Vervain ; 
“where  is  Mr.  Brown?” 

“  Brown  won’t  object,”  he  answered  ; 
“however,  I’ll  find  him,  and  he  shall 
tell  you  all  you  want  to  know;”  and  he 
started  without  delay. 

“Come,  Charlotte — come,  Aunt,”  said 
Miss  Eustace,  rising  and  making  prepa¬ 
rations. 

“What  an  idea,”  said  Charlotte;  “the 
presumption  of  that  mechanic  !  ” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Anna  Eustace ;  “if 
that  mechanic  can  help  us  to  amuse  our¬ 
selves,  why  not  let  him;  and  as  that 
mechanic  has  probably  a  strong  arm, 
we  shall  be  all  the  more  secure.” 

Mrs.  Vervain  was  ready  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  an  expedition,  even  so 
short  a  one  as  this,  and  as  the  majestic 
beauty  did  not  care  to  be  left  alone,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  the 
growing  splendor  of  the  scenery,  she 
consented  to  place  herself  under  the  ac¬ 
tive  young  conductor’s  protection,  and 
was  led  forth  with  the  others. 

For  a  little  time  after  they  emerged 
from  the  tunnel,  conversation  was  check¬ 
ed,  and  the  only  vocal  utterances  were 
ejaculations  of  amazement  and  delight. 

“Why  don’t  you  say  something,  An¬ 
na?”  asked  Miss  Charlotte.  “  In  SwiP 
zerland,  you  always  used  to  grow  dread¬ 
fully  eloquent  over  things  of  this  sort.” 

Miss  Eustace  laughed  pleasantly.  “So 
I  would  here,”  she  said,  “but  I  can 
hardly  speak  a  word.  I  suppose  the 
rapid  motion  makes  it  hard  for  me  to 
breathe.” 

“That  and  the  high  elevation,”  said  the 
stalwart  stranger ;  “  we  are  nearly  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.” 

“  O  !  ”  said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  a  tone  of 
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loftiness  considerably  exceeding  seven 
thousand  feet. 

As  they  dashed  down  the  fierce  de¬ 
scent,  toward  Echo  Carton,  the  imper¬ 
turbable  object  of  her  contempt  volun¬ 
teered  a  few  words  of  suggestion  or 
information,  which  were  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  two  younger  ladies ;  but 
which,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Castle  Rock,  were  coldly  referred  over 
by  the  elder  to  the  conductor,  for  con¬ 
firmation,  somewhat  to  Mr.  Brown’s 
confusion,  and  greatly  to  the  other’s 
amusement.  And  when  they  started 
again  through  the  defile,  the  fair  petu¬ 
lant  seemed  an  embodied  incredulity,  so 
resolutely  did  she  decline  to  accept  a 
single  statement  unless  sanctioned  and 
fortified  by  what  she  chose  to  consider, 
for  the  moment,  the  superior  authority. 
The  dialogue,  though  not  precisely  ex¬ 
hilarating,  had  a  certain  spicy  flavor. 

“That  is  called  the  Hanging  Rock,” 
said  the  stranger. 

“Indeed,  how  appropriate,”  said  An¬ 
na  Eustace,  determined  to  be  amiable 
in  inverse  proportion  to  her  cousin’s  ill- 
nature. 

“Is  that  so,  Mr.  Brown?”  said  Miss 
Charlotte. 

“Why,  yes,  certainly,”  he  answered. 

“Ah,  well,”  she  returned,  “I  don’t 
see  how  it  could  properly  be  called  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  the  stranger; 
“they  call  it  Hanging  Rock  because 
that  is  its  name — and  that  is  its  name 
because  it  is  a  hanging  rock.  Nothing- 
could  be  simpler.” 

The  stones  of  the  cafton  were  not 
more  deaf  than  the  statuesque  beauty. 

“There  is  Brigham  Young’s  Artil¬ 
lery,”  was  the  next  installment  of  way- 
side  information. 

“  Dear  me,  where  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Eus¬ 
tace. 

“Those  heavy  rocks  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff;”  and  he  was  about  explaining  the 
catapultic  scheme  for  the  destruction  of 


General  Johnson’s  army,  when  he  was 
temporarily  annihilated  by  a  practical 
contradiction  from  Miss  Charlotte. 

“There  is  no  artillery  there;  not  a 
gun.” 

“The  Witches’  Cave,”  was  his  next 
suggestion,  some  minutes  later. 

“  Witches  !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte,  with  extreme  scorn. 

“That  is;”  rejoined  the  self- consti¬ 
tuted  index  rerum ,  pointing  toward  it 
with  an  air  of  sincere  belief  that  a  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  addressed  to  him,  upon 
which  Miss  Eustace  bit  her  lips,  and  the 
younger  sister  gently  giggled. 

“We  are  very  near  Echo  City;”  said 
Mr.  Brown,  “and  I  suppose  you  are 
glad.  You  must  be  hungry.” 

“Dreadfully,”  said  Charlotte;  “now 
if  we  were  on  the  hotel  train - ” 

“That  tiresome  hotel  train  again,” 
said  Miss  Eustace;  “for  my  part,  I’m 
glad  we  are  not  on  it.” 

“And  I  think  you  are  right,”  said  the 
stranger;  “you  are  much  better  where 
you  are,  in  many  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  Brown  here  for  a  con¬ 
ductor” — Mr.  Brown  was  properly  dep¬ 
recatory — “and  then,  although  you  may 
not  always  get  what  you  want  to  eat  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  you  have  a  deal  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  excitement,  and  constantly  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  society.  A  little  occasional  discom¬ 
fort,  but  a  great  deal  of  new  sensation.” 

Nobody  answered,  and  as  the  train 
drew  up  to  the  station,  the  stranger 
made  preparations  for  jumping  off  on 
the  wrong  side. 

“What,  don’t, you  dine?”  said  Mr. 
Brown. 

“Not  now,  I  have  some  work  to  do,” 
was  the  answer  ;  and,  with  a  hasty  salu¬ 
tation,  he  disappeared. 

The  ladies  having  been  escorted  to 
the  restaurant  table,  ate  and  conversed. 

“This  is  delightful,”  said  Miss  Eus¬ 
tace,  in  great  glee  over  the  unaccustom¬ 
ed  turmoil  and  rush. 
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“What  nonsense,  Anna!” 

“Well,  I  believe  he  was  nearly  right, 
and  I  agree  with  him.” 

“Him  ? — O,  that  person.  Anna,  how 
can  you  pretend  to  like  such  contamina¬ 
tion?” 

“What  nonsense,  Charlotte  !  ” 

In  due  time  they  were  led  back  to 
their  seats,  and  the  journey  was  resum¬ 
ed.  Miss  Charlotte  remarked,  in  mo¬ 
mentary  relief,  that  they  were  alone 
again ;  but  the  cars  were  not  yet  fairly 
under  way  when  the  door  opened  and 
her  unconscious  persecutor  appeared, 
devouring  the  last  sections  of  a  massive 
sandwich.  As  he  once  more  took  the 
begrudged  place,  he  lifted  and  opened 
his  bag,  of  which,  it  appeared,  he  had 
re-possessed  himself. 

“  I  think  I  have  improved  my  time,” 
he  said ;  “  I  really  believe  I  have  struck 
a  bed  of  coaj,  and  perhaps  iron,  here.  If 
it  is  so,  the  future  value  will  be  im¬ 
mense;”  and  he  drew  forth  a  few  very 
uninteresting,  and,  in  fact,  dirty-looking 
fragments,  and  gazed  at  them  affection¬ 
ately. 

Miss  Charlotte  drew  the  folds  of  her 
dress  closer  to  her,  with  a  quick  and 
significant  gesture,  and  looking  out  of 
the  window  became  inattentive. 

The  stranger  smiled.  “  Perhaps  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  also 
found  some  beautiful  chalcedonies  and 
carnelians,”  he  added,  drawing  forth  a 
handful  of  excellent  specimens. 

“They  are  very  pretty,”  said  Miss 
Eustace,  glancing  at  without  touching 
them.  “Are  they  common  here ?” 

“  Quite  common.  Some  persons  have 
even  picked  up  emeralds  and  rubies.” 

These  attractive  names  secured  Miss 
Charlotte’s  attention.  “What  did  he 
say?”  she  asked. 

“  I  mentioned,”  he  answered,  ignor¬ 
ing  that  he  was  ignored,  “that  rubies 
and  emeralds  have  sometimes  been  pick¬ 
ed  up  along  the  line.” 

“Some  passengers  are  so  careless,” 


she  remarked,  casually  surveying  her 
own  jewels,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  their 
safety. 

It  was  at  this  precise  period  that  a 
singular  mysterious  understanding  be¬ 
gan  to  assert  itself  in  a  dim  and  unfath¬ 
omable  way  between  the  stranger  and 
Miss  Anna  Eustace.  At  the  queer  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  gems  referred  to  as 
having  been  picked  up  must  be  the  ac¬ 
cidental  droppings  of  heedless  tourists, 
their  eyes  met  and  their  lips  quivered. 
Instantly  afterward,  the  lady  felt  exces¬ 
sively  dissatisfied  with  herself,  and  grew 
preternaturally  solemn. 

One  result  of  this  turn  of  temper  was, 
that  when  a  new  proposition  to  return 
to  the  platform  and  view  the  wonders 
of  Weber  Canon  was  hazarded,  she  qui¬ 
etly  but  peremptorily  declined.  The 
probability  is,  that,  without  giving  any 
serious  thought  to  a  subject  which  in 
fact  did  not  demand  it,  the  notion  cross¬ 
ed  her  mind  that  it  was  hardly  in  cor¬ 
rect  taste  to  admit  an  interchange  of 
unspoken  ideas  with  a  man  of  such  ob¬ 
viously  inferior  station,  especially  when 
it  involved  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
her  cousin  had  been  absurd.  So  she 
opposed  the  new  platform  movement, 
and  after  that  the  stranger  did  not  urge 
it.  Thus,  unfortunately,  the  best  effects 
of  some  of  the  noblest  scenes  of  the 
route  were  lost. 

At  last  they  reached  Uintah,  and  here 
occurred  another  of  those  tedious  delays 
which  provoke  so  much  energetic  rhet¬ 
oric  on  the  part  of  exasperated  travelers. 

Miss  Charlotte  Vervain,  gazing,  with 
no  special  purpose,  from  the  car  window, 
descried  a  second  group  of  Chinese  la¬ 
borers. 

“There  are  some  more  of  your  coo¬ 
lies,  Anna,”  she  said. 

“Pardon  me,”  interposed  the  irre¬ 
pressible  stranger,  “it  is  wholly  incor¬ 
rect  to  call  them  coolies.” 

“Upon  my  word - ”  began  Miss 

Charlotte. 
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“  I  know  it  is  common  enough,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  hastily,  “but  it  is  wrong. 
There  are  no  coolies  except  in  India. 
The  word  is  Hindoostanee,  and  means 
‘porter.’  It  belongs  to  a  particular 
caste,  and  the  Chinese  have  no  castes.” 

“Delighted  to  be  instructed,”  said 
Miss  Charlotte,  with  condensed  con¬ 
tempt —  “to  be  instructed  by,  probably, 
a  coolie  overseer.” 

“No,  indeed,”  he  answered,  quite  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  thrust,  or,  at  least,  appar¬ 
ently  so;  “but  I  sometimes  wish  I  were. 
When  I  see  them  abused,  or — or — hear 
them  called  names,  for  instance.” 

Miss  Eustace  was  now  disposed  to 
be  thoroughly  indignant,  for  she  at  least 
saw  the  satire  of  which  her  cousin  had 
probably  no  conception.  But  the  un¬ 
conscious  beauty,  with  a  sort  of  indolent 
good -nature,  drew  forth  a  number  of 
small  coins,  provided  beforehand  for 
Pacific  Coast  exigencies,  and  scattered 
them  for  Asiatic  competition. 

“‘She  is  a  region  in  Guiana,’”  mur¬ 
mured  the  stranger. 

“‘All  gold  and  bounty,’”  half- whis¬ 
pered  Miss  Eustace. 

Why  she  supplied  the  tail  to  that  quo¬ 
tation  she  never  afterward  could  tell.  It 
was  one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  in  her 
life.  It  was  certainly  an  impulse  which 
she  could  not  resist  Precisely  as  many 
persons  involuntarily  take  up  a  familiar 
phrase  of  music,  after  hearing  it  begun 
perhaps  by  an  utter  stranger,  so  was 
she  impelled  to  complete  the  lively  Shak- 
spearean  line.  And  if  she  was  not  vex¬ 
ed  with  herself  at  having  done  so,  then 
she  never  was  vexed  with  anybody  or 
at  anything  in  all  her  days. 

Observing  this,  he  endeavored,  not 
without  a  certain  easy  tact,  to  enlist  her 
interest  in  subjects  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  mingling  an  occasional 
half- instructive  suggestion  with  quaint 
narratives  of  adventure,  which  showed 
a  personal  familiarity  with  the  entire  re¬ 
gion.  He  learned  that  the  party  were 


going  to  Salt  Lake.  “You  will  find  it 
an  entertaining  place,”  he  said ;  “and  in 
many  respects  it  will  impress  you  favor¬ 
ably.  The  persons  whom  you  are  sure 
to  encounter  have  been  selected  to  fill 
conspicuous  places  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  upon  strangers. 
Of  course,  you  will  see  the  Tabernacle. 
Well,  the  janitor  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
really  bright  men  in  Utah.  Perhaps 
you  will  look  in  at  the  menagerie ;  the 
keeper  is  another.  The  proprietor  of 
the  best  hotel  is  a  third.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  encounter  the  town  bar¬ 
ber,  but  most  gentlemen  who  visit  the 
place  do,  and  he  is  a  fourth.  Then  there 
are  the  editor  of  the  principal  newspa¬ 
per  and  Brigham  himself,  both  undoubt¬ 
edly  clever  men ;  and  the  six  are  all  that 
casual  tourists  are  ever  likely  to  fall  in 
with.  The  result  is,  that  they  all  go  away 
in  a  state  of  surprise  at  what  they  think 
they  have  discovered  to  be  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  Mormon  communi¬ 
ty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  world.  Well,  I  should 
like  to  see  Salt  Lake  again,  myself,  but 
my  work  lies  in  Ogden.  And  here  we 
are.  I  must  look  after  my  traps ;  ladies, 
good  day.”  Saying  which,  he  rose  ab¬ 
ruptly,  bowed,  and  left  them,  having 
succeeded  in  considerably  softening  the 
asperity  of  at  least  one  of  the  company. 

“At  last,  thank  heaven!”  said  Miss 
Charlotte. 

“  I  am  happy  that  he  is  gone  without 
Charlotte’s  making  a  downright  disturb¬ 
ance,”  said  Emily. 

“For  my  part,”  said  Anna,  “I  have 
been  vastly  entertained,  in  one  way  and 
another.” 

“I  must  say,  Anna,”  said  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
vain  from  her  seat  in  front,  “that  you 
surprised  me  by  allowing  so  much  famil¬ 
iarity  from  a  person  of  that  sort.” 

“Dear  Aunt,  you  know  how  I  stand  ; 
who  can  tell  how  soon  I  may  have  to 
become  a  school-mistress,  or  some  other 
useful  thing  for  which  I  am  unqualified. 
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I  must  learn  while  I  can — take  up  infor¬ 
mation  from  whoever  will  give  it.” 

“  How  can  you  say  so  ?  ”  pleaded  Em¬ 
ily  ;  “you  know  that  with  us  you  always 
have  everything.” 

“  Except  independence,  my  darling.  I 
needn’t  tell  you  that  nothing  can  change 
my  ideas  on  that  score.” 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  now,”  said 
Charlotte ;  “  if  you  think  he  amused  you, 
I  suppose  I  must  say  nothing.  But  I 
was  dreadfully  alarmed  when  you  allow¬ 
ed  him  to  be  so  free,  until  he  said  he 
must  get  to  his  work  again  at  Ogden.  I 
thought  we  should  have  him  fastened  to 
us  for  the  whole  journey.” 

“That  would  have  completed  Anna’s 
education,  no  doubt,”  said  Emily. 

“Sometimes,  to  be  sure,”  said  Mrs. 
Vervain,  “these  common  people  get  to¬ 
gether  a  deal  of  information  in  their  own 
rough  way.” 

“I  saw  the  information,  but  not  the 
roughness,”  said  Miss  Eustace. 

The  train  stopped,  and  the  four  ladies, 
again  under  Mr.  Brown’s  guardianship, 
prepared  to  alight.  Upon  the  platform 


stood  the  object  of  all  this  discussion, 
hammer  and  bag  in  hand  again.  Miss 
Charlotte  Vervain  seemed  touched  by  an 
unusual  spirit  of  graciousness.  “O!” 
she  said,  turning,  “you  have  been  of 
some  service  to  us;”  and  she  slowly 
drew  out  her  porte-monnaie. 

“Ne fais  pas  cela^je  fen  prie ,”  said 
Miss  Eustace,  using  a  foreign  language, 
as  her  cousin  had  done,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  not  being  understood,  though 
from  a  different  motive.  Then  turning 
suddenly,  she  held  out  her  hand  and 
said,  “Good-by!”  with  a  smile.  The 
stranger  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the 
movement,  and  to  be  greatly  pleased. 

“Upon  my  word,”  remarked  Miss 
Charlotte,  when  they  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  branch  train  for  the  capital 
of  Deseret  —  “upon  my  word,  I  think 
Anna  must  have  lost  every  particle  of 
pride  when  she  lost  her  money.” 

“Perhaps  I  did,”  replied  that  young 
lady,  “but  I  hope  I  found  a  few  grains 
of  humanity  to  take  its  place.” 

“Stuff!”  said  Miss  Charlotte,  and 
closed  the  controversy. 


WHEN  WAS  IT? 

I  think  ’twas  while  she  sang 
Some  soft  and  dreamy  strain, 
My  heart  forgot  the  pang 
So  long  had  been  my  bane, 
And  ere  the  last  notes  rang 
Like  bells  their  sweet  refrain, 

I  knew,  I  knew 
Once  more  my  soul  had  caught 
Love’s  golden  hue, 

And  all  my  life  was  fraught 
With  precious  dew, 

To  keep  alive  in  me, 

Always  in  bloom  to  be, 

The  good  and  true. 

I  think  ’twas  so,  and  yet 

Long  ere  she  poured  that  song, 
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Like  silver  streams  that  iret 
With  tinkle  clear  along 
The  banks  their  kisses  wet, 

I  felt  some  feelings  throng. 

So  sweet,  so  sweet ! 

Where  not  for  long  had  been 
Love’s  rosy  feet ; 

But  friendship  as  a  screen  — 

The  dear  deceit!  — 

Some  brief  time  hid  my  heart, 

Until  Love’s  subtle  art 
Forced  it  to  beat. 

And  now  I  know,  I  know, 

When  first  I  saw  her  face, 

First  heard  her  voice  so  low 

And  sweet,  and  marked  her  grace, 
And  watched  her  eyes  that  glow 
With  gentle  thoughts  that  trace 
Their  pearly  way 

Through  them  from  heart  to  heart, 

I  loved  that  day, 

Yet  knew  it  but  in  part, 

Until  the  lay 
She  sang  so  fully  showed 
What  joy  within  me  flowed 
This  shining  May  ! 
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The  next  day,  all  the  morning  was 
passed  in  making  up  packages,  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  furniture  which  remained 
in  the  different  houses,  and  in  tearing 
off  the  locks  and  the  hinges  of  the  doors, 
particularly  those  which  were  made  of 
brass.  At  last,  about  midday,  they  set 
fire  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  were  shortly  reduced  to  ashes, 
having  been  only  roofed  with  straw,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
As  I  saw  that  mine  would  certainly 
share  the  same  fate,  I  was  very  pressing 
to  be  conducted  thither,  that  I  might 
recover  more  of  my  books  and  papers 


than  I  had  hitherto  been  able  to  secure.. 
The  second  lieutenant,  who  was  then 
in  command,  made  a  parade,  before  me, 
of  discharging  a  pistol  which  he  carried 
in  his  belt,  and  then  he  immediately 
loaded  it,  taking  great  pains  that  I 
should  see  it.  I  have  since  learned  why 
he  took  so  much  trouble  in  this  matter. 
Immediately  afterward  he  said  to  me, 
that  if  I  wished  to  go  to  my  house  he 
would  conduct  me. 

Having  reached  my  house,  I  went 
again  to  look  for  certain  papers,  and  as 
there  remained  with  me  only  a  single 
sailor,  who  spoke  French — all  the  others 
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being  a  little  scattered — he  said  to  me, 
“My  father,  all  our  people  are  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  save  yourself,  if  you  wish.”  I 
was  well  aware  that  he  wished  me  to 
attempt  it,  and  I  therefore  replied  cold¬ 
ly  to  him,  “that  men  of  my  profession 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  break  their 
word.”  I  added,  “that  if  I  had  wished 
to  take  to  flight,  I  could  long  ago  have 
done  so,  as  there  had  been  many  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunities,  while  they  were 
amusing  themselves  with  pillaging  or 
drinking.” 

At  Jength,  after  having  thoroughly 
searched  everywhere,  without  finding 
anything  more,  I  informed  them  that  I 
had  finished,  and  that  we  would  go 
when  it  pleased  them.  Then  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  approached  me  with  a  grave  and 
threatening  air,  and  told  me,  through 
the  Interpreter,  “that  I  must  show  the 
place  where  I  had  concealed  my  mon¬ 
ey,  or  I  would  find  myself  in  trouble.” 
I  answered,  with  that  confidence  which 
truth  gives,  “that  I  had  not  concealed 
any  money ;  that  if  I  had  thought  to  put 
anything  in  a  place  of  safety,  I  should 
have  begun  with  those  things  that  are 
used  at  the  altar.”  “Deny  the  fact  as 
you  will,”  the  interpreter  then  replied  to 
me  by  order  of  the  officer,  “we  are  cer¬ 
tain,  and  can  not  doubt  it,  that  you  have 
a  large  amount  of  money,  for  the  soldiers 
who  are  our  prisoners  on  board  have 
told  us  so ;  and  yet,  we  have  found  but 
very  little  in  your  wardrobe.  You  must 
therefore  have  concealed  it,  and  if  you 
do  not  immediately  give  it  up,  take  care 
of  yourself ;  you  know  that  my  pistol  is 
not  badly  loaded.”  I  fell  on  my  knees, 
saying,  “that  they  were  masters  of  my 
life,  since  I  was  in  their  hands  and  at 
their  will ;  that  if,  however,  they  wished 
to  go  to  that  extreme,  I  begged  them  to 
allow  me  a  moment  for  prayer ;  that,  for 
the  rest,  I  had  no  other  money  than 
what  they  had  already  taken.”  At  last, 
after  having  left  me  for  some  time  in 
that  position,  and  looking  at  each  other, 


they  told  me  to  rise  and  follow  them. 
They  tbok  me  under  the  gallery  of  the 
house,  which  was  built  over  a  little  grove 
of  cocoa-trees,  which  I  had  planted  like 
an  orchard,  and  having  made  me  sit 
down,  the  lieutenant  also  took  a  chair, 
and  then  putting  on  an  air  of  gayety,  he 
said,  “that  I  had  no  occasion  for  fear, 
as  they  did  not  intend  to  do  me  any  in¬ 
jury,  but  that  it  was  impossible  I  had 
not  concealed  anything,  since  there  was 
sufficient  time,  as  I  had  seen  them  from 
before  my  door,  when  they  came  to  take 
the  fort.”  I  replied  to  him,  what  I  had 
already  said  so  often,  “that  we  had  been 
so  much  terrified  by  the  noise  they  made 
during  the  night,  with  their  shouts  and 
cries,  and  the  incessant  firing  they  kept 
up,  that  at  first  we  thought  of  nothing 
but  escaping  death  by  a  speedy  flight, 
the  more  so  as  we  imagined  that  they 
had  scattered  themselves  at  the  same 
time  through  all  the  houses.” 

“  But  after  all,”  he  replied,  “  the  F rench 
prisoners  are  well  acquainted  with  your 
means.  Why  should  they  have  told  us 
that  you  had  plenty  of  money,  if  it  was 
not  true  ?  ” 

“Do  you  not  see,”  said  I,  “that  they 
wished  to  conciliate  you,  and  make  their 
court  to  you  at  my  expense  ?  ” 

“No,  no,”  he  continued,  “it  is  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  wish  to  give  up  your 
money.  I  nevertheless  assure  you,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  that  you 
shall  have  your  liberty,  and  that  we  will 
release  you  here  without  burning  your 
houses,  if  you  will  after  all  show  your 
treasure.” 

“It  is  entirely  useless,”  I  answered 
him,  wearied  with  all  these  conversa¬ 
tions,  “  that  you  follow  me  up  with  these 
earnest  appeals.  Again,  once  for  all,  I 
have  nothing  else  to  say  to  you  but  what 
I  have  so  often  repeated.” 

He  then  spoke  to  the  sailor  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  and  who  had  kept  his 
eyes  on  me  during  all  this  interview  to 
see  whither  I  directed  my  looks.  He 
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then  went  out  to  visit  my  cocoa  grove. 
I  then  recalled  a  little  interview  I  had 
with  the  captain,  a  few  days  before.  I 
said  to  him,  “that  if  the  sentinels  had 
done  their  duty  and  given  us  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  we  would  have 
concealed  our  most  valuable  effects.” 

“  In  what  place,”  he  asked  me,  “  would 
you  have  hid  all  these  things  ?  Would 
you  have  hid  them  in  the  ground?” 

“No,”  I  replied,  “we  would  have 
been  contented  with  carrying  them  in¬ 
to  the  woods,  and  covering  them  with 
branches.” 

It  was,  then,  for  this,  that  these  cun¬ 
ning  pirates  —  who  weigh  and  put  to¬ 
gether  all  our  words  —  imagining  that  I 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  carry 
very  far  what  I  esteemed  most  precious, 
were  induced,  as  the  last  effort  of  their 
cupidity  and  distrust,  to  make  a  search 
under  the  trees  in  my  garden.  But 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  find 
what  had  never  been  placed  there ;  so 
the  sailor  soon  grew  tired  of  searching, 
and  he  having  returned,  we  went  to¬ 
gether  to  the  fort  —  they  without  any 
booty,  and  I  with  some  few  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  I  had  collected. 

Then  for  some  time  they  consulted 
together,  and  about  three  o’clock  they 
went  to  set  my  house  on  fire.  I  prayed 
them  at  least  to  spare  the  church,  and 
this  they  promised  me.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing,  they  burned  it ;  and  when  I 
complained,  they  told  me  that  the  winds, 
which  that  day  were  very  high  there, 
had  undoubtedly  carried  thither  some 
sparks  which  had  set  it  on  fire.  With 
this  answer  I  was  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
tented,  leaving  to  God  the  time,  the 
care,  and  the  manner  of  avenging  the 
insult  offered  to  His  house.  For  my¬ 
self,  seeing  the  flames  rising  up  to  the 
clouds,  and  having  my  heart  pained  with 
the  most  lively  sorrow,  I  began  to  re¬ 
cite  the  78th  Psalm — “ Deus ,  venerunt 
gentes ,”  etc.  (“O  God,  the  heathen  are 
come  into  thine  inheritance,”  etc.) 


At  last,  after  everything  was  carried 
to  the  boats,  we  ourselves  embarked.  It 
was  a  little  after  five  o’clock,  and  the 
sailors,  who  were  to  follow  us  in  two 
small  boats,  finished  by  burning  all  the 
buildings  of  the  fort.  At  length,  having 
rowed  out  a  little  into  the  river,  and  al¬ 
lowing  themselves  to  clear  the  shore 
very  slowly  with  the  current,  they  shout¬ 
ed  many  times  “ Houra ,”  which  is  their 
“  Vive  le  roi ,”  and  their  cry  of  joy.  They 
had  not,  however,  any  great  occasion  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  expedition, 
since,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  black 
treason  which  delivered  us  into  their 
hands,  they  would  never  have  succeed¬ 
ed.  Neither  was  it  of  any  use,  because, 
though  they  had  inflicted  a  great  injury 
on  us,  they  had  themselves  derived  very 
little  profit  from  it. 

I  had  expected  to  find  the  ship  where 
I  left  it,  but  it  had  already  stood  off, 
in  such  a  way  that  we  did  not  arrive 
there  till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  so 
that  they  did  not  discharge  their  booty 
until  the  next  day,  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  the  month.  During  the  whole 
of  this  day  they  made  no  progress,  al¬ 
though  they  used  their  oars,  as  their 
sails  were  useless  for  want  of  wind. 
This  delay  disquieted  me  very  much,  be¬ 
cause  I  wished,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
know  my  fate.  “Would  they  leave  me  at 
Cayenne?”  I  said  to  myself.  “Will  they 
carry  me  to  Surinam  ?  Will  they  take 
me  to  Barbadoes  ?  or  even  as  far  as 
New  England  ?  ”  And  as  I  was  occupy¬ 
ing  myself  with  these  inquiries,  lying  in 
my  berth,  which  I  was  not  able  to  quit, 
on  account  of  my  great  weakness  and 
the  sea-sickness  which  afflicted  me  ter¬ 
ribly,  some  one  came  to  tell  me  that 
they  had  sent  on  shore  three  of  our 
soldiers,  with  one  old  Indian,  captured 
in  the  canoe  of  the  Aroiias,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  I  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  and  on  asking  the  captain  the 
reason,  he  told  me  that  it  made  so  many 
useless  mouths  the  less. 
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“And  why,”  said  I,  “do  you  not  do 
the  same  toward  all  the  other  prison¬ 
ers  ?” 

“It  is,”  said  he,  “because  I  am  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  good  ransom  for  the  rest  of 
you.” 

He  would  have  given  a  much  truer 
excuse,  if  he  had  said  that,  wishing  to 
make  a  descent  on  Cayenne,  he  was 
afraid  that  some  of  his  people  might  be 
captured,  in  which  case  he  wished  to 
have  some  with  whom  to  make  an  ex¬ 
change — which  did  in  reality  happen,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  end. 

The  wind  having  freshened  a  little  in 
the  evening,  we  continued  our  voyage 
through  the  whole  night,  and  before 
noon  approached  Cayenne,  off  a  high 
rock  named  Connestable,  and  which  is 
five  or  six  leagues  distant.  They  had 
already  learned  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  Oyapoc,  perhaps  by  a  note 
which  a  young  Indian  had  written,  or 
perhaps  through  some  inhabitants  of 
Aproakac,  who  had  come  to  take  refuge 
at  Cayenne.  But  they  were  ignorant  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  the  public,  as 
it  commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  set 
in  circulation  many  reports,  each  one 
more  false  than  the  last.  Some  said, 
that  every  person  at  Oyapoc  had  been 
massacred,  and  that  I,  in  particular,  had 
suffered  a  thousand  cruelties.  Others 
published,  that  there  were  many  ships 
there,  and  that  Cayenne  would  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  submit  to  the  same  fate.  What 
seemed  to  give  a  little  sanction  to  the 
last  news  was,  that  the  ship  which  had 
captured  us  carried  with  it  three  boats, 
which,  with  the  long-boat,  made  five  ves¬ 
sels.  All  having  sails  and  looming  up,  at 
a  distance  caused  them  to  make  a  for¬ 
midable  appearance  to  those  who  were 
on  shore. 

For  myself — in  the  persuasion  I  had 
that  our  fathers  whom  I  had  left  in  the 
woods,  or  some  other  of  the  French 
who  had  fled,  would  not  fail  to  go  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Cayenne,  to  give 


them  certain  intelligence  of  our  sad  lot, 
or  at  least  to  forward  ample  information 
with  regard  to  it — I  imagined  they  would 
send  some  one  to  rescue  me.  But  I  was 
deceiving  myself,  and  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  everything  that  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  me.  So  Friday  passed,  and  the 
next  day  we  cast  anchor  very  near  the 
Enfant  Perdu.  This  is  a  rock  distant 
from  the  land  6013  toises ,*  as  it  has  been 
exactly  measured  by  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  his  return  from  Peru. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  great  stir  in  the  ship,  I  saw  two 
large  boats  set  out,  which  went  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  river  called  Macouria,  specially  to 
plunder  the  residence  of  a  certain  lady, 
in  revenge,  they  said,  for  some  griev¬ 
ances  which  had  been  previously  suffer¬ 
ed  by  the  English,  who  had  gone  there 
to  purchase  syrups.  For,  my  reverend 
father,  you  must  know  that  in  time  of 
peace  that  nation  trades  to  this  place, 
principally  to  furnish  horses  for  the 
sugar  plantations.  As  I  did  not  see  but 
thirteen  men  in  each  boat,  including  two 
Frenchmen  who  were  to  serve  as  guides, 
I  began  from  that  moment  to  entertain 
some  hopes  of  my  liberty;  because  I 
fully  believed,  as  the  weather  was  very 
clear,  they  would  see  this  maneuvre  from 
the  land,  and  not  fail  to  fall  upon  them. 
I  was  thus  indulging  in  these  pleasant 
thoughts,  when  they  came  to  tell  me 
that  the  boats  were  about  to  go  first  to 
Couron,  which  is  about  four  leagues 
distant  from  Macouria,  to  capture  there, 
if  possible,  Father  Lombard,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  who  had  labored  with  so  much 
success  and  for  so  long  a  time  in  Guyane, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Their 
object  was,  that  they  might  exact  a  ran¬ 
som  for  him  in  conformity  with  his  age 
and  merits. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  like  the 
stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  news  of  this 
kind  came  upon  me,  for  I  was  well  as- 

*  A  toise  is  two  yards. —  Trans. 
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sured  that  it  this  worthy  missionary 
should  be  brought  on  board  our  ship,  he 
would  entirely  sink  under  the  fatigue. 
But  Providence,  which  was  not  willing 
to  afflict  our  missions  to  this  extent,  de¬ 
feated  their  plan.  They  ran  aground  on 
the  way,  and  were  obliged  to  hold  to 
their  first  design,  which  was  to  ravage 
Macouria  alone.  They,  in  fact,  arrived 
there  on  Sunday  morning,  and  spent 
that  day  and  the  following  night  in  pil¬ 
laging  and  destroying  the  dwelling  which 
was  the  object  of  their  hate.  On  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  after  having  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  they  returned  on  board,  with¬ 
out  having  received  the  least  opposition 
from  anyone.  The  Negroes  were  so 
thoroughly  terrified  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  show  themselves,  and  the  French 
who  had  been  dispatched  from  Cayenne 
on  Sunday  morning  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  reach  there. 

During  this  expedition,  those  who  had 
remained  with  me  in  the  ship,  reasoned 
each  one  in  accordance  with  his  desires 
or  his  fears.  Some  prophesied  a  fortu¬ 
nate  result  to  this  enterprise,  and  others 
wished  for  it.  At  length,  as  each  one 
was  thus  indulging  in  his  own  peculiar 
views,  I  saw  again  a  great  movement  on 
board  of  our  ship,  toward  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  caused  by  the 
departure  of  the  boatswain,  an  energetic 
man,  bold  and  determined,  who,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  nine  men  only,  went  in  the  long¬ 
boat  to  attempt  a  descent  on  the  coast 
very  near  Cayenne,  using  as  his  guide  a 
Negro,  who  knew  the  coast  because  he 
was  a  native  of  it.  Perhaps  also  Cap¬ 
tain  Potter  wished  to  make  a  diversion, 
and  in  that  way  prevent  their  sending 
a  force  from  Cayenne  against  those  of 
his  people  who  had  gone  to  Macouria. 

However  that  might  be,  when  I  first 
learned  the  departure  of  the  long-boat  I 
could  not  doubt  but  that  the  Lord  wish¬ 
ed  to  relieve  me  from  my  captivity,  per¬ 
suaded  as  I  was  that  if  the  first  party 
was  not  attacked,  the  second  would  cer¬ 


tainly  be.  And  what  I  anticipated  in 
reality  took  place.  The  ten  English¬ 
men,  after  having  pillaged  one  of  our 
dwellings,  were  encountered  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  French  and  entirely  defeated. 
Three  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seven 
were  made  prisoners.  On  our  side  there 
was  but  one  soldier  wounded,  in  the 
shoulder,  by  a  musket-shot.  As  to  my 
poor  Negro,  it  is  surprising  that  in  this 
fight  he  was  not  even  wounded.  The 
Lord,  without  doubt,  wished  to  recom¬ 
pense  him  for  his  fidelity  to  his  master. 
It  was  from  him  that  they  at  length 
learned  at  Cayenne  the  particulars  of 
the  capture  of  Oyapoc,  and  everything 
that  related  to  me  personally. 

We  who  were  on  board  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  all 
these  expeditions,  but  nothing  came 
either  from  the  shore  or  from  Macouria. 
At  last,  when  the  sun  began  to  appear, 
and  it  became  sufficiently  light  for  us  to 
see  at  a  distance,  there  was  a  constant 
stream  of  sailors  going  up  to  the  round- 
top  and  coming  down,  who  always  re¬ 
ported  that  they  could  see  nothing.  But 
at  nine  o’clock,  Captain  Potter  came 
himself  to  tell  me  that  he  had  seen 
three  boats,  which,  leaving  Cayenne, 
had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Macouria, 
and  no  doubt  were  in  pursuit  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  To  tranquilize  him  a  little,  I  an¬ 
swered,  “  that  they  might  be  the  boats  of 
the  inhabitants,  who,  after  having  heard 
mass,  were  returning  to  their  homes.” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “those  are  boats 
full  of  people ;  I  have  seen  them  per¬ 
fectly  with  my  glass,  at  a  distance.” 

“Your  people,”  I  suggested,  “will 
perhaps  have  left  the  river  before  the 
others  reach  it,  and  after  that  there  can 
be  no  collision.” 

“All  this  does  not  worry  me,”  he 
said.  “  My  people  are  well  armed  and 
full  of  courage.  The  fortunes  of  war 
must  decide  it,  if  the  two  parties  meet.” 

“But  what  do  you  think  of  your  long¬ 
boat?”  I  asked  him. 
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“  I  think  it  is  captured,”  he  said. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  I  to  him,  “if  I  say 
to  you,  that  there  was  a  little  temerity 
in  your  running  the  risk  of  a  descent 
with  so  small  a  force.  Do  you,  then, 
imagine  that  Cayenne  is  an  Oyapoc?” 

“That  was  far  from  being  my  idea,” 
he  answered,  “but  it  is  the  too  great 
ardor  and  excessive  energy  of  the  boat¬ 
swain  which  has  caused  it.  So  much 
the  worse  for  him  if  he  has  come  to 
evil!  I  am,  however,  sorry  for  it,”  he 
continued,  “for  I  have  a  great  esteem 
for  him,  and  he  was  very  necessary  to 
me.  He  has,  without  doubt,  exceeded 
my  orders,  for  I  had  advised  him  not  to 
land,  but  only  to  examine  from  a  short 
distance  as  to  the  most  commodious 
place  to  disembark.” 

After  we  had  thus  conferred  together 
for  a  short  time,  he  caused  them  to 
raise  the  anchor,  and  approached  as 
near  as  possible  to  land  and  to  Macou- 
ria.  His  object  was,  as  much  to  cut 
off  the  way  for  our  boats  as  to  cover 
his  people  and  shorten  the  return  for 
them. 

Nevertheless,  all  Sunday  passed  in 
great  anxiety.  Our  enemies  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  three  ships 
in  the  harbor,  because  the  boats  going 
to  Macouria  had  approached  sufficiently 
near  the  port  to  discover  them,  and  they 
had  made  the  signal  agreed  upon  with 
Captain  Potter.  But  some  had  fears 
lest  these  vessels  might  come  out  and 
attack  the  ship  during  the  night.  So, 
about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they 
placed  two  swivel-guns  in  the  windows, 
besides  the  twelve  which  were  on  deck 
along  the  sides  of  the  ship.  But  the 
captain  was  very  composed.  He  told 
me,  “  that  so  far  from  fearing  that  they 
would  come  and  attack  him,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  desired  it,  hoping  thus  to  gain 
possession  of  those  who  should  dare  to 
approach  him.”  He  was  thoroughly 
armed,  as  a  privateer  —  sabres,  pistols, 
guns,  lances,  grenades,  balls  filled  with 
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bitumen  and  sulphur,  grape-shot — noth¬ 
ing  was  wanting. 

I  believe  that  no  one  slept  that  night. 
However,  nothing  appeared,  either  from 
Macouria  or  Cayenne,  which  was  the 
cause  of  great  uneasiness  to  us  all.  At 
length,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  captain  came  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  smoke  on  the  shore 
at  Macouria,  and  that  his  people  had, 
without  doubt,  set  fire  to  the  buildings 
of  Madame  Gislet.  (This  is  the  name 
of  the  lady  to  whose  residence  the  En¬ 
glish  had  particularly  directed  their  at¬ 
tention.)  “  I  am  very  sorry,”  he  added, 
“for  I  had  expressly  forbidden  them  to 
burn  anything.”  A  little  while  after, 
they  saw  from  the  height  of  the  round- 
top  five  canoes  or  boats,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  be  pursuing  each  other.  They 
were  our  French  people  who  were  giving 
chase  to  the  English.  Captain  Potter, 
an  able  man  in  his  profession,  at  once 
perceived  this,  and  took  measures  ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  he  raised  his  anchor  and 
made  again  a  movement  to  approach 
them.  He  called  all  his  people  to  arms, 
having  at  the  same  time  obliged  all  the 
prisoners,  whether  French  or  English, 
to  descend  into  the  hold.  I  wished  my¬ 
self  to  go  there  also,  but  he  told  me  I 
could  remain  in  my  cabin,  and  he  would 
notify  me  when  it  was  time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  one 
of  the  boats  which  had  come  from  Ma¬ 
couria  drew  nigh  as  by  dint  of  rowing, 
and  to  assure  themselves  that  they  were 
English,  those  in  the  vessel  raised  their 
pennant  and  flag  and  fired  a  gun,  to 
which  the  boats  having  responded  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket,  the  signal  on 
which  they  had  agreed,  tranquillity  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  first  movement  of  fear.  But 
there  remained  as  yet  one  boat  behind, 
which  was  coming  very  slowly  with  the 
fiagaye  (a  kind  of  scull,  or  oar,  which 
the  Indians  use  to  row  their  canoes), 
and  they  feared  that  it  would  be  captur¬ 
ed  by  our  boats.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
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had  the  officer  who  commanded  the  first 
discharged  in  haste  the  little  they  had 
brought  with  them,  than  he  hurried  back 
to  convoy  it.  After  having  conducted  it 
to  its  destination,  and  all  the  little  booty 
they  had  taken  having  been  embarked  in 
the  ship,  each  one  thought  of  refreshing 
himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  fatigues  of 
this  marauding.  Punch,  lemonade,  wine, 
brandy,  sugar — nothing  was  spared. 
Thus  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
the  night  of  Sunday  to  Monday. 

Among  all  these  successes  —  which, 
however  inconsiderable  they  really  might 
be,  were  yet  occasions  of  triumph  for 
them — there  remained  one  great  source 
of  chagrin,  which  was  the  capture  of  the 
long-boat  and  of  the  ten  men  who  had 
landed  in  it  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  think  seriously  of  some 
means  of  rescuing  them.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  on  Monday  morning,  after  having 
consulted  among  themselves  and  held 
council  after  council,  they  came  to  find 
me,  to  say  that,  their  ship  dragging  con¬ 
siderably,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  cur¬ 
rents,  which  are  very  strong  in  these 
latitudes,  or  perhaps  because  they  had 
only  one  small  anchor  remaining,  they 
could  not  longer  hold  their  anchorage, 
and  they  thought,  therefore,  of  going  to 
Surinam,  a  Dutch  colony,  twenty -four 
leagues  or  thereabouts  from  Cayenne; 
but,  however,  they  very  much  wished  to 
receive  first  some  news  of  their  long¬ 
boat  and  the  people  who  had  landed  on 
Saturday. 

I  told  them,  in  reply,  “that  this  was 
very  easy ;  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
fit  out  one  of  the  boats  which  they  had 
taken  from  us,  and  to  send  it  to  Cayenne 
with  the  proposal  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.” 

“  But  would  they  be  willing  to  receive 
us?”  they  asked  me;  “would  they  not 
inflict  on  us  some  injury  ?  Would  they 
permit  us  to  return  ?  ” 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  remove  doubts 
which  had  so  little  foundation,  by  telling 


them,  as  is  the  case,  “that  the  law  of 
nations  is  the  same  in  all  countries ; 
that  the  French  did  not  pride  them¬ 
selves  less  than  the  English  in  observ¬ 
ing  it;  that  nothing  was  so  common 
among  civilized  people  as  to  see  the 
generals  mutually  sending  heralds -at- 
arms,  trumpeters,  or  drummers,  to  car¬ 
ry  their  terms  of  agreement;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  need  have  no  fear  for 
those  of  their  crew  whom  they  might 
send  to  land.” 

After  renewed  consultations,  which 
they  held  among  themselves,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  make  their  proposals,  some  of 
which  I  found  to  be  entirely  unreason¬ 
able.  For  example,  they  wished  to  have 
returned  to  them  their  boat  with  all  the 
arms,  and  to  have  all  the  prisoners  re¬ 
leased,  whatever  might  be  their  number, 
in  exchange  for  only  four  Frenchmen, 
which  was  our  number. 

I  answered  him,  “that  I  did  not  think 
they  would  accede  to  this  article  of  war ; 
that,  as  far  as  it  related  to  men,  the 
usage  is  to  change  them  head  for  head.” 

“But,  you  alone,  do  you  not  value 
yourself  as  much  as  thirty  sailors?” 
said  one  of  the  crowd  to  me. 

“No,  certainly,”  I  answered;  “a  man 
of  my  profession,  in  time  of  war,  should 
not  count  for  anything.” 

“All  this  is  very  well  for  wit,”  said 
the  captain;  “but,  since  you  take  it  in 
that  way,  I  must  go  and  make  sail.  I 
am  able  very  well  to  bear  the  loss  of  ten 
men ;  it  leaves  me  a  large  enough  crew 
to  continue  my  voyage.” 

Immediately  he  went  out  of  the  cabin 
to  give  his  orders,  and  they  began  work¬ 
ing  the  ship,  etc.  But,  through  all  this 
maneuvering,  I  saw  very  well  that  it  was 
only  a  feint  on  their  part  to  intimidate 
me  and  induce  me  to  offer  them  two 
thousand  piastres,  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  demanded  for  my  ransom. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  free  myself  from  their  hands,  although 
I  did  not  let  it  appear  outwardly,  I  took 
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occasion  to  call  Captain  Potter  and  say 
to  him,  “that  he  need  not  be  influenced 
by  my  views  ;  that  he  could  at  any  time 
send  a  boat  to  Cayenne  to  make  the 
proposals  which  he  judged  proper,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  Monsieur  the  Commandant  to 
accept  or  reject  them.”  He  followed 
this  suggestion,  and  begged  me  myself 
to  dictate  the  letter  which  he  wished 
written,  and  this  I  did,  as  his  secretary, 
following  exactly  what  he  caused  me  to 
say. 

I  also,  on  my  own  account,  wrote  a 
few  words  to  Monsieur  d’Orvilliers  and 
Father  deVilleconte  (our  Superior-Gen¬ 
eral),  praying  the  first  to  stipulate  in  the 
articles  of  negotiation,  if  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity,  that  they  should  return  to  me 
everything  in  their  possession  belong¬ 
ing  to  my  church  ;  offering  myself  to  pay 
as  much  silver  in  weight  as  would  equal 
that  of  the  silver  vessels,  and  a  certain 
sum  on  which  we  would  agree  for  the 
furniture,  ornaments,  and  linen.  At  the 
same  time,  I  begged  our  father,  if  this 
negotiation  succeeded,  to  send  me  the 
silver  and  the  necessary  balance  for  the 
account,  by  the  return  of  the  boat,  to 
the  place  where  the  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers  was  to  be  made — that  is  to  say,  out 
at  sea,  half-way  between  the  ship  and 
the  land. 

All  these  letters  being  prepared,  the 
boat  was  dispatched,  and  they  sent  in  it, 
as  the  bearer  of  these  letters,  a  sergeant 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Oyapoc. 
He  was  ordered  to  use  the  utmost  dili¬ 
gence,  and,  as  he  was  an  energetic  man, 
we  should  have  had  a  prompt  reply,  but 
the  wind  and  the  current  were  so  con¬ 
trary  that  they  could  not  make  the  port 
of  Cayenne.  We  were  all  exceedingly 
disappointed :  the  English,  because  they 
began  to  be  in  want  of  water,  and  their 
ship  drifted  again  considerably,  having 
only,  as  I  have  said,  one  small  anchor, 
\yhich  they  were  obliged  to  manage  with 
a  grappling-iron;  and  we  Frenchmen, 
because  we  were  very  anxious  to  regain 


our  liberty.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  be  patient  and  to  resign  ourselves  to 
the  will  of  God,  until  He  should  cause 
some  new  way  to  be  opened. 

At  last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  determined  to  ask  the  captain  what 
course  he  had  determined  to  pursue,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  hearing  him 
say,  “that  if  I  wished  myself  to  go  to 
Cayenne,  I  was  my  own  master,  with 
the  condition  that  I  should  cause  to  be 
sent  back  all  the  English  who  were  pris¬ 
oners  there.” 

“That  does  not  depend  upon  me,”  I 
said  to  him  ;  “but  I  will  promise  you  to 
make  every  effort  with  Monsieur  the 
Commandant  to  obtain  it.” 

After  some  slight  objections,  which  I 
easily  removed,  we  wrote  a  new  letter  to 
Monsieur  d’Orvilliers,  of  which  I  was  to 
be  the  bearer,  and,  everything  being 
ready,  we  embarked  —  four  French  and 
five  English  —  to  go  to  Cayenne.  In 
taking  leave  of  the  captain,  I  said  to 
him,  “that  if  the  war  continued,  and  he 
or  any  others  of  his  nation  should  come 
to  Cayenne,  I  could  not  again  be  made 
prisoner.”  He  answered  me,  “that  he 
knew  that  already;  the  custom  being; 
not  twice  to  make  prisoner  of  the  same 
person  in  the  course  of  the  same  war, 
at  least,  unless  he  should  be  taken  with  ; 
arms  in  his  hands.” 

I  then  thanked  him  for  his  honorable  !• 
treatment  of  myself,  and,  grasping  his  i; 
hand,  I  said  to  him:  “Monsieur,  two  i< 
things  give  me  pain  at  this  parting.  It  I: 
is  not  exactly  the  pillage  you  have  made  : 
at  Oyapoc,  because  the  French  will  per-  ■■ 
haps  return  you  the  same  with  interest ; ;; 
but  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  we 
have  not  both  of  us  the  same  faith ;  and  II 
in  the  second  place,  because  your  peo-  - 
pie  have  not  been  willing  to  return  to  if 
me  the  furniture  of  my  church  on  the !: 
conditions  I  proposed,  reasonable  as  is 
they  are,  for  it  causes  me  to  fear  lest  li 
the  profanation  of  what  belongs  to  the  i: 
temple  of  the  Lord  may  draw  down  His  i; 
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anger  upon  you.  I  would  advise  you,” 
I  added,  while  embracing  him,  “to  pray 
God  each  day  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the 
true  way  to  heaven,  for  as  there  is  but 
one  God,  so  there  can  not  be  but  one 
true  faith.”  After  which  I  descended 
into  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  us,  and 
immediately  I  saw  all  the  crew  come  up 
on  deck,  the  flag  and  pennant  were  hoist¬ 
ed,  the  gun  was  fired,  and  we  were  many 
times  saluted  with  “ Hour as”  to  which 
we  replied  as  often  with  “  Vive  le  roiP 

Scarcely  had  we  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
league  on  our  way,  when  the  ship  got 
under  sail,  and,  toward  five  o’clock,  we 
lost  sight  of  her.  The  sea,  however, 
was  very  rough,  and  we  had  only  mis¬ 
erable  oars>to  row  with,  when,  to  com¬ 
plete  our  difficulty,  our  rudder  became 
disabled.  A  hinge  which  was  held  in 
its  place  by  a  screw  below,  came  out 
and  fell  into  the  sea.  We  then  resort¬ 
ed  to  the  only  expedient  .in  our  power, 
that  of  attaching  the  ring  of  the  rudder 
to  the  stern-post  of  the  boat,  but  the  iron 
shortly  wore  off  the  cord,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  great  danger.  What  in¬ 
creased  our  fear  was,  that  the  night  be¬ 
came  very  dark,  and  we  were  far  distant 
from  land.  We  determined,  therefore, 
to  anchor  until  next  morning,  when  we 
could  find  out  some  way  to  relieve  our¬ 
selves  from  this  unfortunate  condition. 
As  the  English  appreciated  better  than 
we  did  the  peril  in  which  we  were,  one 
of  them  proposed  to  me  to  hoist  the 
lantern  high  up  on  one  of  the  masts,  as 
a  signal  for  succor.  But  I  represented 
to  him  its  uselessness,  because  we  were 
too  far  distant  to  be  seen,  and  besides 
no  one  would  dare  to  come  to  us  in  the 
uncertainty  whether  we  were  friends  or 
enemies. 

Thus  we  passed  a  distressing  night 
between  life  and  death,  and  what  was 
very  remarkable  is,  that  we  had  anchor¬ 
ed,  without  knowing  it,  between  two 
large  rocks,  which  we  did  not  see  until 
day  dawned.  After  having  returned 


thanks  to  God  for  having  so  visibly 
protected  us,  we  resolved  to  gain  the 
river,  that,  if  possible,  we  might  repair 
the  boat  or  procure  another  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  dwellings,  or,  as  a  last  resource, 
go  by  land  to  Cayenne.  But  behold  !  a 
new  accident.  As  we  took  down  the 
large  mast,  not  having  much  strength  of 
crew,  they  allowed  it  to  go  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  from  that  on  which  it  should 
naturally  fall.  We  all  thought  it  would 
have  crushed  M.  de  la  Landerie,  but 
happily  he  had  only  some  slight  bruises. 
We  took  at  that  time — the  sergeant  and 
myself — one  oar  to  steer,  the  others 
each  taking  one  to  row,  and,  aided 
partly  by  the  wind  (for  we  carried  our 
foremast  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  break¬ 
ers),  and  partly  by  the  tide,  which  began 
to  rise,  but  above  all,  conducted  by  the 
Divine  providence  which  guided  us,  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  we  entered  the 
little  river  Macouria,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  None  of  us  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  channel,  so  that  the 
English  themselves  earnestly  avowed 
that  it  was  God  who  had  conducted  us, 
safe  and  sound,  in  spite  of  the  great 
dangers. 

Our  first  object  was  to  obtain  some 
means  of  getting  to  Cayenne,  but  this 
was  not  an  easy  matter.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  find  a  boat  or 
any  way  of  repairing  our  own,  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  who  were  the  only  persons  left  at 
the  dwellings,  were  so  frightened  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  recognize  us.  As 
it  had  already  become  known  that  I  was 
a  prisoner,  they  feared  lest  the  English 
had  sent  me  ashore  as  a  lure,  through 
my  means  to  entrap  the  slaves.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  after  many  protestations,  and 
prayers,  and  solicitations,  I  re-assured 
some,  who,  more  courageous  than  the 
rest,  dared  to  approach  us,  and  through 
their  means  we  obtained  some  little  re¬ 
freshment,  of  which  we  certainly  stood 
very  much  in  need.  For  myself,  as  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  take  any  nourish- 
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ment,  and  for  this  reason  was  very  weak, 
I  was  hardly  able  to  sustain  myself. 

As  soon  as  each  one  was  a  little  re¬ 
cruited,  I  consigned  to  the  Negroes  the 
boat,  which  we  left  in  their  care  with  all 
the  rigging  and  sails,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  journey  to  Cayenne,  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  ocean.  We  did  not  wish  to 
go  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  for 
fear  of  affording  our  enemies  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  place,  which  hereafter  might 
be  an  injury  to  us.  The  night  which 
followed  favored  my  design,  and  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  the  five  English 
whom  I  took  with  me  saw  nothing 
which  could  be  of  any  service  to  them, 
if  at  any  future  day,  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  return 
to  us. 

It  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  im¬ 
possible,  my  reverend  father,  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  you  what  we  suffered  during 
this  journey  of  only  three  or  four  leagues. 
As  the  tide  rose,  and  for  that  reason  we 
were  obliged  to  make  our  way  over  the 
high  ground  of  the  shore,  where  the  sand 
is  very  shifting,  we  sunk  into  it,  and  most 
of  us  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  drag 
ourselves  along,  so  that  I  frequently 
saw  the  greater  part  of  our  party  obli¬ 
ged  to  stop  and  rest.  The  English, 
particularly,  being  little  accustomed  to 
march,  found  the  journey  very  long, 
and  would  have  been  very  willing  to  be 
back  in  their  vessel.  But  it  was  their 
fault  that  they  found  themselves  in  such 
difficulty.  In  sending  us  ashore,  they 
themselves  knew  that  the  boat  in  which 
we  embarked  was  unseaworthy.  They 
should  have  given  me  notice  of  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  would  have  demanded  an¬ 
other  from  the  captain. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  encouraging  and 
animating  them,  we  reached  the  point 
which  the  river  forms  and  which  fronts 
on  the  roadstead.  It  was  about  mid¬ 
night  when  we  arrived  at  the  dwelling 
of  Madame  de  Charanville,  where  the 
slaves,  knowing  the  good  heart  and  gen¬ 


erosity  of  their  mistress,  although  alone, 
gave  us  the  best  reception  they  were 
able,  to  recompense  us  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  we  had  suffered.  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  before  us  a  Negro  of 
our  party,  to  remove  their  fears  on  our 
arrival,  for  without  this,  we  should  have 
run  a  great  risk  of  not  being  received, 
so  great  was  the  fright  which  had  every¬ 
where  seized  on  these  poor  wretches. 
So  good  a  reception  gave  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  English,  who  themselves  fear¬ 
ed  being  killed  or  maltreated  by  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  which  would  certainly  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  I  not  been  with  them.  For 
this  reason  they  never  left  me.  At 
length,  after  having  taken  a  little  rest, 
as  soon  as  it  was  day  we  embarked  in 
a  boat  we  had  found,  and  continued  our 
route  to  Cayenne. 

No  sooner  had  they  seen  us  at  a  great 
distance,  than  they  well  knew  from  our 
white  flag  that  we  were  the  deputies  who 
came  to  make  terms,  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  down  a  detachment  to  the 
port,  who  received  us  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  with  presented  arms,  as  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions.  All  the 
ramparts  which  fronted  the  roadstead, 
and  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  fort 
is  situated,  were  entirely  covered  with 
people.  Having  directed  the  sergeant 
to  remain  in  the  boat  with  all  his  com¬ 
pany  until  I  had  spoken  to  the  com¬ 
mandant,  I  myself  landed.  The  Broth-  ■ 
er  Pittet  had  recognized  me  with  his  \. 
glass,  at  a  long  distance,  and  hastened 
himself  to  give  me  his  hand. 

It  was  a  very  consoling  spectacle,  my 
reverend  father,  to  see  all  Cayenne 
coming  to  meet  me.  In  the  streets  j 
through  which  I  had  passed,  there  was  i 
so  great  a  crowd  of  people  that  I  had  | 
difficulty  in  making  my  way.  The  rich  i 
as  well  as  the  poor,  even  all  the  slaves 
pressed  around  to  give  me  proofs  of  the 
pleasure  which  my  restoration  to  free¬ 
dom  afforded  them.  Many  bathed  me  | 
with  their  tears  when  embracing  me.  I  I 
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do  not  blush  to  say  that  I  was  myself 
overcome  in  recognizing  such  great  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  friendship.  A  large  crowd 
followed  me  even  into  the  church,  to 
which  I  first  repaired  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  the  great  blessings  He  had 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  for  which  I  pray 
you,  my  reverend  father,  to  give  thanks 
also. 

Our  fathers  and  our  brothers  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
extended  their  charity,  in  my  behalf,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  it.  As 
all  my  clothes  were  in  a  pitiable  state, 
they  eagerly  brought  me  everything 
which  was  necessary.  In  this  way  I 
realized  to  the  letter  the  truth  of  that 
declaration  of  our  Lord:  “  Quiconque 
quittera  son  plre,  sa  mire,  ses  frlres , 
Pour  V amour  de  moi ,  recevra  le  centu¬ 
ple  en  ce  mondeP  (Whosoever  shall 
leave  his  father,  his  mother,  his  breth¬ 
ren,  for  my  sake,  shall  receive  an  hun¬ 
dred-fold  in  this  world.) 

We  often  talked  together  over  the  evils 
which  might  again  happen  to  us,  and  I 
was  always  very  much  edified  at  seeing 
their  holy  emulation ;  each  one  wishing 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  succor  the  wound¬ 
ed  in  case  of  an  attack.  But  I  thought 
that  having  already  had  some  experience 
in  this  matter,  and  not  being  able  to  be 
again  made  prisoner  during  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  this  war,  I  should  have  the 
preference  and  begin  the  service  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  our  ministry.  We 
can,  however,  hope  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  be  obliged  to  come 
forward  in  this  way,  but  that  the  victo¬ 
rious  arms  of  the  king  will  shortly  bring 
about  a  solid  and  lasting  peace.  As 
soon  as  I  had  made  my  report  and  for¬ 
warded  my  letters  to  Monsieur  d’Orvil- 
liers,  who  was  in  retirement  in  his  house 
on  account  of  the  death  of  madame  his 
wife,  he  gave  orders  that  the  five  English 
who  had  come  with  me  should  be  con¬ 
ducted,  with  their  eyes  bandaged,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom  in  such  cases,  to  the 
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guard-house,  where  they  were  to  be  con¬ 
fined  ;  after  which  he  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  sending  them 
back  to  their  ship,  with  the  seven  other 
prisoners  whom  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  all  of  whom  he  was  very  willing 
to  free,  in  a  great  measure  through  con¬ 
sideration  to  myself.  On  the  following 
day,  the  28th,  they  departed  during  the 
night  in  their  long-boat,  with  all  the 
tackle  and  provisions  necessary.  We 
have  reason  to  wish  that  they  should  ar¬ 
rive  safe  in  port,  because  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  by  them  to  the  Governor  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  and  I  myself  on  my  own  account 
have  done  so,  to  endeavor  through  his 
instrumentality  to  recover  what  belong¬ 
ed  to  my  church,  on  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  with  Captain  Potter  when  we  part¬ 
ed.  But  if  I  should  not  succeed  in  re¬ 
covering  these  things,  I  flatter  myself 
that  you,  my  reverend  father,  would  be 
entirely  willing  to  supply  this  deficien¬ 
cy  by  sending  me  a  complete  church 
service,  for  everything  has  been  lost. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cayenne,  I  had  found 
there  the  officer  who  was  at  Oyapoc 
when  it  was  taken,  and  who  since  then 
has  returned  thither  with  the  chief  sur¬ 
geon  and  a  party  of  soldiers.  Since  that 
time  the  commandant  himself  has  gone 
back  with  the  rest  of  the  detachment,  to 
await  the  orders  which  the  court  shall 
give  with  regard  to  Oyapoc.  The  fort 
which  we  have  just  lost  was  built  in 
1725,  under  the  direction  of  M.  d’Or- 
villiers,  governor  of  this  colony,  and 
had  thus  been  in  existence  but  nine¬ 
teen  years.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  court  will  think  proper  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  it. 

It  was  a  great  consolation  to  me  to 
learn  that  our  two  missionaries,  the  Fa¬ 
thers  d’Autillac  and  d’Huberlant,  have 
returned  each  to  his  own  post,  after 
having  entirely  got  over  their  fatigues 
before  they  went  back.  They  had  again 
much  to  suffer,  until  we  were  able  to 
furnish  them  with  assistance.  They 
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write  me  that  the  Indians,  who  had 
been  at  first  exceedingly  frightened,  had 
begun  to  be  re-assured,  and  that  they 
continued  to  render  all  the  services  in 
their  power  to  the  inhabitants  who  re¬ 
mained  in  that  quarter  awaiting  the  new 
order. 


You  see,  my  reverend  father,  a  very 
long  letter,  and  perhaps  one  a  little  too 
long.  I  should  esteem  myself  happy  if 
it  is  able  to  afford  you  any  pleasure,  for 
I  had  no  other  object  in  writing.  I  am, 
with  respect,  in  the  unity  of  your  holy 
sacrifices,  etc. 


THE  LORDS  OF  THE  ISLES. 


AS  we  survey  the  Californian  islands, 
the  question  rises  to  the  lips: 
Was  ever  land  so  wasted  and  desolate 
enshrined  in  such  a  rich  and  sunny  sea, 
or  blessed  with  a  climate  more  delight¬ 
ful  ?  The  delicate  haze  peculiar  to 
the  coast  softens  and  enriches  the  dry 
brown  color  of  the  hills  ;  and  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  bluffs  and  ragged  peaks  is 
modified  by  the  blue,  calm  water  which 
ripples  on  the  shore.  At  a  slight  dis¬ 
tance  from  some  of  the  larger  islands, 
the  tangled  chaparral  and  weedy  growth, 
which  nestle  in  the  deep  ravines,  lend  a 
slight  verdure  to  the  landscape,  and  on 
the  whole  the  prospect  is  not  unpleasing. 

On  landing,  this  deceitful  glamour  is 
soon  dispelled.  The  vegetation  resolves 
itself  into  stunted,  thorny  bushes,  prick¬ 
ly  cactus,  and  sparse  and  unattractive 
weeds.  Water  is  almost  absent,  and 
when  found,  except  in  one  place  on  Cat¬ 
alina,  is  mawkishly  sweet  with  alkali,  or 
bitter  with  other  minerals. 

Clemente,  San  Nicolas,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  San  Miguel,  are  barren  wastes 
of  sand.  Except  the  last,  and  including 
Santa  Barbara  and  Anacapa,  water  is 
totally  absent,  except  during  the  winter 
rains.  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Catalina  are  more  favored,  but  only  rel¬ 
atively.  The  last  mentioned  five  are 
high  and  rocky,  and  the  others  compar¬ 
atively  low. 

Here  and  there  are  tolerable  anchor¬ 
ages,  and  there  is  one  good,  but  very 


small,  harbor  on  Catalina.  The  only 
value  of  the  islands  is  for  sheep  ranges, 
though  in  those  places  where  water  ex¬ 
ists,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  cultivator 
may  obtain  tolerable  crops,  in  patches 
of  small  extent.  When  the  season  is 
unfavorable,  the  sheep  and  cattle  die  by 
thousands,  not  from  thirst,  but  from  the 
entire  desiccation  and  disappearance  of 
the  scanty  herbage  necessary  to  sustain 
them.  Small  land-birds  are  scarce,  and 
the  more  plentiful  quail  are  very  shy. 
A  diminutive  fox  obtains  a  living  in 
some  unexplained  way,  and  occasionally 
a  cotton-tail  rabbit  may  be  seen  disap¬ 
pearing  in  a  clump  of  cactus,  with  a  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  the  omnipresent  spines 
which  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Be¬ 
neath  every  stone  nestle  the  greenish-yel¬ 
low  centipede,  a  small  kind  of  scorpion, 
or  the  disgusting  tarantula.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  common  rattlesnake  abounds 
in  every  bunch  of  shrubbery  and  crevice 
of  the  rocks.  On  the  sandy  surface  of 
the  lower  islands  may  be  seen,  every¬ 
where,  anchored  by  their  fore -legs  and 
head  deeply  buried  in  the  sand,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  beetles  of  the  most  nauseous 
odor  and  unprepossessing  appearance. 
The  large,  but  harmless,  yellow  mole- 
cricket  which  abounds  there  is  hardly 
less  uninviting  in  its  physiognomy. 

In  1602  the  harbor  of  Catalina  was 
visited  by  Viscaino,  who  reported  it  to 
be  thickly  inhabited  by  a  people  very 
ingenious,  particularly  in  pilfering  and 
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hiding  their  thefts.  A  priest  who  form¬ 
ed  one  of  his  party  afterward  described 
a  kind  of  temple  to  the  sun,  with  images 
and  idols  carved  in  soap-stone,  which  he 
asserted  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
harbor.  The  islands  were  doubtless  in¬ 
habited  down  to  the  early  portion  of 
this  century.  Strange  to  say,  those 
which  are  at  present  the  most  barren 
and  desolate  had  once  the  largest  popu¬ 
lation  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
Russians,  assisted  by  some  American 
traders,  extended  their  trading  voyages 
to  the  coast  of  California  and  to  the  isl¬ 
ands.  While  definite  information  seems 
unattainable,  the  traditions  of  the  local¬ 
ity  are  to  the  following  effect:  About 
1811,  a  Russian  sea-otter  party  incurred 
hostilities  from  the  natives  of  the  isl¬ 
ands,  which  resulted  in  a  visit  from  a 
Russian  cruiser,  which  attacked  the  na¬ 
tives,  killing  a  number  of  them,  and 
producing  such  consternation  that  the 
survivors  returned  to  the  main-land,  and 
never  returned.  For  nearly  forty  years 
the  islands  remained  unvisited,  when 
some  persons  who  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  putting  sheep  upon  them  exam¬ 
ined  them  with  that  project  in  view. 

On  San  Miguel,  so  it  is  stated,  they 
found  one  old  native  woman,  who  had 
dragged  out  a  wretched  existence  in 
solitude  since  the  affray  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  She  was  taken  to  the  main-land, 
and  died  there  about  1864,  the  last  of 
her  race.  After  learning  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  settlers,  she  informed  them 
that  she  was  quite  a  young  girl  when 
the  islands  were  depopulated,  and  in  the 
hasty  departure  of  the  survivors  she  had 
been  left  behind,  probably  by  accident. 
Here  she  had  lived  alone,  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

There  is  nothing  to  confirm  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  temples  or  idols,  such  as  were 
described  by  Padre  de  la  Ascencion; 
but  of  an  abundant  population,  of  great 
inventive  ingenuity,  and  of  different  con¬ 


ditions  of  climate  and  soil  from  those 
which  now  obtain,  there  are  indisputa¬ 
ble  proofs.  Near  every  ravine  (includ¬ 
ing  many  now  entirely  dry,  yet  where 
water  must  formerly  have  been  obtaina¬ 
ble)  the  evidences  of  occupation,  in  the 
shape  of  shell- heaps,  are  conspicuous. 
Their  magnitude  and  extent  bear  a  di¬ 
rect  relation  to  the  abundance  of  water 
and  the  presence  of  a  suitable  landing- 
place  for  the  canoes.  Often  they  are  of 
surprising  thickness,  indicating  a  pro¬ 
longed  occupation  by  the  aborigines. 
The  largest  on  Catalina  Island  are  near 
the  well-known  springs,  about  five  miles 
from  the  harbor. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  these  shell-heaps,  but  they  are 
particularly  large  and  prolific  in  articles 
of  use  or  ornament,  on  the  outer  desert 
islands  of  Clemente,  San  Nicolas,  and 
on  San  Miguel.  Those  on  Catalina  are 
comparatively  destitute  of  implements 
or  human  remains,  and  no  exploration 
of  them  has  revealed  any  signs  of  stone 
images  or  idols. 

Various  persons  have  visited  these 
deposits,  and  returned  more  or  less  re¬ 
paid  with  ethnological  material — espe¬ 
cially  some  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  who  so  employed  the 
leisure  afforded  by  weather  unfavorable 
for  surveying  work.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  richest  collection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Harford.  It  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  and  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  island  of  San  Miguel.  On 
visiting  the  shell-heaps  on  the  north  end 
of  this  island,  the  investigator  is  obliged 
to  traverse  about  four  miles  of  barren 
sandy  wastes,  which  are  intersected  by 
sharp  and  broken  ridges  trending  in  an 
east  and  west  direction.  The  shifting 
sands  are  raised  in  an  unintermitting 
steady  stream  by  the  prevalent  north¬ 
west  trade-wind,  and  cut  the  face  and 
blind  the  eyes  like  a  shower  of  needles. 
Through  the  sand  here  and  there  may 
be  seen  scant  spears  of  a  slender,  dry 
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grass ;  and  in  occasional  patches  the 
dry  and  dead  remains  of  some  shrubby 
plant,  which  in  more  favored  localities 
raises  a  disproportionately  small  amount 
of  tops  compared  with  its  knobby  and 
swollen  roots.  Near  the  shell-heaps  is 
a  small  grove  of  malva- trees,  whose 
green  leaves  and  penciled  blossoms  re¬ 
fresh  the  eyes.  There  are  no  young 
trees,  however,  as  the  omnipresent  sheep 
crop  every  green  thing  within  their  reach 
close  to  the  ground. 

Arrived  on  the  ground,  we  see,  as  we 
do  everywhere  else,  that  the  surface  of 
shifting  sand  is  underlaid  by  a  layer  of 
vegetable  mold,  several  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  once  soft  and  verdant,  now  baked 
and  desiccated  by  the  sun  and  wind. 
At  one  time  this  was  evidently  bare; 
since  then,  the  wind  has  brought  the 
sand  in  constantly  increasing  heaps,  un¬ 
til  the  reaction  began  to  set  in,  and  the 
winds  at  present  seem  to  tend  slightly 
toward  removing  some  of  the  sand.  The 
north  point  is  T-shaped,  forming  two 
small  coves,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which 
a  boat  can  land  in  almost  any  weather. 
The  point  is  bold  and  rather  high,  with 
small  sandy  beaches  in  the  coves.  On 
the  edge  of  this  bank  or  bluff  lived  our 
ancient  people.  Here  we  see,  where  the 
sea  has  worn  it  away,  a  shower  of  pearly 
shells  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  bank ; 
destitute,  it  is  true,  of  the  strength  and 
cohesiveness  which  distinguishes  them 
when  fresh,  but  gaining  rather  than  los¬ 
ing  in  their  brilliant  lustre  by  the  very 
change  which  is  destroying  them.  We 
find  almost  all  the  different  kinds  of  ab- 
alone,  limpets,  and  spiral  pearly  shells, 
which  are  still  abundant  in  these  waters. 
Though  these  cover  the  whole  face  of 
the  bluff,  yet  they  are  derived  from  one 
stratum  only.  This  varies  from  two  or 
three  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
in  great  part  identical  with  the  stratum 
of  soil  which  underlies  the  sand.  The 
shell -layers  extend  for  miles  along  the 
shore.  When  these  banks  were  the 


home  of  a  myriad  of  busy  and  ingenious 
workmen,  the  island  would  seem  to  have 
been  covered  with  verdure,  and,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  climatic  law,  “to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,”  rain  must  have 
been  more  abundant,  and  many  springs 
have  existed  which  are  now  dry.  That 
these  people  cultivated  the  soil,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt.  One  of 
the  most  abundant  relics  to  be  found  is 
the  mortar  and  pestle,  almost  identical 
with  those  still  used  by  the  natives  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  roughly 
grinding  the  seeds  of  grasses  into  a  kind 
of  flour. 

Their  houses  were  probably  slight 
structures,  which  have  disappeared  and 
left  no  trace.  Of  their  clothing  we  can 
form  no  idea  from  the  record  of  the 
shell -heaps,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  consisted  of  skins  and  woven 
grasses  or  vegetable  fibres.  Their  food 
consisted  of  some  cultivated  vegetables 
or  seeds,  native  fruits,  fish,  the  flesh  of 
seals  and  sea-lions  whose  bones  abound 
in  the  shell-heaps,  the  smaller  species  of 
cetacea ,  birds,  and  particularly  of  the 
indigenous  shell -fish,  whose  remains 
are  everywhere  before  our  eyes.  Their 
means  of  navigation  were  probably  ca¬ 
noes,  made  of  materials  derived  from 
the  main -land;  perhaps,  as  among  the 
Asiatic  Esquimaux,  obtained  by  barter. 
The  selection  of  the  outermost  islands, 
by  preference,  as  a  place  of  residence, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  abun¬ 
dance  of  shell -fish,  otter,  and  marine 
animals,  and  by  the  greater  protection 
afforded  by  their  isolation  from  attacks 
from  without.  That  these  were  a  war¬ 
like  people  is  evident,  from  the  number 
of  spear  and  lance  heads  found  in  the 
shell -heaps  and  graves.  A  doubt  may 
be  thrown  on  the  courage  of  at  least  one 
of  them,  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
articles  obtained  by  Mr.  Harford  was  a 
pelvic  bone,  with  a  long  stone  lance-head 
driven  half  through  from  behind;  attest¬ 
ing  at  once  the  strength  of  arm  of  the 
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pursuer,  and  the  fact  that  the  defunct 
met  his  fate  while  running  away.  The 
majority  of  the  weapons  found  are  un¬ 
mistakably  for  use  in  war,  or  in  the 
chase;  but  there  are  certain  heavy  stone 
rings,  or  perforated  balls,  worked  with  a 
great  deal  of  skill,  and  which  have  puz¬ 
zled  all  the  archaeologists.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  use  of  these 
gigantic  beads,  is  that  a  knotted  stick  or 
thong  was  passed  through  the  centre, 
and  that  they  were  then  used  as  “slung- 
shots,”  or  as  the  Patagonians  use  the 
bolas. 

The  activity  of  their  domestic  life  is 
attested  by  the  presence  of  fish-hooks 
made  of  abalone  shell,  stone  spindles  for 
twisting  thread,  the  great  variety  of  stone 
mortars  and  pestles  (often  with  traces  of 
rude  ornamentation),  and  various  nonde¬ 
script  but  very  curious  bone  tools  and 
implements,  one  whole  tool -chest  of 
which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  un¬ 
earth.  That  they  were  not  without  re¬ 
laxation  may  be  inferred  from  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  sundry  pipes,  more  like  a 
modern  cigar-holder  in  shape  than  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  and  that  their  aesthetic  tend¬ 
encies  were  not  wholly  repressed,  is 
shown  by  the  discovery  of  an  actual 
flute  —  a  “tibia,”  in  a  double  sense  — 
made  from  the  bone  of  an  albatross,  and 
pierced  with  five  holes.  This  probably 
had  a  wooden  mouth -piece  originally, 
which  had  perished.  Personal  orna¬ 
ments  were  in  use,  though  mostly  of  a 
rather  rude  description.  Beads  and 
rough  wampum  strung  on  twisted  sin¬ 
ew,  alternating  with  sections  of  bones 
cut  into  “bugles,”  or  with  hyqua- shells, 
are  very  common.  A  touching  record 
of  parental  love  was  disclosed  in  the 
myriads  of  beads  and  rounded  plates  of 
abalone  pearl,  which  lay  within  a  tiny 
baby’s  grave.  The  dead  were  laid  in 
the  earth  near  their  habitations,  appar¬ 
ently  on  their  sides,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up  toward  the  chin.  With  them 
are  usually  found  implements  and  orna¬ 


ments,  once  possessed  by  the  dead,  or 
contributed  by  the  survivors  as  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  him  in  the  “happy  hunting- 
grounds.”  One  exception  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule  may  be  noticed:  On  a  sandy 
shelf  of  the  bluff  near  the  harbor  a  large 
number  of  interments  have  been  made 
at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  below  the  orig¬ 
inal  surface.  The  drifting  sands  have 
increased  this  to  about  three  feet.  Here 
we  unearthed  some  twenty  skeletons,  all 
of  adults,  and  not  a  single  implement  or 
ornament,  of  native  make,  was  found. 
One  glass  bead  of  red  color,  three-sided 
and  of  antique  make,  was  found,  show¬ 
ing  that  these  natives  had  had,  at  least, 
a  slight  opportunity  for  intercourse  with 
traders.  It  may  be  that  these  remains 
were  the  hastily  interred  bodies  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  last  fight  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  or  were  a  body  of  the  enemy  cut 
off  and  destroyed  in  some  internecine 
quarrel.  It  is  but  proper  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  none  of  the  bones  showed  ev¬ 
idences  of  bullet  or  lance  wounds.  In 
the  other  burial-grounds,  remains  are 
much  more  numerous.  Mr.  Harford  in 
one  place  found  seventy  skulls  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other.  Many  of 
them  show  the  bone  variously  called  the 
“interparietal,”  “supra -occipital,”  and 
“wormian  bone,”  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  fontanel.  This  indicates  that  its 
presence  can  not  be  taken,  as  it  has 
been  by  some  ethnologists,  as  a  proof 
of  high  antiquity  or  very  degraded  type. 
The  crania  are  of  medium  size  and  de¬ 
velopment —  brachy cephalic ;  the  teeth 
frequently  showing  evidences  of  caries 
existing  before  death,  and  always  the 
flat -worn  crowns,  which  indicate  a  diet 
of  slightly  cooked  or  gritty  food. 

These  notes  would  be  incomplete  did 
they  not  include  a  mention  of  the  pecul¬ 
iar  effect  of  the  drifting  sands  on  expos¬ 
ed  stones  and  bones.  Nature’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  sand-blast,  recently  patented 
for  application  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is 
very  effectual.  Bones  are  cut  away,  or 
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reduced  to  mere  shells,  in  a  short  time ; 
ordinary  pebbles  are  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds  into  such  fantas¬ 
tic  forms  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
recognize  them  as  natural  productions. 
These  curiously  worn  pebbles  are  found 
in  New  Zealand,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  Klamath  River, 
California,  as  well  as  on  the  islands ; 
and  specimens  from  all  these  places 
have  been  mistaken  by  sanguine  col¬ 
lectors  for  articles  of  human  handiwork. 
Apart  from  the  dead  shells  exposed 
along  the  edges  of  the  bluffs,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  collector  may  de¬ 
termine  where  to  look  for  ethnological 
material,  are  the  portions  of  mortars 
and  other  implements  from  which  the 
wind  has  cleared  away  the  sand.  These 
exposed  portions  always  show  more  or 
less  evidence  of  the  erosive  action  of 
sand  carried  by  the  wind,  and  some¬ 


times  are  reduced  to  very  small  di¬ 
mensions,  in  comparison  with  the  parts 
which  remain  imbedded  and  thus  pro¬ 
tected. 

Whether  actively  engaged  in  fish¬ 
ing  or  hunting  —  driving  their  light  ca¬ 
noes  with  facile  paddles ;  laboriously 
fashioning  their  weapons  or  implements 
of  stone,  bone,  and  pearly  shell ;  or  re¬ 
posing  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  western 
sun  while  they  puffed  the  lazy  wreaths 
of  smoke  from  their  stone  pipes,  paus¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  plaintive  notes  of  the 
rude  flute  to  which  their  children  may 
have  chanted,  while  the  mother  prepar¬ 
ed  the  evening  meal  —  the  life  of  these 
ancient  Lords  of  the  Isles  presents  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
savage  of  to-day.  Though  they  have 
passed  away,  “unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,”  yet  the  rude  record  of  the  shell- 
heap  shall  keep  their  memory  green. 


SOLUTION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  PROBLEMS. 


“  That  alone  is  true  philosophy  which  repeats  the 
words  of  the  universe  with  fidelity,  and  is  written  as 
it  were  by  dictation  of  the  universe.” — Bacon. 

EOLOGY  establishes  the  fact  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  that  the  earth  has 
repeatedly  been  the  theatre  of  great  phys¬ 
ical  activities,  such  as  have  resulted,  suc¬ 
cessively,  in  radical  changes  throughout 
its  entire  surface.  Continents  have  been 
changed  in  their  configurations  ;  mount¬ 
ains,  shaken  and  rent,  have  had  their 
fractured  masses  scattered  over  broad 
areas;  forests  have  been  buried,  plains 
have  taken  the  places  of  valleys,  deserts 
of  lakes ;  rivers  have  been  altered  in 
their  courses  and  divided  in  their  vol¬ 
umes  ;  the  distribution  of  climatic  zones 
has  been  wholly  changed — tropical  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  temperate,  and  temperate  to 
frigid,  in  the  same  regions  —  and  these 
in  turn  have  passed  away. 


Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  these  phenomena.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  however — such  as  are 
secondarily  traceable  to  displacement  of 
oceans — remain  to  be  primarily  account¬ 
ed  for.  The  writer  offers  a  hypothetical 
solution  of  the  problem  they  present, 
which  he  believes  accords  with  philoso¬ 
phy  and  astronomical  fact.  A  few  intro¬ 
ductory  statements  are  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  his  idea. 

Independent  of  the  recognized  mo¬ 
tions  of  nutation  and  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  all  astronomers,  from  Hip¬ 
parchus  to  those  of  the  present  peri¬ 
od,  have  been  cognizant  of  a  slow  polary 
movement  of  the  earth,  or  gradual  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
progressing,  according  to  Herschel,  at 
the  rate  of  48"  per  century,  or  in  125 
years;  a  movement  which  is  believed 
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by  some  to  extend  to  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  terrestrial  axis.  That  the 
earth  is  really  performing  a  polary  revo¬ 
lution  of  this  character  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  proofs.  Not  only  the  universal  law 
of  compensation  and  the  demands  of 
conservation  require  this,  that  every 
part  of  the  globe’s  surface  may  receive 
its  due  proportion  of  solar  light  and 
heat,  but  the  constant  change  of  the 
stellar  latitudes,  the  gradual  variation  of 
climate,  the  fossil  remains  of  tropical 
organisms,  the  existence  of  extensive 
coal  deposits,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
thermal  temperature  within  the  arctic 
circle,  together  with  the  various  axial 
inclinations  of  the  planets  belonging  to 
our  system,  are  reasonable  evidences 
that  the  earth  is  accomplishing  such  a 
revolution,  in  regular  periods  completed 
only  in  vast  intervals  of  time.  And  it  is 
a  rational  hypothesis,  reasoning  from 
analogy  and  observation,  that  this  polary 
or  axial  movement  is  universal,  and  is 
progressing  according  to  uniform  dy¬ 
namical  laws,  with  all  the  members  of 
the  solar  system,  in  periodic  times,  the 
duration  of  which  is  susceptible  of  act¬ 
ual  demonstration.  The  early  philoso¬ 
phers,  whose  opinions,  Bacon  observes, 
“are  essential  concerning  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  in  investigating  the 
first  principles  of  science,”  entertained 
a  belief  in  this  revolution  of  the  earth, 
and  its  connection  with  great  catastro¬ 
phes.  Plato  said  that  “  the  world  chang¬ 
ed  its  superficies  in  every  respect ;  that 
the  heavens  and  stars  changed  and  re¬ 
versed  their  movements  by  time  in  such 
a  way  that  the  east  appeared  to  become 
the  west.”  Orpheus,  Cassander,  and 
others,  “fixed  the  duration  of  this  great 
cycle,  and  determined  the  return  of  great 
catastrophes  by  the  period  of  the  An¬ 
nus  magnum ,  or  ‘great  year.’”  The 
younger  Herschel,  in  discussing  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  coincidence  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  equator,  presumed  this  cycle  or  revo¬ 
lution  as  among  the  astronomical  prob¬ 


abilities.  And  it  is  only  by  this  theory, 
accepted  as  a  physical  truth,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  th  z  glacial  period  of  Agas¬ 
siz  can  be  rationally  maintained.  Admit 
the  proposition  of  polary  revolution,  as 
is  indicated,  to  be  correct,  and  we  at 
once  establish  the  fact  of  the  glacial 
theory  as  an  inevitable  and  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  a  coincidence  of  the  ecliptic  and 
meridian.  And  do  we  not  find  a  more 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  uniform 
high  temperature  that  must  have  prevail¬ 
ed  at  different  periods  within  the  north¬ 
ern  polar  regions,  in  the  theory  of  axial 
revolution,  than  we  do  in  that  of  exces¬ 
sive  internal  heat,  or  of  hot  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  and  waves,  or  of  the  literal  shift¬ 
ing  or  sliding  of  the  earth’s  surface 
toward  the  north,  or  of  extraordinary 
solar  combustion  at  some  remote  period 
of  the  past,  as  have  been  maintained? 
These  are  theories  unsupported  either  by 
analogy,  uniformity,  or  continuity,  prin¬ 
ciples  or  qualities  in  physics  which  are 
inherent  and  essential. 

If  we  seek,  however,  for  these  requi¬ 
sites  in  support  of  axial  revolution  as  a 
constitutional  motion  of  the  earth,  we 
find  them  prominent  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  matter.  In  physical  astronomy, 
they  appear  in  the  regular  distribution 
of  light  and  heat,  in  the  ceaseless  diur¬ 
nal  and  orbital  movement  of  the  plan¬ 
ets,  in  the  continual  gyration  of  their 
poles  and  revolution  of  their  nodes  in 
their  unvarying  velocities  and  constant 
perturbations,  in  the  vast  but  periodic 
retreat  and  advance  of  the  variable  suns, 
in  the  complex  but  harmonious  and  in¬ 
cessant  revolution  of  the  binary  stars, 
and  in  the  grand  and  steady  cyclic  march 
of  the  stellar  world. 

But  though  the  proposition  of  polary 
revolution  be  an  astronomical  truth,  this 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
any  effect  except  that  of  climatic  varia¬ 
tion.  To  produce  those  great  cata¬ 
clysms,  like  the  flow  of  oceans  over 
their  barriers,  of  which  the  continents 
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bear  such  marked  evidences,  there  must 
be  in  conjunction  with  this  axial  move¬ 
ment  a  positive  reversal  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion. 

Polary  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
equatorial  axis ,  conjoined  with  a  re¬ 
versal  of  its  diurnal  motion  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  the  orbit  of  its  polary 
movement ,  is  our  solution  of  those  great 
geological  changes  already  referred  to. 

That  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  is 
reversed  at  a  particular  point  in  the  po¬ 
lary  orbit,  is  a  proposition  sustained  by 
mechanical  demonstration  and  an  admit¬ 
ted  law  of  planetary  influence.  To  me¬ 
chanically  demonstrate  the  theory,  we 
will  illustrate  in  the  following  simple 
manner.  Let  two  persons  take  each  an 
orange,  representing  the  sun  and  earth, 
with  a  small  rod  or  pencil  passing  through 
their  centre  as  their  axis  and  poles ;  and 
also,  for  convenience,  let  a  distinct  mark 
be  made  at  some  point  upon  a  line  which 
shall  represent  their  equators;  then  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  position  relative  to  that 
respectively  maintained  by  the  two  bod¬ 
ies  in  the  plane  of  their  orbits,  turn 
them  from  west  to  east,  the  diurnal 
direction  of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  at 
the  same  time  gradually  change  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  axis  of  the  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  terrestrial  sphere  until  a  half 
revolution  is  completed,  and  it  will  then 
be  found  that  at  this  point  the  orange 
representing  the  earth  has  a  retrograde 
motion  —  moving  on  its  axis,  relatively, 
from  east  to  west,  a  direction  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  one  representing 
the  sun. 

Herschel  lays  down  as  a  general  law 
of  forced  motion,  or  dynamics,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “If  one  part  of  any  system, 
connected  either  by  material  ties  or  by 
a  mutual  attraction  of  its  members,  be 
continually  maintained  by  any  cause, 
whether  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
the  system  or  external  to  it,  in  a  state 
of  regular  periodic  motion,  that  motion 
will  be  propagated  throughout  the  whole 


system,  and  will  give  rise  in  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  to  like  periodic  movements 
executed  in  equal  periods  with  that  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  though  not 
necessarily  synchronous  in  their  maxi¬ 
ma  and  minima .” 

According  to  Herschel,  then,  we  find, 
when  we  generalize  this  law  and  apply 
it  to  our  system,  that  the  regular  periodic 
motions  of  the  sun  are  propagated  to 
every  member  of  it,  giving  rise  in  each 
to  like  periodic  movements.  Now,  the 
sun  revolves  on  its  own  axis  from  west 
to  east,  and  in  obedience  to  the  above 
law  the  earth  has,  as  have  all  the  plan¬ 
ets  of  our  system,  with  one  doubtful 
exception  hereafter  to  be  explained,  a 
rotary  motion  also  from  west  to  east. 
But  unless  a  reversal  of  this  motion  oc¬ 
curs  at  or  near  the  time  when  the  pole 
passes  the  point  of  perpendicularity  to 
the  angular,  the  earth  will  rotate  on  its 
axis  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  sun,  namely,  from  east  to  west,  as 
is  shown  by  the  preceding  illustration, 
which  would  not  only  be  a  refutation  of 
an  established  law  of  Herschel,  and  of 
supposed  correct  astronomical  observa¬ 
tion,  but  a  destruction  of  that  harmony 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  economy 
in  the  government  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse. 

What  period  of  time  is  required  for 
the  arrest  and  reversal  of  rotary  motion 
can  not  now  be  determined.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mechanical  force  and  planetary 
movement,  however,  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  period  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  retrograde 
motion  could  be  overcome,  and  the  in¬ 
verted  planet  in  its  new  condition  be  re¬ 
invested  with  that  property  or  character 
of  attraction  or  motion,  necessary  to  a 
full  restoration  of  harmony  with  the  sun 
in  its  diurnal  movement. 

If  the  sun  and  earth  are  magnets — the 
former  a  positive,  and  the  latter  a  nega¬ 
tive —  we  can  easily  understand  that  a 
considerable  period  of  time  must  from 
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necessity  transpire  before  the  change  of 
magnetic  polarity  could  be  effected. 

But  it  is  a  certainty,  however,  that  a 
point  would  sooner  or  later  be  reached 
in  the  period  of  decreasing  motion,  plan¬ 
etary  rest,  or  re -adaptation,  when  the 
retrograde  diurnal  movement  would  en¬ 
tirely  cease,  and  the  globe,  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  solar  attraction  and  movement, 
would  speedily  rotate  again  from  west 
to  east.  And  then  it  is,  when  the  earth, 
seemingly,  commences  once  more  to  re¬ 
peat  among  the  stars  its  great  journey  of 
countless  ages,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  resistance,  the  “waters  of  the 
great  deep  are  broken  up,”  and  with  a 
force  proportional  to  that  of  the  globe’s 
reacting  rotary  motion,  sweep  over  the 
continents;  changing  not  only  their 
lines  of  configuration,  but  their  entire 
superficies ;  as  well  as  lifting,  and  forcing 
over  great  arcs  of  longitude,  vast  gla¬ 
ciers  with  their  rocky  imbedments. 

As  already  inferred,  there  seems  to  be 
a  single  doubtful  exception  to  a  general 
uniformity  of  rotary  motion  among  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  namely,  Ura¬ 
nus.  The  rotary  direction  of  this  planet 
is  not  yet  established.  Its  moons,  how¬ 
ever,  are  known  to  revolve  around  its 
centre  from  east  to  west,  a  direction  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  every  other  satellite  or 
primary;  a  fact  which  establishes  with 
a  great  degree  of  certainty  a  retrogres¬ 
sive  movement  with  Uranus  itself,  both 
being  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  subject,  beyond  doubt,  to  the 
same  reciprocal  influences  existing  be¬ 
tween  other  primaries  and  their  second¬ 
aries.  And  now,  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
of  polary  revolution,  as  a  constitutional 
planetary  motion,  do  we  not  find  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  satellites 
of  Uranus — a  plain  solution  of  that 
problem  of  planetary  contradiction  that 
has  so  long  resisted  the  researches  of 
philosophy?  And  if  we  accept  as  an 
accompaniment  of  this,  the  theory  that 


the  diurnal  motion  of  the  planets  is  re¬ 
versed  at  a  particular  point  in  the  orbit 
of  polary  revolution,  may  we  not  with  cer¬ 
tainty  anticipate,  sooner  or  later,  a  con¬ 
formity  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  these 
satellites  to  that  of  all  the  other  second¬ 
ary  and  primary  planets,  and  thereby 
preserve  inviolate  the  principle  of  anal¬ 
ogy  and  the  law  of  harmony  which  are 
inherent  requisites  throughout  the  do¬ 
main  of  physics?  We  will  venture  the 
prediction,  that  whenever  the  astrono¬ 
mer  discovers  the  rotary  direction  of 
Uranus,  if  made  within  a  reasonable 
lapse  of  time,  it  will  be  found  to  be  from 
east  to  west,  gradually  decreasing,  or 
nearly  at  rest,  with  no  perceptible  axial 
inclination. 

Could  we  to-day  witness  the  physical 
activities  which  are  probably  transpiring 
upon  the  surface  of  this  distant  planet, 
we  would  undoubtedly  find  it  passing,  or 
about  to  pass,  through  some  great  ca¬ 
tastrophe  consequent  upon  polary  revo¬ 
lution  and  reversal  of  daily  motion. 

However  extraordinarily  the  theory  of 
reversed  rotary  motion  of  the  spheres 
may  at  first  impress  the  mind,  it  is  sus¬ 
tained  not  only  by  the  foregoing  illus¬ 
trations,  but  has  the  support  of  analogy. 
It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  reactive  movement,  a  principle  of 
action  which  is  essential  to  uniformity 
of  planetary  motion  and  conservation  of 
the  solar  system.  Reaction,  or  reactive 
force,  is  everywhere  in  nature,  a  universal 
law,  necessary  in  the  great  work  of  res- 
storation.  Upon  it  depends  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  planetary  system.  Without 
reaction,  it  is  well  known,  the  perturbing 
forces  would  finally  derange  permanent¬ 
ly  the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  planets, 
and  effect  throughout  the  system  a  gen¬ 
eral  disorder  of  motion  and  of  matter. 
That  the  principle  is  not  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  rectilinear  force  is  obvious.  It 
is  evidently  among  the  probabilities  of 
physics,  that  individual  conditions  with 
the  spheres  may  be  brought  about  in 
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regular  periods,  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
plex  influences  of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
sion,  in  which  this  principle  of  reaction 
may  extend  to  bodies  moving  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  circles  and  of  elliptics. 

Revelations  are  yet  to  unfold  them¬ 
selves  to  the  eye  of  science,  which  will 
give  us  a  more  full  comprehension  of 
celestial  mechanism  and  movement,  and 
thereby  explain  phenomena  which  are 
now  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for;  and 
among  them  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
that  of  planetary  diurnal  reaction. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  revolution  of  the  earth’s  poles,  or 
axis,  and  the  influence  of  solar  periodic 
motion  upon  the  earth  and  planets,  we 
announce  the  following  propositions : 


That  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  is 
reversed  at  the  point  in  the  orbit  of  po- 
lary  revolution  where  its  axis  passes 
from  the  perpendicular  to  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ,  and  is 
the  cause ,  through  a  general  or  partial 
dispiacemefit  of  the  terrestrial  fluids , 
which  then  occurs ,  of  those  geological 
cha?iges  which  indicate  marked  epochs 
in  the  physical  history  of  our  globe. 
That  polary  revolution  upon  an  equa¬ 
torial  axis ,  and  reversal  of  rotary  ?no- 
tion ,  are  constitutional  and  conunon 
with  all  Vie  planets  and  secondaries 
throughout  the  solar  system  ;  and  to  the 
former  may  be  traced  the  phenomenon  of 
retrogression  in  the  present  movements 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 

NO.  XII.  — THE  WINTOONS. 


THERE  is  presented  in  this  nation 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  venerable 
saw,  “ Frangas  non  fleetest  Ranking 
among  the  lower  types  of  the  race — su¬ 
perstitious  and  grossly  sensual,  though 
industrious  and  well-provisioned  for  sav¬ 
ages  ;  joyous,  blithe-hearted,  excessive¬ 
ly  fond  of  social  dances  and  gayeties ; 
averse  to  war  and  fighting,  timid,  peace¬ 
ful,  and  gentle — they  have  nevertheless 
seen  more  heroic  peoples  melt  away 
around  them  like  the  dew.  With  that 
toughness  and  tenacity  of  life  which 
characterizes  some  of  the  lower  orders 
of  beings,  they  have  lived  on,  and  still 
possess  their  ancestral  homes,  while 
better  and  braver  races  have  gone  to 
oblivion.  They  early  learned  to  let  the 
Americans  well  alone,  and  they  have 
dumbly  and  placidly  beheld  the  latter 
sweep  out  of  existence  bold  mountain¬ 
eers  who  were  wont  of  old  to  make  their 
lives  a  terror.  They  have  gone  out  wide¬ 


ly  from  their  ancient  domain;  they  are 
found  far  up  in  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sacramento ;  they  venture 
many  miles  up  Pit  River;  and  their 
broad,  black  faces  are  even  seen  beside 
the  distant  Shasta  and  in  Yreka,  whith¬ 
er  they  have  come  to  supplant  the  fini- 
c  \1  and  dandy  race  of  the  Shasteecas,  and 
take  the  benefit  of  the  fishing -grounds 
the  latter  have  lost  by  their  folly  and 
their  fighting. 

Their  name  Wintoon  (accent  the  ulti¬ 
mate)  denotes  “Indians,”  or  “people,” 
and  it  is  one  of  which  they  are  some¬ 
what  proud,  as  it  were  “The  People; 
the  Chief  People.”  This  interpretation 
seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
wintoo  denotes  “chief.” 

Generally  speaking,  they  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  upper  Sacramento  and  the 
upper  Trinity.  In  designating  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes  they  always  prefix  the  point 
of  the  compass,  but  they  display  much 
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ingenuity  in  diversifying  the  terms,  em¬ 
ploying  doss,  lackee,  soo,  moc,  kechl ,  yu- 
kie  (house,  tongue,  nation,  people,  tribe, 
enemy),  to  avoid  repetition.  The  nu¬ 
cleus,  or  centre  of  the  nation,  is  on  Cot¬ 
tonwood  Creek,  and  here  they  are  Dow- 
purii  Wintoons  (Valley  Indians).  On 
Ruin  River,  a  tributary  of  Cottonwood 
Creek,  are  the  Nummocs  (Western  Peo¬ 
ple).  On  Stony,  Thornes,  and  Elder 
creeks,  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  plains,  are  the  Nome  Lack- 
ees  (Western  Tongue  or  Talkers);  on 
lower  Stony  Creek,  are  the  Nooemocs 
(Southern  People).  The  latter  are  much 
intermarried  with  the  Noyukies  (South¬ 
ern  Enemies),  living  at  Jacinto,  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  great  Patwe£n  nation.  On 
lower  Thornes  and  Elder  creeks  are  the 
Pooemocs  (Eastern  People),  who  also 
lap  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  extend  along  in  a  strip  about 
a  mile  wide  from  Rock  Creek  (which 
they  occupy)  up  about  to  the  mouth  of 
Pit  River.  All  these  tribes  above  men¬ 
tioned  were  called  in  general,  by  the 
Cottonwood  Indians,  Norboss  (South 
House,  or  Dwellers);  and  the  latter,  in 
turn,  called  the  former  Wi  Lackees 
(North  Talkers).  Both  sections  called 
the  Indians  of  Round  Valley,  over  the 
mountains,  Yukies,  a  name  which  the 
latter  have  adopted ;  sometimes,  also, 
Nome  Kechl  (Western  Tribe),  which 
the  Americans  have  corrupted  into 
Nome  Cult.  The  Nome  Lackees  were 
forever  at  war  with  their  lowland  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Pooemocs,  but  were  always 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
mountains  and  the  upper  plains,  until 
after  the  Whites  arrived.  In  1855  they 
conquered,  at  last,  and  followed  down 
the  courses  of  the  creeks  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  them,  taking  up  their  abode  on 
their  banks  as  far  down  as  the  river. 
The  Wi  Lackees  who  called  themselves 
such  (in  distinction  from  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  above  mentioned)  lived  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sacramento,  from  Cotton¬ 


wood  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pit.  On  Mc¬ 
Cloud’s  Fork  are  the  Wfnnemims  (North 
River  Indians,  from  wi,  winne ,  and  metn, 
tnim ,  “river”);  and  what  few  originally 
lived  on  Pit  River  were  called  Pooe- 
mims  (East  River  Indians).  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  upper  Sacramento  and  in  Squaw 
Valley  there  was  originally  a  mixed  race, 
the  result  of  intermarriage  between  the 
Wintoons  and  the  Pit  River  tribes  prop¬ 
er,  who  are  called,  by  the  Wintoons, 
Pooesoos. 

In  the  Trinity  River  basin  there  is 
another  large  branch  of  this  nation.  On 
the  extreme  upper  Trinity,  reaching  to 
Scott  Mountain,  are  the  Wi  Kain  Mocs 
(People  up  North).  From  Douglass 
City,  or  thereabout,  down  to  Big  Bar, 
formerly  lived  a  tribe  of  Wintoons,  call¬ 
ed  Tien-Tiens.  This  name  is  said  to 
signify  “Friends,”  and  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  it  does,  since  these  timid  and 
peaceful  Wintoons,  living  within  reach  of 
the  incursions  of  the  warlike  and  power¬ 
ful  Hoopaws,  would  be  very  likely  to 
seek  to  avert  peril  by  calling  themselves 
“friends.”  On  Hay  Fork,  as  far  down 
as  Hyen  Pum  (High  Hill),  are  the  Nor- 
mocs,  or  Norrelmocs.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  two  Wintoon  names,  Hetten 
Pum  and  Hetten  Chow  (usually  written 
Ketten),  still  remain  and  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans,  although  they  are 
attached  to  geographical  points  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  occupied  by  a  nation  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Wintoons.  And  it  is  still 
more  singular  that  this  nation  last  re¬ 
ferred  to  bears  a  Wintoon  name  (Wi 
Lackee,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Sacramento  Wi  Lackees),  just  as  the 
Yukies  do;  whereas  one  would  natural¬ 
ly  expect  them  to  have  names  taken 
from  their  own  languages.  This  results 
probably  from  the  fact  that  the  Win¬ 
toons  were  originally  a  sort  of  metropol¬ 
itan  tribe  for  the  whole  of  northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  below  the  Klamath.  Indeed,  an 
intelligent  pioneer,  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  well  acquainted  with  their  language, 
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told  me  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  from 
its  richness  in  forms  and  synonyms,  that 
the  Wintoon  had  attained  a  much  high¬ 
er  point  of  development  than  any  other 
of  the  surrounding  tongues,  and  might 
once  have  been,  perhaps,  a  diplomatic 
or  court  language  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  just  as  the  Hoopaw  is  yet. 
The  rich,  broad,  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Cottonwood  is  a  natural  centre  or 
nucleus  for  leagues  upon  leagues  of  the 
hilly,  barren  wastes  that  surround  it,  be¬ 
ing  to  this  day  a  chosen  place  of  reunion 
for  all  the  scattered  and  wasted  tribes 
of  the  Wintoons  —  “a  Mecca  of  the 
mind” — and  we  can  easily  believe  that, 
in  the  by -gone  days  of  their  barbarian 
glory  and  their  greatness,  it  may  have 
witnessed  vast  assemblages  of  gay  rev¬ 
elers,  and  the  transaction  of  mighty  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  with  savage,  solemn  pomp. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Wintoons 
defers  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Pat- 
we£ns,  which  will  be  described  some¬ 
what  minutely  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
In  the  matter  of  dress,  a  fashionable 
young  woman  sometimes  makes  for  her¬ 
self  a  very  pretty  habit,  which  consists 
simply  of  a  broad  girdle  of  deer -skin, 
the  lower  edge  slit  into  long  fringe,  with 
a  polished  pine -nut  on  the  end  of  each 
strand,  while  the  upper  rim  and  other 
portions  are  studded  with  brilliant  shells. 
An  old  Wintoon  wife  occasionally  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  light  and  airy  costume  of  a 
grass  rope  wound  once  or  twice  around. 
The  squaws  all  tattoo  three  narrow  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  one  falling  from  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  mouth,  and  one  between. 

They  are  as  remarkable  as  all  Califor¬ 
nia  Indians  for  their  fondness  for  being 
in,  and  their  daily  lavatory  use  of,  cold 
water.  They  are  almost  amphibious,  or 
were  before  they  were  pestered  with 
clothing.  Merely  to  get  a  drink,  they 
would  wade  in,  and  dip  or  toss  the  wa¬ 
ter  up  with  their  hands.  They  would 
dive  many  feet  for  clams,  remain  down 
twice  as  long  as  an  American  could,  and 


rise  to  the  surface  with  one  or  two  in 
each  hand  and  one  in  the  mouth.  Though 
I  have  never  given  special  attention  to 
the  curious  shell -mounds  that  occur  in 
this  State,  I  have  often  thought  they 
might  have  been  originated  by  an  an¬ 
cient  race  of  divers  like  these  Wintoons. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  latter  accumu¬ 
late  the  shells  in  heaps,  but  they  are 
seen  in  small  piles  scattered  about  their 
river  camps.  In  ancient  times  two  rival 
camps  or  villages  might  have  striven  to 
collect  each  the  larger  heap,  as  to-day 
two  hunting  or  fishing  parties  will  carry 
their  friendly  contention  to  the  verge 
of  foolhardiness  to  secure  the  greater 
amount  of  game  or  fish. 

For  a  fishing-station  the  Wintoon  ties 
together  two  stout  limbs  in  a  cross, 
plants  this  in  deep  water,  then  lays  a 
pole  out  to  it  from  the  shore.  Standing 
here,  silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue, 
with  spear  poised  in  the  air,  he  often 
looks  down  upon  so  great  a  multitude 
of  black-backed  salmon,  slowly  warping 
to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  current,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  thrust  the  spear  down 
without  transfixing  one  or  more.  At 
times  he  constructs  a  booth  out  over 
the  water,  but  not  nearly  so  gracefully 
and  dextrously  as  the  Cahroc  on  the 
Klamath.  His  spear  is  very  long  and 
slender,  often  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a 
joint  of  deer’s  bone  at  the  end  about 
three  inches  long,  fashioned  with  a  sock¬ 
et  to  fit  on  to  the  main  spear,  to  which 
it  is  also  fastened  by  a  string  tied  around 
its  middle.  The  Indian  aims  to  drive 
the  spear  quite  through  the  fish,  where¬ 
upon  this  movable  joint  comes  loose, 
turns  sideways,  and  thus  holds  the  fish 
securely,  flouncing  at  the  end  of  the 
string.  The  construction  of  this  spear 
shows  a  good  knowledge  of  the  gamy, 
resolute  salmon;  the  string  at  the  end 
allows  him  to  play  and  exhaust  himself, 
while  a  stiff  spear  would  be  broken  or 
wrenched  out  of  him.  A  party  of  six 
Indians  on  McCloud’s  Fork  speared 
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over  500  in  one  night,  which  would,  at 
a  moderate  calculation,  give  500  pounds 
of  fish  to  each  spearman.  In  view  of 
this,  though  an  exceptional  case,  who 
will  doubt  that  the  ancient  population  of 
California  may  have  doubled  or  trebled 
its  present  White  population?  When 
the  fisherman  is  done  in  the  morning, 
he  lays  his  fish  head  to  tail  alternately, 
from  the  largest  down  to  the  smallest, 
runs  two  sharp  twigs  through  them, 
takes  them  on  his  back  like  a  great 
mantle  —  the  longest  overlapping  his 
shoulders  at  both  sides,  the  shortest 
dangling  at  his  heels,  perhaps  —  bows 
forward  under  his  heavy  burden,  and 
goes  off  with  the  point  of  his  spear  cut¬ 
ting  strange  hieroglyphics  in  the  sand 
far  behind  him.  To  his  credit,  be  it  re¬ 
corded,  he  generally  also  performs  the 
labor  of  disemboweling  and  hanging  the 
salmon  on  the  bushes  to  dry,  instead  of 
compelling  his  squaw  to  do  it.  I  have 
seen  a  bushel-basketful  of  salmon  roe  in 
a  camp.  This  is  the  highest  luxury  the 
Indian  mind  can  conceive  of. 

Manzanita  berries  are  prepared  in 
three  ways.  They  are  gathered  when 
very  dry  and  floury;  a  squaw  places  a 
quantity  in  a  basket,  sits  down  on  the 
ground  before  it,  puts  her  legs  on  top  of 
the  basket  to  steady  it,  then  beats  the 
berries  with  a  stone  pestle.  The  beat¬ 
en  mass  is  put  on  a  round  mat  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  mat  inclin¬ 
ed  in  various  directions'  to  allow  the 
seeds  to  roll  off.  The  flour  thus  obtain¬ 
ed  is  cooked  in  a  basket  or  in  a  little 
sand-pool  with  heated  stones,  and  yields 
a  panada  that  is  very  sweet  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  or  a  thinner  porridge  which  is  eat¬ 
en  with  the  shaggy  knob  of  a  deer’s  tail. 
In  the  hot  summer  months  they  make  a 
decoction  by  soaking  the  mashed  berries 
in  cold  water,  and  this  also  is  imbibed 
from  the  deer’s  tail.  It  is  the  acme  of 
hospitality  in  a  paterfamilias  to  take 
that  utensil  from  his  own  mouth  and 
hand  it  to  his  guest. 


Clover  is  eaten  in  great  quantities  in 
the  season  of  blossoms.  You  will  some¬ 
times  see  a  whole  village  squatted  in  the 
lush  clover  meadow,  snipping  it  off  by 
hooking  the  forefinger  around  it,  and 
making  it  into  little  balls.  After  a  long 
winter  on  short  commons  they  are  some¬ 
times  fain  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger 
by  filling  their  stomachs  with  the  sweet 
inner  bark  of  the  yellow  pine.  But  the 
seasons  formerly  furnished  them  a  very 
convenient  and  liberal  rotation.  Ear¬ 
liest  and  always  was  the  bark  of  trees, 
then  the  eagerly  awaited  clover,  then 
roots  and  wild  potatoes,  next  salmon 
(about  June  and  July),  now  wild  oats 
and  grass -seeds,  then  manzanita  ber¬ 
ries,  then  pinon-nuts;  last,  acorns  fin¬ 
ishing  the  harvest  of  the  year,  with  game 
and  vermin  of  many  kinds  at  many  sea¬ 
sons.  Thus  did  the  genial  climate  offer 
them  an  almost  uninterrupted  succes¬ 
sion. 

When  the  Wintoons  were  at  peace 
with  the  mountain  tribes,  they  carried 
on  considerable  traffic  with  them,  ex¬ 
changing  dried  salmon,  clams,  and  shell- 
money  for  bows,  acorns,  and  manzanita 
berries.  Most  of  their  arrows  they  made 
themselves,  but  good  bow  timber  grows 
only  in  the  mountains.  Nowadays  they 
manufacture  arrow-heads  with  incredible 
painstaking  from  thick,  brown  whisky 
bottles,  which  are  very  deadly,  but  are 
principally  used  for  fancy  purposes,  for 
gambling,  and  the  like. 

When  a  girl  arrives  at  maturity,  about 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  her  village 
friends  hold  a  dance  in  her  honor,  which 
may  be  called  the  Puberty  Dance  ( bath¬ 
less  chuna ),  to  which  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages  are  invited.  First,  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  festivity,  the  maiden  is 
compelled  to  abstain  rigidly  from  animal 
food  for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  to 
allowance  herself  on  acorn  porridge. 
During  this  time  she  is  banished  from 
camp,  and  lives  alone  in  a  distant  booth, 
and  it  is  death  te.  any  person  to  touch 
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or  even  to  approach  her.  At  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  three  days,  she  partakes  of 
a  sacred  broth  or  porridge,  called  chlup , 
which  is  prepared  from  buckeyes  in  the 
manner  following:  The  buckeyes  are 
roasted  underground  a  considerable  time 
to  extract  the  poison,  then  are  boiled  to 
a  pulp  in  small  sand -pools  with  hot 
stones.  The  eating  of  this  prepares  her 
for  subsequent  participation  in  the  dance, 
and  consecrates  her  to  the  duties  of 
womanhood.  The  invited  tribes  now 
begin  to  arrive,  and  the  dance  comes 
on.  As  each  village  or  deputation  from 
it  arrives  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  scene,  they  form  in  line,  two 
or  three  abreast,  or  in  single  file,  then 
dance  down  the  hill  and  around  the  vil¬ 
lage,  crooning  strange,  weird  chants. 
When  all  the  deputations  are  collected, 
which  may  not  be  for  two  or  three  days, 
they  unite  in  a  grand  dance,  passing 
around  the  village  in  solid  marching  or¬ 
der,  chanting  many  choruses  the  while. 
One  of  these  choruses,  used  by  the 
Nummocs,  is  as  follows : 

“  Hen-no  way-ai, 

Hen-no  way-ai, 

Hen-no.” 

In  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
chief  takes  the  maiden  by  the  hand, 
and  together  they  dance  down  the  line, 
while  the  company  sing  songs  impro¬ 
vised  for  the  occasion.  I  tried  to  procure 
the  Indian  words  of  one  of  these  songs, 
but  could  not,  because  there  is  no  fixed 
form.  All  the  interpreter,  David  Baker, 
could  do  was  to  give  me  the  substance 
of  a  refrain  or  sentiment  very  often 
heard,  which  I  have  cast  into  a  form  to 
indicate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  nu¬ 
merous  repetitions  and  the  rhythm  or 
movement  of  these  performances : 

Thou  art  a  girl  no  more, 

Thou  art  a  girl  no  more ; 

The  chief,  the  chief, 

The  chief,  the  chief, 

Honors  thee 

In  the  dance,  in  the  dance 
In  the  long  and  double  line 


Of  the  dance — 

Dance,  dance, 

Dance,  dance.” 

Sometimes  the  songs  are  not  so  chaste 
and  innocuous  as  the  above,  but  are 
grossly  obscene.  Every  Indian  utters 
such  sentiments  as  he  chooses  in  his 
song,  though,  strange  to  relate,  they 
keep  perfect  time.  But  the  women,  it 
should  be  added,  utter  nothing  impure 
on  these  occasions. 

The  Wintoons  have  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  social  dances  and  merry¬ 
makings.  Whenever  the  harvest  of  field, 
forest,  or  waters  is  abundant,  the  heralds 
are  kept  running  lively,  and  the  dance 
goes  right  merrily,  first  in  one  village, 
then  in  another.  When  a  chief  decides 
on  holding  one,  he  dispatches  the  fleet¬ 
est-footed  man  in  his  camp,  who  runs 
with  all  his  might  to  the  next,  where  a 
fresh  man  takes  up  the  message  and 
bears  it  forward.  The  news  of  a  death 
is  carried  in  the  same  manner,  and 
spreads  with  wonderful  rapidity.  When 
I  was  on  the  extreme  upper  Sacramen¬ 
to,  an  Indian  died  on  Cow  Creek,  fifty 
miles  below,  toward  midnight,  and  the 
next  morning  at  sunrise  it  was  known  to 
the  Indians  that  I  talked  with.  As  soon 
as  the  appointed  day  for  a  dance  arrives, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  sets  out; 
even  the  decrepit  are  carried  along;  the 
squaws  load  their  deep,  conical  baskets 
full  of  acorn  panada ;  and  they  stay  as 
long  as  it  lasts  at  the  usual  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  for  feasting  is  nothing,  but 
the  dance  is  everything.  And  the  num¬ 
ber  of  choruses  they  have  is  wonderful 
— all  stored  away  in  the  memory.  I  can 
give  only  two  more,  fohich  sounded  very 
pretty  when  sung  in  a  low,  soft  voice  by 
an  Indian  girl  and  her  sister.  The  first 
is  a  Nummoc  dance-song  : 

“  Me-e  hen-nay, 

Me-o  hen-nay, 

Hoo-i-ker  hoo-nay-hay, 

Hoo-i-ker  hoo-nay-hay, 

Hoo-i-ker  hoo-nay-hay, 

Me-e-e.” 
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The  other  is  a  Nome  Lackee  social 
song: 

“  Hilly  shoo  min-an, 

Hilly  eevey  wick-o-yeh, 

Hi-ho-ho. 

Hi-ho-ho, 

Hi-ho-ho.” 

These  songs  are  truly  sweet  and  charm¬ 
ing  at  first,  but  when  they  are  repeated 
fifty  or  sixty  times,  they  become  slightly 
wearisome. 

Among  the  numerous  dances  they  ob¬ 
serve  is  the  Pine-nut  Dance,  celebrated 
when  the  pinon-nuts  are  fit  to  gather; 
and  the  Clover  Dance  in  the  spring,  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  Then  there 
is  a  War  Dance,  not  much  observed  by 
this  peaceful  people ;  and  the  Scalp 
Dance  (/ tup  ckuna).  At  the  latter,  a 
scalp  was  hoisted  on  top  of  a  pole,  on  the 
head  of  an  effigy  made  of  grass  in  the 
human  figure.  As  each  village  came  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  they  formed  in  line, 
danced  down  and  around  the  pole,  chant¬ 
ing  and  whooping;  and  after  all  had  as¬ 
sembled,  they  danced  around  it  in  uni¬ 
son,  yelling  and  discharging  arrows  at 
the  effigy.  That  village  was  counted 
victorious  that  lodged  the  most  arrows 
in  it.  Between  the  Nummocs  and  the 
Norboss  tribes  there  existed  a  tradition¬ 
al  and  immemorial  friendship,  and  they 
occupied  a  kind  of  informal  relation  of 
cartel.  This  cartel  found  its  chief  ex¬ 
pression  in  an  occasional  great  Gift 
Dance  (< dodryoofioody ).  There  is  a  pole 
planted  in  the  ground,  near  which  stands 
a  herald,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  with 
feathers  in  his  hair,  dancing  and  chant¬ 
ing  continuously.  The  visitors  come  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  dance  down  it  as  usual, 
then  around  the  pole,  and,  as  the  herald 
mentions  each  name  in  succession,  the 
person  deposits  his  gift  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole.  Of  course,  a  return-dance  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  soon  after  at  the  village  of  the 
other  tribe ;  and  always  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  there  is  displayed  a  great  rivalry 
of  generosity,  each  striving  to  outdo  the 
other.  An  Indian  who  refuses  to  join 


in  the  Gift  Dance  is  despised  as  abase, 
contemptible  niggard. 

Among  the  Wintoons  the  Indians  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  pay  for  their  wives,  but 
simply  “take  up  with  them;”  though 
the  chief  usually  has  the  comeliest  maid¬ 
en  selected  for  himself,  and  gives  her 
parents  money.  Hence  the  marriage 
relation  is  extremely  loose  and  easily 
sundered.  The  chief  may  have  two  or 
more  wives,  but  if  one  of  his  subjects  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  into  his  lodge  a  sec¬ 
ond  partner  of  his  bosom,  there  general¬ 
ly  results  a  tragic  scene.  The  two  wom¬ 
en  dispute  for  the  supremacy,  frequently 
in  a  regular  duel  with  sharp  stones,  sec¬ 
onded  by  their  respective  friends.  They 
maul  each  other’s  faces  with  savage  fury, 
and  if  one  is  knocked  down,  her  friends 
raise  her  to  her  feet,  and  the  brutal  com¬ 
bat  is  renewed,  until  one  or  the  other  is 
driven  from  the  wigwam.  The  husband 
stands  by  and  looks  placidly  on,  and 
when  all  is  over  he  accepts  the  situa¬ 
tion,  retaining  in  his  lodge  the  wife  who 
has  conquered  the  territory.  But  if  his 
heart  follows  the  beaten  one,  he  will 
presently  abandon  the  victress,  and  with 
the  other  seek  a  new  and  distant  abode. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  an  Indian  expels 
his  wife.  In  a  moment  of  frenzied  pas¬ 
sion  he  will  strike  her  dead,  or,  as  above, 
ignominiously  slink  away  with  another. 
A  wife  thus  abandoned,  and  having  a 
young  child,  is  justified  by  her  friends 
in  destroying  it,  on  the  ground  that  she 
has  no  supporter.  A  child  orphaned  by 
its  father’s  desertion  is  called  “the  dev¬ 
il’s  own”  ( lolchebusy  from  lolchet ,  “the 
devil”). 

For  most  diseases,  the  “medicine” 
sucks  the  affected  part  until  it  is  black- 
and-blue.  For  a  headache  they  bleed 
themselves  with  flints,  or  beat  their 
noses  until  the  blood  flows  copiously. 
Their  practice  in  midwifery,  though  not 
a  proper  subject  for  description  in  this 
place,  is  sometimes  terribly  severe  but 
effectual,  and  altogether  more  sensible 
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than  civilized  methods,  so  far  as  natu¬ 
ral  appearances  are  concerned.  During 
accouchement  the  woman  remains  in  a 
lodge  remote  from  camp,  and  no  man  is 
allowed  to  see  or  even  approach  near 
her. 

When  death  becomes  inevitable,  they 
contemplate  it  without  terror.  There 
is  a  strange,  morbid  sentiment  among 
them,  which  sometimes  causes  an  aged 
woman  to  wear  wound  around  her  for 
months  the  rope  wherewith  she  is  to  be 
wrapped  when  a  corpse.  There  seems 
also  to  be  in  this  act  a  piteous  plea  for 
a  little  span  of  toleration  ;  or  perhaps  the 
poor  old  wretch,  bitterly  conscious  that 
she  has  outlived  her  beauty,  and  her  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  slave,  seeks  thus  to  remind 
her  relatives,  impatient  for  release,  that 
she  will*  burden  them  now  only  a  little 
longer.  When  dead,  the  body  is  doubled 
up  and  wrapped  with  grass-ropes,  skins, 
mats,  and  the  like,  into  a  ball.  A  wealthy 
Indian  will  have  enough  strings  of  shell- 
money  passed  under  one  shoulder  and 
over  the  other  to  make  the  corpse  near¬ 
ly  round.  All  the  possessions  of  the 
departed  that  can  be  conveniently  got 
into  the  grave  are  cast  in  ;  nowadays  in¬ 
cluding  knives  and  forks,  vinegar  cruets, 
old  whisky  bottles,  oyster  cans,  etc.  In 
the  case  of  an  industrious  squaw,  sev¬ 
eral  bushels  of  acorns  will  be  poured 
over  her  in  the  grave.  All  is  cast  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  whatever 
can  not  be  buried  is  burned.  When  an 
Indian  of  rank  departs  this  life,  his  wig¬ 
wam  is  burned  down.  Squaws  with 
tarry  faces  dance  on  the  new  rounded 
grave,  with  their  arms  now  uplifted,  now 
wildly  wrung  and  waved  toward  the 
west;  while  their  cries  and  ululations 
are  mournful  to  hear.  The  name  of  the 
dead  is  never  mentioned  more,  forever 
and  ever.  He  has  gone  to  the  sky,  he 
has  ascended  ( olleh  hon  hara )  and  gone 
to  the  Happy  Western  Land.  Standing 
beneath  the  blue,  broad  vault  of  heaven, 
little  groups  of  mourners,  with  bated 


breath  and  whispering  voices,  will  point 
out  to  one  another  imaginary  “spirit- 
roads”  {clesh  yemmel)  among  the  stars. 
With  vague  longings  and  futile  ques¬ 
tionings  they  seek  to  solve  the  time-old 
mystery  of  death  and  the  grave.  But 
the  name  is  heard  no  more  on  earth.  If 
some  one  in  a  group  of  merry  talkers, 
assembled  to  while  a  weary  hour  and 
patter  the  gossip  of  the  campoody ,  inad¬ 
vertently  mentions  the  name,  another  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  cries  out,  “  Keddtche- 
da /”  (“It  is  a  dead  person!”)  and 
straightway  there  falls  upon  all  an  awful 
silence.  No  words  can  describe  the 
shuddering  and  heart- sickening  terror 
which  seizes  upon  them  at  the  utterance 
of  that  fearful  word. 

Wicked  Indians’  ghosts  (it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  is  a 
wicked  Indian)  return  into  the  grizzly 
bear,  for  that  is  the  most  evil  and  odious 
animal  they  can  conceive  of.  Hence 
they  will  not  partake  of  the  flesh  of  a 
grizzly,  lest  they  should  absorb  some 
wicked  soul.  The  strongest  cursing 
with  which  a  Wintoon  can  curse  anoth¬ 
er  is,  “  May  the  grizzly  bear  eat  you !  ” 
or,  “May  the  grizzly  bear  bite  your 
father’s  head  off!”  On  the  contrary,  a 
black  bear  is  lucky  and  a  sacred  beast. 
In  former  times,  the  Yukies  used  to 
carry  black  bear -skins  over  the  mount¬ 
ains  and  sell  them  to  the  Nome  Lackees 
at  $20  or  $30  apiece,  to  be  buried  in. 
Whenever  a  member  of  a  village  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  kill  one,  they  celebrate  the 
Black  Bear  Dance,  at  which  the  lucky 
hunter  is  a  hero.  They  suspend  the 
hide  and  dance  around  it  in  a  circle, 
beating  it  with  the*ir  fists  as  if  tanning 
it;  then  they  send  it  to  a  neighboring 
village,  that  they  may  do  likewise. 

There  is  a  word  for  the  Almighty 
sometimes  heard  among  them — No7ne- 
klestowa — which,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
analyzed,  signifies  “  Great  Spirit  of  the 
West.”  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  is 
the  only  instance  in  California  where  the 
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word  for  the  Supreme  Being  denotes 
“spirit” — it  is  everywhere  else  “man.” 
Thus  the  Trinity  Wintoons  say,  Bohee- 
my  Weeta,  (“The  Great  Man”).  They 
have  nothing  that  can  be  considered  a 
religious  ceremony,  unless  it  is  the  dance 
in  the  sweat-house,  wherein  they  act  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  running  around 
naked,  leaping  and  whooping  like  de¬ 
mons  in  the  execrable  smudge,  and  heat, 
and  stench,  until  they  are  reeking  with 
perspiration,  when  they  clamber  up  the 
centre -pole  and  run  and  plunge  neck 
and  heels  into  the  water.  Some  fall  in 
a  swoon,  like  the  plantation  negroes  in 
a  revival,  and  lie  unconscious  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  can  not  believe  this  is  a 
religious  frenzy,  but  simply  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  resulting  from  their  savage  passion 
for  the  dance,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
asphyxia  brought  on  by  the  hellish  stink 
of  the  sweat-house. 

The  Trinity  Wintoons  have  a  few  cus¬ 
toms  different  from  those  of  the  main 
body.  For  instance,  the  Tien-Tiens 
take  no  scalps,  wherein  they  resemble 
rather  their  neighbors,  the  Hoopaws, 
with  whom  they  are  intermarried.  All 
of  them,  admonished  by  the  lesson  that 
Nature  herself  obeys  in  constructing  her 
ancient  Gothic,  the  pine,  to  resist  the 
snow,  build  lodges  sharply  conical,  com¬ 
posed  of  bark  and  poles,  whence  they 
have  freer  ventilation,  and  the  features 
of  their  occupants  are  not  so  drawn  and 
smoke-burnt  in  old  age  as  those  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  Dutch  ovens  of  the  low¬ 
lands.  Being  mountaineers,  they  are 
less  sensual  and  adulterous  than  the 
tribes  on  the  Sacramento,  and  are  more 
faithful  in  marriage.  A  miner  of  ’49 
told  me  that  the  Normocs  of  Hay  Fork 
were  anciently  a  splendid  race,  tall  and 
well  formed,  and  that  they  might  almost 
be  called  a  race  of  Anaks,  not  a  few 
weighing  200  and  220  pounds.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  these  mountaineers  added  the 
sling  to  their  weapons,  and  that  their 
lusty  arms  could  hurl  a  pebble  out  of  it 
Vol.  12.  — 35. 


farther  and  with  more  deadly  effect  than 
they  could  project  an  arrow.  There  are 
miners  living  yet  on  the  Fork  who  have 
had  painful  demonstration  of  this  fact 
made  on  their  own  persons.  They  con¬ 
struct  long  lines  of  brush -wood  fence 
converging  to  a  point,  or  merely  tie  a 
slip  of  bark  from  tree  to  tree.  When 
the  deer  approaches  the  bark  and  per¬ 
ceives  thereon  the  smell  of  human  touch, 
it  does  not  vault  over,  but  flings  back 
and  passes  along  to  go  around  it.  Thus 
it  is  conducted  on  until  it  finally  passes 
through  the  aperture  •  prepared,  and 
thrusts  its  head  into  the  snare. 

Among  the  Normocs  I  saw  a  squaw 
who  had  had  executed  on  her  cheeks 
the  only  representation  of  a  living  ob¬ 
ject  which  I  ever  saw  done  in  tattooing. 
It  was  a  couple  of  bird’s- wings,  one  on 
each  cheek,  done  in  blue,  bottom -edge 
up,  the  butt  of  the  wing  at  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  tip  near  the  ear.  It 
was  quite  well  wrought,  both  in  correct¬ 
ness  of  form  and  in  delicateness  of  exe¬ 
cution ;  not  only  separate  feathers,  but 
even  the  filaments  of  the  vane,  being 
finely  pricked  in. 

Since  the  paper  on  the  Neeshenams 
was  written,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  and  otherwise  learn  some  of 
the  numerous  games  with  which  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  amuse  them¬ 
selves.  All  of  them  except  one,  per¬ 
haps,  are  very  simple,  and  several  are 
quite  puerile;  but  they  all  comport  well 
with  the  blithe-hearted,  simple-minded, 
joyous  temper  of  the  people — so  fond  of 
gayeties,  so  fond  of  gambling — who  orig¬ 
inated  them. 

Shooting  at  a  target  with  bow  and  ar¬ 
row,  which  is  called  hdyooto ,  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  diversion  of  men  and  boys.  A  tri¬ 
angular  wicket  about  two  feet  high  is  set 
up,  and  under  it  is  placed  a  wooden  ball 
which  forms  the  target.  The  contest¬ 
ants  stand  about  fifty  yards  distant.  In 
the  hddangcow  ollomwioh  (shooting  at 
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long  range),  there  is  no  ball,  and  the 
wicket  is  higher.  The  men  stand  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  yards  off,  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  the  wicket  is 
not  visible.  He  is  victor  who  lodges 
most  arrows  within  the  wicket.  Fre¬ 
quently  an  arrow  flies  high  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  so  that  it  is  lost.  This  long- 
range  shooting  is  to  give  them  skill 
against  the  day  of  battle. 

The  poscaw  hukumtoh  compeh  (toss¬ 
ing  the  ball)  is  a  boys’  game.  They  em¬ 
ploy  a  round  wooden  ball,  a  buckeye,  or 
something,  standing  at  three  bases  or  cor¬ 
ners,  and  toss  it  around  from  one  to  the 
other.  If  two  of  them  start  to  exchange 
corners,  and  the  third  “crosses  out”  or 
hits  either  of  them,  he  scores  one,  and 
they  count  up  to  a  certain  number,  which 
completes  the  game.  Little  boys  and 
girls  play  cheewee  oidoi  tokopeh  (catch¬ 
ing  clover  in  the  mouth).  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  stand  in  a  circle,  a  few  paces 
apart,  and  toss  from  one  to  the  other  a 
pellet  of  green  clover,  which  must  be 
caught  in  the  mouth.  This  game  pro¬ 
duces  a  vast  deal  of  merriment  among 
the  little  shavers,  and  he  who  laughs 
loudest,  and  consequently  has  his  mouth 
open  widest,  is  most  likely  to  catch  the 
clover,  which  he  is  then  entitled  to  eat. 
As  a  variation,  one  will  stand  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  mouth  open,  while  anoth¬ 
er  fires  wads  at  the  port- hole,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  harder  substances,  and  he  is 
not  particular  whether  he  hits  the  mouth, 
the  nose,  or  some  other  portion  of  his 
physiognomy. 

The  most  common  mode  of  gambling 
( heeli ),  used  by  both  men  and  women, 
is  conducted  by  means  of  four  longish 
spuds  of  bone  or  wood,  which  are  wrap¬ 
ped  in  pellets  of  grass  and  held  in  the 
hand,  while  the  opposite  party  guesses 
which  hand  contains  them.  These  spuds 
are  carved  from  several  materials,  but 
the  Indians  call  them  all  bones.  Thus, 
they  have  the  phrases,  “ polloam  heeli 
keen ,”  “toanem  heeli  keen,”  “ dupetnheeli 


heen ,”  "giah  heeli  been”  which  mean  re¬ 
spectively  to  gamble  with  buckeye  bones, 
pine  bones,  deer  bones,  and  cougar 
bones.  There  is  a  subtile  difference  in 
th,eir  minds  in  the  quality  of  the  game, 
according  to  the  kind  of  bones  employ¬ 
ed,  but  what  it  is  I  can  not  discern. 
This  game,  with  slight  variations,  pre¬ 
vails  pretty  much  all  over  California; 
and  as  I  had  opportunity  of  seeing  it  on 
a  much  larger  scale  on  Gualala  Creek, 
the  description  will  be  reserved  for  that 
place.  The  sootoh  is  the  same  game 
substantially,  only  the  pieces  are  shaken 
in  the  hand  without  being  wrapped  in 
grass. 

The  ha  is  a  game  of  dice,  played  by 
men  or  women,  two,  three,  or  four  to¬ 
gether.  The  dice,  four  in  number,  con¬ 
sist  of  two  acorns  split  lengthwise  into 
halves,  with  the  outsides  scraped  and 
painted  red  or  black.  They  are  shaken 
in  the  hands  and  thrown  into  a  wide, 
flat  basket,  woven  in  ornamental  pat¬ 
terns,  sometimes  worth  $25.  One  paint 
and  three  whites,  or  vice  versa ,  score 
nothing;  two  of  each,  score  one;  four 
alike,  score  four.  The  thrower  keeps 
on  throwing  until  he  makes  a  blank 
throw,  when  another  takes  the  dice. 
When  all  the  players  have  stood  their 
turn,  the  one  who  has  scored  most  takes 
the  stakes,  which  in  this  game  are  gen¬ 
erally  small,  say  a  “  bit.”  As  the  Indians 
say,  “This  is  a  quick  game,  and  with 
good  luck  one  can  very  soon  break  an¬ 
other.” 

The  teekel-teekel  is  also  a  gambling 
game,  for  two  men,  played  with  a  bit  of 
wood  or  a  pebble,  which  is  shaken  in 
the  hand,  and  then  the  hand  closed  upon 
it.  The  opponent  guesses  which  finger 
(a  thumb  is  a  finger  with  them)  it  is 
under,  and  scores  one  if  he  hits,  or  the 
other  scores  if  he  misses.  They  keep 
tally  with  eight  counters. 

The  teekel  is  almost  the  only  really 
robust  and  athletic  game  they  use,  and 
is  played  by  a  large  company  of  men 
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and  boys.  The  piece  is  made  of  raw- 
hide,  or  nowadays  of  strong  cloth,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  small  dumb-bell.  It  is 
laid  in  the  centre  of  a  wide,  level  space 
of  ground,  in  a  furrow  hollowed  out  a 
few  inches  in  depth.  Two  parallel  lines 
are  drawn  equidistant  from  it,  a  few 
paces  apart,  and  along  these  lines  the 
opposing  parties,  equal  in  strength, 
range  themselves.  Each  player  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  slight,  strong  staff,  from  four 
to  six  feet  long.  The  two  champions  of 
the  parties  take  their  stations  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  ball,  which  is  then  thrown 
into  the  air,  caught  on  the  staff  of  one 
or  the  other,  and  hurled  by  him  in  the 
direction  of  his  antagonist’s  goal.  With 
this  send-off  there  ensues  a  wild  chase 
and  a  hustle,  pell-mell,  higgledy-piggle¬ 
dy,  each  party  striving  to  bowl  the  piece 
over  the  other’s  goal.  These  goals  are 
several  hundred  yards  apart,  affording 
room  for  a  good  deal  of  lively  work ; 
and  the  players  often  race  up  and  down 
the  champaign,  with  varying  fortunes, 
until  they  are  dead  blown  and  perspiring 
like  top-sawyers. 

There  is  a  performance  which  may 
appropriately  be  described  here,  though 
it  is  not  a  game,  but  a  sort  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  Indians  call  it  “learn¬ 
ing  the  rules,”  but  that  gives  only  a  par¬ 
tial  and  indefinite  idea  of  the  whole.  It 
occurs  every  spring,  just  before  the  trees 
put  forth  their  leaves,  sometimes  in  one 
village,  sometimes  in  another.  It  com¬ 
bines  jugglery,  spiritual  manifestations, 
ventriloquy,  concerts,  and  perhaps  other 
features.  White  men  are  excluded,  but 
I  was  smuggled  in  after  night-fall  by  the 
friendly  Pownglo.  An  Indian  who  is 
celebrated  as  a  magician  makes  his  ap¬ 
pointment  for  the  year  some  time  in 
advance,  and  there  are  generally  depu¬ 
tations  present  from  the  vicinal  villages. 
The  performances  continue  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  for  eight  days,  or  rather  nights,  and 
that,  too,  all  night,  for  they  are  as  inter¬ 
minable  as  a  Chinese  drama.  This  ma¬ 


gician  is  called  Kakeen-noskit  (Spirit- 
dweller),  or  Kakeen  -  maidec  (Spirit- 
man).  There  is  generally  a  novitiate 
present,  who  has  been  practicing  the 
black  art  for  years,  and  has  now  arrived 
at  sufficient  skill  to  be  initiated.  The 
magician,  as  stated,  carries  forward  the 
performances  all  night,  but  during  the 
day-time  he  sleeps,  rousing  near  merid¬ 
ian  to  take  the  only  repast  he  allows 
himself  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is 
also  a  repeater,  frequently  a  boy  of  good 
voice,  whose  function  is  to  repeat  after 
him  all  his  utterances.  The  repeater 
and  the  novitiate  are  allowed  to  eat  twice 
a  day.  In  this  case,  the  repeater,  being 
a  boy,  got  sore  hungered  and  fagged  out 
by  the  long-drawn  exercises,  and  he 
ran  away.  A  dose  of  raw  acorn -flour 
and  water  was 'administered  to  him, 
which  was  considered  a  specific  against 
any  desire  to  run  away. 

The  great  round  dance -house  is  gor¬ 
geously  decorated  for  this  occasion  ;  with 
black  bear-skins  hanging  from  the  roof ; 
with  streamers  and  festoons  of  different 
lengths,  some  of  them  twelve  feet  long, 
all  made  of  yellow-hammers’  feathers; 
and  with  a  pair  of  garlands  ( yoccol )  en¬ 
circling  the  whole  house.  The  upper 
garland,  passing  around  about  at  the 
height  of  one’s  head,  consists  of  many 
kinds  of  acorns,  alternating  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  on  a  string  with  brilliant  wild- 
duck  feathers.  The  lower  one,  at  the 
floor,  is  composed  of  various  plants,  sa¬ 
vory  herbs,  mints,  leaves,  etc.  It  is 
death  to  any  person,  in  passing  under¬ 
neath  the  garland,  to  touch  it;  he  must 
bow  his  head,  and  walk  circumspectly. 

When  evening  comes  on,  men,  wom¬ 
en,  and  children  assemble  in  the  dance- 
house,  the  fire  is  put  out,  all  lights  are 
extinguished,  and  darkness  reigns  pro¬ 
found.  Exactly  what  the  magician  does 
nobody  knows ;  of  course,  I  could  not 
see  him,  and  the  interpreter  dared  not 
interrupt  him  by  explaining  to  me.  He 
sits  cross-legged  like  a  tailor,  one  In- 
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dian  holds  down  his  knees,  another  em¬ 
braces  him  tight  in  his  arms,  yet  he 
melts  out  of  their  gripe  like  an  insub¬ 
stantial  vision.  He  goes  through  the 
roof  where  there  is  no  orifice.  His 
voice,  or  somebody’s  voice,  floats  about 
the  rafters,  or  wells  up  from  the  ground. 
There  are  mysterious  thumpings  in  the 
air. 

The  Indians  regard  all  these  things 
with  that  impenetrable  and  impervious 
solemnity  with  which  they  accept  every¬ 
thing  especially  intended  for  theiramuse- 
ment.  They  doze  awhile,  then  they  sit 
up  awhile,  and  listen  to  the  interminable 
goings-on.  Now  and  then  a  bright 
point  of  fire  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  like 
a  red  monkey’s  eye,  reveals  a  cigarrito 
burning.  The  Indian  is  absolutely  the 
most  nil  adtnirari  being  in  the  world. 
Nothing  surprises  him.  He  believes 
everything,  and  — gambles,  or  would  if 
it  were  not  dark.  “It  is  the  wind,”  he 
says.  “  The  spirit-man  can’t  go  through 
the  roof  where  there  is  no  hole!” — but 
he  did  do  it. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  break,  and 
then  the  women  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  proceedings  by  “singing  the  gar¬ 


land.”  First,  there  is  a  jingling  over¬ 
ture,  repeated  many  times : 

“  Oo-way-way-toan-hi ;  ” 

Then  follows : 

“  Taleem  yoccol  wdyatoh  ;  ”  ( quoties  vis ) . 

Then : 

“  H<511ewoh  yoccol  w<5yatoh  ;  ”  ( quoties  vis ) . 

The  first  means,  “The  feather  garland 
waves;”  the  second,  “The  leafy  garland 
waves.”  Thus  they  sing  the  various 
ornaments  of  the  house  in  succession, 
giving  a  verse  to  each ;  and  when  they 
have  exhausted  the  list  of  all  the  flags, 
bear- skins,  etc.,  the  magician  resumes. 

The  credulous  Pownglo  paid  the  spirit- 
man  $3  American  money,  and  twenty 
painted  arrows  trimmed  with  yellow- 
hammers’  feathers,  worth  $15  —  making 
$18  for  his  eight  nights’  entertainment. 
John,  the  novitiate,  paid  him  $  10;  others, 
various  amounts. 

But  now  he  is  gone  from  our  gaze. 
The  dance-house  is  deserted  and  silent. 
The  yoccols  are  hid  on  the  hill.  If  any 
rash  American  should  look  on  them, 
they  would  blast  his  eyes.  If  he  should 
touch  one,  his  bowels  would  turn  to 
acorns  within  him. 


MEMNON. 

She  comes  once  more ;  the  ruined  temple  walls 
Cast  lighter  shadows,  and  the  night-bird’s  wings 
Have  ceased  to  brush  the  dew -sweat  from  my  brows; 
I  hear  the  breeze  that  with  returning  light 
Doth  ever  whisper  low:  “She  comes,  she  comes;” 
And  in  the  distant  east  the  grim,  black  sky 
Grows  gently  gray  before  her  silver  wheels. 

O,  life  was  good,  and  all  life  gave  was  good  ; 

And  here,  among  the  bones  of  things  that  were, 

The  very  thought  of  what  I  was  gives  life. 

I  seem  to  grasp  once  more  the  quivering  dart 
That  slew  Antilochus ;  I  see  again 
The  sword  of  great  Achilles  striking  down 
Pale,  frightened  men,  hewing  a  lane  to  me, 
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To  slay  the  slayer  of  old  Nestor’s  son. 

O,  life  well  lost!  while  men  and  gods  looked  on, 

I  fought  for  glory,  he  because  he  felt 
Beneath  his  feet  the  body  of  a  friend. 

Our  god -wrought  armor,  fashioned  by  one  hand, 

Was  as  a  web  before  the  blows  that  fell ; 

But  he  was  old  in  fight,  and  I  was  young  — 

I  gained  the  glory,  but  I  lost  my  life. 

But,  lo!  she  comes.  A  moment  is  my  voice, 

Stone -stifled  else,  released  when  she  draws  near 
And  thaws  me  into  being  with  the  touch 
Of  fingers  warm  from  throwing  wide  the  gates 
That  let  Apollo’s  flaming  chariot  through. 

Now,  help  me,  Gods,  to  pray. 

O,  mother  mine, 

O,  beauteous  Eos,  hear  thy  once  loved  son, 

Who  asks  not  much  of  thee,  but  only  death  ; 

For  I  am  weary,  and  I  fain  would  die. 

I  am  a  mockery  of  life  and  death  ; 

A  living  voice  that  issues  from  a  stone, 

And  makes  men  wonder  when  they  hear,  and  cry : 
“Lo,  Memnon  calls  upon  his  mother,  Dawn!” 

O,  cruel  mother,  was  it  not  enough 

That  thou  didst  take  Tithonus  to  thy  halls  — 

Thy  husband  and  my  father  —  and  obtain 
A  boon  from  Zeus  that  but  proved  a  curse, 

Since  half  was  gained  and  half  was  left  unsought? 
Like  me,  him  Time  decayed  but  could  not  kill ; 

He  lived  in  death  until  thy  pity  changed 
His  shrunken  form  to  be  a  creeping  thing. 

But  he  at  least  could  move,  and  speak,  and  feel ; 

And  be  with  thee  between  the  sun  and  sun, 

And  plead  with  thee  to  let  his  spirit  out, 

By  being  ever  present,  weak,  and  worn, 

And  wrinkled  by  the  clutching  of  the  years, 

Till  all  the  ichor  in  thy  goddess  veins 
Did  curdle  at  the  sight,  and  thou  didst  hate 
Thyself  for  having  loved  so  foul  a  thing. 

Thy  palace  was  a  fairer  dwelling  -  place 
Than  these  hot  sands,  where  through  the  day  I  burn 
With  fervent  heat,  and  through  the  chilly  night 
I  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  silent  stars, 

And  most  upon  the  one  that  will  not  hide 
At  thy  approach,  but  coldly  glitters  on 
Until  the  golden  god  that  follows  thee 
Doth  rise  above  the  verge,  and  shine  him  down. 

Gone! — and  my  stony  lips  again  are  sealed. 

O  goddess  -  mother !  wilt  thou  never  hear 

Thy  sad  son’s  song?  I  would  that  stone  could  weep. 
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WE  can  not  but  admire  the  filial 
affection  which  prompted  Mrs. 
Chapman  Coleman  to  compile  those  pa¬ 
pers —  interspersed  with  agreeable  nar¬ 
rative —  which  constitute  the  published 
life  of  her  distinguished  father,  the  late 
-Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden.  But  she  has, 
in  one  instance — innocently  enough,  no 
doubt — in  attempting  to  make  her  father 
appear  to  great  advantage,  perpetrated 
a  decided  injustice  upon  an  honorable 
and  very  able  man,  still  living,  and  now 
holding  the  high  position  of  Governor  of 
Ohio.  The  subject  of  this  injustice  is 
the  Hon.  William  Allen,  who  represent¬ 
ed  Ohio  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  twelve  years,  from  1837  to  1849. 
Mrs.  Coleman  represents  her  father  as 
having  arraigned  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1846,  in  a 
speech  full  of  invective  and  replete  with 
severe  epithets,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  the  North-western 
Boundary,  then  pending  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  ;  and,  having 
placed  Mr.  Crittenden  on  this  vantage- 
ground,  she  then  dismisses  the  subject, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Allen 
tamely  submitted  to  this  wordy  castiga¬ 
tion,  without  having  the  spirit  to  reply. 

To  give  the  reader  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  in  hand,  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  look  back  a  little  into  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  many  men  still  living  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  boundary,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Possessions,  was  for  some  years  the 
subject  of  debate  ;  and  that  at  one  time, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  it  assumed  so 
serious  an  aspect  as  to  threaten  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  A  strong  par¬ 
ty  in  Congress  during  the  session  of 


1845-6,  composed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  Democrats,  favored  the  giving  of  no¬ 
tice  to  Great  Britain  of  the  termination 
of  the  joint  occupancy,  under  an  exist¬ 
ing  treaty,  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and 
claiming  the  whole  country  up  to  540  40', 
The  opponents  of  this  policy,  composed 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  Whigs,  were  un¬ 
willing  to  take  any  such  decisive  step; 
they  were  for  temporizing,  delaying,  and 
compromising.  The  debate  grew  hot, 
and  soon  assumed,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  decided  party  aspect.  The  House,  by 
a  vote  approximating  unanimity,  passed 
the  resolution  to  “give  notice;”  but 
when  the  subject  came  to  the  Senate, 
this  promising  accord  was  dispelled  by 
the  demon  of  party  discord.  Day  after 
day  the  debate  in  the  Senate  waxed  more 
and  more  hot,  until  the  spirit  of  party 
discord  flamed  with  an  intensity  rarely 
equaled.  Those  who  took  the  broad, 
and,  as  they  claimed,  patriotic  American 
ground,  charged  their  antagonists  with 
timidity  in  the  presence  of  British  arro¬ 
gance;  accused  them  of  a  want  of  due 
consideration  of  American  rights  and  in¬ 
terests;  and  held  that  the  claim  of  “Fif¬ 
ty-four  Forty”  could  not  be  abandoned 
without  dishonor. 

Those  who  took  the  opposite  side  as¬ 
serted  that  the  entire  country  in  question 
was  of  little  or  no  value ;  that  it  could 
never  sustain  a  population  which  should 
depend  upon  agricultural  industry  ;  that 
a  few  hunters  and  trappers  only  might 
maintain  a  precarious  existence,  leading 
a  nomadic  life;  that  our  title  at  best  was 
uncertain ;  that,  therefore,  almost  any 
concessions  should  be  made,  in  order  to 
settle  a  question  which  was  disturbing 
the  otherwise  harmonious  relations  of 
the  two  countries ! 
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To  those  who  now  inhabit  the  coun¬ 
try  then  in  dispute,  and  are  acquainted 
with  its  wonderful  resources  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  these  arguments  have  a  strange 
sound.  It  seems  to  us  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  that  men  could  be  so  blinded  by 
party  zeal,  their  judgments  so  warped 
by  party  rancor.  But  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  whole  coast  was 
then  almost  a  terra  incognita,  added  to 
which  was  the  consideration  of  its  inac¬ 
cessibility.  A  country  so  remote,  it  was 
thought,  which  could  be  reached  only 
after  a  perilous  voyage  of  months  around 
the  Horn,  or  by  a  still  more  tedious  and 
hazardous  journey  over  the  plains  and 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  could  nev¬ 
er  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  disturb  the  relations  of  two 
countries  so  nearly  related  in  blood, 
language,  institutions,  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  laws,  and  commerce,  as  England 
and  the  Unite'd  States.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  human  sagacity  to  foresee  what 
less  than  thirty  years  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  since  that  memorable  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  debate  transpired.  Wonderful  rev¬ 
olution  !  And  shall  American  citizens 
be  chided,  if,  in  the  presence  of  such 
facts,  they  boast  of  American  progress? 
Let  us  believe,  then,  that  if  the  future 
could  have  been  foreseen,  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  debate;  that  party 
rancor  would  have  given  way  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  such  extraordinary  achieve¬ 
ments. 

To  resume,  however.  It  was  while 
the  question  had  assumed  the  aspects 
which  we  have  described ;  while  party 
spirit  glowed  with  such  intensity  of  heat; 
while  the  entire  press  of  the  country  and 
the  whole  people  had  taken  a  zealous 
part  and  arrayed  themselves  on  either 
side ;  while  every  voice  throughout  the 
land  was  heard  in  animated  debate  or 
vehement  declamation ;  it  was,  we  say, 
under  such  incitements  that  Senator 
Allen,  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  1846, 


arose  in  his  place  to  remonstrate  with 
those  who  took  what  was  thought  to  be 
such  an  un-American  view  of  the  great 
and  grave  question.  It  was  eminently 
proper  that  he,  especially,  should  speak; 
that  he,  especially,  should  reply  to  the 
arguments  adduced  by  those  who  were 
willing  to  surrender  to  a  foreign  pow¬ 
er  a  wide  stretch  of  territory  which, 
it  was  claimed,  was  clearly  our  own. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and,  as  such,  had 
the  subject  under  consideration  partic¬ 
ularly  in  charge ;  was  supposed  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  all  its  details,  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  the  concomitant  facts.  He  had 
won  that  elevated  position  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  suffrage  of  his  party  friends,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  eminent  abilities.  He  had 
just  reached  the  meridian  of  his  splen¬ 
did  powers,  having  entered  the  Senate 
nine  years  previously,  the  youngest  man 
in  the  body,  soon  after  passing  the  con¬ 
stitutional  age.  Tall,  of  a  majestic  and 
commanding  figure,  with  a  magnificent 
voice,  an  opulence  of  diction  seldom 
equaled,  a  vigorous  and  bold  imagina¬ 
tion,  with  much  fervor  of  feeling  and 
graceful  and  dignified  action  withal,  he 
combined  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  or¬ 
ator  in  that  memorable  time  when  the 
Sei  0  was  full  of  great  orators — in  the 
day  ot  its  greatest  intellectual  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  friends  of  “  Fifty-four  For¬ 
ty”  were  quite  willing  to  trust  their  cause 
to  such  an  advocate.  His  effort  fully 
justified  their  confidence.  His  argu¬ 
ment  glowed  with  the  fervor  of  his  feel¬ 
ings,  scintillated  with  the  brilliance  of 
his  imagination;  and  the  crowded  gal¬ 
leries,  set  all  aglow  with  his  powerful 
declamation,  could  not  be  restrained 
from  breaking  forth  into  noisy  demon¬ 
strations.  When  he  resumed  his  seat, 
the  friends  of  “Fifty- four  Forty”  felt 
all  the  joys  of  their  signal  triumph. 
Their  antagonists  were  completely  over¬ 
thrown — driven  from  every  one  of  their 
positions. 
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But  if  the  one  party  enjoyed  its  victo¬ 
ry,  the  other  felt  all  the  mortification  and 
chagrin  of  utter  discomfiture.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Whigs  occupied  the  un¬ 
popular  side  of  the  question.  Party  an¬ 
imosity  was  too  deep-seated  and  too  vir¬ 
ulent  to  prompt  a  generous  surrender, 
even  after  a  victory  so  signally  won. 
And  besides,  it  was  felt  that  a  voluntary 
surrender  might  imperil  confidence  in 
party  leaders,  and  thus  impair  party 
strength.  But  what  was  to  be  done? 
The  argument  just  marshaled  in  such 
serried  column  could  not  be  overthrown; 
could  not  even  be  penetrated,  so  closely 
was  it  welded  together.  But  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  or  seri¬ 
ous  injury  was  likely  to  result  to  par¬ 
ty  strength.  Mr.  Crittenden,  a  man  of 
ready  resource,  quick  perception,  and 
prompt  action,  of  dashing  courage,  with 
an  exceedingly  keen  edge  to  his  tongue, 
saw  and  comprehended  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  flash.  He  was  just  the  man 
for  the  emergency,  not  having  his  equal 
for  such  an  occasion,  in  the  Senate, 
where  splendid  talent  was  so  abundant. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  only  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  effect  of  the  powerful  speech 
just  delivered  and  rescue  his  party,  was 
to  interpose  a  new  situation,  of  a  char¬ 
acter  so  novel  and  extraordinary  that  it 
should  draw  off  attention  from  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  direct  it  to  the  man  —  to  the 
man  in  a  trying  and  embarrassing  situ¬ 
ation.  The  attempt  was  not  without  its 
risk,  but  he  had  just  that  sort  of  in¬ 
trepidity —  or  shall  we  call  it  reckless 
dash?  —  which  liked  to  take  the  risk. 
Right  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  he 
arose,  therefore,  and  delivered  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  philippic,  so  replete  with  bit¬ 
ter  invective,  so  full  of  personal  abuse, 
directed  at  Senator  Allen,  which  Mrs. 
Coleman  has  incorporated  into  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  narrates  the  life  of  her  fa¬ 
ther.  The  occurrence  was  so  unusual, 
so  at  variance  with  the  general  decorum 
of  the  Senate,  that,  with  manifestly  some 


exceptions,  it  took  everybody  by  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  a  new  and  strange  way  to 
meet  the  argument  of  an  antagonist  and 
repel  its  force  in  that  august  body ;  and 
the  very  fact  that  this  piece  of  strategy 
—  of  questionable  morality,  to  say  the 
least — was  resorted  to,  is  equivalent  to 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  victory,  in 
the  intellectual  contest,  was  against  Crit¬ 
tenden  and  his  friends.  Senator  Allen, 
in  his  speech,  had  not  departed  from 
the  courtesies  and  decorum  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  he  had  said  nothing  to  justify  such 
a  personal  assault,  if  we  except  the  fact 
that  he  had,  with  unsparing  logic,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  spice  of  sarcasm,  assailed  the 
positions  taken  by  the  speakers  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  it  was  the  very  pow¬ 
er  of  his  argument  which  so  provoked 
his  opponents  and  made  some  such  stra¬ 
tegical  movement  on  their  part  necessa¬ 
ry,  if  they  would  not,  then  and  there,  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  discomfiture.  To  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  Mr.  Crittenden’s 
speech,  we  here  append  a  few  extracts : 

“I  can  not,”  said  Mr.  Crittenden, 
“suffer  such  imputations  against  the 
character  and  action  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  unnoticed.  What  is  the  honora¬ 
ble  gentleman’s  commission  ?  Who  au¬ 
thorizes  him  to  assume  here  the  air  and 
tone  of  pre-eminence  which  so  strongly 
marks  his  language  when  addressing  the 
Senate  ?  ‘  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown  so  great?’ 
Is  it  his  petty  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  warrants  him  in  put¬ 
ting  on  these  airs  of  authority,  in  assum¬ 
ing  this  predominance,  and  lecturing  us 
as  to  our  official  duty?  .  .  .  Let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  he  does  not  know  this 
body  or  the  material  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,”  etc. 

Such  language  was  unbecoming  the 
dignity  and  tone  of  the  Senate  at  any 
time  ;  but  it  was  especially  unbecoming 
on  such  an  occasion,  when  so  grave  a 
question  was  under  discussion.  It  gra¬ 
ted  upon  the  ear  of  propriety  to  have  a 
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Senator  denounce  the  position  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  as  a  “petty  office.”  There  was 
nothing  about  the  Senate  at  that  time 
that  was  “petty,”  unless  indeed  it  was 
the  pettiness  and  unmanliness  of  party 
malice. 

Vice-President  Dallas,  who  occupied 
the  chair  during  the  whole  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene,  once  gave  the  writer  of 
this  article  a  graphic  account  of  the  affair. 
He  expressed  the  opinion,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  observation  of  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  that  Mr.  Crittenden’s  course 
on  that  occasion  grew  out  of  a  previous 
understanding  between  himself  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  Senators  on  that  side  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  piece  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  tactics,  designed  to  rescue  them¬ 
selves  and  their  party  from  a  perilous 
position.  It  was  known,  beforehand, 
that  Senator  Allen  was  to  speak  ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  his  speech,  from  the 
known  character  and  habits  of  the  man, 
would  expose  all  the  weak  points  of  his 
adversaries,  and  place  them  before  the 
country  at  the  greatest  possible  dis¬ 
advantage.  There  were  certain  other 
points,  also,  that  had  entered  into  this 
well-considered  plot.  It  was  well  known 
that  Senator  Allen  represented  a  con¬ 
stituency  decidedly  opposed  to  dueling  ; 
while  in  Kentucky  and  other  States 
South,  that  mode  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tweengentlemen  was  common.  It  was  ar¬ 
gued,  therefore,  that  should  Crittenden’s 
course  seem  to  make  a  challenge  from 
Allen  necessary,  such  challenge,  if  sent, 
would  ruin  the  Ohio  Senator  with  his  con¬ 
stituency  ;  and  yet  if,  under  strong  prov¬ 
ocation,  he  should  fail  to  demand  that 
mode  of  redress,  his  reputation  would  suf- 
ferfrom  the  imputation  of  cowardice.  It 
was  a  craftily  devised  scheme.  Critten¬ 
den  was  just  the  man  for  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  and  he  played  his  part  with  all  the 
vim  of  his  fiery  Kentucky  heart.  The 
bearing  of  certain  Senators,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  together  with  Crittenden’s  own 


deportment,  justified  these  conclusions. 

But  success  in  such  a  plot  was  not 
without  its  difficulties  and  hazards,  where 
such  a  man  as  Allen  had  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered.  After  his  first  surprise  at  so  un¬ 
expected  an  assault  had  subsided,  he 
began  to  see  through  the  whole  purpose 
and  plan  ;  and  then  it  was,  while  Crit¬ 
tenden  was  yet  pouring  forth  his  whole 
artillery  of  bitter  invective,  that  Allen 
collected  his  energies  for  a  decisive  and 
crushing  rejoinder.  He  knew  that,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  if  he  would  pre¬ 
serve  his  political  life  and  fortunes,  his 
weapons  must  be  words,  not  pistols;  and 
he  resolved  that  those  words  should  be 
pregnant  with  fire  and  force.  “Never,” 
said  Mr.  Dallas,  “did  I  see  a  man  more 
completely  master  of  himself  and  of  the 
situation  than  was  Allen,  when  he  rose 
to  rejoin  to  this  unprovoked,  unexpected, 
and  ungenerous  assault.  In  a  few  well- 
turned  sentences  he  laid  bare  the  whole 
plot,  held  up  to  derision  and  scorn  the 
jesuitical  insidiousness  which  could  re¬ 
sort  to  such  means  for  destroying  an  ad¬ 
versary;  and  then,  turning  upon  Crit¬ 
tenden,  he  soon  placed  that  gentleman 
in  such  an  attitude  that,  if  a  challenge 
to  the  field  were  necessary,  it  was  plain 
to  everybody  in  the  Senate  that  it  must 
come  from  the  Kentuckian,  not  from  the 
Ohio  Senator.  As  soon  as  Allen  sat 
down,  his  friends  flocked  around  him, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  his  double 
triumph :  first,  on  his  powerful  speech 
on  the  great  question  at  issue  ;  secondly, 
upon  his  masterly  rejoinder  to  the  Ken¬ 
tuckian,  in  which  he  had  not  only  foiled 
an  insidious  purpose,  but  placed  that 
gentleman  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 
But  if  there  was  congratulation  and  ex¬ 
ultation  on  the  one  side,  there  was  evi¬ 
dently  uneasiness,  if  not  something  near¬ 
ly  of  kin  to  consternation,  on  the  other. 
Crittenden’s  friends  gathered  around 
him,  wearing  an  anxious  look,  while  he 
and  they  were  earnestly  discussing,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  the  embarrassments  of 
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the  situation.  Allen’s  friends  thought 
that,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  accept  or  decline  a 
challenge;  and  he  and  they  were  con¬ 
tent  with  the  attitude  which  the  affair 
had  assumed.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
Senate  adjourned  over  until  the  next 
day.  The  morning,  however,  brought 
an  unexpected  change.  The  reporters 
for  the  newspapers  had  evidently  been 
seen ,  as  the  phrase  runs  in  these  days. 
The  acrimonious  assault  of  Crittenden 
appeared  at  full  length,  while  Allen  was 
dismissed  with  a  few  tame  sentences, 
which  conveyed  anything  but  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  the  spirit  of  his  masterly 
rejoinder.  He  was  treated  in  the  same 


scurvy  manner  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  great  city  journals.  If  there  were 
any  exceptions  to  this  studied  and  pre¬ 
arranged  injustice,  they  were  so  few  and 
obscure  as  to  be  lost  to  sight  and  not 
of  any  avail.  The  body  of  opinion  was 
made  up  from  these  discolored  reports, 
rather  than  from  the  scene  as  it  actually 
occurred  in  the  Senate;  and  Mr.  Allen 
has  ever  since  suffered  from  this  injus¬ 
tice.  The  territory  on  this  coast,  from 
the  49th  degree  up  to  540  40',  was  lost 
to  the  United  States;  and  this  very 
scene  in  the  Senate,  occurring  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  or  rather  the  false  re¬ 
port  of  that  scene,  exercised  a  sinister 
influence,  as  is  believed,  in  defeating 
the  American  claim. 


FROM  COLCHIS  BACK  TO  ARGOS. 

NO.  III.  — MANAGUA  TO  THE  SEA. 


ON  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  found 
an  invitation  from  Doctor  Rivas, 
a  native  of  Managua,  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing  at  his  house.  He  was  a  young  man, 
educated  at  Guatemala,  which  he  term¬ 
ed  the  Paris  of  Central  America,  and 
his  library  was  well  supplied  with  books 
in  the  German,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Latin  languages,  but  of  English  he  knew 
nothing.  He  manifested  the  warmest 
interest  in  Americans,  and  did  not  spare 
any  efforts  to  please.  His  uncle,  an  old 
priest,  swung  in  a  hammock  all  the  even¬ 
ing  without  speaking,  but  two  sisters  of 
the  doctor  were  very  social,  sung,  dan¬ 
ced,  talked  Spanish,  smoked  cigars,  and 
spat  fluently. 

The  only  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  doctor  and  myself  was  through 
the  dead  language  of  Virgil,  which  he 
spoke  freely,  but  his  pronunciation  made 
it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  him.  In 
that  unsatisfactory  way,  I  gathered  much 


that  interested  me.  The  statue  which 
had  attracted  my  notice,  he  said,  was 
taken  from  an  old  ruin  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  hill  I  had  passed  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  ruin  he  represented  as  being 
very  large,  and  only  partially  explored. 
There  were  many  others  on  an  islet  in 
the  lake.  He  proposed  to  me  to  remain 
with  him,  and  visit  these  places.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  given  me  more  pleasure, 
except  seeing  home,  than  a  few  weeks’ 
research  in  this  interesting  region.  F rom 
the  density  of  the  forests  the  country  is 
almost, unexplored, and  what  monuments 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history 
of  this  continent  are  now  lying  conceal¬ 
ed  by  the  thickets  on  the  shores  of  these 
beautiful  lakes  !  How  had  my  boyish 
imagination  been  fired  to  explore  these 
hidden  mysteries,  when  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  I  had  not  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  hop$  of  ever  seeing  the  country  in 
which  they  were  said  to  exist !  I  was 
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now  in  their  very  midst,  and  about  to 
leave  without  giving  a  single  day  to 
their  examination ;  but  time  and  hard¬ 
ship  had  tempered  my  archaeological  fer¬ 
vor,  and  long  wandering  had  made  me 
weary  of  it. 

Of  our  late  consul,  Mr.  Squier,  the 
doctor  spoke  with  warmth  as  a  man 
who  had  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
people,  and  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be 
returned  to  them.  To  the  people  of  the 
North  American  States  he  looked  as  to 
brothers,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was 
not  distant  when  Nicaragua  would  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  confederation,  when 
our  citizens  would  settle  in  their  fertile, 
beautiful  country,  and  their  waste  places 
be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  He 
believed  there  were  many  bad  men 
among  us,  but  he  had  great  confidence 
in  the  lofty,  generous  spirit  of  the  great 
American  people. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned  to  the 
inn  ;  the  hammock  which  I  had  bespoken 
was  occupied,  and  the  doctor  sent  me 
the  one  I  saw  hanging  in  his  house. 
This  was  too  long  for  the  room  at  the 
inn,  and  I  suspended  it  in  the  porch 
opening  on  the  yard.  I  was  roused  at 
an  unreasonable  hour  by  a  mule  pulling 
at  the  hammock-strings. 

We  set  out  after  breakfast,  making 
our  “ adios ”  to  our  hosts  of  the  evening 
before,  and  leaving  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  for  our  landlord  to  those  who 
were  following  us  with  the  carretas. 
The  doctor  gave  me  a  letter  to  Justo 
Lago,  of  the  Spanish  Hotel  at  Granada, 
and  we  plunged  again  into  the  forest. 
The  road  ascended  gradually  until  we 
reached  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet,  after  a  sharp  ride  of  two  or  three 
hours.  Here  the  crest  of  the  hill  was 
free  of  trees,  and  an  extensive  view  was 
furnished  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
lying  between  the  two  lakes,  buried  in 
the  dark  green  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Not  a  sight  or  sound  of  life  was  there  in 
all  that  vast  space.  Behind  us  was  the 


lake  of  Managua.  As  yet  not  a  sail 
spots  its  surface,  and  man  leaves  uncon¬ 
tested  the  dominion  of  the  forest  to  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles.  A  few  miles  farther 
brought  us  unexpectedly  to  an  abrupt 
termination  of  all  vegetation,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  points  in  our  jour¬ 
ney.  Near  the  very  spot  where  the  road 
crossed  was  a  volcanic  fountain,  from 
which  had  flowed  a  vast  quantity  of 
black  lava,  and  its  course  could  be  tra¬ 
ced  for  miles  down  the  hill,  where  it  had 
destroyed  everything  in  its  track,  and 
in  the  distance  it  appeared  like  the  black 
loam  of  a  swamp  just  turned  up  by  the 
plow;  but  nearer  to  us,  the  scene  was 
wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  When 
the  flow  of  lava  diminished,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  hardened,  the  liquid  part  beneath 
continued  to  flow  down,  leaving  a  crust, 
which,  having  nothing  to  support  it, 
tumbled  in ;  and  the  whole  appears  like 
rock  thrown  up,  on  the  spot,  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  angles  and  shapes  —  black,  glassy, 
and  fused  together  at  all  points  of  con¬ 
tact.  A  large  tree  had  been  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  course  of  the  fiery 
stream,  and  the  lava  had  been  cast 
around  it,  and  as  the  tree  was  consum¬ 
ed,  a  hollow  cylinder  remained  with  the 
impression  of  the  bark  perfectly  distinct 
on  the  inner  surface.  It  is  said  that 
ninety  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
eruption,  and  the  lava-flows  of  previous 
eruptions  have  formed  a  deep  soil  over¬ 
grown  by  a  dense  wood  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  recent  deposit;  yet  these  ninety 
years  have  not  decomposed  the  volcanic 
mass  sufficiently  to  give  support  to  li¬ 
chens  or  moss,  and  it  looks  as  black 
and  hard  as  though  it  was  the  work  of 
yesterday.  A  short  distance  brought 
us  in  view  of  the  volcano  of  Massaya 
on  our  right,  and  the  distant  waters  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  on  our  left.  Descend¬ 
ing  once  more  to  the  plain,  the  country 
exhibited  more  evidences  of  improve¬ 
ment  than  I  had  yet  seen.  Groves  of 
plantains  and  fields  of  corn  in  every  stage 
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of  growth  announced  our  approach  to 
another  town,  but  one  not  down  on  my 
list.  I  was,  therefore,  surprised,  but  my 
surprise  did  not  equal  my  astonishment. 
Never  had  my  eyes  rested  upon  a  more 
captivating  scene.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  squares  separated  by  avenues, 
and  subdivided  by  hedge -rows  into 
smaller  squares,  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
which  was  a  neat  thatched  cottage,  and 
around  the  sides  were  groves  of  plan¬ 
tains  or  bananas;  orange-trees,  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  other  tropical  fruits  were 
interspersed,  and  high  above  the  rest  the 
cocoa-palm  raised  its  ponderous  fruit,  and 
nodded  tauntingly  to  the  thirsty  travel¬ 
er.  These  inclosures  are  perfectly  neat, 
not  a  dead  leaf  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  town  resem¬ 
bled  a  carefully  kept  botanical  garden 
more  than  the  abode  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.  It  was  a  long  mile  that 
we  rode  through  its  principal  street,  and 
halted  for  the  loiterers  to  join  us.  No 
one  came  out  to  sell  fruit  or  salute  us, 
as  in  other  towns  through  which  we  had 
passed.  This  place  is  called  an  Indian 
town,  and  we  had  regarded  the  most  of 
them  as  little  else;  for,  though  in  larger 
ones  there  is  more  or  less  admixture  of 
Spanish  blood,  the  great  mass  of  the 
populations  is  pure  Indian.  But  here 
they  had  retained  all  their  primitive  cus¬ 
toms.  A  stone  church,  and  an  inclosure 
for  a  bull -fight  to  take  place  that  week, 
are  all  that  could  remind  us  that  the 
Spaniard  had  been  there  and  planted 
his  faith  and  language.  Their  domestic 
utensils  are  all  such  as  were  used  before 
the  discovery  of  the  continent.  The 
corn  is  ground  by  being  rubbed  between 
two  stones — one  flat  and  a  little  concave, 
and  the  other  like  a  rolling-pin.  Some 
of  them  were  wrought  with  great  labor, 
were  highly  ornamented,  and  very  an¬ 
cient;  having  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  as  heir-looms, 
like  their  little  homesteads.  In  two 
instances,  I  inquired  when  they  were 


made,  but  the  answer  was,  “  Quien  sa- 
bef”  (Who  knows?)* 

A  ride  of  four  miles  farther  brought 
us  to  Massaya,  a  city  said  to  have  a 
population  of  30,000.  An  American  met 
us,  to  persuade  us  to  go  to  his  house, 
which  he  assured  us  he  had  fitted  up 
for  our  special  accommodation;  but  we 
had  experienced  enough  with  his  kind, 
and  we  went  in  a  body  to  the  house  of 
a  native.  It  was  about  an  hour  before 
noon  when  we  passed  the  Plaza,  the  sine 
qua  no?i  of  Spanish  American  towns,  and 
it  presented  an  animating  scene.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Indian  women,  dressed  in  blue 
checked  skirts,  fastened  about  the  waist, 
and  with  little  white  chemises  only  partly 
covering  the  chest,  with  palm-leaf  hats 
on  their  heads,  were  offering  their  little 
stock  in  trade,  which  rarely  consisted  of 
more  than  a  pound  or  two  of  chocolate, 
a  small  basket  of  corn,  a  grass  hammock 
or  two,  a  few  quarts  of  cocoa,  or  a  couple 
of  calabash  shells  curiously  wrought  for 
dishes.  The  shops  for  retailing  foreign 
goods  are  chiefly  around  the  Plaza,  and 
the  contents  of  any  one  of  them,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  cheapest  kinds  of  fancy 
articles,  calicoes,  etc.,  might  be  stowed 

*  E.  G.  Squier,  who  published  his  travels  the  year 
after  this  journal  was  written,  apostrophizes  this  town  : 
“  Nindiri !  How  shall  I  describe  thee,  beautiful  Nin- 
diri,  nestling  beneath  the  fragrant  evergreen  roof  of 
tropical  trees,  entwining  their  branches  above  thy 
smooth  avenues,  and  weaving  green  domes  over  the 
simple  dwellings  of  thy  peaceful  inhabitants !  Thy 
musical  name,  given  thee  long  ages  ago,  perhaps  when 
Rome  was  young,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  melody; 
Neenda,  water,  and  Diria,  mountain — it  still  tells  us 
in  an  ancient  and  almost  forgotten  tongue  that  thou 
slumberest  now  as  of  yore  between  the  lake  and  the 
mountain  !  Among  all  the  fairy  scenes  of  quiet  beauty 
which  the  eye  of  the  traveler  hath  lingered  upon,  or 
that  fancy  has  limned  with  her  rosy-hued  pencil,  none 
can  compare  with  thee,  beautiful  Nindiri,  chosen 
alike  of  the  mountain  Fairies  and  forest  Dryads,  of 
the  Sylphs  of  the  lake,  and  the  Naiads  of  the  fountain  ! 
Nindiri,  .  .  .  quiet,  primitive  Nindiri!  seat  of 

the  ancient  caciques  and  their  barbaric  courts  — 
even  now,  mid  the  din  of  the  crowded  city,  and  the 
crush  and  conflict  of  struggling  thousands,  amid  grasp¬ 
ing  avarice  and  importunate  penury,  how  turns  the 
memory  to  thee  as  to  some  sweet  vision  of  the  night, 
some  dreamy  Arcadia,  fancy-born  and  half  unreal.” 
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into  a  common-sized  cupboard.  A  game¬ 
cock  tied  by  the  leg  at  the  door  of  each 
shop  was  the  only  external  sign  to  point 
it  out.  Having  only  fifteen  miles  to 
go  to  reach  Granada,  the  terminus  of 
our  land  journey,  we  sent  for  our  guide 
after  dinner  to  get  the  horses  ready,  but 
guide  and  horses  were  gone.  Two  or 
three  hours  were  spent  searching  for  the 
deserter,  when  we  found  him  arrayed  in 
fine  linen  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  in¬ 
digenous  ladies.  We  were  so  indignant 
that  we  were  tempted  to  collar  him  ;  but 
he  put  in  his  usual  plea,  “ Poco  tiempo — 
mahana  !  ”  and  what  could  we  do  ?  The 
ladies,  too,  thought  it  strange  that  we 
should  be  in  such  haste.  We  could  not 
contend  with  them,  and  so  resigned  our¬ 
selves  to  the  necessity  of  spending  the 
day  here.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  there 
arose  a  great  uproar  in  the  street,  with 
report  of  fire-arms.  A  crowd  of  boys 
were  coming  down  the  street,  swinging 
burning  faggots  around  their  heads,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  procession  of  people 
bearing  torches  and  firing  small  rockets. 
In  the  midst  of  this  fiery  train  there  was 
borne  a  palanquin,  in  which  was  seat¬ 
ed  some  church  dignitary  in  his  official 
robes.  The  procession  passed  on  to  the 
cathedral  and  disappeared,  but  the  fire¬ 
arms  continued  to  whiz,  blaze,  and  snap 
outside.  The  conclusion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  church  was  announced  by 
setting  off  a  piece  of  fire-works  stretch¬ 
ed  around  the  Plaza  and  exploding  at  the 
distance  of  every  foot,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  great  number  of  rockets  with 
variously  colored  lights  were  fired  simul¬ 
taneously,  and,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  shot  their  fiery  arcs  over  the  sky. 
It  was  a  very  respectable  religio-military 
performance.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
streets  were  as  still  as  before,  and  I 
thought  if  our  boys  of  Puritan  descent 
could  be  privileged  with  fire -works  to 
enliven  the  austerity  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  it  could  not  fail  to  strength¬ 
en  their  attachment  to  them,  and  make 


them  as  zealous  defenders  of  their  faith 
as  these  Indian  boys  are. 

The  room  I  occupied  that  night  was  a 
small  one,  having  a  double  gate  opening 
into  the  street,  large  enough  for  loaded 
teams  to  enter.  I  was  alone.  The  room 
adjoining  communicated  with  it  only  by 
a  large  open  space  over  a  partition  wall. 
The  landlady’s  daughter  was  lying  there 
sick,  and  her  dying  moans  kept  me 
awake  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  at 
length  I  had  fallen  asleep,  I  was  roused 
by  the  creaking  of  the  ponderous  doors, 
and  a  man  entered  bearing  a  large  lan¬ 
tern  on  a  pole,  followed  by  a  priest  with 
shaven  and  uncovered  head,  muttering 
rapidly  in  an  under-tone.  They  passed 
along  and  disappeared  through  a  door 
opposite  the  one  they  entered;  soon 
after,  the  same  monotone  was  heard  in 
the  apartment  of  the  sick  girl,  and  it 
lulled  me  again  to  sleep.  When  I  woke 
the  next  morning,  the  moans  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer  were  hushed,  but  the  wild  wailings 
of  the  bereaved  widow  that  had  taken 
its  place  told  the  sad  result.  It  was  a 
sound  that  I  had  not  heard  for  years.  I 
felt  that  I  was  getting  home. 

I  bought  a  scarlet  macaw  or  “ lapa /” 
very  gentle  it  would  be,  the  kind  woman 
told  me,  when  it  got  acquainted  with  me. 
I  procured  a  long  pole;  tied  a  cross¬ 
piece  near  the  upper  end,  and  secured 
my  gaudy  bird  to  it  until  such  time  as 
we  should  get  acquainted;  then,  having 
procured  a  new  guide,  we  set  out  for 
Granada.  My  attention  was  absorbed, 
during  the  morning’s  ride,  by  the  un¬ 
reasonable  efforts  of  my  prize  to  escape 
from  the  eminent  position  I  had  assigned 
it  in  the  cavalcade,  and  “get  acquainted 
with  me.”  It  bit  off  the  leather  strap 
from  its  leg,  and  was  coming  down ;  I 
would  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  had  cost 
me  $2.50;  it  would  soon  cost  me  more, 
for  its  terrible  bill  nothing  could  resist, 
and  its  squawk  of  defiance  raised  its  kin¬ 
dred,  who  flew  from  all  quarters.  Just 
as  he  came  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
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my  hands,  a  brilliant  idea  struck  me.  I 
passed  the  other  end  of  the  pole  to  a 
comrade  and  let  go,  when  the  bird  to  his 
astonishment  found  himself  suddenly  as 
high  in  the  air  as  ever.  This  maneuvre 
was  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  we 
came  to  a  cabin,  where  we  stopped,  and 
throwing  a  jacket  over  his  head,  we  again 
secured  him  to  his  perch  with  a  hemp 
cord,  when  he  employed  his  time  in  al¬ 
ternately  biting  and  screaming  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

Granada  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town 
in  Central  America;  it  is  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  about  a  mile 
from  its  shore.  It  has  a  European  busi¬ 
ness  aspect,  and  is  therefore  less  inter¬ 
esting  to  me.  There  were  no  means  at 
hand  to  descend  the  lake,  but  we  found 
an  enterprising  countryman  building  a 
flat-bottom  boat  of  boards,  on  the  model 
often  seen  on  our  northern  rivers,  and 
we  engaged  it  to  take  us  down  when  it 
should  be  finished. 

On  every  house  was  a  bill,  printed  in 
large  capitals:  “Viva  Santa  Maria, 
Virgen  de  Guadalupe.”  On  inquir¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  it,  we  were  told  that 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  patron  saint  of  Granada, 
where  she  arrived  in  a  dry -goods  box, 
after  a  rapid  passage  across  the  lake  — 
so  rapid  that  the  fishermen  could  not 
overtake  her  in  their  boats.  I  received 
this  tale  at  first  with  some  grains  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  but  upon  further  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  boatmen  on  the  lake,  I 
believe  it.  Fire -works  in  the  evening, 
as  at  Massaya,  and  a  comfortable  night 
at  the  Spanish  Hotel. 

The  next  day  the  carretas  arrived,  and 
our  party  were  once  more  together. 
When  gathered  at  the  well-set  table,  we 
were  very  merry.  Captain  Titcomb  sat 
next  to  me,  and  was  helping  himself  very 
liberally  to  a  leg  of  what  he  denominated 
lamb.  A  suspicion  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  it  was  not  meat  that  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  eaten  by  the  Levitical  law, 


or  my  little  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy  was  at  fault.  Calling  the  host, 
I  pointed  to  the  dish,  and  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  innocently  replied, 
“ Mono ”  (monkey).  The  captain  look¬ 
ed  contemplatively  at  the  remains,  then 
rose,  with  his  face  as  pale  as  a  boy’s 
after  his  first  essay  at  tobacco,  and  call¬ 
ing  for  a  small  coffin,  retired.  I  thought 
anyone  that  could  eat  garlic  ought  to 
eat  monkey  without  a  murmur. 

When  the  boat  was  nearly  ready,  we 
collected  our  baggage  on  the  shore  to 
embark  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Some  large  bimgos  and  a  small  schooner 
arrived,  and  two  of  our  company  left  us 
to  take  passage  in  the  latter.  Both  died 
soon  after  from  fever.  Our  boat  was 
launched  and  the  baggage  put  on  board, 
but  for  some  cause  the  owner  did  not 
appear  until  the  day  was  too  far  spent 
to  make  a  start.  We  slept  on  the  shore, 
and  awoke  at  daylight  to  find  the  boat 
was  filled  with  water  and  our  baggage 
soaked.  Captain  Titcomb’s  charts,  chro¬ 
nometers,  etc.,  are  ruined.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  arose,  if  this  boat  could  not 
live  on  the  water  without  a  single  man 
in  it,  what  were  we  to  expect  of  a  trip 
on  the  lake  of  a  hundred  miles.  We  had 
another  boat  built  of  twice  the  size  of 
the  first,  and  this  required  the  delay  of 
another  week.  In  the  meantime,  bungo 
after  bungo  arrived  and  departed,  car¬ 
rying  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  each  until 
500  had  gone,  and  we  were  left  almost 
alone.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  the 
embarkation  of  these  returning  advent¬ 
urers,  with  the  monkeys,  parrots,  ma¬ 
caws,  blankets,  and  bags  containing  six 
days’  provisions,  etc.  The  scene  upon 
that  shore  was  one  not  easily  forgotten. 
We  whiled  away  the  time  wandering 
along  the  shores  and  about  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  natives  are  every¬ 
where  very  kind,  and  saluted  us  as  we 
passed  with  such  English  as  they  had 
acquired  from  their  more  civilized  guests, 
and  even  the  little  ones  would  say,  smil- 
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ing  with  genuine  good  feeling,  “Good- 
by — go  to  h  — 11!”  A  lad  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  asked  me  for  a  cigar, 
which  I  gave  him,  and  offered  him  the 
lighted  one  I  was  smoking  to  light  his 
with,  when  he  innocently  put  the  whole 
one  in  his  pocket  and  the  other  one  in  his 
mouth,  and  walked  off  with  a  “ muchas 
gracias ,”  entirely  unconscious  of  having 
practiced  a  good  joke.  I  walked  a  mile 
to  find  another  light.  The  trade-wind 
blows  from  across  the  lake,  and  Granada 
is  therefore  a  healthy  place.  Miasm  will 
not  cross  any  considerable  surface  of 
water,  and  we  slept  in  hammocks  stretch¬ 
ed  between  trees  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  with  perfect  impunity.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  coolest  at  the  surface,  and 
is  swarming  with  fish.  Its  beach  is  made 
up  of  magnetic  iron -sand  and  pumice- 
stone. 

Our  second  boat  was  at  length  finish¬ 
ed,  and  we  stowed  our  effects  on  board, 
with  stores,  and  were  ready  to  leave  at 
short  notice,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  breeze.  At  length  the  auspicious 
breeze  came,  but  the  pilot  did  not,  and 
when  he  arrived  the  native  that  we  had 
shipped  for  a  crew  had  deserted.  Noon 
had  passed  and  the  breeze  had  roughen¬ 
ed  the  surface  of  the  lake  so  that  the 
waves  all  wore  white  caps,  when  our 
crew  came  with  his  arms  full  of  strips  of 
jerked  beef  and  fat  pork,  and  threw  them 
into  our  laps.  We  pulled  off  from  the 
shore  and  attempted  to  hoist  a  sail,  when 
we  found  there  was  no  cleet  to  which  to 
fasten  the  sheet.  The  waves  increas¬ 
ing,  broke  over  the  boat  at  both  ends, 
wetting  our  provisions;  my  macaw  “made 
the  acquaintance”  of  one  of  the  men,  and 
nearly  bit  his  finger  off.  I  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  sea-captain’s  nautical  judg¬ 
ment;  thought  of  something  I  had  heard 
long  ago,  that  sea-captains  are  generally 
drowned  in  small  boats ;  and,  in  short, 
we  were  all  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and 
clamorous  to  put  back.  The  boat’s  head 
was  then  turned  toward  the  beach,  and 
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none  too  soon,  for  before  we  had  got 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  shore, 
the  boat  filled  and  we  went  down.  Fort¬ 
unately  we  were  on  soundings,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  beach  without  loss  of  life.  We 
now  procured  tickets  for  the  next  trip  of 
the  schooner  to  sail  three  days  hence. 
On  the  same  day,  the  bungos  returned 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  get  five  miles  away 
for  want  of  a  free  wind  (some  of  them 
had  been  passing  a  week  among  the  lit¬ 
tle  islands  under  the  lee  of  a  point  of 
land  in  sight  of  us),  and  the  town  was 
overrun  with  disappointed  men. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  our  arrival  at 
Granada,  we  stowed  ourselves  away  on 
board  the  schooner,  and  started  for  the 
last  time.  We  crossed  the  shadow  of 
Momotombo,  with  the  rocky  pinnacles 
of  its  awful  crater  in  full  relief  on  the 
sunset  sky,  and  Ometepet  rose  before  us 
from  the  middle  of  the  lake  as  symmet¬ 
rical  as  a  slightly  truncated  cone,  about 
whose  base  the  splendor  of  ancient  civ¬ 
ilization  nestled  long  ages  ago,  secure  in 
her  watery  defenses  from  barbaric  inva¬ 
sion,  and  whose  summit  caught  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  long  after  the 
purple  shadows  had  settled  over  the 
landscape.  The  vessel  was  schooner- 
rigged,  nine  feet  beam  and  thirty -four 
feet  keel.  It  was  stipulated  that  not 
more  than  thirty  passengers  should  be 
put  on  board,  but  before  the  anchor  was 
up,  her  little  deck  was  covered  with  fif¬ 
ty.  It  was  vain  to  remonstrate;  we  had 
paid  our  passage,  $25,  and  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  submit,  or  stay  where 
we  were.  The  little  cabin  was  filled 
with  our  traps,  and  we  all  seated  our¬ 
selves  in  two  tiers  —  one  around  the 
cabin  roof,  which  was  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  main-deck,  and  left  a  gang¬ 
way  eighteen  inches  wide,  all  the  way 
around,  without  waist-boards.  This  was 
occupied  by  the  second  tier,  all  so  close¬ 
ly  packed  that  there  was  not  room  for 
change  of  position,  arnd  those  who  occu- 
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pied  the  lee  side  could  not  avoid  drag¬ 
ging  their  feet  in  the  water.  The  night 
passed  with  but  little  sleep,  but  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort;  once  a  squall,  with 
a  brisk  shower,  struck  us,  parted  the 
sheets,  and,  during  the  confusion,  a  cage¬ 
ful  of  parrots  went  overboard.  We  were 
all  locked  together,  so  that  no  one  could 
fall  overboard  while  the  one  next  him 
was  awake.  When  morning  broke,  we 
counted  noses,  and  found  we  were  all 
there.  We  had  laid  in  stores  of  ground 
parched  corn,  which,  mixed  with  water 
and  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  is  the 
pinole  of  the  natives,  and  is  their  prin¬ 
cipal  food  when  on  journeys.  The  day 
wore  by  and  another  night  came  on, 
damp  and  chilly,  and  the  tendency  to 
sleep  was  quite  overpowering;  but  the 
lake  abounds  with  alligators  and  sharks, 
the  dread  of  which  kept  us  from  falling 
overboard.  After  thirty-six  hours  in  this 
position,  we  reached  San  Carlos,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake.  It  was  yet  dark  when 
we  landed  in  the  mud.  A  few  reed  huts 
were  all  that  we  could  see  to  suggest  a 
town.  I  found  my  way  into  one  where 
a  light  shone  through  the  interstices, 
but  some  one  had  anticipated  me  and 
had  appropriated  the  only  hammock  in 
the  cabin;  so,  having  drank  a  dish  of 
chocolate,  I  laid  down  on  the  earthen 
floor  with  several  billets  of  wood  for  a 
pillow,  but  while  I  was  contending  with 
mosquitoes,  day  broke.  In  the  short 
distance  of  ninety  miles  which  we  had 
come  from  Granada,  the  climate  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  change.  But  little  air 
was  stirring,  and  that  was  humid ;  in 
fact,  it  rains  so  frequently  that  the 
ground  is  kept  miry  and  vegetation  is 
more  rank  than  in  the  country  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake. 

It  had  been  stipulated  with  the  owner 
of  the  yacht  that  canoes  should  be  in 
readiness,  on  our  arrival  at  San  Carlos, 
to  take  us  down  the  river;  but  none  were 
here,  and  we  determined  that  the  yacht 
should  go  down  the  river,  though  it  nev¬ 


er  returned.  We  told  the  captain  that  if 
there  were  no  canoes  here  by  noon,  the 
schooner  must  fulfill  the  contract,  and 
take  us  to  San  Juan,  and  we  held  her  in 
custody.  In  the  meantime,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Spanish  fort,  San  Juan.  I  had  heard  it 
represented  as  being  the  most  extensive 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was 
captured  by  General  Dalling,  in  1779, 
in  whose  expedition  Lord  Nelson,  then 
post- captain,  won  distinction.  It  was 
held  by  the  English  until  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  of  the  place  had  nearly  ex¬ 
terminated  their  forces.  I  searched  all 
over  the  point  of  land  that  seemed  to 
command  the  passage  of  the  river,  but 
could  find  nothing  to  correspond  to  the 
works  I  was  in  search  of.  Some  mod¬ 
ern  buildings  built  for  barracks,  a  few 
heavy  guns  and  pyramids  of  shot  lying 
about,  and  one  thirty-two-pounder  brass 
gun  mounted — one  of  those  mementoes 
of  the  glory  of  Old  Spain,  but  spiked, 
no  doubt  to  prevent  its  being  turned 
upon  its  defenders  —  were  all  the  evi¬ 
dences  I  could  find  of  fortification  of  any 
era.  Returning  to  the  landing,  I  took 
a  broader  view  of  the  landscape,  and 
determined  that  a  heavily  wooded  hill — 
the  highest  on  the  peninsula  —  was  the 
one  that  ought  to  be  fortified.  And,  as 
a  final  effort,  I  resolved  to  attempt  to 
reach  its  summit.  After  laboring  up 
through  the  most  intricate  labyrinth  of 
trees  and  vines,  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
machete,  I  came  to  a  rampart,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  for  a  long  distance.  On  every 
side  were  substantial  walls  of  masonry 
and  heavy  guns,  around  which  large 
trees  and  creeping  things  had  grown 
until  the  whole  was  bound  together  for 
eternity.  The  air  was  so  close  and 
gloomy  from  the  dense  shade,  and  so 
loaded  with  mosquitoes,  that  respiration 
was  difficult.  Every  bush  was  armed 
with  thorns  that  tore  my  best  clothes, 
and  every  thorn  had  a  venomous  ant  in¬ 
habiting  it  that  issued  forth  at  the  slight- 
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est  disturbance  and  inflicted  a  cruel 
sting.  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax  of  my 
discomforts,  a  swarm  of  hornets  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  a  big  gun  that  I  was 
exploring,  and  I  sounded  the  recall. 
Returning  to  the  landing,  I  found  that 
one  canoe  had  arrived  from  below,  and 
a  grand  powwow  was  going  on  as  to 
who  of  the  fifty  should  take  precedence 
in  going  on  board.  It  was  finally  con¬ 
ceded  that  they  should  follow  the  order 
of  their  names  on  the  way-bill,  the  bun- 
go  was  filled  with  twenty- three  and  the 
crew  of  five  Indians,  and  we  cast  off 
just  before  sundown.  The  men  at  the 
oars  seemed  little  disposed  to  exert  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  glided  along  not  much 
faster  than  the  current.  The  river  is 
wider  and  deeper  than  I  expected,  and 
its  banks  are  low,  as  is  all  the  land  at 
the  east  end  of  the  lake,  like  an  irre¬ 
claimable  jungle. 

As  night  shut  in  the  view,  we  heard 
cries  of  wild  beasts,  which  the  natives 
with  us  would  imitate,  and  say,  “ Mucho 
maid  A  Our  bungo  was  so  crank  that 
the  most  of  us  were  compelled  to  sit 
down  on  the  floor,  and  the  least  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  anyone  would 
cause  it  to  careen  so  far  that  the  oars  on 
that  side  could  not  be  raised  out  of  the 
water.  Overpowered  by  the  want  of 
sleep,  we  settled  away,  one  by  one,  into 
every  imaginable  attitude  simulating  re¬ 
pose,  but  which  was  little  more  than  a 
state  of  semi -insensibility,  in  which  we 
were  aware  of  floating  down  the  stream, 
and,  from  our  painful  contortions  of  body, 
were  kept  conscious  of  our  personal  iden¬ 
tity.  The  rain  poured  down  upon  us 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than 
when  it  falls  upon  the  cottager’s  roof ; 
the  men  seemed  to  sleep  the  better  for 
it.  When  daylight  dawned,  we  found 
that  we  had  floated  eighteen  miles  from 
San  Carlos.  The  forest  was  heavier 
than  that  seen  the  day  before,  and  rose 
in  a  dead  wall  from  the  water’s  edge; 
the  current  was  more  rapid. 

VOL.  12.  —  36. 


We  stopped  at  a  place  where  the  un¬ 
dergrowth  had  been  cleared  away  to  en¬ 
able  boats  to  land,  for  the  sake  of  stretch¬ 
ing  our  limbs  and  preparing  chocolate, 
but  everything  was  so  wet  that  we  found 
it  impossible  to  build  a  fire.  The  ground 
was  miry,  and  everything  around  us  so 
gloomy  and  repulsive,  that  we  were  glad 
to  get  back  into  our  boat,  and  take  a 
cold  breakfast  and  wash  it  down  with 
pinole.  Soon  after  starting,  we  heard 
the  roar  of  water.  The  Indians  endeav¬ 
ored  to  impress  upon  us  the  danger  of 
the  rapids  before  us,  but  we  thought 
what  they  did  not  fear  was  not  worth 
fearing.  As  our  chief  dependence  upon 
getting  out  of  our  misery  was  the  cur¬ 
rent,  we  rather  greeted  the  rapids  with 
pleasure.  We  went  down  them  without 
apprehension.  Here  was  the  first  ele¬ 
vated  ground  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
San  Carlos,  and  upon  it  stands  the  new 
fort,  St.  John’s,  taken  a  few  years  since 
from  the  Nicaraguans  by  the  English  ; 
beneath  it,  close  to  the  water,  is  a  small 
house,  the  only  human  habitation  on  the 
river  between  the  lake  and  the  sea. 
Here,  too,  was  moored  a  small  Ameri¬ 
can  steamer,  waiting  for  appliances  to 
ascend  the  rapids. 

The  current  during  the  most  of  the 
day  was  swift,  and  we  went  along  at  a 
fine  rate,  between  two  walls  of  unbro¬ 
ken  green,  with  now  and  then  some 
showy  flowers  beyond  our  reach,  and 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a  monkey  in 
the  tree-tops  ;  and  macaws,  both  scarlet 
and  green,  would  startle  us  with  their 
horrid  squawk,  worse  than  a  fish -horn 
at  a  wedding.  Alligators,  like  half-rot¬ 
ten  logs,  lay  in  the  mud  on  the  shore,, 
and  tumbled  into  the  water  with  a  sud¬ 
den  splash  as  we  approached.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  could  reach  us  to  piitigate 
the  fierce  displeasure  of  the  sun,  but  an 
occasional  drenching  with  rain  kept  us 
tranquil.  Night  again  shut  around  us; 
the  fourth  night  on  the  water,  and  such 
a  night !  The  rains  were  more  constant, 
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and  they  came  in  torrents,  while  the  roar 
of  the  wind  was  as  though  all  the  de¬ 
mons  of  the  forest  were  abroad.  Our 
constrained  position  became  positive 
torture,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  a 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  master 
and  his  crew.  At  length,  they  refused 
to  pull  another  stroke ;  persuasion  and 
threats  were  alike  fruitless,  and  we  were 
drifting  toward  the  shore  and  under  the 
low,  overhanging  trees,  broadside  to  the 
current.  If  we  should  be  caught  by  one 
of  the  limbs,  capsizing  would  be  inevi¬ 
table.  For  myself,  individually,  I  had 
settled  into  such  a  position  on  the  floor 
of  the  canoe  that  my  face  was  sheltered 
from  the  rain  by  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
rowers,  and,  though  I  heard  all  that  was 
passing,  I  was  too  much  overpowered  by 
want  of  sleep  to  make  an  effort  at  self- 
preservation,  and  if  we  had  been  actual¬ 
ly  overboard,  I  would  have  insisted  on 
a  little  nap  before  I  could  have  consent¬ 
ed  to  be  taken  ashore.  At  length,  two 
of  the  men  resumed  their  oars ;  and,  as 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  heard  a  dis¬ 
tant  roar  like  the  tramp  of  another  storm 
in  the  forest.  The  rain  did  not  come ; 
but,  the  sound  continuing,  we  concluded 
that  it  was  the  surf  on  the  sea -shore. 
The  river  San  Juan,  near  its  mouth, 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  shore¬ 
line;  so  that  we  were  nearer  to  the  beach 
than  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

This  morning  the  character  of  the 
scenery  was  much  changed  ;  the  shores 
were  low,  swampy,  and  covered  with 
sickly-looking  palm-trees.  We  passed 
several  boats  on  the  river,  and  a  party 
of  European  immigrants,  bound  up  a 
branch  of  the  river  leading  into  the  state 
of  Costa  Rica.  About  six  o’clock,  we 
reached  San  Juan — or  Grey  town,  as  the 
English  call  it  —  and  a  more  disgusting 
place  I  never  saw.  It  is  on  a  low  ridge 
that  separates  the  river  from  an  impen¬ 
etrable  swamp,  swarming  with  reptiles 
and  repulsive  roots,  and  darnels,  rank 
and  rotting. 


“  And,  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  is  still, 

The  vapors  arise  that  have  power  to  kill.” 

A  few  frame  houses,  and  a  flag-staff  from 
which  floated  the  British  flag,  constitu¬ 
ted  the  town.  On  landing,  we  were  wait¬ 
ed  upon  by  a  dozen  of  her  majesty’s 
colored  troops,  called  policemen,  who 
requested  us,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  town,  to  deliver  up  to  their  keeping 
any  fire-arms  we  might  have  about  us, 
until  such  time  as  we  should  leave  the 
place.  Some  of  the  men  complied;  oth¬ 
ers  refused,  and  expressed  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  give  them  up  only  with  their  lives. 
The  officer  in  command  was  a  White 
man,  and  he  told  us  that  no  compulsion 
would  be  resorted  to. 

There  were  but  two  small  vessels  in 
port  when  we  arrived.  One  was  an 
American  brig,  loading  with  logwood 
and  deer -skins.  The  British  mail 
steamer  had  not  arrived,  and  the  war 
steamer  stationed  here  had  gone  down 
to  Chagres  with  several  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers  who  had  accumulated  here  with¬ 
out  shelter,  and  many  of  them  sick  with 
fever.  It  is  well  known  that  miasma  is 
most  active  at  night,  and  the  danger  is 
much  less  on  the  water  than  on  the 
land.  We  were,  therefore,  impatient  to 
get  off  from  the  shore,  and,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  brig  arriving  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  we  lost  no  time  in  securing  pas¬ 
sage  to  New  Orleans — for  we  cared  little 
what  port  we  were  landed  at,  provided 
it  was  in  our  native  country  —  and  went 
at  once  on  board.  It  was  named  the 
Mechanic,  of  Bath,  Me.,  Captain  Law¬ 
rence.  The  cabin  was  small  and  badly 
furnished,  but  it  gave  us  a  home,  and  we 
turned  in  and  slept  long  and  violently. 
The  next  day,  the  schooner  Maria ,  four¬ 
teen  days  from  New  York,  arrived,  and 
home,  with  all  its  comforts,  of  the  small¬ 
est  of  which  we  had  been  deprived  so 
long,  seemed  almost  at  hand. 

About  this  time,  Captain  Hutchinson, 
of  the  brig  Union,  arrived,  having  been 
picked  up  in  an  open  boat,  with  his  mate 
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and  two  seamen.  His  brig  had  been 
wrecked  about  three  weeks  before  on 
Serrana  Keys,  while  on  his  way  from 
Chagres  to  New  Orleans,  with  forty- 
five  passengers — returning  Californians. 
His  passengers  were  all  safely  landed, 
and  his  brig  had  worked  over  the  reef 
into  still  water;  the  stores  were  landed, 
and  the  company  were  as  comfortable 
as  they  could  be  on  a  little  bird -island, 
without  any  prospect  of  speedy  relief. 
After  eleven  days,  the  captain  took  the 
long-boat  with  a  crew,  and  endeavored 
to  reach  an  island  eighty  miles  to  lee¬ 
ward  ;  but,  owing  to  the  same  defect  in 
his  chart  which  had  caused  his  wreck, 
he  missed  it,  and,  after  great  suffering 
and  peril,  he  was  picked  up  on  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Coast  by  a  small  coaster  and 


brought  to  San  Juan.  He  made  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  captain  of  the  Me¬ 
chanic  to  go  to  Serrana  and  take  off  his 
men.  We  had  already  eighty  men  on 
board,  and,  as  this  arrangement  had 
been  made  without  consulting  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  as  this  enterprise  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  attended  with  great  danger  and 
delay,  we  complained  of  it  as  a  violation 
of  his  agreement  with  us.  As  we  de¬ 
sired  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
relieving  the  wrecked  men,  we  proposed 
to  take  some  other  conveyance  home,  if 
he  would  refund  our  passage  -  money ; 
but  this  he  would  not  do,  and,  by  dint 
of  misrepresentations  and  persuasions, 
we  were  induced  to  continue  on  board, 
and  the  next  day  —  Christmas  —  we  set 
sail. 


A  SIMPLE  LIFE. 


“  Then  was  I  rapt  away  by  the  impulse,  one 
Immeasurable  everlasting  wave  of  a  need 
To  abolish  that  detested  life.” 

Robert  Browning — The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

THE  simplicity  of  ancient  life  seems 
wholly  to  have  passed  away  from 
our  highly  refined  earth.  Where  our 
grandfathers  had  one  want,  we  have 
seven;  where  our  grandmothers  had 
one,  their  granddaughters  have  seventy 
and  seven.  Honestly  or  dishonestly,  we 
contrive  altogether  to  outshine  these  pre¬ 
decessors  of  ours,  at  least  in  veneer.  A 
Mary  once  reigned  in  England,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “Open  my  heart 
when  I  am  dead,  and  you  will  find  ‘  Ca¬ 
lais  ’  written  there ;” 'and,  were  it  in¬ 
deed  possible  that  the  keenest  hanker¬ 
ing  and  seeking  after  anything  could 
produce  such  an  effect,  it  is  certain  that 
the  dissection  of  most  hearts  now  beat¬ 
ing  round  us  would  show  a  yellow  plague- 
spot,  bearing  too  legibly  the  image  and 


superscription  of  Caesar-Mammon,  with 
three  deformed  feet  striking,  as  in  a  Manx 
penny,  at  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
same,  to  find  any  foot-hold  for  the  ease, 
luxury,  and,display,  that  are  the  unholy 
trinity  of  the  last  world-cult.  From  this 
—  according  to  some  ingenious  civiliza¬ 
tion  philosophers — very  natural,  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  much-promising  state  of  the 
cardiac  tissue  of  the  age,  there  result, 
however,  several  things,  not,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  of  a  hopeful  or  pleasing 
nature.  Klopemania  clings  like  an  or¬ 
dure  odor  to  the  whole  body  politic. 
How  long  could  Doctor  Johnson  study 
the  public  men  of  this  day  and  continue 
to  believe  that  “men  are  seldom  more 
innocently  employed  than  when  they  are 
making  money ?”  How  many  public 
men  of  this  day,  considered  as  wives  of 
Caesar,  might  hope  to  escape  divorce? 
There  is  much  smoke  about  all  this,  no 
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doubt;  but  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  lux¬ 
ury  and  display  in  private  life  is  what 
lights  this  fire,  and  feeds  it,  and  makes 
it  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  gen¬ 
eral  addle-patedness,  the  imperfect  evo¬ 
lution,  and  the  imperfect  elimination  of 
the  barbaric  element  of  delight  in  glitter 
that  are  found  with  women,  as  a  class, 
exert  an  enormous  power,  in  the  evil  di¬ 
rection,  on  men  with  ductile  noses  —  in 
an  evil  direction,  the  women  themselves 
considered ;  for  marriage  becomes  a 
white  elephant,  a  princely  luxury,  and, 
to  a  fearful  extent,  there  is  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  concubinage,  in  forms  more 
or  less  repulsive  and  promiscuous. 

There  are  many  persons,  of  both  sex¬ 
es,  who,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
would  prefer  a  simple  and  quiet  life,  are 
yet  drawn  into  embarrassing  or  ruinous 
expenses  in  an  opposite  direction,  mere¬ 
ly  to  lick  the  spittle  of  the  apotheosized 
Grundy,  to  “keep  up  appearances.”  How 
ridiculous  soever  such  pretensions  may 
be  in  the  abstract,  they  lead  in  the  hard 
concrete  of  things  to  the  most  woeful 
and  pitiable  results;  real  home  comfort, 
self-education,  and  the  education  and 
future  of  children — ay,  the  life  of  unborn 
children  —  are  the  sacrifices  that  stain 
this  altar.  Surely,  after  all,  it  is  in  some 
sort  miraculous  that  men  and  women, 
having  lost  the  tail,  and  walking  —  the 
men,  at  least  —  in  a  tolerably  upright 
posture,  should  still  play  the  ape  before 
high  heaven  in  such  a  fatal  fantastic  way, 
gibbering  among  themselves  in  a  mu¬ 
tually  incredible  cant,  and  looking  in¬ 
to  each  other’s  eyes  for  support  and 
prompting  through  the  weary  seven-act 
farce  of  it. 

How  little  one  really  needs  for  the 
support  of  a  decent  and  sufficient  way  of 
life — of  a  life  full  of  the  sterlingest  hon¬ 
or,  comfort,  and  even  poetry  —  can  not 
be  ascertained  by  any  reference  to  the 
hand-books  of  “society.”  Such  a  life 
can  be  rendered  possible  for  most  of  us 


only  by  an  enormous  development  of 
two  complementary  and  now  little  un¬ 
derstood  emotions :  scorn  and  rever¬ 
ence.  Infinite  scorn  of  stealing  and  ly¬ 
ing —  above  all  of  being  the  living  and 
walking  advertisement  of  a  lie,  as  in 
the  keeping  up  appearances  of  a  wealth 
which  does  not  exist — and  infinite  rever¬ 
ence  for  heroism,  and  genius,  and  beau¬ 
ty,  the  contour  of  the  breeches’ -pocket 
aside.  “Ah,  Lord  God,  doth  he  not 
now  speak  parables,  sentimentalism, 
Utopianism,  humbug?”  Yes,  I  know  ; 
I  know  that  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  know  that 
for  a  vulgar  would-be  rich  there  is  no 
more  hope  of  his  not  following  the  lead 
of  the  vulgar  actually  rich  than  there 
was  of  any  one  swine  out  of  the  Gada- 
rene  herd  not  following  his  brethren 
down  that  “steep  place  into  the  sea,” 
violently,  the  spirit  of  the  age  having 
entered  into  him.  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven,  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  ! 

Those,  however,  who  will  use  their 
eyes  for  something  better  than  to  follow 
every  motion  of  their  money -elevated 
neighbors,  imitating  them  like  wooden 
semaphores,  may  read  of  a  nobler  thing 
to  do.  How  fairy  beautifully  has  Dick¬ 
ens  almost  sung  the  possibilities  of  a 
simple,  unostentatious  life  (whatever  his 
own  life  may  have  been);  with  what  pit¬ 
iless  contempt  has  Thackeray  pricked 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  into  the 
bubbles  of  genteel  pretense?  Most  of 
all,  however,  it  is  to  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  to  John  Ruskin,  each  in  his  several 
province,  that  the  hopeful  or  indignant 
of  the  thinking  unutilitarian  classes — in 
England,  at  least — now  turn.  And  if  I 
wander  a  little  from  the  direct  subject 
to  speak  of  these  two,  I  must  be  borne 
with.  Since  the  days  of  the  greatest 
Hebrew  prophet,  Isaiah,  there  has  been 
heard  no  such  voice  of  warning  among 
men  as  that  of  Carlyle,  thundering  his 
denunciations  from  a  mountain  that  is 
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altogether  in  a  smoke.  The  eyes  of 
weak-eyed  persons  smart  and  blink; 
they  see  in  him  nothing  but  smoke. 
Men  disliking  and  distrusting  his  doc¬ 
trines,  but  possessed  of  insight,  can  see 
the  lightning,  too  —  can  see  it  blasting 
and  rending  in  the  strangest,  unaccount- 
ablest  manner  among  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  formulas  and  fixed  ideas, 
and  that  every  beast  that  approaches 
him  is  suddenly  stoned  or  shot  through 
with  a  dart.  He  is  the  great  apostle  of 
fate  and  hard  reality,  the  absolutely  fe¬ 
rocious  foe  of  sham,  luxury,  and  lily-fed 
optimism.  How  shockingly  this  fero¬ 
city  has  harrowed  up  the  delicate,  sec¬ 
ond-empire  nerves  of  M.  Taine,  some  of 
us  may  have  noticed ;  wounded,  also,  is 
the  modern -logic  sense  of  Mr.  Greg; 
and,  for  Mr.  Buchanon,  he  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  exchange  his  singing  robes  for 
a  fish -wife’s  bib  before  speaking  of  his 
too-great  fellow-countryman. 

Carlyle’s  sayings  are  hard  sayings  — 
hard  and  bitter  to  be  believed  of  those 
that  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  them. 
That  out  of  a  lie  and  a  sham  any  good 
can  come,  except  in  their  death ;  that 
grapes  and  figs  may  be  expected  from 
thorns  and  thistles ;  that,  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  sown,  the  harvest  will  not  be  whirl¬ 
wind,  are  to  him  things  wholly  foolish 
and  incredible. 

And  sweet  John  Ruskin,  bitterest  mor¬ 
sel,  perhaps,  of  all  under  the  tongue  of 
epicureans  and  dilettanti — inasmuch  as 
he  has  more  intimately  and  detailedly 
attacked  their  foibles — what  can  be  said 
of  him,  save  that  his  is  a  soul  of  the 
golden  age,  born  out  of  due  time  into  a 
world  of  brass  ? — thrown,  perfectly  loving 
noble  beauty  and  peace,  into  an  age  of 
mean  distortion  and  thieves’  brawls  ? 
Yet  he  has  bravely  attacked  the  hid¬ 
eousness,  the  miseries,  and  the  futilities 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  his  own 
special  and  central  kingdom  of  art,  his 
teachings  have  firmly  established  the 
school  of  natural  art  of  the  period,  or 


pre- Raphaelitism,  as  it  is  called,  and 
withered  in  the  best  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  painters  and  architects  that 
spirit  of  prurient  luxe  and  ridiculous 
ambition  which  is  so  sure  to  prostitute 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Ruskin, 
being  a  man  of  fortune,  has  reduced  his 
own  style  of  living  to  the  simplest  basis 
upon  which  his  culture  can  stand,  and 
devoted  large  sums  to  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  establishment  of  modest, 
beautiful  homes,  if,  perchance,  he  can 
raise  there  happy  and  well-bred  men, 
women,  and  children,  instead  of  pheas¬ 
ants  and  partridges.  This  is  his  park; 
this  is  the  kind  of  game  he  preserves 
among  what  Carlyle  calls  a  “shot -belt 
aristocracy.”  Apd  he  has  his  reward  ; 
Doctor  Hall,  the  American-English  phi¬ 
lologist,  calls  him  an  “inspired  idiot” — 
though,  indeed,  Mr.  Grant  White  and 
Doctor  Hall  are  not  quite  at  one  on  this 
and  some  other  points. 

To  return :  is  there  no  hope  of  the 
better  read  young  men  and  higher  cult¬ 
ured  young  women  of  America  lifting  up 
here,  too,  a  banner  against  the  half-bar¬ 
baric  mammonite  enemy  that  comes  in 
like  a  flood?  —  no  hope  of  a  class  that 
shall  be  proud  to  live  sans  the  beads, 
and  bangles,  and  feathers  that  are  worthy 
only  of  half-breeds  and  mulattoes,  or  of 
the  demi-7iionde  that  threatens  soon  to 
become  the  monde? — no  hope  of  a  class 
that  shall  live  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  (alas  ! 
that  he  should  be  “  der  Einzige /”)  lived 
at  Baireuth  ? — ay,  that  shall,  if  necessary, 
live  as  the  poor  painter -poet  Blake  liv¬ 
ed  in  London,  in  cottages  and  garrets, 
where  love  did  not  fly  out  at  the  window 
as  care  came  in  at  the  door — where  “  love, 
with”  even  only  “water  and  a  crust,” 
was  not  the  “cinders,  ashes,  dust,”  of 
Keats’  imagining?  Will  the  day  soon 
come,  when,  as  Emerson  proposes,  great 
public  libraries,  galleries,  and  parks  shall 
make  even  poverty  bearable  for  educated 
persons,  and  when  simple,  private,  and 
beautiful  homes,  such  as  those  advoca- 
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ted  by  Ruskin,  shall  make  a  beautiful 
home-life  not  an  unattainable  luxury  for 
any  good  citizen?  —  when  “to  keep  a 
gig,”  as  Carlyle  would  say,  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  being  thought  a  respect¬ 
able  person? 

Who  knows  !  This,  however,  they  do 
say,  that  sit  nearest  the  candlestick  and 
see  most  clearly  over  against  it  upon  the 
wall  the  old  ominous  finger,  that  the 
present  life -lie  can  not  long  live;  that 
public  and  general  ostentation  and  waste 
are  the  rapids  of  a  Niagara  of  destruc¬ 
tion  from  which  few  people  yet  known 
to  history  have  emerged  alive ;  that  hope, 
if  any  there  be,  lies  only  in  swift  indi¬ 
vidual  and  general  effort  and  retrench¬ 
ment;  that  all  methods  of  escape  by 
“ laissez  aller ,  laissez  faire”  and  general 
political  economy  of  devil-take-the-hind- 
most,  are  surprisingly  liable  to  result  in 
the  devil’s  taking  hindmost  a?id  fore¬ 
most. 

And  here  lies  the  pity  of  it.  For  if 
we  could  only  make  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  great  Prince  of  the 
pit,  by  which  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  engulfing  only  the  guilty,  outsiders 
would  have  small  stomachs  to  interfere. 
But,  alas !  no  such  arrangement  can  be 
made,  so  stubborn  a  fact  is  the  solidarity 
of  mankind.  Not  alone  their  own  sub¬ 
stance,  but  the  substance  of  all  the 
world,  do  the  prodigals  of  the  earth 
spend  in  their  riotous  living.  Every 
yard  of  silk  that  is  trailed  into  shreds 
through  the  mud  of  the  streets,  at  the 
heels  of  harlot  or  “honest”  woman,  has 
cost  hours  of  weary  human  work  that 
passes  into  nothingness  thus.  That 
work  was  potentially  convertible  into 
needful  comforts  of  food,  raiment,  and 
habitation;  it  is  actually  converted  into 
what  we  have  seen.  It  is  said  that  the 
lady  has  the  indefeasible  right  to  pay 
the  workman  so  to  waste  his  time  to  the 
world’s  general  loss ;  so  says  political 
economy.  What  a  hard  science  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  is,  and  what  a  wonderful 


change  the  adjective  “political”  must 
make  in  the  every-day  meaning  of  the 
word  “  economy !  ”  The  life  of  the  less 
rich  classes  in  America  is  not  yet  so 
bitter  as  in  Europe ;  but,  in  Europe  at 
any  rate,  it  is  sometimes  hard  for  these 
poorer  classes  to  see  this  “right,”  while 
so  many  of  their  hardest  and  honestest 
workers  hardly  know  what  a  sheltered 
head  or  a  full  stomach  is.  There  have 
even,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  been 
times  when  they  proclaimed  it  an  un¬ 
right  to  the  sound  of  the  devil’s  trum¬ 
pet,  and  proceeded  to  right  it,  after  their 
own  blind,  dangerous  fashion.  It  seems 
that  all  wrongs  must  be  righted  some¬ 
how,  if  not  in  a  wise  then  in  an  unwise 
fashion ;  that  up  to  a  certain  date  one 
has  choice  of  the  fashion,  after  that,  not. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  even  herein  Amer¬ 
ica  to  consider  this,  and  to  observe  tend¬ 
encies.  “Rights,”  of  the  species  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to 
push  to  an  extreme.  Of  those  who 
would  do  so,  who  do  it,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  in  the  words  of  Hugo — words, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  it  better  to  leave 
untranslated : 

“  N’ont-ils  pas  vu  dans  leur  folie 
Qu’on  les  suit  des  yeux  en  rSvant, 

Qu’un  foudre  lointain  nous  ^claire, 

Et  que  le  lion  populaire 
Regarde  ses  ongles  souvent  1  ” 

Why,  after  all,  need  we  blindfold, 
cheat,  and  oppress  each  other,  when  we 
need  so  little,  we  men  and  women,  to  be 
as  happy  as  we  can  ?  Give  four  stout 
walls  round  and  a  broad  roof  over,  with 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  the  sweet  breath 
of  heaven,  and  the  beauty  of  Circassia 
and  the  genius  of  Greece  can  grow  on 
plain  food,  ministered  to  by  a  few  use¬ 
ful,  graceful  implements  of  housewifely 
pride — can  bloom  from  such  simple  set¬ 
tings  of  raiment  and  ornament.  Give 
books  and  music,  a  delight  in  feats  of 
noble  mental  and  bodily  address,  a 
simple,  unpretentious  hospitality,  pride 
without  vanity,  generosity  without  pro- 
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fusion,  work  and  frugality  without  toil 
and  hardness,  much  reverence  and  much 
love,  and  if  there  be  no  heaven  here¬ 


after,  we  shall  surely  have  had  ours 
here  ;  while  if  there  be  another,  we  shall 
have  two. 


HOPE. 

Fairer  than  any  flower 
Of  summer’s  hour, 

Sweeter  than  any  love  — 

Ay,  sweet  in  truth  !  — 

Of  her  what  shall  be  said  ? 
Hope,  that  is  dead! 

Fair  Hope,  that  garlanded, 
Fair  Hope  that  led  and  fed 
The  dreams  of  youth. 

What  song  is  sweet  enough 
To  sing  of  her? 

What  murmur  of  the  dove, 
What  cooing  note  thereof, 

To  breathe  the  memories 
That  cling  of  her? 

Hope,  brave  and  strong! 
Hope,  sweeter  than  all  song, 
What  song  is  sweet  enough 
To  sing  of  her! 

How  weary  are  the  ways 
Unto  our  feet! 

O,  lagging  length  of  days 
That  once  were  fleet ! 

O,  barren  of  all  grace, 

Life,  that  she  made  so  sweet ! 

Hidden  from  moon  and  star, 
She  that  was  fairer  far 
To  look  upon ! 

Not  where  the  roses  are, 

But  where  slow  waters  sweep 
To  the  great  deep ; 

Where  only  shadows  wan, 
And  rain  may  fall  thereon, 
But  never  the  warm  sun. 
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THE  cultivation  of  the  orange  in 
California  has  deservedly  attracted 
much  attention,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
profit,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  the  beauty  of 
the  garden,  the  farm,  and  the  vineyard. 
There  is  nothing  that  excites  the  interest 
of  the  refined  and  cultivated  woman  — 
maiden,  or  housewife  —  like  the  orange 
grove :  ever  green ;  always  in  fruit  or 
in  blossom;  symmetrical  in  shape,  and 
commanding  in  size  and  appearance; 
filling  the  air  with  delicious  perfume; 
feasting  the  eye  with  its  beautiful  con¬ 
trast  of  deep  green  leaf,  snow-white 
blossom,  and  beautiful  golden  fruit. 

Lest  our  people  should  be  deterred  from 
extending  the  cultivation  of  the  orange 
by  the  many  estimates  made  of  the  cost 
attending  the  planting  and  care  of  an 
acre,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  my 
views  on  this  interesting  question,  but 
not  because  I  am  dissatisfied  with  what 
has  been  said  by  others.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Evans  has 
entered  into  details  on  the  subject,  and 
through  his  article  in  the  Overland  ma¬ 
ny  an  intelligent  mind  will  be  induced 
to  investigate  this  interest.  But  facts 
of  history  in  relation  to  the  orange  or¬ 
chards  of  this  State,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  and  as  Mr.  Evans  has  been 
misinformed  on  some  points,  it  will  be 
only  just  to  correct  his  errors. 

There  never  existed  an  idea  that  the 
orange  would  not  grow  beyond  the  spots 
selected  by  the  Franciscan  fathers;  but 
in  those  days,  though  there  was  plenty 
of  energy  and  intelligence  among  the 
Spanish  pioneers,  it  was  a  difficult  un¬ 
dertaking  for  the  ranchero  to  build  a 
fence  to  protect  his  orchard  from  the 
multitude  of  wild  stock  that  surrounded 
him,  even  to  the  door  of  his  pueblo  home. 


The  fathers  had  thousands  of  neophytes 
at  their  command,  and  to  conceive  an 
undertaking  was  simply  to  have  it  done, 
and  quickly.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  I 
will  state  that  it  was  suggested  on  one 
occasion  to  Padre  Tomas,  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission,  that  the  vine  would  do 
well  at  that  point,  and  his  answer  was, 
“I  will  try  this  spring  an  experiment  of 
forty  thousand  vines /” — and  forthwith 
it  was  accomplished.  This  same  father 
used  to  raise  all  his  own  wheat,  and  load 
at  San  Pedro  three  Russian  ships  per 
year  with  this  grain;  receiving  in  return 
those  commodities  necessary  for  the  life 
and  industry  of  the  3,000  Indians  under 
his  charge. 

The  orchard  of  orange-trees  of  San 
Gabriel  was  scarcely  in  bearing  when 
Don  Luis  Vignes  planted  his  orchard 
in  Los  Angeles.  Next  followed  that  of 
William  Wolfskill  —  not  Alfonzo  —  and 
next  that  of  Don  Manuel  Requena. 
These  little  orchards  were  inclosed  by 
an  adobe  wall,  as  were  those  of  the  Mis¬ 
sions  of  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando. 
Many  of  the  old  families  followed  these 
examples  by  planting  a  few  trees  in  their 
respective  court-yards.  I  can  safely  say, 
there  was  not  a  tree  planted  with  a  view 
to  profit,  and  not  an  orange  sold  until 
long  after  the  advent  of  the  Americans. 
The  fruit  was  cultivated  for  home  use, 
and  for  the  use  of  friends  less  fortunate¬ 
ly  situated. 

In  the  year  1853,  Matthew  Keller  and 
Doctor  Halsey  obtained  seeds  from  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Hawaii,  and  planted 
nurseries.  Doctor  Halsey’s  nursery  was 
the  most  extensive.  While  his  planta¬ 
tion  was  very  young,  the  doctor  was 
crossed  jn  some  love  matters,  studied 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  more  thoroughly 
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than  he  did  Downing,  and  went  off  on  a 
spiritual  mission  East,  leaving  his  nurs¬ 
ery  in  care  of  Judge  I.  S.  K.  Ogier. 
The  latter  sold  the  nursery  for  a  song 
to  William  Wolfskill,  whose  place  was 
adjoining,  and  the  orchard  now  the 
property  of  Miss  Francisca  Wolfskill 
is  the  result.  It  is  a  very  pretty  prop¬ 
erty — perhaps  the  largest  bearing  orange 
orchard  in  the  United  States.  At  least, 
I  have  not  seen  any  as  large  in  Florida, 
Louisiana,  or  in  Cuba.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  at,  is  a  source  of  great  profit,  and 
could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

The  orchard  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  once 
a  portion  of  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel. 
In  the  unconstitutional  sale  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  this  portion  fell  to  Hugo  Reed. 
Mr.  Wilson  bought  in  1852,  of  Reed’s 
widow.  There  were  then  on  the  place 
several  fruitful  trees,  which  are  still  in 
vigorous  bearing,  and  will  be  for  several 
generations.  Mr.  Wilson  has  industri¬ 
ously  and  intelligently  added  to  them; 
not  at  any  great  cost,  for  he  raised  his 
trees  in  his  own  nursery,  and  continues 
to  raise  them,  so  that  he  -has  them  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  without  expense. 

Now,  here  is  the  idea  that  I  want  to 
convey:  every  family  can  raise  their  own 
orange-trees  in  pots,  boxes,  or  in  seed¬ 
beds.  The  lady  of  the  house,  her  servant, 
or  children,  can  water  them,  and  with  care 
three-year-old  trees  can  be  forced  to  the 
size  of  those  five  or  six  years  old,  which 
receive  ordinary  or  indifferent  care.  The 
trees  are  then  right  at  hand  to  trans¬ 
plant,  without  injury  to  tap-root  or  fim¬ 
bria ,  which  can  not  be  said  of  those 
that  are  dug  up  in  the  nursery,  hauled 
a  distance,  the  earth  shaken  from  the 
roots,  and  the  little  surface  roots  killed 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  digging  immense  holes 
to  receive  them,  nor  for  removing  the 
earth  and  filling  in  with  compost.  Our 
soil  as  a  general  thing  is  rich  enough. 
Manure  will  come  in  time,  but  should 
be  used  with  judgment  while  the  trees 
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are  young  and  growing.  The  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  orange-tree 
is  not  planted  too  deep.  The  nutriment¬ 
giving  roots  must  be  near  the  surface. 
If  any  of  the  barked  trunk  be  submerg¬ 
ed,  the  tree  will  languish  and  ultimately 
die. 

An  orange  orchard  must  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken  as  a  specialty  by  a  poor  man 
or  a  man  of  moderate  means.  It  should 
be  an  incident  to  the  farm,  garden,  or 
vineyard.  To  depend  upon  a  young  or¬ 
ange  orchard  for  a  living  would  try  the 
purse  and  patience  of  persons  moderate¬ 
ly  wealthy.  I  have  never  seen  a  tree 
bear  in  seven  years  from  the  seed.  It 
would  be  safer  to  place  the  period  at 
twelve. 

I  am  satisfied  that  favored  localities, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Shasta  mountains 
to  the  boundary  line  below  San  Diego, 
will  produce  oranges.  Where  nature 
does  not  give  protection,  you  can  build 
high  board  fences,  or  plant  triple  rows 
of  cedar  or  other  forest -trees  around, 
and  thus  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
inclosure  several  degrees. 

Los  Angeles  appears  to  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  home  of  all  the  subtropical  produc¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  the  size  of  all  the  foreign 
varieties  of  the  grape  is  largely  increas¬ 
ed.  The  Mission  or  Sherry  grape  of 
Los  Angeles  looks  like  a  different  fruit 
when  compared  with  its  fellow  in  Santa 
Clara,  Napa,  or  Sonoma.  The  Black 
Hamburg  and  nearly  all  others  become 
almost  twice  their  original  size  when 
acclimated  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  orange  orchard  is  “a  thing  of 
beauty”  and  “a  joy  forever.”  It  has  a 
refined  and  softening  influence.  It  has 
permanency  and  durability,  and,  so  far, 
an  extraordinary  profit.  For  other  rea¬ 
sons  than  the  latter,  the  multiplication 
of  orange  plantations  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  de¬ 
sirable  end,  I  will  give  a  few  practical 
suggestions.  Let  those  who  can,  pro¬ 
cure  the  seed  of  good-sized  and  well- 
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flavored  oranges ;  prepare  their  seed¬ 
beds,  boxes,  or  pots  with  good  loamy 
soil  mixed  with  sand ;  then  plant  the 
seed,  barely  covering  them,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  moist  with  a  sprinkler. 
A  box  two  feet  by  four  feet  produced 
me  ioo  healthy  trees.  Persons  residing 
in  the  northern  and  middle  counties, 
by  pursuing  this  course,  will  have  their 
trees  from  infancy  acclimated  to  the  lat¬ 
itude  where  they  are  destined  to  grow. 
The  seedlings  will  be  in  perfect  condition 
for  transplanting ;  and,  in  fact,  if  care  be 
taken,  the  individual  tree  will  not  show 
by  any  check  in  its  growth  that  it  has 
been  removed  from  where  it  first  germi¬ 
nated.  The  item  of  tree -buying  is  a 
matter  of  fancy,  and  should  not  be  set 
down  as  a  necessity. 

The  care  and  cultivation  make  another 
item  of  which  the  expense  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  I  have  a  thrifty  young  or¬ 
ange  orchard,  say  of  ten  acres.  The 
man  who  takes  care  of  three  horses, 
one  carriage,  and  two  buggies,  attends 
and  milks  two  cows,  does  general  house¬ 
work  besides  and  acts  as  the  janitor  of 
my  buildings  in  the  city,  attends  to  this 
orchard,  and  keeps  it  in  first-rate  con¬ 
dition.  Besides  these  duties,  he  raises 
all  my  hay  and  alfalfa,  feeds  my  poultry, 
etc.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  figur¬ 
ing  of  cost  of  cultivation  is  more  ideal 
than  real. 

Irrigation  and  its  cost  are  also  exag¬ 
gerated.  Twelve  days’  water  a  year  I 
find  sufficient.  My  assistant  runs  the 
plow  oftener  than  the  zanja. 


The  farmer  or  stock -raiser  should 
plant  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  trees. 
The  men  and  help  they  must  necessa¬ 
rily  have  can  be  occasionally  called  to 
do  all  the  work  required,  and  not  be 
missed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  any 
consequent  loss  or  neglect  to  other  in¬ 
terest.  Plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  and 
carts  are  already  possessed,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  required  to  keep  his  orchard  mel¬ 
low  and  rich  is  close  at  hand.  The  or¬ 
ange-tree  planted  by  the  farmer,  his  son, 
wife,  or  daughter,  will  be  watched  in  all 
the  progress  of  its  growth  to  fruition 
with  infinite  pleasure.  The  period  of 
reaping  the  pecuniary  reward  will  soon 
roll  round,  and  then  the  orange  orchard 
will  be  a  lasting  heritage. 

The  gentleman  of  wealth  or  of  litera¬ 
ry  habits  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in 
this  pursuit,  and  it  will  prove  a  most  sal¬ 
utary  relaxation  from  study  and  care  in 
those  intervals  devoted  to  pruning  and 
directing  the  size,  symmetry,  and  shape 
of  his  pets  —  for  such  they  will  prove  to 
be. 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  found  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  the  cost  of  an  orange  orchard 
will  be  mainly  the  individual  effort  put 
forth,  and  not  the  amount  in  coin  that 
has  been  expended.  And  if  thus  an 
acre  of  land,  purchased  at  from  $30  to 
$100,  can  be  advanced  to  $2,000  value 
in  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  investment 
will  pay  better  than  any  other  that  can 
be  suggested,  to  say  nothing  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at¬ 
tending  the  process  of  development. 
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IN  the  early  days  of  California  —  the 
olden  days  of  gold,  or  the  golden 
days  of  old,  as  you  please — in  a  certain 
miners’  camp  on  the  Yuba  River,  there 
lived  a  queer  genius  named  Armstrong. 
He  was  an  honest  miner,  not  differing 
materially  from  his  fellows,  excepting 
that  he  had  a  curious  habit  of  talking  to 
himself.  For  the  simple  reason  that  he 
departed  from  common  custom  in  this 
one  particular,  he  was,  of  course,  voted 
crazy  by  the  other  miners.  To  call  all 
persons  “crazy”  who  do  not  follow  the 
customs  of  the  majority,  is  a  constant 
habit  with  men.  But,  day  after  day, 
Armstrong  worked  away  with  his  pick 
and  shovel,  caring  nothing  for  the  re¬ 
marks  of  his  neighbors,  and  seeming  to 
wish  for  no  other  partner  in  his  toils  or 
his  rest,  save  the  invisible  personage 
whom  he  always  addressed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  singular,  and  with  whom  he 
was  almost  constantly  in  close  and  ear¬ 
nest  conversation.  The  common  drift 
of  his  talk,  while  at  work,  would  be  about 
as  follows : 

“Rather  tough  work,  Armstrong — 
rich  dirt,  though — grub  a  dollar  a  pound 
— no  time  to  waste — pitch  in,  sir — hang¬ 
ed  if  I  don’t  wish  I  was  in  the  States. 
This  mining’s  mighty  hard  work.  Non¬ 
sense,  Armstrong;  what  a  fool  you  are 
to  be  talking  in  that  way,  with  three 
ounces  a  day  right  under  your  feet,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  just  to  dig  it  out.” 

His  conversation  would  be  duly  punct¬ 
uated  with  strokes  of  the  pick  and  lifts 
of  the  loaded  shovel.  And  so  the  days 
would  pass  along,  and  Armstrong  work¬ 
ed,  and  slept,  and  talked  with  his  invis¬ 
ible  partner.  Well,  it  happened,  in  due 
course  of  time,  that  the  class  of  human 
vampires,  commonly  called  gamblers, 


made  their  appearance  at  the  camp 
where  Armstrong  worked.  As  he  was 
not  above  following  the  example  of  his 
fellows,  he  paid  the  new-comers  a  visit. 
It  is  the  same  old  story.  After  watch¬ 
ing  the  game  awhile,  he  concluded  it 
was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
So  he  tried  his  luck  and  won  —  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  !  Now,  any  new  experience 
would  always  set  Armstrong  to  thinking 
and  talking  to  himself  worse  than  ever. 
It  was  so  this  time.  “Now,  Armstrong,” 
he  said,  as  he  hesitated  about  going  to 
his  work  next  morning,  “that  is  the  eas¬ 
iest  hundred  dollars  you  ever  made  in 
your  life.  What’s  the  use  of  your  going 
into  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  dig  for  three 
ounces  a  day?  The  fact  is,  Armstrong, 
you  are  sharp.  You  were  not  made  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Suppose  you  just 
throw  away  your  pick  and  shovel,  leave 
the  mines,  buy  a  suit  of  store -clothes 
and  dress  up  like  a  born  gentleman,  and 
go  at  some  business  that  suits  your  tal¬ 
ent.” 

Armstrong  was  not  long  in  putting 
these  thoughts  and  sayings  into  action. 
He  left  the  diggings  and  invested  in  fine 
clothes.  He  looked  like  another  man, 
but  he  was  still  the  same  Armstrong, 
nevertheless.  He  was  not  long  in  find¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  try  a  new  profes¬ 
sion.  Walking  forth  in  his  fresh  outfit, 
he  had  just  concluded  a  long  talk  with 
himself  about  his  bright  prospects,  when 
he  halted  in  front  of  a  large  tent  with  a 
sign  on  it,  “Miners’  Rest.”  Armstrong 
went  in.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
he  remained  very  long,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  work  a  wonderful  revolution 
in  his  feelings.  When  he  came  out,  he 
was  a  changed  man  —  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  a  “changeless”  man.  He  was 
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thunderstruck,  amazed,  bewildered.  He 
had  lost  his  money,  lost  his  new  pros¬ 
pect,  lost  his  self-conceit  —  lost  every¬ 
thing,  but  his  new  clothes  and  his  old 
habit  of  talking  to  himself.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  say  that  he  was  mad.  Arm¬ 
strong  was  very  mad.  But  there  was 
no  one  to  be  mad  at  but  Armstrong  him¬ 
self,  so  self  number  two  was  in  for  a 
rough  lecture : 

“Now,  Armstrong,  you  are  a  nice 
specimen  —  you  fool  —  you  bilk  — you 

dead-beat — you  inf - ”  Well,  I  need 

not  repeat  all  the  hard  things  he  said. 
Like  King  Richard,  he  “found  within 
himself  no  pity  for  himself.” 

But  mere  words  were  not  sufficient. 
It  was  a  time  for  action.  But  Arm¬ 
strong  never  once  thought  of  shooting, 
drowning,  hanging,  or  any  other  form  of 
suicide.  He  was  altogether  too  original 
as  well  as  too  sensible  for  that.  Yet  he 
was  resolved  upon  something  real  and 
practical  in  the  way  of  reformatory  pun¬ 
ishment.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  self-im¬ 
posed  decree  of  bankruptcy,  that  should 
render  the  present  failure  as  complete 
as  possible  and  prevent  a  similar  course 
of  foolishness  in  the  future. 

So  the  broken  firm  of  “Armstrong 
&  Self”  went  forth  in  meditation,  long 
and  deep.  Some  of  his  thoughts  were 
almost  too  deep  for  utterance.  But 
finally  he  stood  by  the  dusty  road  along 
which  the  great  freighting  wagons  were 
hauling  supplies  to  the  mining  camps  up 
the  Sacramento.  One  of  these  wagons, 
drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen,  was  just 
passing.  Snap,  snap,  snap,  in  slow,  ir¬ 
regular  succession,  came  the  keen  sting¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  long  Missouri  ox-whip. 
“G’lang!  g’lang !  wo -haw!”  shouted 
the  tall,  dust -begrimed  driver,  as  he 
swung  his  whip  and  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  broken  firm,  wondering 
“What  in  thunder  all  them  store-clothes 
was  a -doin’  thar.”  Now,  when  Arm¬ 
strong  saw  the  long  column  of  white 
dust  rising  behind  that  wagon,  he  was 


taken  with  an  idea.  So  he  shouted  to 
the  driver,  to  know  if  he  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  walk  in  the  road  behind  the 
wagon. 

“Get  in  and  ride,”  said  the  driver. 

“No,”  said  Armstrong;  “I  wish  to 
walk.” 

“Then  walk,  you  crazy  fool,”  was  the 
accommodating  response,  as  the  driver 
swung  his  whip. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  Greek 
never  met  Greek  more  fiercely  than  did 
the  two  contending  spirits  composing 
the  firm  of  Armstrong  &  Self,  at  that 
particular  moment.  “Now,  Armstrong,” 
said  the  imperious  head  of  the  firm,  “you 
get  right  into  the  middle  of  that  road, 
sir,  and  walk  in  that  dust,  behind  that 
wagon,  all  the  way  to  the  Packers’ 
Roost,  on  the  Yuba  River.”  “What, 
with  these  clothes  on?”  “Yes,  with 
those  clothes  on.”  “Why,  it  is  fifteen 
miles,  and  dusty  all  the  way.”  “No 
matter,  sir;  take  the  road.  You  squan¬ 
der  your  money  at  three -card  monte; 
I’ll  teach  you  a  lesson.” 

“G’lang!  g’lang!”  drawled  the  dri¬ 
ver,  as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  with 
a  curious  mingling  of  pity,  contempt, 
and  wonder  on  his  dusty  face.  More 
and  more  spitefully  snapped  the  swing¬ 
ing  whip  as  the  slow-paced  oxen  toiled 
mile  after  mile  under  the  heat  of  a  Sep¬ 
tember  sun.  And  there,  in  the  road, 
trudged  Armstrong  behind  the  wagon — 
slowly,  wearily,  thoughtfully,  but  not 
silently.  He  was  a  man  who  always 
spoke  his  thoughts. 

“This  serves  you  right,  Armstrong. 
Any  man  who  will  fool  his  money  away 
at  three-card  monte  deserves  to  walk  in 
the  dust.”  “  It  will  spoil  these  clothes.” 
“Well,  don’t  you  deserve  it?”  “The 
dust  fills  my  eyes.”  “Yes,  any  man 
who  gambles  all  his  ‘dust’  away  at 
three-card  monte  deserves  to  have  dust 
in  his  eyes  —  and  alkali  dust,  at  that.” 
“The  dust  chokes  me.”  “All  right; 
any  man  'who  will  buck  at  monte  de- 
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serves  to  be  choked.  Keep  the  road, 
sir — the  middle  of  the  road — close  up  to 
the  wagon.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever 
buck  at  monte  again,  Armstrong?” 

And  so  the  poor  culprit,  self-arrested, 
self- condemned,  coughed,  and  sneezed, 
and  choked,  and  walked,  and  talked, 
mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour;  while 
the  great  wagon  groaned  and  creaked, 
the  driver  bawled  and  swung  his  whip, 
the  patient  oxen  gave  their  shoulders  to 
the  yoke,  and  the  golden  sun  of  Septem¬ 
ber  sunk  wearily  toward  the  west.  The 
shadows  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
fall  when  the  wagon  halted  at  the  place 
called  Packers’  Roost,  on  the  Yuba. 

“Here  we  rest,”  sighed  Armstrong, 
just  above  his  breath,  as  he  looked  at 
the  stream.  “No,  you  don’t,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  firm.  “You  buck 
your  money  away  at  monte,  and  talk 
about  resting!  Now,  Armstrong,  go 
right  down  the  bank,  sir,  into  that  riv¬ 
er.”  As  the  command  was  perempto¬ 
ry,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience  was  thought 
the  safest,  Armstrong  obeyed  without 
parley ;  and  down  he  went,  over  head 
and  ears,  store-clothes  and  all,  into  the 
cold  mountain  stream.  It  was  a  long 
time  that  he  remained  in  the  water,  and 
under  the  water.  He  would  come  to 
the  surface  every  little  while  to  talk, 
you  understand.  It  was  impossible  for 
Armstrong  to  forbear  talking.  “O,  yes,” 
he  would  say,  as  he  came  up  and  snuff¬ 
ed  the  water  from  his  nose,  “you’ll  buck 
your  money  away  at  three -card  monte, 
will  you?  How  do  you  like  water- 
cure?”  His  words  were,  of  course, 
duly  punctuated  by  irregular  plunges 
and  catchings  of  the  breath. 

It  so  happened  that  the  man  who 
kept  the  shanty  hotel  at  the  Packers’ 
Roost  had  a  woman  for  a  wife.  She, 
being  a  kind-jpearted  creature,  besought 
her  lord  to  go  down  and  “help  the  poor 
crazy  man  out  of  the  water.” 

“  Pshaw !  ”  said  the  ox-driver,  “he  ain’t 
a  crazy  man ;  he’s  a  fool.  He  walked 
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behind  my  wagon  and  talked  to  himself 
all  the  way  from  Scrabbletown.” 

Thereupon  arose  a  lengthy  discussion 
about  the  difference  between  a  crazy 
man  and  a  fool.  But,  after  awhile,  the 
landlord  and  the  ox-driver  went  down  to 
the  bank  and  agreed  to  go  Armstrong’s 
security  against  bucking  at  monte  in  the 
future,  if  he  would  come  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  So  he  came  out  and  went  up  to 
the  house. 

“  Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  or  cof¬ 
fee?”  said  the  woman,  kindly. 

“Yes,  madam,”  said  Armstrong,  “I 
will  take  both.” 

“He  is  crazy,  sure  as  can  be,”  said 
the  woman.  But  she  brought  the  two 
cups,  as  ordered.  “Milk  and  sugar?” 
she  inquired,  kindly,  as  before. 

“No,  madam;  mustard  and  red  pep¬ 
per,”  answered  Armstrong. 

“I  do  believe  he  is  a  fool,”  said  the 
woman,  as  she  went  for  the  pepper  and 
mustard. 

Armstrong,  with  deliberate  coolness, 
put  a  spoonful  of  red  pepper  into  the  tea 
and  a  spoonful  of  mustard  into  the  cof¬ 
fee.  Then  he  poured  the  two  together 
into  a  large  tin  cup.  Then  the  old  con¬ 
flict  raged  again,  and,  high  above  the 
din  of  rattling  tin  cups  and  pewter 
spoons,  sounded  the  stern  command, 
“Armstrong,  drink  it,  sir  —  drink  it 
down.”  A  momentary  hesitation,  and 
a  few  desperate  gulps,  and  it  was  down. 
“O,  yes,”  said  our  hero,  as  his  throat 
burned  and  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes, 
“you  buck  your  money  away  at  three- 
card  monte,  do  you?” 

Now,  the  Thomsonian  dose  above  de¬ 
scribed  very  nearly  ended  the  battle  with 
poor  Armstrong.  He  was  silent  for 
quite  a  time,  and  everybody  else  was 
silent.  After  awhile,  the  landlord  vent¬ 
ured  to  suggest  that  a  bed  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  it  was  desired.  “No,”  said 
Armstrong,  “I’ll  sleep  on  the  floor.” 
“You  see,  stranger,”  said  he,  eying  the 
landlord  with  a  peculiar  expression, 
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“this  fool  has  been  squandering  gold- 
dust  at  monte — three-card  monte — and 
does  not  deserve  to  sleep  in  a  bed.” 

So  Armstrong  ended  the  day’s  battle 
by  going  to  bed  on  the  floor.  Then 
came  the  dreams.  He  first  dreamed 
that  he  was  sleeping  with  his  feet  on 
the  North  Pole  and  his  head  in  the 
tropics,  while  all  the  miners  of  Yuba 
were  ground -sluicing  in  his  stomach.* 
Next,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  swallow¬ 
ed  Mount  Shasta  for  supper,  and  that 
the  old  mountain  had  suddenly  become 
an  active  volcano,  and  was  vomiting 
acres  and  acres  of  hot  lava. 

Then  the  scenes  were  shifted,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  found  his  final  abode  in 
a  place  of  vile  smells  and  fierce  flames, 
politely  called  the  antipodes  of  heaven. 
And  while  he  writhed  and  groaned  in 
sleepless  agony,  a  fork-tailed  fiend  with 
his  thumb  at  his  nose  was  saying  to 
him  in  a  mocking  voice:  “ You  buck 
your  money  away  at  three-card  monte, 
do  you — hey?”  But  even  this  troubled 
sleep  had  an  end  at  last,  and  Armstrong 
arose.  When  he  looked  at  himself  in 


the  bro'ken  looking-glass  that  hung  on 
the  wall,  he  thought  his  face  bore  traces 
of  wisdom  that  never  had  been  there  be¬ 
fore.  So  he  said:  “I  think  you  have 
learned  a  lesson,  Armstrong.  You  can 
go  back  to  your  mining  now,  sir,  and 
let  monte  alone.”  Time  showed  that 
he  was  right.  His  lesson  was  well 
learned.  The  miners  looked  a  little  cu¬ 
rious  when  he  re-appeared  at  the  camp, 
and  still  called  him  crazy.  But  he  had 
learned  a  lesson  many  of  them  never 
learned,  poor  fellows.  They  continued 
their  old  ways,  making  money  fast  and 
spending  it  foolishly  —  even  giving  it 
to  monte  dealers.  But  the  Armstrong 
firm  was  never  broken  in  that  way  but 
once.  After  that,  whenever  he  saw 
one  of  the  peculiar  signs,  “Robbers’ 
Roost,”  “Fleecers’  Den,”  or  “Fools’ 
Last  Chance,”  Armstrong  would  shake 
his  head  with  a  knowing  air,  and  say  to 
himself  as  he  passed  along:  “O,  yes, 
Armstrong,  you’ve  been  there;  you 
know  all  about  that;  you  don’t  buck 
your  money  away  at  three-card  monte — 
not  much !  ” 


ETC. 


Seme  Rare  Books  about  California. 

A  literary  note  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Overland  gave  to  the  public  some  items  of 
information  respecting  the  Pacific  Library, 
formed  by  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  that  gentleman’s  self-imposed  life- 
work  of  condensing  his  material  into  a  series 
of  standard  works  on  Spanish  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  its  English  and  Russian  additions 
in  the  North-west,  a  territory  which  he  terms 
the  Pacific  States.  This  being  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  complete  collection  in  the  world 
on  the  subject,  its  catalogue  and  index  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  country,  yet  to  be  written,  but 
of  admitted  necessity  for  purposes  of  historic 
research.  Such  a  work  would  include  all 


printed  matter  in  any  way  affecting  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States,  or  printed  within  their  limits,  to¬ 
gether  with  important  manuscripts,  and  would 
be  more  extensive  than  at  first  thought  ap¬ 
pears.  I  deem  50,000  not  an  unfair  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  titles,  providing  for  mention  of 
the  several  editions  of  each  work. 

Printing  was  but  a  recent  invention  when 
the  wonders  of  a  New  World  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  old  ;  and  America,  from 
the  first  appearance  in  print  of  Columbus’ 
letter  announcing,  in  1493,  his  arrival  on  the 
shore  of  India  by  sailing  westward,  was  a 
prominent  topic  in  the  productions  of  the 
European  press.  These  New  World  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  early  time  dealt  for  the  most 
part  with  the  central  portions  of  the  conti- 
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tinent,  within  the  limits  of  our  Pacific  States; 
the  more  northern  regions,  since  so  promi¬ 
nent  under  Anglo-Saxon  auspices,  having 
been  the  last  explored,  and  the  least  attract¬ 
ive  to  writers  as  well  as  adventurers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  And  if  we 
consider  the  productions  of  the  American 
press  alone,  our  Spanish  bibliography — com¬ 
mencing  in  1536,  with  the  religious  and  lin¬ 
guistic  pamphlets  printed  on  a  press  which 
Hernan  Cortes  brought  over  to  assist  in  con¬ 
verting  the  native  gentiles  —  antedates  by 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bibliography,  which  begins  with  the  first 
products  of  the  Puritan  mind  and  press  of 
New  England,  in  1639.  The  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  ever  more  zealous  chroniclers 
than  their  Puritan  rivals,  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spanish  works 
in  America  maintained  their  historic  prece¬ 
dence.  Even  through  the  adverse  fortunes 
of  the  present  century,  Mexican  and  Central 
American  students  and  writers  have  contrib¬ 
uted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture.  Here,  in  the  North-west,  seventy -six 
years  of  Spanish  rule  yielded  little  of  printed 
matter,  yet  left  recorded  in  manuscript  tomes 
and  mission  archives  the  little  to  be  told  of 
the  country’s  occupation,  and  the  happy,  un¬ 
eventful  life  under  the  missionary  padres — a 
life  rudely  disturbed,  in  the  interest  of  prog¬ 
ress,  by  the  coming  of  the  energetic  Gringos. 
In  the  twenty  -  eight  years  of  our  new  life,  a 
remarkable  material  prosperity  has  not,  ap¬ 
parently,  cramped  intellectual  and  literary 
progress  ;  Californian  writers  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  not  altogether  local ;  the  Californian 
press  has  not  been  idle.  Here,  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  course  of  events,  is  to  be  the  literary 
centre  of  the  Pacific  States ;  here  are  to  be 
gathered  the  literary  treasures  of  our  past ; 
and  here,  better  than  elsewhere,  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  the  history  of  our  portion  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

Of  all  works  on  Californian  history,  the 
first  place  must  be  accorded  to  the  Noticias 
de  las  Calif ornias ,  by  Padre  Francisco  Pa- 
lou,  better  known  as  the  biographer  of  Padre 
Junfpero  Serra,  whose*  companion  he  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  missions,  down  to 
the  good  president’s  death.  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  work,  important  as  it  is,  has 
been  unknown  to  the  historians.  The  man¬ 


uscript,  completed  before  1792,  was  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Franciscan  College  of 
San  Fernando,  under  the  direction  of  which 
institution  was  effected  the  conversion  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  gentile  tribes.  From  a  certified  copy 
of  these  archives,  the  Noticias  were  printed 
in  1857,  forming  two  volumes  of  a  valuable 
series  of  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
Mexico ,  a  work  published  by  the  Mexican 
Government  in  folletin  form  with  its  official 
Diario.  Padre  Palou’s  work  is  very  rare 
and  very  badly  printed,  two  difficulties 
which  the  California  Historical  Society  pro¬ 
poses  to  remove  by  reprinting  the  book  at  an 
early  date  from  the  only  copy  on  the  coast, 

( outside  the  Bancroft  collection),  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  John  T.  Doyle,  Esq.  The 
work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  from  1767  to  1772,  during  the  five 
years  that  the  peninsula  missions  remained  in 
charge  of  the  College  of  San  Fernando  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  during  the 
transfer  of  the  Franciscan  order  to  Alta  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts 
give  a  complete  historical  record  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Upper  California,  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  the  missions,  and  the  various 
expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  from  1769  to 
1783.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this  work  is  its  documentary  character,  the 
author  having  interspersed  in  his  text  literal 
copies  of  many  original  documents,  among 
which  are  the  following :  A  relation  of  the 
occupation  of  the  State,  circulated  by  the 
Mexican  Government  on  August  16th,  1770; 
representation  of  Junfpero  Serra  to  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  March  13th,  1773,  on  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  missions ;  Padre  Crespi’s  diary 
of  a  survey  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  March 
and  April,  1772,  by  Pedro  Fages ;  diary  by 
the  same  of  the  voyage  of  Capt.  Juan  Perez, 
from  Monterey  to  latitude  510,  in  1774  —  of 
which  diary  the  library  has  also  a  manuscript 
copy  from  the  original ;  diary  of  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  November  and 
December,  1774,  by  Padre  Palou ;  diary  of 
the  expedition  under  Ezeta  and  Bodega  y 
Cuadra  to  58°,  in  1775;  Crespi’s  diary  of  the 
first  expedition  by  land  from  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  to  San  Diego,  from  March  to  July,  1769; 
and,  finally,  a  diary  by  Padre  Crespi  of  the 
first  land  expedition  from  San  Diego  to  San 
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Francisco  and  return,  from  July  14th,  1769, 
to  January  24th,  1770.  This  diary  is  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  I  will  trans¬ 
late  a  few  brief  extracts  bearing  on  this  point 
—  matter  that  has  never  before  appeared  in 
English.  The  party  was  under  the  command 
of  Gov.  Gaspar  de  Portola,  under  whom  were 
Capt.  Rivera  y  Moncada,  Lieut.  Pedro  Fages, 
Engineer  Miguel  Constanzo,  and  the  Padres 
Juan  Crespi  and  Francisco  Gomez.  After  a 
tedious  march  up  the  coast  in  the  vain  search 
for  the  port  of  Monterey,  as  described  by  Se¬ 
bastian  Vizcaino  in  1603,  the  party  encamp¬ 
ed,  on  the  night  of  October  30th,  near  the 
beach,  at  a  point  which  they  named  Angel 
Custodio  (or,  de  la  Guarda),  and  also  Al- 
mejas,  from  the  abundance  of  clams,  where 
the  hills  obstructed  their  passage  along  the 
water’s  edge,  forming  a  small  cove  into  which 
poured  a  fine  stream  of  water.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  31st  they  ascended  the  hills,  and, 
from  their  summit,  says  Padre  Crespi,  “we 
beheld  a  large  bay,  formed  by  a  point  which 
extends  far  out  into  the  sea  and  appears  like 
an  island.  Still  farther  out,  about  west-north¬ 
west  from  our  position,  and  somewhat  south¬ 
west  from  the  point  itself,  are  seen  six  or  sev¬ 
en  white  farallones  of  different  sizes;  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  shore  of  the  bay,  on  the  north  are 
seen  some  white  cliffs  ( barrancas ),  and,  bear¬ 
ing  toward  the  north  -  east,  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  ( estero ),  which  seems  to  extend  inland. 
In  view  of  these  landmarks,  and  of  what  is 
stated  in  the  sailing  directions  of  the  pilot, 
Cabrera  Bueno,  we  recognized  this  port;  it  is 
that  of  our  Father  San  Francisco,  and  that  of 
Monterey  we  have  left  behind.”  And,  far¬ 
ther  on:  “ From  this  coast  stretch  out  toward 
the  west,  quarter  south-west,  the  farallones 
and  the  point  which  I  believe  to  be  that  of 
Reyes,  which  forms  and  shuts  in  the  bay  on 
the  north  toward  the  west,  quarter  north¬ 
west.  All  the  landmarks  found  here  we  read 
in  the  derrotero  of  the  pilot,  Cabrera  Bueno, 
to  form  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  port  of 
San  Francisco ;  and  our  latitude,  something 
above  37°  30',  confirms  us  in  it,  although 
Cabrera  Bueno  places  it  in  38°  30';”  that 
pilot’s  latitude  having  been  found  too  high 
also  at  other  points  on  the  coast  below.  Hav¬ 
ing  descended  the  hills,  they  encamped  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  where  they  decided  to  await 


the  return  of  a  party  sent  out  to  make  explo¬ 
rations.  On  November  2d,  some  hunters 
again  mounted  the  hills  in  a  new  direction, 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  on  their  return  re¬ 
ported  “that  toward  the  north  they  had  seen 
an  immense  arm  of  the  sea  or  estero ,  extend¬ 
ing  inland  as  far  as  the  sight  could  reach  to¬ 
ward  the  south-east,”  with  fertile,  wooded, 
and  inhabited  shores.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  first  time  San  Francisco  Bay 
was  seen  by  Europeans.  The  hunters’  re¬ 
port  confirmed  the  belief  that  they  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Padre  Crespi 
evidently  having  no  idea  that  a  new  discov¬ 
ery  had  been  made,  but  believing  the  Golden 
Gate  to  be  identical  with  the  estero  described 
as  emptying  into  the  bay  under  Point  Reyes  by 
Cabrera  Bueno,  whose  description  he  quotes; 
On  the  3d,  the  explorers  returned  to  camp. 
They  had,  of  course,  been  unable  to  reach 
Point  Reyes,  by  reason  of  intervening  waters, 
but  they  had  understood  from  some  natives 
that  there  was  a  harbor  at  the  head  of  the 
estero ,  two  days’  journey  distant,  and  in  it  a 
vessel  at  anchor.  This  caused  some  to  hope 
that  they  had  found  Monterey,  after  all,  and 
they  moved  south-eastward  down  the  penin¬ 
sula  toward  the  port  where  they  hoped  to 
find  the  San  Jose  or  San  Carlos  awaiting 
them.  On  their  way  all  looked  down  from 
a  lofty  hill  on  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Reach¬ 
ing  a  point  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  object  of  their  search,  and  the 
explorers  reporting  it  impracticable  to  pass 
round  to  Point  Reyes,  on  the  nth  they  sor¬ 
rowfully  turned  about,  returned  to  Point  An¬ 
gel  Custodio,  and  started  on  their  return 
march  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego.  They 
could  find  no  such  port  as  Monterey,  or  rath¬ 
er,  visiting  it  twice,  they  could  not  identify  it 
by  Vizcaino’s  exaggerated  description,  as  an¬ 
other  expedition  under  the  same  commander 
succeeded  in  doing  the  following  year. 

Palou’s  Relacion  Historica  de  la  Vida  y 
Apostolicas  Tareas  del  Venerable  Padre  Fray 
Juniper o  Serra  (Mexico,  1784),  is  also  a  rare 
and  valuable  work  in  this  the  original  edi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  the  source  whence  mate¬ 
rial  for  history  has  been  drawn  somewhat 
carelessly,  by  a  few  at  first-hand,  and  at  sec¬ 
ond-hand  by  many.  It  covers  very  nearly 
the  same  period  of  Californian  history  as  the 
same  author’s  Noticias,  which  may,  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent,  be  considered  as  the  original  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  the  life  of  Padre  Jumpero 
was  compiled. 

The  mission  records  of  southern  California 
—  which  I  was  enabled  to  examine  during  a 
recent  trip  in  company  with  Mr.  Bancroft  — 
well  preserved  in  most  cases ;  curious  old 
leather  -  bound  folios  containing  little  else 
than  dry  lists  of  baptisms,  marriages,  con¬ 
firmations,  and  burials,  each  entry  duly  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  officiating  padre — have  each  a  title- 
page,  giving  some  historical  points  respect¬ 
ing  its  mission.  Many  of  these  titles  are  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Padre  Jumpero,  and  one 
at  least  in  that  of  Padre  Palou,  the  record  of 
burials  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  San  Diego 
Mission  having  been  destroyed  during  a  re¬ 
volt  of  the  natives  in  1775,  Padre  Jumpero 
restored  the  records  from  memory  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  prefaced  them  by  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  mission  down  to  that 
date.  Copies  of  this  and  other  mission  doc¬ 
uments  now  form  part  of  the  Pacific  Library. 

The  book  which  enabled  Padre  Crespi  and 
his  party  so  readily  to  recognize  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  was  the  Navegacion  Especula- 
tiva  y  Practica,  con  la  explicacion  de  algunos 
instrumentos ,  etc.  (Manila,  1734),  by  the  Ad¬ 
miral  Don  Jose  Gonzalez  Cabrera  Bueno, 
chief  pilot  on  the  Philippine  line.  It  is  a 
book  now  extremely  rare,  this  being,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  only  copy  on  this  coast.  The  bulk 
of  the  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  treat¬ 
ise  on  navigation,  but  twenty  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  sailing  directions  for  our  coast  from 
Cape  Mendocino  to  Panama.  The  following 
passage,  now  for  the  first  time  translated  in¬ 
to  English,  is  the  one  which  Padre  Crespi 
had  in  view,  and  is  important  as  proving  that 
the  bay  under  Point  Reyes  was  known  to 
navigators  of  the  time  as  San  Francisco,  the 
bay  since  called  by  that  name  being  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  :  “In  latitude  420  is  a  high 
cape  with  shores  apparently  cut  down  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  the  sea,  and  from  it  runs  a 
lower  coast  some  eight  leagues  southward, 
where  the  land  forms  another  high  point, 
bare  and  with  some  white  cliffs  which  rise 
from  the  water’s  edge  ;  this  point  is  in  410 
30',  and  is  called  Cape  Mendocino.  From 
this  point  the  coast  trends  south  -  east  to  lati¬ 
tude  390  30',  the  land  being  of  medium  ele¬ 
vation  and  thickly  wooded,  with  some  small 
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hills  bare  along  the  shore.  In  this  latitude 
it  forms  a  low  point  of  white  cliffs  cut  down 
to  the  sea ;  and  from  here  the  coast  trends 
south  -  east,  quarter  south,  to  38°  30',  where 
the  land  forms  a  point  of  medium  height, 
separated  from  the  coast  so  as  to  appear  from 
a  distance  to  be  an  island,  which  is  called 
Punta  de  los  Reyes.  It  forms  a  steep  cliff 
( morro ),  and  on  its  north  side  affords  a  good 
shelter  from  all  winds,  in  latitude  38°  30',  and 
is  called  San  Francisco.  In  a  south  or  south¬ 
east  wind  the  anchorage  is  at  the  end  of  the 
beach  where  it  forms  an  angle  on  the  south¬ 
west;  while  on  the  north-east  are  three  white 
cliffs  very  near  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  an  estero  makes  in  from  the  sea  with 
a  good  entrance  and  no  breakers.”  This 
Padre  Crespi  incorrectly  believed  to  be  the 
Golden  Gate.  “Inside  are  found  friendly 
Indians,  and  fresh  water  may  be  easily  obtain¬ 
ed.  South-south-west  from  this  port  are  six 
or  seven  small  white  farallones,  some  larger 
than  others,  occupying  over  a  league  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  He  who  comes  from  Cape  Mendocino 
in  search  of  this  port,  when  six  leagues  out 
at  sea  from  the  cape,  by  sailing  south-east, 
quarter  south,  will  make  Point  Reyes,  and 
see  the  farallones,  a  good  landmark  by  which 
to  recognize  it.  It  was  here  that  the  ship 
San  Agustin  was  lost  in  1595,  coming  to 
make  the  discovery,  more  by  fault  of  the  pi¬ 
lot  than  of  the  bad  weather.  About  fourteen 
leagues  south-east,  quarter  south,  from  Point 
Reyes,  the  land  makes  a  point,  before  reach¬ 
ing  which  the  land  is  of  medium  elevation, 
bare  along  the  shore,  with  some  steep  cliffs, 
although  inland  it  is  high  and  wooded,  until 
a  low  point  is  reached  in  370  30',  called 
Punta  de  Ano  Nuevo.” 

Previous  to  1769,  the  date  of  the  Francis¬ 
can  occupation,  only  three  voyagers  had  sail¬ 
ed  along  the  Californian  coast  and  left  in  the 
narratives  of  their  expeditions  any  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  country.  These  were, 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Cabrillo,  in  1542  ;  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake,  in  1579  ;  and  Sebastian  Vizcaino, 
in  1602-3. 

The  events  of  Cabrillo’s  voyage  along  the 
coast  to  about  440  are  recorded,  without  the 
writer’s  name,  in  the  Relacion  6  Diario  de 
la  Navegacion  que  hizo  Juan  Rodriguez  Ca¬ 
brillo ,  con  dos  navios ,  etc.,  a  manuscript  pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives  in  Seville,  and  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Coleccion  de  Documentos  para 
la  Historia  de  la  Florida  y  Tierras  adya- 
centes,  by  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  Mad¬ 
rid,  1857.  Cabrillo,  although  discovering 
several  points  on  the  coast,  did  not  land 
above  Point  Conception,  and  died  in  January, 
1543,  probably  on  San  Bernardo,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  Dr.  Ord,  of  Santa  Barbara,  recently 
told  me,  as  we  sailed  past  the  island,  that  he 
had  seen  Cabrillo’s  grave.  If  it  be  true  that 
his  resting-place  can  be  identified,  on  which 
point  I  am  somewhat  skeptical,  California 
should  erect  a  permanent  monument  over  the 
remains  of  her  discoverer.  Dr.  Alex.  S. 
Taylor  made  an  English  translation  of  the 
Cabrillo  relation  some  years  since,  which 
was  lent  and  lost.  The  name  of  the  Faral- 
lones  I  remember  to  have  seen  derived  by 
some  author  from  the  name  of  Cabrillo’s  pi¬ 
lot,  Ferrelo,  though  “farallon”  is  a  common 
Spanish  term  for  a  pointed  rocky  island. 

Of  Sebastian  Vizcaino’s  expedition  up  the 
coast  to  Cape  Blanco  in  1602-3,  Padre  An¬ 
tonio  de  la  Ascension  wrote  a  diary,  the  pilots 
under  Gerdnimo  Martin  Palacios  prepared 
sailing  directions,  and  thirty  -  two  charts  of 
the  coast  were  made  by  Enrico  Martinez. 
These  documents,  preserved  in  the  archives 
at  Seville,  have,  except  a  reduction  of  the 
charts,  never  been  printed.  The  fullest  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  the  historian  Torquemada 
in  his  Monarquia  Indiana ,  (Madrid,  1 723),  re¬ 
printed  in  Venegas’  Noticias  de  la  Califor¬ 
nia  (Madrid,  1757),  and  given  in  substance  in 
Salmeron’s  Relaciones  de  Nuevo  Mexico ,  and 
in  other  works.  Senor  Navarrete,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  his  brief  sketch  of  the  voyage,  consulted 
the  original  records  in  Seville.  One  of  Viz¬ 
caino’s  pilots,  named  Bolanos,  had  been  on 
board  the  San  Agustin  when  that  vessel  was 
wrecked  in  1595  ;  consequently  Vizcaino  an¬ 
chored  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  under  Point 
Reyes,  to  look  for  some  vestige  of  the  wreck, 
but  did  not  land,  or  discover  the  Golden 
Gate. 

The  best  summary  of  Spanish  voyages  on 
our  coast  previous  to  1792,  is  given  by  Don 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  in  the  form 
of  an  introduction  to  the  Relacion  del  Viage 
hecho  par  las  Golelas  Sutil y  Mexicana  en  el 
ano  de  1772,  para  reconocer  el estrecho  deFuca 
(Madrid,  1802).  In  preparing  this  introduc¬ 


tory  resume,  Senor  Navarrete,  in  addition  to 
what  had  been  printed  on  the  subject,  had 
access  to  all  the  documents  of  the  Spanish 
archives,  with  whose  contents  he  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  man.  The  text 
of  the  book  is  a  diary  of  the  expedition  un¬ 
der  Galiano  and  Valdes,  in  1792,  during 
which  the  waters  within  the  Strait  of  Fuca 
were  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  navigator  Van¬ 
couver.  An  atlas  accompanies  the  work, 
containing  charts  and  views  of  the  region  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana ;  but  the 
most  interesting  piece  of  all  is  a  reduction  of 
Vizcaino’s  thirty  -  two  charts,  showing  the 
coast  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  Cape  San  Lu¬ 
cas.  The  bay  under  Point  Reyes  is  very  tol¬ 
erably  delineated,  with  the  “Rio  Salado” 
flowing  into  it,  but  it  is  named  “Puerto  de  los 
Reyes”  instead  of  San  Francisco.  This  atlas 
also  gives  two  curious  cuts  of  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  fishes,  mermaids,  or  sea-lions,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  artist  of  Hernando  de  Gri¬ 
jalva’s  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  1533. 

The  IVest-Indische  Spieghel ,  a  quaint  old 
Dutch  description  of  America  and  of  Spanish 
cruelties,  published  in  1624,  has  a  map  rep¬ 
resenting  California  as  an  island  terminating 
on  the  north  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  giving  the 
name  “P°  Sr  Francisco  Drac  ”  to  the  Point 
Reyes  Bay  ;  and  a  Russian  government  map, 
republished  by  Jefferys,  in  1761,  in  the  Voy- 
ages  from  Asia  to  America ,  gives  the  name 
as  “St.  Francis  Drake,  wrongly  named  St. 
Francisco.”  M.  de  Pile’s  map  of  1752  has 
“P.  St.  Francis.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  English  freebooter,  who  spent  a 
month  in  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  June  and  July,  1579.  The  accounts 
of  his  expedition  have  been  much  talked  of, 
and  require  but  brief  notice  here.  The  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Navigations ,  etc. 
(London,  1600);  the  next  and  more  complete 
narrative  being  The  World  Encompassed  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake ,  etc. ,  Collected  out  of  the 
Notes  of  Master  Francis  Fletcher  (London, 
1628).  Both  these  accounts  are  exactly  re¬ 
produced,  with  some  additional  documents, 
in  the  Hakluyt  Society’s  edition  of  The 
World  Encompassed  (London,  1854),  making 
this  the  most  desirable  work  on  the  subject. 
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The  location  of  Drake’s  Bay  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  The  following 
brief  extracts  bear  on  the  question.  From 
the  World  Encompassed:  “In  38°  30'  we  fell 
in  with  a  conuenient  and  fit  harborough,  and 
June  17  came  to  anchor  therein.”  “This 
country  our  Generali  named  Albion,  and 
that  for  two  causes ;  the  one  in  respect  of 
the  white  bancks  and  cliffes,  which  lie  to¬ 
ward  the  sea  ;  the  other,  that  it  might  haue 
some  affinity  euen  in  name  also,  with  our 
own  country,  which  was  sometime  so  call¬ 
ed.”  From  the  account  in  Hakluyt's  Voy¬ 
ages  :  “We  came  within  thirtie  -  eight  de¬ 
grees  towardes  the  line,  In  which  height 
it  pleased  God  to  send  us  into  a  faire  and 
good  bay,  with  a  good  wind  to  enter  the 
same.”  Another  narrative,  or  fragment,  in 
the  Hakluyt  Society’s  edition,  says  :  “Hee 
came  to  44  gr.,  and  then  found  a  harborow  for 
his  ships,  where  he  grounded  his  ship  to  trim 
her.”  The  narratives  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  the  climate  and  the  natives,  speaking 
also  of  “a  strange  kind  of  conies,”  and  stat¬ 
ing  expressly  that  the  “Spaniards  never  had 
any  dealing  or  so  much  as  set  a  foote  in  this 
country.”  I  may  not  here  enter  at  length 
into  the  discussion  of  the  question,  “Did 
Drake  discover  San  Francisco  Bay?”  —  for 
the  arguments  in  the  affirmative  of  which  see 
an  article  by  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  in  the 
Overland  for  October,  1868.  Neither  the 
varying  statements  of  latitude  nor  Fletcher’s 
slight  description  of  Drake’s  Bay  furnish  any 
points  by  which  its  exact  location  may  be 
proved ;  but  the  claimed  improbability  that 
so  skillful  a  navigator  on  an  unknown  coast, 
should  have  beached  his  ship  and  remained 
a  month  in  a  harbor  like  that  under  Point 
Reyes — an  improbability  that  might  be  weak¬ 
ened  somewhat  by  the  logic  of  “Hobson’s 
choice” — is  in  my  mind  more  than  overbal¬ 
anced  by  the  almost  certainty  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  if  entered,  would  have  inspired  a 
fuller  description,  and  Would  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  under  Drake  were  not  so 
anxious  as  were  the  Spaniards  to  find  a  good 
harbor  on  the  Californian  coast ;  but  they  were 
in  search  of  a  passage  through  the  continent; 
and,  on  entering  the  Golden  Gate,  Drake 
would  surely  have  explored  the  bay  in  every 
direction  with  a  view  to  reach  the  Atlantic. 


The  quotations  which  we  have  given  from  oth¬ 
er  works  prove  that  the  bay  under  Point  Reyes 
was  well  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  that  the  present  bay  of  San  Francisco  was 
altogether  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the 
name  as  applied  to  the  northern  bay  almost 
certainly  originated  from  Drake’s  visit.  To 
prove  that  all  the  early  navigators  were  in 
error  on  the  point  will  be  difficult,  requiring 
even  a  more  ingenious  argument  than  that 
advanced  by  Dr.  Stillman,  viz. :  that  the 
“strange  kind  of  conies”  were  ground- 
squirrels,  which,  while  sufficiently  numerous 
elsewhere,  were  never  known  to  flourish  in 
Marin  County. 

Don  Pedro  Fages,  who  came  with  the  first 
missionary  expedition  to  California,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  comandante  at  Monterey, 
wrote  in  1775  quite  an  extensive  work,  not 
historical  but  descriptive,  on  the  country  and 
its  natives.  It  appears  in  print  only  in  a 
French  translation  by  M.  Ternaux-Compans, 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  en  Calif ornie,  in 
the  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages  (Paris, 
1844.  Tom.  Cl). 

Padre  Gerdnimo  Boscana,  one  of  the  early 
Franciscan  missionaries,  left  at  his  death,  in 
1831,  a  manuscript  work  on  the  manners  and 
customs,  history,  and  mythology  of  the  na¬ 
tives  about  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistra¬ 
no.  It  was  translated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Robin¬ 
son,  author  of  Life  in  California ,  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  ' Chinigchinich  (New  York,  1846), 
supplying  most  valuable  information  in  a  field 
where  material  is  very  scanty. 

Mr.  Hugo  Reid,  an  early  pioneer  of  south¬ 
ern  California,  contributed  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Star ,  in  1852,  a  series  of  papers  on  The 
Lndians  of  Los  Angeles  County .  This  work 
and  that  of  Boscana  are  standard  authorities 
on  the  southern  aborigines  of  our  State. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dwindle ’s  Colonial  History 
of  San  Francisco ,  originally  a  narrative  legal 
argument,  in  addition  to  its  wide  reputation 
as  an  able  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
mission  and  pueblo  systems  of  California,  is 
now  becoming,  in  the  complete  edition  of 
1867,  exceedingly  rare. 

The  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  /’  Oregon, 
des  Calif ornies,  et  de  la  Mer  Vermeille,  by 
M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  published  in  Paris  in 
1844,  was  the  first  modern  work  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  nature  on  the  western  coast,  was 
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accompanied  by  a  large  atlas,  and  has  now 
become  rare  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some¬ 
what  too  much  prominence  has  been  accord¬ 
ed  it  as  an  original  authority. 

On  the  history  of  our  State,  from  the  true 
Californian  stand -point,  should  be  mention¬ 
ed  the  Recuerdos  Historicos  y  Personales  of 
Gen.  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo,  a  manu¬ 
script  enriched  with  copies  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  original  documents  from  the  family  ar¬ 
chives.  No  man  living  knows  so  much  as 
this  author  of  the  history  of  California  —  his 
birthplace,  and  his  home  from  childhood  to 
past  the  middle  age.  He  is,  moreover,  a 
gentleman  of  remarkable  literary  ability  and 
culture,  which,  with  his  large  experience, 
make  this  work  an  invaluable  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  In  this  connection,  may  also  be 
noticed  the  manuscript  Historia  de  la  Nueva 
California  desde  el  ano  de  1 769,  hasta  el  de 
1845,  written  by  the  late  Don  Juan  Bandini, 
a  prominent  and  able  participant  in  early 
Californian  events,  and  illustrated  by  many 
interesting  original  documents  and  copies. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  recent  tour  through  south¬ 
ern  California,  made  with  a  view  of  examining 
the-  present  condition  of  the  missions  and 
their  records,  and  of  obtaining  historical  mat¬ 
ter  from  whatever  source,  resulted  in  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  his  accumulation,  besides 
copies  from  mission  and  pueblo  archives,  in 
the  shape  of  diaries  and  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  of  pioneers  and  native  Californians,  an 
invaluable  source  of  historic  data,  hitherto 
not  adequately  appreciated  ;  although  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  apathy  on 
the  subject. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have  interest¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  material 
in  southern  California,  are  Dr.  Alex.  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Judge  Benj.  Hayes, 
of  San  Diego.  Dr.  Taylor  has  embodied  the 
result  of  his  studies  chiefly  in  contributions 
to  various  periodicals,  the  principal  products 
of  his  pen  being  the  Indianology  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  published  in  1860-3,  in  the  California 
Farmer ,  an  extensive  compilation  of  news¬ 
paper  scraps  and  original  information  from 
various  sources  thus  rescued  from  oblivion  ; 
and  the  Bibliografa  California,  published 
in  the  Sacramento  Union ,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  fearfully  and  wonderfully  con¬ 
structed  title,  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of 


works  on  California.  His  collection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  has  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  University,  and  he  only  retains  his 
own  writings,  pasted  in  scrap  -  books  with 
manuscript  additions,  and  locked  in  a  wood¬ 
en  chest.  He  points  to  this  chest  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  results  of  twenty -five  years’  hard 
work,  which  he  hopes  yet  to  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  book  form.  Considering  his  limited 
facilities  for  literary  work,  his  devotion  to 
his  favorite  task  has  been  remarkable. 

Judge  Hayes,  since  his  arrival  in  the  State 
in  1850,  has  devoted  all  his  spare  moments 
to  the  work  of  collecting  material  concerning 
the  southern  counties.  Pamphlets,  newspa¬ 
per  scraps,  original  manuscripts,  and  copies 
of  public  archives,  have  accumulated  year  by 
year  on  the  shelves  of  this  indefatigable  and 
systematic  collector  ;  and  now,  unable  by 
reason  of  failing  health  to  undertake  the  ed¬ 
iting  of  the  work  for  which  his  material  was 
intended,  he  has  transferred  the  whole  result 
of  so  many  years’  labor  to  the  Pacific  Library, 
content  to  know  that  his  collection  will  be 
kept  together,  and  serve,  although  in  other 
hands,  its  original  design. 

Henry  L.  Oak. 


Golden  Gate  Park. 

(APRIL,  1874.) 

Beyond  the  town,  the  bushy  mounds  between, 
Roll  drifts  of  yellow  wrinkled  sand — 

Uncrested  waves,  that  dash  against  the  green 
Like  ocean  billows  ’gainst  the  strand  ; 

But  when  the  spring  is  soft,  and  winds  are  low, 
The  shifting  masses  lie  as  still 

As  frozen  banks  of  moonlit  snow 
That  hide  the  hollow  in  the  hill. 

One  way  a  mountain  lifts  its  verdant  crest 
Along  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky  ; 

On  sloping  pastures  cattle  feed  or  rest. 

And  swallows  twitter  as  they  fly. 

Below,  around,  the  lusty  lupin  blooms 
In  purple  color,  honey  sweet ; 

The  poppy’s  deep  and  golden  cup  illumes 
Each  plat  of  grass  or  chance-sown  wheat. 

On  rounded  hillocks  lustrous  leafage  shoots 
From  laurel  and  from  thorny  oak. 

And  sprawling  vinelets  clutch  with  thirsty  roots 
The  soil  no  rain  can  ever  soak. 

A  deep-set  lakelet,  greenly  ringed  about, 

Gems  with  its  blue  an  open  space, 

Where  yellow  buttercups  their  beauty  flout, 
And  insects  flutter  o’er  its  face. 
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Through  scenes  like  this  the  red  and  winding  way 
Gives  glimpses  of  the  gusty  town, 

Throned  on  its  many  hills  along  the  bay, 

Where  far  Diablo  looketh  down. 

But  westward,  over  sand-dunes  ribbed  and  hoar, 
That  deepen  heaven’s  azure  hue. 

Are  lines  of  snowy  surf  that  faintly  roar. 

Edging  a  sea  that  melts  in  blue — 

A  summer- shining  sea,  that  slides  and  slips 
In  silent  currents  through  the  Gate, 

Where  glinting  sails  of  slowly  moving  ships 
For  pilot  or  for  breezes  wait. 

Northward,  beyond  a  ridge  of  yellow  sand, 

That  hicjes  the  narrow  harbor-way, 

Rise  headlands  brown  and  bluff,  whose  summits 
grand 

Are  islanded  in  vapors  gray. 

Below  a  line  of  arrow-headed  firs, 

That  stretches  'neath  a  strip  of  cloud. 

The  slope  is  softly  greened,  and  nothing  stirs 
But  shadow  of  the  misty  shroud. 

Peace  broods  where  winds  are  fiercely  wont  to 
rave. 

To  drive  the  sand  like  sleet  before  ; 

No  sound  disturbs  the  vernal  stillness,  save 
The  surf  upon  the  distant  shore — 

The  faintly  sighing  surf,  or  linnet’s  song. 

Or  music  of  the  friendly  voice, 

Which  gives  to  nature  as  we  go  along 
A  charm  that  makes  the  day  more  choice. 

Benj.  P.  Averv. 


Wanted  — A  Social  Science  Association. 

The  want  of  such  a  combination  among 
the  citizens  of  California,  and  especially 
among  those  living  in  San  Francisco  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  has  long  been  acknowl¬ 
edged.  There  is  now  but  little  opportunity 
for  such  persons  to  compare  their  views  and 
form  their  opinions,  except  in  the  heat  of 
some  local  contest,  or  in  the  face  of  some 
great  public  evil.  What  is  needed  is  quiet, 
thoughtful,  deliberate  discussion,  by  men 
who  will  investigate  our  local  circumstances, 
and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  other  cities  and  States. 
We  have  among  us  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  abundantly  competent  to  lead  in  such 
discussions,  but  they  are  isolated,  engrossed 
with  their  own  affairs,  reluctant  to  intrude 
their  views  upon  others  uncalled  for.  An 
occasional  public  meeting,  at  which  papers 
should  be  read  to  those  especially  interested 


in  them,  and  able  to  throw  light  upon  them, 
would  afford  an  opportunity  to  draw  out  these 
thinking  men,  unite  them  in  the  advocacy  of 
good  measures,  divert  them  from  hobbies, 
and  aid  them  to  prepare  the  community  for 
municipal  or  State  legislation  tending  to  im¬ 
prove  our  social  condition,  or,  better  yet,  aid¬ 
ing  them  to  find  remedies  outside  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  evils  which  are  felt. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association, 
having  its  official  seat  in  Boston,  is  about  to 
hold  a  general  public  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  is  a  national  society,  having  officers  and 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  hav¬ 
ing  branch  affiliated  or  other  branch  associa¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia,  Saint  Louis,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  and  elsewhere.  It  makes  an  appeal  for 
co-operation  in  California,  which  the  Over¬ 
land  cordially  indorses.  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  Social  Science  Association  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?  They  have  them  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  find  great  advantage  in 
them.  And  what  is  a  Social  Science  Associ¬ 
ation?  A  non-partisan,  non-conformist,  vol¬ 
untary  combination  of  public  -  spirited  men 
and  women,  who  endeavor  to  bring  the  ac¬ 
curate  and  systematic  methods  of  science  to 
bear  upon  the  discussion  and  interpretation 
of  problems  which  pertain  to  human  society  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  association  which 
discusses  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  spirit 
the  principles  of  public  finance,  education, 
jurisprudence,  charity,  crime,  police,  health, 
and  all  the  kindred  and  subordinate  topics 
which  pertain  to  our  social  welfare. 

Geological  Survey  of  Massachusetts. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  the 
earliest  State  in  the  Union  to  inaugurate  a 
geological  survey,  including  in  it  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  botany,  ornithology,  entomolo¬ 
gy,  forestry,  etc.,  of  the  State,  is  now  urged 
to  repeat  the  undertaking  with  all  the  light 
of  modern  science.  The  map  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  published  as  the  basis  of  the  original 
survey,  was  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a 
thorough  topographical  map  of  one  of  the 
American  States  on  a  trigonometrical  basis, 
and,  until  the  appearance  of  the  California 
map,  it  was  still  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best  State  maps  in  existence.  Most  of 
the  State  maps  have  not  included  any  accu- 
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rate  exhibition  of  the  elevations  of  surface, 
but  have  only  shown  with  rude  outlines  the 
courses  of  hills  or  mountain  chains. 

The  American  Academy,  of  which  the 
well-known  statesman  Charles  Francis  Ad¬ 
ams  is  president,  has  petitioned  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts  to  carry  forward  this 
work,  and  has  printed  a  memorial  from  which 
we  cite  a  single  passage  which  is  not  with¬ 
out  value  in  California : 

“The  material  interests  of  the  State  call  urgently 
for  this  survey.  A  detailed  topographical  map  on  the 
scale  above  indicated,  accompanied  by  tables,  repre¬ 
senting  the  land-slopes  and  the  areas  of  the  river- 
bottoms,  would  be  of  great  value  in  guiding  plans  of 
public  or  local  improvement.  The  extension  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal  -  field  into  our  State, 
makes  it  important  to  decide  once  for  all  the  question 
whether  these  rocks  contain  coal-seams  of  economic 
value.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  new  in¬ 
dustries  would  be  seen  to  be  practicable,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  an  important  result  of  such  sur¬ 
veys  is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  capital  and  labor  in 
unfruitful  endeavors,  as  well  as  to  direct  where  indus¬ 
tries  will  best  flourish  ;  more  advantageous  methods 
of  carrying  on  present  enterprises  would  be  establish¬ 
ed,  and  our  natural  resources  economized  :  as  a  single 
illustration,  the  results  already  reached  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  fish  commissioners  may  be  cited. 

“  But  the  survey  is  urged  on  still  higher  ground. 
The  education  of  its  citizens  has  always  been  the  cher¬ 
ished  aim  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  society  of 
scientific  men  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  no  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  that  can  do  what  lies  simply  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  effect ;  namely, 
to  furnish  old  and  young,  and  especially  those  re¬ 
ceiving  a  common-school  education,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  precise  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature  as  manifested  in  the  familiar  objects  about 
them.  To  this  end  your  memorialists  urge  that  the 
reports  under  the  proposed  survey  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  prepared  with  special  reference  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  use  by  the  people ;  and  that,  instead  of 
being  distributed  gratuitously,  they  should  be  sold 
through  the  ordinary  agencies  at  a  slight  advance 
upon  the  cost,  so  as  to  enable  the  State  to  pay  the  au¬ 
thors  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  and  to  recover 
the  greater  part  of  its  original  outlay,  without  placing 
the  books  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate 
means.  Such  a  mode  of  publication  would  unques¬ 
tionably  be  the  most  economical  for  the  State,  and 
the  most  certain  to  bring  the  books  directly  and  nat¬ 
urally  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  value  and 
use  them.” 

Icelandic  History  and  Exploration. 

The  relations  of  California  and  Iceland 
are  not  of  the  most  intimate  sort ;  in  fact,  if 
the  people  there  know  as  little  of  our  affairs 


as  we  know  of  theirs — if  they  know  nothing 
of  our  City  Hall,  and  Harbor  Commission, 
and  Chinese  immigration,  and  Local  Option, 
and  railroad  discussions  —  they  know  very 
little,  and  ought  to  be  enlightened !  But 
there  is  one  thing,  at  least,  in  which  they 
have  served  us,  in  common  with  all  English- 
speaking  people  ;  they  have  perpetuated,  as 
a  living  language,  in  that  remote  and  inac¬ 
cessible  island,  one  of  the  oldest  dialects  of 
that  group  of  languages  to  which  the  English 
belongs  ;  and  so,  as  the  study  of  our  mother- 
tongue  is  becoming  more  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  its  historical,  philological,  and  liter¬ 
ary  relations,  the  knowledge  of  Icelandic  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  scholars  of  our 
country.  In  Icelandic  literature,  too,  many 
clues  are  found  to  the  beliefs  and  myths 
which  our  ancestors  cherished,  and  the  first 
gleams  of  light  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
western  continent  are  also  derived  from  their 
Sagas. 

Iceland  is  the  most  eastern  geographical 
member  of  the  North  American  continent,  as 
the  Aleutian  Islands  stretch  forth  upon  the 
extreme  west.  Its  physical  structure  exhib¬ 
its  as  living  forces,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  and 
geysers,  which  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  physical  features  of  this  western  country. 
We  call  attention  to  these  points  for  the  sake 
of  interesting  some  of  our  citizens  in  a  proj¬ 
ect  which  has  found  much  favor  in  the  East 
— a  proposal  to  make  “a  birthday  present” 
to  that  northern  Princess  of  Thule.  In  Au¬ 
gust  next,  Iceland  will  celebrate  the  thou¬ 
sandth  anniversary  of  its  colonization,  and  on 
the  second  day  the  constitution,  granted  by 
Denmark,  restoring  the  right  of  self  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  islanders,  will  go  into  effect. 
Literary  gentlemen  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where  propose  to  make  this  the  occasion  of 
sending  out  a  party  to  Iceland,  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  traveler, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Ge¬ 
ographical  Society.  A  collection  of  such 
books,  maps,  photographs,  etc.,  as  may  be 
contributed  by  Americans,  will  be  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Library  at  Reykjavik, 
the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  a  college.  A 
formal  l-equest  has  just  been  received  by  the 
University  of  California,  asking  contributions 
to  this  collection.  Photographs  of  California 
scenery  are  especially  requested,  and  our 
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well-known  photographers,  Messrs.  Watkins, 
Muybridge,  and  Bradley  &  Rulofson,  stand 
ready  to  contribute.  Other  parties  will,  no 
doubt,  take  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  col¬ 
lection —  the  Mercantile  Library  its  cata¬ 
logue,  the  Academy  its  transactions,  the 
University  its  registers,  our  publishers  their 
books,  private  persons  a  good  book  from 
their  library  shelves.  All  such  documents 
and  books  will  be  forwarded  without  ex¬ 
pense.  They  may  be  left  with  R.  E.  C. 
Stearns,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  University  of  California, 
at  320  Sansome  Street,  at  the  earliest  day 
convenient. 

Art  Notes. 

— Mr.  Robert  C.  Rogers,  a  gentleman  who 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Art  As¬ 
sociation  since  its  birth,  has  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Secretary,  vice  Benj.  P.  Avery. 

—  The  first  term  of  the  School  of  Design 
closes  June  6th,  and  the  following  week  will 
be  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  students’ 
work.  The  progress  made  has  been  most 
gratifying,  and,  we  are  much  pleased  to  note, 
entirely  in  the  right  direction.  It  would  have 
been  extremely  easy  to  have  made  a  greater 
showing,  had  Mr.  Williams  been  a  professor 
of  the  average  boarding-school  or  self-dubbed 
“college”  type.  In  this  case,  he  would 
have  allowed  his  pupils  to  begin  at  the  end, 
and  copy  more  or  less  ambitious  pictures. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  kept  them  to  severe 
drawing  and  painting  from  the  best  flat  stud¬ 
ies,  from  the  fine  set  of  casts  owned  by  the 
Association,  or  from  objects  of  “still  life,” 
and  that  which  they  have  learned  they  have 
learned  thoroughly.  The  school  is  entirely 
self-supporting  —  that  is,  all  the  special  ex¬ 
penses  chargeable  to  that  account,  with  the 
Professor’s  salary,  will  be  met  from  the  fees 
received,  and  the  Art  Association  will  not 
have  to  draw  on  its  reserve.  This  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  most  gratifying  showing  for  a  school  so 
recently  established. 

—  Ere  these  pages  see  the  light,  the  little 
Graphic  Sketching  Club  will  have  disbanded 
for  the  summer.  Its  establishment  has  been 
the  means  of  stimulating  and  developing  a 
considerable  amount  of  latent  ability,  and 
has  promoted  good  -  fellowship  among  the 
brethren  of  the  brush.  Several  of  the  sketches 


made  at  these  gatherings  have  suggested 
pictures.  Hahn,  who  has  ideas  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  and  humor  in  every  touch,  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  in  some  of  his  conceptions. 
One  of  the  latest  is  an  illustration  of  “Bliss.” 
An  old  peasant  woman,  watched  by  a  ragged 
little  urchin,  is  leaning  over  a  pen,  scratching 
the  head  of  a  sow,  who  is  surrounded  by  her 
litter.  The  action  of  the  figures,  and  the 
evidently  intense  satisfaction  of  the  pig,  are 
admirably  rendered.  An  exhibition  of  the 
Club’s  sketches  for  the  past  six  months  would 
be  both  interesting  and  amusing. 

—  The  sale,  on  April  22d,  of  some  eighty 
studies  and  pictures  by  Thomas  Hill,  realized 
about  $14,000,  and  the  prices  were  generally 
satisfactory,  indicating  great  appreciation  of 
this  admirable  artist’s  work.  He  will,  for 
some  two  or  three  years  to  come,  be  employ¬ 
ed  almost  exclusively  on  commissions,  which 
have  been  accumulating  on  his  hands. 

— Mr.  W.  M.  Lent,  while  in  Paris,  obtained 
a  fine  example  of  Erpikun’s  work,  which  is 
now  added  to  Barry  &  Patten’s  collection. 
That  artist,  a  Russian,  confines  himself  to 
nude  subjects,  treating  them,  however,  with 
great  skill  and  chasteness.  In  “Androme¬ 
da,”  the  picture  under  review,  the  best  qual¬ 
ities  of  drawing,  expression,  and  color  are 
exhibited,  while  the  attitude  of  the  despair¬ 
ing  maiden,  chained  to  the  rock,  suggests 
naught  that  is  voluptuous.  This  figure  is  a 
very  fine  study  of  the  female  form,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  most  poetically  treated. 

—  Among  recent  arrivals,  we  note  the 
name  of  H.  Herzog,  an  artist  of  the  Dussel- 
dorf  school,  who  will  sojourn  for  awhile  on 
this  coast,  and  study  our  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery.  A  cabinet  example  of  this  land¬ 
scape  painter’s  work  is  on  view  at  one  of  our 
local  galleries.  It  represents  a  mountain 
scene  in  Bavaria,  and  possesses  rare  qualities 
of  color,  drawing  and  finish,  the  latter  subor¬ 
dinated  to  due  effect.  A  carefully  studied 
group  of  cattle  standing  in  a  pool  that  is 
veritable  water  with  a  rocky  bluff  reflected 
therein,  the  freshest  of  foliage  and  most  ten¬ 
der  of  mountain  distance,  helps  to  compose  a 
work  that  will  well  repay  close  inspection. 

—  A  painting  of  remarkable  merit,  by  Miss 
Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  was  lately  exhibited  in 
this  city  by  the  owner.  It  represents  nearly 
a  full-length  female  figure,  and  illustrates 
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“The  Lady  of  Shalott.”  The  face,  that  of 
a  blonde  of  much  beauty  and  delicacy,  is  full 
of  a  sad,  yearning  expression,  mixed  with 
an  aspect  of  fateful  mystery,  as  though  she 
had  seen  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  steel  mirror  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  knew  the  end  was  near.  She 
stands  in  an  antique  interior,  hung  with 
quaintly  figured  tapestry,  and  through  a 
window  behind  appears  rather  dimly  the 
mounted  and  panoplied  image  of  Arthur’s 
knight.  Her  form  is  clad  in  old  brocaded 
silk,  suggesting  mixed  tints  under  a  large 
pattern.  The  picture  is  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Tennyson’s  weird,  strange  poem,  and 
is  painted  with  masculine  strength,  in  a  broad, 
effective  style,  recalling  the  manner  of  the 
old  masters.  The  face  of  the  lady  takes 
hold  of  the  imagination,  and  will  not  leave 
it.  There  is  all  the  sad  seriousness  of  the 
best  pre  -  Raphaelites  in  the  work,  without 
the  finical  realism  of  some  of  that  school.  If 
Miss  Lee  can  do  much  like  it,  she  may  be 
sure  of  a  fine  reputation. 

—  Keith  has  on  the  easel  a  large  and  most 
important  work,  “The  California  Alps,”  a 
scene  in  the  Kern  River  country.  It  is  a 
grand  composition  of  mountain,  forest,  rock, 
and  torrent,  full  of  fine  color  and  vigorous 
handling.  He  has  been  particularly  happy 
in  giving  the  idea  of  vastness,  while  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of 
every  scientific  student  of  nature,  most  nota¬ 
bly  in  his  perfect  delineation  of  rocks  worn 
by  glacial  erosion,  and  in  his  true  mountain 
forms.  Distance  after  distance  of  cliff,  canon, 
and  snow-peak,  with  the  river’s  silver  thread 
winding  far  below  —  cleaving  its  way  in  tur¬ 
bulent  impetuosity  as  it  nears  the  observer’s 
point,  and  is  lost  to  sight  among  the  deep  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  old  forest  —  a  foreground  of  tan¬ 
gled  underbrush  and  moss-covered  rock,  are 
one  and  all  depicted  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
master,  who,  while  he  has  reproduced  a 
grand  scene,  has  sacrificed  nothing  of  truth 
to  scenic  effect.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
middle  and  farther  distance  is  finely  render¬ 
ed,  and  this  work  will  most  undoubtedly  add 
greatly  to  Mr.  Keith’s  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tion.  We  trust  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
put  it  on  view  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the 
Art  Association,  which  will  not,  we  suspect, 
be  overcrowded  with  large  works  by  local 
artists. 


—  A  gold  medal  was  recently  offered  by 
The  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  a  technical 
magazine  of  high  standing,  for  the  best  (por¬ 
trait)  negative  which  should  be  submitted  by 
a  certain  date.  We  are  pleased  to  record 
that  the  prize  was  won  against  all  comers  by 
Messrs.  Bradley  &  Rulofson,  of  this  city.  The 
competition  was,  we  are  assured,  exceeding¬ 
ly  lively,  and  negatives  were  submitted  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Catalogue  of  the  Mercantile  Library. 

A  library  that  is  without  a  catalogue  is  a 
nervous  and  tantalizing  accumulation  of 
wealth  —  all  sorts  of  riches  and  knowledges 
congregated  together,  among  which  one  feels 
almost  as  helpless  as  on  the  sea  in  a  rudder¬ 
less  vessel.  One  can  with  mechanical  genius 
rig  something  that  may  guide  his  ship  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  way  ;  and  one  may  veer 
and  miss  stays,  and  plunge  ahead  in  the  vast 
sea  of  learning  without  a  guide,  but  he  makes 
poor  work  of  it,  and  feels  that  somehow  he 
is  very  ill  favored. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Mercantile  Li¬ 
brary  of  this  city,  the  volumes  have  yearly 
increased  until  the  date  when  Mr.  Whitaker, 
the  librarian,  wrote  the  introduction  to  his 
new  catalogue,  to- wit :  February  1st,  1874, 
when  he  tells  us  there  were  over  36,000  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  shelves. 

It  would  be  an  ill  thing,  having  underta¬ 
ken  a  long  and  wearisome  labor,  to  find  at  the 
end  of  it  that,  with  all  its  human  and  nat¬ 
ural  and  necessary  imperfections,  it  had  been 
conducted  upon  a  wrong  plan.  From  the 
remorse  that  must  follow  such  a  result,  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  librarian  and  compiler  of 
this  catalogue  need  not  suffer.  He  was  mind¬ 
ful  at  the  commencement  of  his  toil  that  the 
task  had  been  undertaken  by  other,  older, 
and  perhaps  better  men,  that  more  plans  than 
one  had  been  devised,  and  that  there  were 
not  many  best  ways  of  doing  a  good  and 
necessary  thing.  He  accordingly  took  the 
hints  of  others’  labors.  In  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  readers  who  would  like  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  choice  among  these  36,000  vol¬ 
umes,  he  has  adopted  what  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  method.  Its  fulfillment  has 
called  for  a  scarcely  appreciated  amount  of 
labor,  but  he  will  find  his  reward  in  his 
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own  conscience,  in  the  commendation  of 
the  few  who  do  comprehend  the  labor,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  which  all  who  use  the 
catalogue  will  experience  without  knowing 
why. 

The  system  is  that  of  “an  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  author,  title,  and  subject,  with 
subdivisions  of  the  latter,  when  deemed  of 
sufficient  extent  and  importance,”  and  is  the 
one  adopted  by  some  of  the  best  librarians  in 
our  own  country  and  England.  Under  the 
name  of  each  author  is  a  list  of  their  works 
which  are  in  the  collection,  with  indications 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  the  date  and 
place  of  the  publication  of  each  volume,  and 
its  size.  Under  the  subject-matter  are  the 
names  of  authors  and  titles  of  works  on  that 
particular  subject.  The  arrangement  of  the 
whole  is  careful  and  alphabetical,  and  is 
“based  upon  Professor  Jewett’s  rules  laid 
down  in  his  ‘Construction  of  Catalogues.’  ” 

The  volume  is  958  pages  long,  and  really 
contains  full  hints  of  almost  everything  in 
the  library,  even  to  magazine  articles,  so  that 
the  humble  contributor  to  this  magazine  may 


possibly  be  surprised  to  find  his  own  name 
in  capitals  as  that  of  an  author ;  and  those 
who  can  absorb  the  wealth  of  a  book  or  judge 
of  the  fullness  of  its  treatment  as  Dr.  Sam 
Johnson  used  to  do  —  by  reading  its  “Table 
of  Contents” — will  here  find  himself  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  treated.  He  who  would  know  all 
the  dramas  in  the  library  and  who  wrote 
them,  will  find  them  conscientiously  and  spe¬ 
cifically  and  alphabetically  set  forth  over  a 
space  of  more  than  twenty  pages,  and  his 
pursuit  for  knowledge  of  any  particular  au¬ 
thor,  or  for  works  upon  any  specific  topic,  will 
be  equally  fruitfully  rewarded. 

We  have  not  read  the  whole  volume.  It 
is  more  interesting  than  a  hovel,  if  we  are 
allowed  our  choice  of  authors.  It  is  of  more 
value  than  many  of  the  works  catalogued 
within  it.  It  will  be  a  solace  to  many  a 
hitherto  weary  searcher  for  what  is  not  in  the 
library,  as  printed  answer  to  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  inquiries  that  wear  upon  the  patience  of 
the  librarian,  and  a  prophylactic  against  the 
waste  of  much  valued  time,  and  nervously 
exhausted  temper. 
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The  Safest  Creed,  and  twelve  other 
Discourses  of  Reason.  By  Octavius  B. 
Frothingham.  New  York  :  Asa  K.  Butts 
&  Co. 

This  volume  gets  its  title  from  the  subject 
of  the  first  discourse  in  it.  We  suppose  that 
there  can  be  few  books  that  are  so  entirely 
unattractive  as  the  volumes  of  sermons  that 
used  to  be  printed  in  old,  orthodox  times. 
An  expression  of  what  almost  everybody 
thinks  or  has  heard  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
startling,  or  to  attract  a  very  large  body  of 
hearers  or  readers.  In  the  matter  of  sermon 
writing,  certainly  of  sermon  printing  and 
publishing,  we  believe  that  to  -  day  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  and  better  than  yesterday.  It  may 
be  that  the  whole  intellectual  world  seems 
more  active  and  alive  now,  and  thought  in 
almost  every  department,  whether  aesthetic, 
scientific,  ethic,  or  theologic,  appears  to  be 
more  keen,  and  alert,  and  forcible,  and  pro¬ 


gressive  than  ever.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
livelier  and  more  attractive  tone  in  almost 
all  substantial  literature,  and  the  plummets 
of  thought  seem  to  drop  deeper  and  the  inter¬ 
est  therein  to  obtain  in  a  wider  range  of  men. 
Theology  to-day  is  different  from  what  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  the  church¬ 
es  have  recognized  a  difference  between  old 
truths  and  new  truths,  or,  at  least,  leave  out 
of  their  expression  some  of  the  old  elements, 
and  have,  in  their  present  attitude,  a  look  of 
progress  and  of  newness. 

Mr.  Frothingham  announces  himself  as  a 
radical,  and  has  put  together  a  baker’s  dozen 
of  his  discourses,  beginning  with  his  setting 
forth  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  safest 
creed,  and  running  over  and  through  the 
kindred  topics  of  what  he  calls  and  under¬ 
stands  as  the  radical  belief  and  root,  the  joy 
of  a  free  faith,  to-day’s  gospel,  the  scientific 
aspect  of  prayer,  the  dying  and  living  God, 
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the  infernal  and  celestial  love,  the  immortal¬ 
ities  of  man,  and  the  victory  over  death. 
His  very  topics  suggest  something  different 
from  anything  anybody  ever  heard  from  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  Doctor  Stuart,  or 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  is  certain  to  get  no 
readers  from  those  who  still  sit  at  their  feet, 
and  probably  wishes  to  get  none,  for  he  seeks 
no  proselytes.  But  there  are  many  readers 
who  shut  out  no  avenue  through  which  any 
light  may  come,  and  these  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  statement  which  is  honest  and  ear¬ 
nest,  if  not  convincing,  of  the  belief  in  God 
and  interpretations  of  the  immortalities  of 
man,  which  are  held  by  a  number,  small  but 
increasing,  who  call  themselves  “liberals.” 
They  believe  that  the  primary  error  of  re¬ 
ligious  people  is  in  making  what  is  called 
“salvation”  a  matter  touching  the  period 
after  death,  not  before.  It  is  a  word  that 
means  simply  “safety,”  or  health;  and,  as 
to  that  imaginary  place  called  “hell,”  it 
appears  that  we  know  nothing  of  its  reality, 
its  place,  its  nature.  Says  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham :  “But  seeing  that  nobody  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  hell,  nor  even  whether  there  be 
such  a  place  ;  seeing  that  the  future  after 
death  is  all  an  uncertainty,  whereof  we  have 
no  definite  account ;  seeing  that  in  all  our 
experience,  to-day  is  the  child  of  yesterday 
and  the  parent  of  to-morrow,  and,  therefore, 
the  future,  however  long,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  present,  the  next  life  of  this  life,  and 
the  hereafter  of  the  here  —  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  salvation  must  be  the  same 
thing  in  either  state  ;  what  is  safety  in  the 
one  will  be  safety  in  the  other ;  sanity  will 
everywhere  be  sanity,  and  health  will  every¬ 
where  be  health.  No  person  can  be  lost 
hereafter  who  is  saved  now.  The  healthy 
soul  can  have  no  fear  of  perdition.  This  is 
what  Father  Taylor  had  in  mind  when  he 
made  the  oft -quoted  remark  touching  Mr. 
Emerson  :  ‘  He  can  not  go  to  heaven,  for  he 
is  no  Christian;  but  what  would  they  do  with 
him  in  hell?  He  would  change  the  climate; 
he  would  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  that 
way.’  ” 

Since  the  present,  then,  is  our  only  con¬ 
cern,  “the  safest  creed  is  that  which  gives 
the  best  guarantee  of  mental  security  under 
actual  circumstances.”  The  laws  of  health 
are  imperfectly  known ;  the  wisest  men  are 


students;  the  most  experienced,  seekers; 
and,  though  one  can  not  give  a  complete 
and  absolute  expression  of  what  the  creed 
must  be,  certain  positions  may  be  taken  with 
confidence.  No  creed  is  safe  with  insecure 
foundations,  and  on  these  rely  the  creeds  of 
Christendom.  One  of  these  is  prophecy, 
proof  of  which  has  given  way.  “Scholar¬ 
ship  has  undermined  it;  criticism  has  thrown 
it  down.”  Another  is  miracle;  but  this,  like 
the  other,  has  fallen.  “The  principle  of  sus¬ 
pended  law  is,  by  the  foremost  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  age,  repudiated.”  All  the 
material  universe  proclaims  the  reign  of  law ; 
“the  stars  in  their  faithful  courses,  the  sun  in 
its  rising  and  going  down,  the  seasons  in 
their  beauteous  alternation,  the  plants  in 
their  growth,  animals  in  their  development;” 
in  action  all  men  assume  it ;  the  conduct  of 
life,  business,  enterprise,  all  social  arrange¬ 
ments,  calculations,  statistics,  and  combina¬ 
tions,  presuppose  and  demand  it.  The  lib¬ 
eral  does  not  find  security  for  immortality, 
either  in  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
nor  unlimited  faith  in  the  Scriptures-— “  a 
faith  that  a  Gesenius  or  a  Max  Muller  may 
undermine,  that  a  Strauss  or  a  Renan  may 
sap.”  And  he  thinks  that  “no  creed  is  safe 
that  rests  on  a  single  foundation,  however  an¬ 
cient  and  imposing.”  “The  safety  of  ra¬ 
tionalism,”  says  Mr.  Frothingham,  “consists 
in  its  ability  to  use  all  supports  and  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  all  emergencies.  ...  If  one  reli¬ 
ance  gives  way,  it  has  a  dozen  to  fall  back 
on.  .  .  .  Take  away  the  Old  Testament, 
it  has  the  New  ;  take  away  the  Bible,  it  has 
the  sacred  writings  of  other  races;  invalidate 
these,  it  has  the  religious  sentiment  to  which 
all  Scriptures  give  expression  ;  throw  doubt 
on  the  religious  sentiment,  it  has  recourse  to 
the  facts  of  human  experience,  as  revealed 
by  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  result  of 
individual  lives.  It  appeals  to  the  long  line 
of  traditions  of  worship  and  faith,  of  moral 
obedience  and  fidelity,  of  sweetest  trust  and 
sublimest  anticipation;  call  these  in  question, 
it  takes  up  the  method  of  science  and  shows 
how  divine  things  are  wrought  into  the  very 
texture  of  the  material  world.  Does  the  sci¬ 
entific  man  protest  against  the  use  made  of 
his  apparatus,  rationalism  retreats  to  the 
stronghold  of  philosophy,  from  which  it  can 
not  be  dislodged.” 
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The  rationalist  fears  nothing.  “  So  far  as 
ports  of  refuge  are  concerned,  his  is  the 
safest  creed.”  He  feels  it  is  the  safest,  from 
its  own  constitution,  having  “no  articles  that 
are  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  action  of  human 
nature,”  teaching  no  dogmas  that  are  at  va¬ 
riance  with  reason  ;  holding  that  “its  God  is 
not  a  larger  man  with  human  limitations  and 
infirmities,  subject  to  emotions,  ...  a 
mechanician,  a  contriver,  a  person  conduct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  universe  by  methods 
of  diplomacy,  resorting  to  expedients,  alter¬ 
ing  and  suspending  His  own  laws,  repairing 
His  own  handiwork ;  showing  partiality  in 
His  treatment  of  His  children,  granting  to 
some  the  fullness  of  light,  and  leaving  oth¬ 
ers  in  total  darkness  ;  electing  special  tribes 
and  individuals  to  glory,  and  dooming  others 
to  perdition.  ...  It  does  not  deify  an 
individual.  ...  It  has  not  to  defend  it¬ 
self  against  history,  science,  or  philosophy  ; 
they  are  its  defenders.”  It  has  no  dogma 
which  to-day  is  on  the  defensive  against  the 
reason  of  the  age.  It  puts  itself  in  friendli¬ 
est  relations  with  the  human  heart,  trusting 
the  essential  rectitude  of  human  nature;  hav¬ 
ing  faith  in  its  progress,  in  the  vital  unity  of 
mankind,  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future. 

This  is  an  incomplete  outline  of  Mr. 
Frothingham’s  expression  of  the  creed  of 
the  rationalist,  without  room  for  his  argu¬ 
ment  or  final  conclusions.  If  theology  is 
worth  the  consideration  of  intelligent  minds, 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  decide  upon  its 
being  unessential  to  and  not  a  part  of  relig¬ 
ion,  this  volume  will  claim  the  attention  of  a 
good  many,  even  though  they  differ  in  their 
conclusions.  It  is  certainly  marked  with 
great  earnestness  and  vigor  of  thought,  and 
is  worth  having  as  an  answer  to  all  inquiries 
concerning  the  beliefs  of  the  rationalists. 

Philosophy  of  English  Literature  ;  A 

Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lowell 

Institute  by  John  Bascom.  New  York : 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Several  years  ago,  a  lover  of  good  learn¬ 
ing  founded  in  Boston  what  is  known  as  the 
“Lowell  Institute,”  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  a  fund  whose  accruing  interest  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  employment  of  educated  men  to 
deliver  courses  of  twelve  lectures,  each  upon 


some  literary  or  scientific  subject  of  living 
interest,  the  admission  to  which  is  free  to  all 
the  world.  The  proper  use  of  the  fund  of 
this  Institute  has  been  a  source  of  inestimable 
good,  and  has  afforded  to  many  listeners,  of 
not  overburdened  purse,  opportunities  for  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement,  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  furnished  to  them.  The 
fund  is  controlled  by  educated  and  intelligent 
discretion,  and  every  year  the  audiences  of 
the  Lowell  Institute  can  hear  the  best  men 
discourse  upon  the  best  topics.  The  choice 
of  lecturers  is  not  left  to  the  chances  of  the 
country  lyceum,  and  the  announcement  of 
a  name  not  known  to  everyone  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  an  assurance  that,  be  he 
who  he  may,  he  is  at  least  well  informed 
upon  the  topic  concerning  which  he  proposes 
to  discourse.  Indeed,  so  capable  are  those 
lecturers,  that  it  frequently,  if  not  uniformly, 
ha  opens  that  the  indorsement  of  the  Institute 
audiences  is  the  means  of  giving  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  new  volume,  and  a  new  and  fuller 
source  of  knowledge  and  instructive  thought 
than  was  before  available.  The  most  noted 
names  among  the  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  the  East  are  found  in  the  list  of  lecturers 
before  the  Lowell  Institute. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  imprimatur  of  a 
publishing  house  is  an  indication  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  value  of  the  volume  published  by 
that  house,  and  so,  almost  as  a  good  preju¬ 
dice,  a  seeker  after  any  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  will  generally  be  safe  in  taking 
for  granted,  as  of  worth,  a  volume  of  lectures 
delivered  as  were  these  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  prejudice  which  one  may  have  from 
such  source  in  favor  of  this  volume  will  be 
pleasantly  responded  to  by  an  examination 
of  its  pages.  The  author  has  called  the  vol¬ 
ume  by  a  hard  name,  and  one  which  might 
be  repulsive  to  many  readers.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  of  English  literature  will  be  understood 
differently  by  different  minds.  It  seems  to 
us,  the  weakness  of  the  title  comes  from  the 
use  of  the  word  “philosophy,”  which  al¬ 
most  seems  to  carry  a  new  meaning,  or  no 
meaning  at  all,  to  each  new  reader.  And 
this  very  thought  must  have  come  to  the  au¬ 
thor  when  he  chose  it,  as  perhaps  a  happy 
guess  at  what  he  should  call  his  volume,  for 
in  a  few  prefatory  remarks  he  answers  the 
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query  which  must  arise  in  almost  everyone’s 
mind  as  to  the  real  substance  of  the  book. 
He  explains  that  “the  object  of  the  lectures 
is  to  put  the  general  reader  and  student  of 
English  literature  into  early  possession  of 
the  leading  influences  operative  in  it,  and 
thus  to  enable  them  to  peruse  and  to  study 
its  numerous  productions  with  more  insight, 
more  pleasure,  a  better  mastery  of  relations, 
and  a  more  ready  retention  of  facts.  . 

We  have  termed  our  work  a  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature,  as  indicating  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  causes,  of  controlling  tendencies,  and 
leading  minds,  rather  than  a  presentation  of 
details,  a  reproduction  of  facts  in  their  chro¬ 
nological  connections.” 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  subject,  he  has  gone 
back  to  the  beginning  of  our  literature,  and 
made  careful  examination  and  exposition  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  peoples  who,  united 
together,  made  up  what  finally  became  the 
English  nation.  He  has  defined  English  lit¬ 
erature  as  “only  those  works  whose  artistic 
merit  has  put  them  in  permanent  possession 
of  the  mind  of  the  nation  ;  which  hold  on 
their  wTay,  not  through  years,  but  through 
centuries.”  And  he  has  touched  the  two 
constituents  of  the  early  English  character, 
pointing  at  the  points  of  superiority  of  the 
Norman  over  the  Saxon  element  in  matters 
of  arms,  cultivation,  and  religion,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  peoples,  the  growing  unity 
between  them,  and  then  how  the  whole  com¬ 
position  of  the  native  and  composite  English 
mind  was  disturbed  and  influenced  by  for¬ 
eign  elements,  and  how  the  very  formation 
of  its  language  and  the  beginning  of  its  liter¬ 
ature  were  influenced  by  the  classical  works 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  Grecian  philosophy  and 
poetry,  the  literature  of  Italy  through  the 
works  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  by  the 
romances  and  fabliaux  of  the  Normans.  He 
has  studied  also  the  home  influences  of  that 
early  day;  the  forces  which  were  called  re¬ 
ligious,  but  which  were  only  that  semi  -  bar¬ 
barous  and  degraded  interpretation  of  relig¬ 
ion  which  then  prevailed  ;  the  social  forces, 
as  evidenced  in  the  character  of  chivalry, 
its  general  effects,  and  its  influence  on  wom¬ 
en  ;  the  elements  of  the  language  and  the 
early  forms  of  literature;  and,  following  these 
studies,  has  taken  up  in  critical  and  philo¬ 


sophical  review  the  works  of  Chaucer,  inter¬ 
preting  his  spirit  and  measuring  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  others,  his  free  political  spirit,  his 
progress  in  poetry,  his  method,  his  humor 
and  pathos,  sensuality,  and  love  of  nature. 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  not  undertaken 
a  detailed  criticism  or  study  of  all  of  English 
literature,  but  he  has  traversed  the  ground  of 
the  central  facts  and  germinal  principles  of 
this  department  of  knowledge.  Upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  wisest  method  “to 
learn  the  most  in  learning  the  least,”  he  has 
outlined  the  whole  ground  and  directed  “at¬ 
tention  at  once  to  the  leading  fruitful  facts.” 
The  volume  is  not  a  history,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  theory.  For  a  student  there  is 
need  of  some  accompanying  volume  like 
Craik’s,  Shaw’s,  Spalding’s,  Angus’,  or  Gil¬ 
man’s  text-book  of  English  literature.  When 
he  has  come  to  a  leading  fact  or  author  on 
the  way,  he  has  not  passed  lightly  over  either, 
but  has  staid  studiously,  critically,  and  dis¬ 
creetly,  has  weighed  fairly  the  influence  of 
the  fact,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  volume,  has  given  expression  to 
an  excellent  appreciation  of  the  particular 
author.  What  he  has  said  of  Chaucer,  of 
Spenser,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Milton,  and  of 
Byron,  has  given  us  more  than  usual  de¬ 
light,  and  has  met  generally  our  fullest  in¬ 
dorsement.  The  volume  is  valuable  for 
those  who  think,  rather  than  for  those  who 
simply  read.  It  is  good  for  those  who  take 
thought  of  what  they  are  learning,  but  per¬ 
haps  better  for  those  who  have  read  and 
learned  something  of  English  literature.  We 
can  conceive  the  volume  to  be  very  useless 
to  people  who  think  that,  after  reading  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  literature.  We  can  conceive 
it  of  much  value  for  its  suggestions,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  those  who  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  best  works  of  our  literature, 
and  who  like  the  silent  discussion  in  their 
closets  with  one  who  has  thoughtfully,  stu¬ 
diously,  and  in  a  scholarly  way,  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  interpretation  of  historical 
events  upon  the  best  minds  of  the  time,  and 
to  his  judgment  of  the  true  worth  of  the 
works  which  must  educate  the  people  of  our 
tongue  in  matters  of  language,  taste,  and 
philosophy. 
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The  Martyrdom  of  Man.  By  Winwood 

Reade.  New. York:  Asa  K.  Butts  &  Co. 

The  title  is  a  singular  one.  The  author 
justifies  it  in  the  concluding  lines  of  his  work 
by  this  broad  declaration  :  “That  unknown 
God  has  ordained  that  mankind  should  be 
elevated  by  misfortune,  and  that  happiness 
should  grow  out  of  misery  and  pain.  I 
give,”  he  says,  “to  universal  history  a 
strange  but  true  title — The  Martyrdom  of 
Man.”  The  first  chapter  is  an  admirable 
resume  of  ancient  history,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove  that  the  useful  arts,  govern¬ 
ment,  law,  and  social  progress  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  originating  in  war.  And  thus 
man  was  improved  by  suffering.  Here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  work,  there 
is  evidence  of  great  research  and  learning. 
The  author  has  thought  deeply  and  labori¬ 
ously;  but,  according  to  Christian  ideas,  very 
erroneously.  He  has  adopted  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  man ; 
and  this  necessitates  the  repudiation  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Christ  of  the  Christian  world.  In 
the  chapter  entitled  “Religion,”  he  dwells 
upon  what  he  calls  the  “dark  side”  of 
Christ’s  character.  The  reader  need  not  be 
told,  that,  if  Christ’s  character  had  a  dark 
side ,  He  could  not  be  the  Redeemer  and  Sa¬ 
viour  of  mankind.  He  was  either  perfect  or 
He  was  an  impostor — at  best,  an  enthusiast; 
and  it  is  the  latter  character  which  our  au¬ 
thor  is  disposed  to  assign  Him,  classing  Him 
with  Mahomet  in  this  regard.  Neither,  he 
thinks,  was  a  bad  man ;  but  each,  like  Mo¬ 
ses,  subserved  a  useful  and  necessary  pur¬ 
pose  in  working  out  important  results  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  That  progress 
has  been  very  slow ;  how,  indeed,  could  it 
be  otherwise?  since  man,  according  to  his 
theory,  had  his  beginning  in  little  specks  of 
matter,  molecules,  held  in  solution  by  the 
water,  and,  by  various  evolutions,  wrought 
out  by  a  natural  and  inherent  force,  came 
subsequently  to  be  a  crawling  reptile,  then  a 
quadruped ;  and,  finally,  after  wandering  for 
many  ages  as  a  smart  and  progressive  bab¬ 
oon,  conceived  the  idea  of  assuming  the  erect 
posture ;  and  so,  after  long  practice  and 
much  struggle,  was  converted  into  humanity 
— all  by  the  energy  of  a  secret  force  or  pow¬ 
er  in  nature,  which  is  the  only  God.  He 


argues  that  man  must,  at  one  stage  of  his 
progress,  have  gone  on  all  -  fours,  from  the 
fact  that  protracted  standing  in  an  erect  post¬ 
ure  is  so  unnatural  that  it  gives  him  the  back¬ 
ache  ! 

As  excellence  can  be  achieved  only  as  the 
result  of  struggle  and  suffering,  all  great  wars, 
all  great  conquerors,  have  served  a  useful 
end.  They  have  stimulated  the  faculty  of 
invention ;  they  have  established  civil  com¬ 
munities  and  made  law  necessary,  so  that  life 
and  property  might  be  made  secure.  Alex¬ 
ander,  by  carrying  his  arms  and  Greek  ideas 
into  the  stagnant  populations  of  the  East,  did 
much  to  assist  the  progress  of  mankind.  In 
a  similar  sense,  the  theocracy  of  Moses,  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  the  career  of  Ma¬ 
homet  have  done  good,  because  they  served 
to  elevate  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  in  a  word, 
set  them  to  thinking.  But  as  men  outgrew 
the  institutions  of  Moses,  so  has  society  now 
outgrown  Christianity.  It  has  served  its 
purpose ;  it  contained  as  much  of  truth  as 
men  were  capable  of  receiving  at  the  time  of 
its  promulgation  and  during  its  subsequent 
history  ;  but  our  author  holds,  that,  as  a  sys¬ 
tem,  Christianity  is  worn  out.  Among  the 
few  things  that  it  has  taught  which  will  re¬ 
main  through  all  time  is  the  Golden  Rule : 
“Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you.” 

We  here  quote  a  passage  toward  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  work,  page  522:  “The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  result  from  our  investigations : 
Supernatural  Christianity  is  false.  God -wor¬ 
ship  is  idolatry.  Prayer  is  useless.  The 
soul  is  not  immortal.  There  are  no  rewards 
and  there  are  no  punishments  in  a  future 
state.”  The  Christian  wastes  a  great  deal 
of  moral  force  in  passionate  desires  after 
virtue  and  longings  for  the  good,  “which 
descend  from  time  to  time  like  a  holy  spirit 
upon  all  cultivated  minds,  and  from  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  even  free-think¬ 
ers  are  excluded  ;  ”  but  such  aspirations  can 
never  be  realized  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Christian  hopes  for  them.  This,  it  seems,  is 
a  very  gloomy  view  to  take  of  the  condition 
of  poor  humanity.  What  is  left  to  struggle 
for  ?  What  is  to  compensate  us  for  our  trials 
and  hardships  in  this  life  ?  Is  life,  in  such  a 
condition  of  things,  worth  the  living  ?  Why 
not  end  the  strife  at  once  the  moment  we  are 
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conscious  that  a  life  -  battle  is  to  be  fought, 
that  a  bitter  struggle  is  to  be  endured  ?  Our 
author  attempts  to  answer  these  questions. 
As  man  has,  during  the  countless  ages  past, 
achieved  so  much — since  he  has  developed 
from  an  aquatic  molecule  to  a  monkey  and 
thence  into  a  man,  a  thinking,  reasoning 
being,  capable  of  improving  the  earth  and 
ministering  to  his  own  wants,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  as  well  as  physical  —  so  there  is 
much  for  him  yet  to  achieve.  He  is  capable 
of  indefinite  progress,  of  infinite,  illimitable 
improvement ;  and  not  only  is  he  capable, 
but  such  progress  is  the  very  law  of  his  nat¬ 
ure,  the  very  condition  of  his  being.  Here¬ 
tofore  he  has  taken  into  his  service  and  mod¬ 
ified  to  his  use  the  irrational  animals,  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  earths,  the  stones, 
the  waters,  the  winds,  and  the  more  complex 
forces  of  heat,  electricity,  sunlight,  and  mag¬ 
netism  ;  so  he  will  yet  discover  a  motive  pow¬ 
er  which  shall  take  the  place  of  steam,  and 
thus  dispense  with  the  use  of  fuel  and  oil  in 
that  department  of  human  industry.  He 
will  yet  discover  the  means  of  aerial  locomo¬ 
tion  ;  and  finally  he  will  learn  to  manufact¬ 
ure  flesh  and  flour  from  the  elements,  super¬ 
seding  the  chemistry  of  nature  by  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  science,  thus  dispensing  with  sweat 
and  toil,  thus  multiplying  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  hence  population  indefinitely. 
War  is  no  longer  necessary  for  invention  and 
progress  ;  suffering  must  decrease  and  happi¬ 
ness  increase  as  we  advance  ;  we  are  to  reach 
a  higher  and  yet  higher  intelligence,  a  loftier 
morality,  a  more  refined  and  ameliorated 
condition,  in  which  we  shall  learn  that  mut¬ 
ual  respect  and  love  are  the  true  sources  of 
happiness.  And  all  these  things  are  to  come 
because  progress  is  the  very  law  of  our  being; 
in  short,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  because  we  can 
not  help  it.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  our  own  agency  or  will ;  it  is  that  inherent 
Law,  that  indefinable  Force,  that  incompre¬ 
hensible  Power,  that  resides  in  matter. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  another  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  Pantheism  taught  by  Spinoza. 
Supposing  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
to  be  true,  what  then  ?  Why,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  man  but  to  be  born,  to  live  an  an¬ 
imal  life,  to  die,  and  then  to  rot !  That  is 
all.  And  he  might  as  well  not  be,  as  to  be. 
This  invisible  Power,  this  incomprehensible 


Force,  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
in  making  molecules,  to  manufacture  them 
into  monkeys,  and  then  develop  them  into 
men.  What  is  gained  ?  Who  is  glorified  ? 
Cuibono?  We  have  this  reply:  The  Cre¬ 
ative  Energy  that  could  make  the  molecule, 
could  as  easily  create  man  at  once.  The 
Creative  Power  once  admitted,  there  can  be 
no  limit  set  to  its  range.  Nor  can  there  be 
creation  at  all  without  a  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence  to  direct  it.  Matter  can  have  no  law 
except  the  law  prescribed  by  the  Power  which 
first  created  the  matter  itself. 

Essays  in  Military  Biography.  By  Chas. 

Cornwallis  Chesney.  New  York:  Holt  & 

Co. 

These  essays  are  written  in  a  style  which 
makes  them  not  only  very  readable,  but  also 
very  instructive.  The  first  essay  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  entitled  “The  Military  Life  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,”  which  is  very  appropriately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “A  Memoir  of  General  Lee.” 
Next  come  “Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter, 
and  the  Navy  of  the  Union.”  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  views  expressed  by  a  foreign¬ 
er,  whose  intelligence  and  professional  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  qualify  him  to  judge 
with  discretion  of  the  chief  actors  in  our  re¬ 
cent  civil  war.  We  do  not  propose,  howev¬ 
er,  to  do  anything  more  than  call  attention 
to  those  essays  which  treat  of  our  own  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  characters.  There  are, 
besides  the  essays  already  mentioned,  several 
others  which  are  especially  valuable.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  one  which  treats  of 
“De  Fezensac’s  Recollections  of  the  Grand 
Army  ;  ”  and  of  “  Henry  Von  Brandt,  a  Ger¬ 
man  Soldier  of  the  First  Empire.”  The 
chapter  on  “Cornwallis  and  the  Indian  Serv¬ 
ice”  relates  to  a  British  General  who  was 
conspicuous  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  with 
whose  surrender  at  Yorktown  that  struggle 
ended.  The  purpose  of  the  essay,  after  jus¬ 
tifying  his  course  in  this  country,  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  subsequent  career  as  a  military  com¬ 
mander  and  civil  administrator  in  the  British 
East  Indian  service,  where  he  won  high  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  chapters  on  the  two  Gordons 
—  one  “Sir  William  Gordon  of  Gordon’s 
Battery  ;”  the  other  entitled  “Chinese  Gor¬ 
don  and  the  Taiping  Rebellion” — with  two 
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minor  sketches — one  relating  to  “A  North¬ 
ern  Raider  in  the  Civil  War ;  ”  the  other, 
“A  Carolina  Loyalist  in  the  Revolutionary 
War” — embrace  all  the  essays  in  the  book. 

De  Fezensac’s  “Recollections”  and  the 
essay  on  Von  Brandt  are  worthy  of  special  at¬ 
tention,  for  the  reason  that  they  impart  some 
peculiar  views  in  regard  to  Napoleon  I.,  his 
character  and  career,  which  we  have  seen 
nowhere  else  so  clearly  and  fully  expressed. 
Most  of  the  current  literature  relating  to  this 
extraordinary  man  has  had  a  French  color¬ 
ing,  not  always  laid  on  by  an  impartial  hand. 
De  Fezensac,  it  is  true,  was  also  a  French¬ 
man,  who  entered  Napoleon’s  service  volun¬ 
tarily  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  discrimination,  of  very 
close  observation,  fully  resolved  to  see  things 
as  they  occurred,  without  allowing  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  warped  by  the  glare  and  glamour 
which  surrounded  his  great  chief  and  his  ac¬ 
tions.  De  Fezensac’s  “Recollections”  be¬ 
gin  with  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  where,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  of  aristocratic  lineage, 
he  went  to  join  his  regiment,  in  1804.  French 
historians  have  led  the  world  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  extraordinary  preparations  made 
at  this  camp  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
Napoleon’s  subsequent  successes.  We  have 
read  graphic  pictures  of  the  rigid  discipline, 
the  careful  attention  to  details,  the  moral 
tone  and  the  careful  drills  there  enforced. 
We  had  supposed  that  it  was  a  school  in 
which  teachers  and  pupils,  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates  alike,  observed  an  unvarying  round  of 
all  the  proprieties.  But  De  Fezensac  dis¬ 
pels  all  these  fond  illusions.  He  tells  us,  in 
plain  terms,  “  how  very  little  ”  the  chiefs  oc¬ 
cupied  themselves  in  instructing  the  soldiers. 
He  was  in  Ney’s  corps,  and  he  informs  us 
that  the  marshal  commanded  only  on  two 
grand  field  days  in  1804,  and  as  many  in 
1805.  While  the  world  has  supposed  that 
the  army  in  that  camp  was  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  with  maneuvres,  military  works,  drills, 
and  exercises  of  all  kinds,  by  far  most  of  the 
time  was  consumed  in  actual  idleness.  Na¬ 
poleon’s  genius  produced  a  new  mode  of  war¬ 
fare,  a  new  method  of  handling  men,  in 
which  quick  movement  and  dash  superseded 
the  slow  pace  of  European  discipline,  upon 
which  his  success  in  great  measure  depend¬ 
ed  —  more,  it  is  believed,  than  upon  any  in¬ 


trinsic  superiority  of  his  army.  Clearly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  De  Fezensac,  it  was  not  the  elab¬ 
orate  preparation,  the  education  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  so  to  speak,  at  Boulogne,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  succeeding  triumphs. 
As  we  read  and  learn  upon  what  slight  causes 
great  events  turned,  how  disaster  finally  su¬ 
perseded  triumph,  we  are  almost,  ready  to 
conclude  that  the  popular  notion  of  luck  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  Napoleon’s  successes, 
as  well  as  with  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
Grand  Army. 

Von  Brandt’s  memoirs  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  Spanish  campaigns,  and  the 
facts  contained  in  the  essay  in  the  volume 
before  us  are  principally  derived  from  Von 
Brandt’s  work,  which  was  not  published  un¬ 
til  after  his  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few 
years  since.  He  was  an  able,  educated,  en¬ 
lightened,  conscientious  man,  who  won  his 
honors  by  honest  service,  and  who  wrote  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth.  We  learn 
from  him  how  wretchedly  things  were  mis¬ 
managed  in  Spain,  where  Napoleon’s  suc¬ 
cesses  were  so  precarious  and  short-lived. 
It  was  a  great  mistake  not  to  have  trusted 
Suchet  with  more  authority,  not  to  have  giv¬ 
en  his  command  a  wider  range.  Suchet,  re¬ 
marks  Von  Brandt,  was  the  only  French 
general  in  Spain  who  uniformly  succeeded 
in  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  captain,  but  a  great  administrator;  and 
yet  Marmont  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  special  men  who 
grow  greater  with  danger.  Von  Brandt,  aft¬ 
er  having  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in 
Spain,  was  ordered  to  Paris  with  the  French 
forces  that  were  withdrawn  from  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  finally  he  marched  with  the  Grand 
Army  on  the  fatal  Russian  campaign.  That 
terrible  disaster  proved,  as  he  declares,  that 
Napoleon’s  army  was  lacking  in  that  sort  of 
discipline  which  the  world  has  supposed  it 
possessed.  The  hour  of  disaster  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  time  which  tests  the  discipline  of  an 
army,  the  time  when  discipline  and  subordi¬ 
nation  are  most  needed.  It  was  the  want  of 
these  which  turned  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
into  a  rout.  Von  Brandt,  whose  experience 
as  a  soldier  and  whose  judgment  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  honest  man  entitle  his  opinions  to 
great  consideration,  expresses  the  conviction 
that,  if  the  army  had  been  accustomed  to 
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proper  discipline,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
it  might  have  retreated  from  Moscow  in  safe¬ 
ty.  He  is  the  more  convinced  of  this,  be¬ 
cause,  he  says,  had  it  not  been  for  the  faults 
of  the  Russians,  not  a  Frenchman  could  have 
recrossed  the  Beresina,  much  less  have  made 


his  way  safely,  as  he  did  himself,  though  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  wound,  back  into  Poland. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are 
admirable  productions ;  but  we  have  read 
with  more  than  usual  interest  the  two  no¬ 
ticed  more  at  length. 
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